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Art.  I.     1.  Joannis  MUtoni  AngU  de  Doctrina  Christiana  Libri  duo 
posthumiy  quos  ex  Schedis  Manuscriptis  deprompnU  ct  "^UP^^  Man-i 
dari  primus  curavit  Carolus  Ricaraus  Sumner ^  A,M*  Sibliothecpe  ■. 
..     Regis  PrcBjectus.  4to.  21.  10s.  CantaMgjuB^  182S.  '  ' 

^.  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine f  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
.    tures  alone:  By  John  Milton.    Translated  from  the  Original,. b|r. 
Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.A«  Librarian  and  Historiographer  lo  Hii 
Majesty,  atid  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  ^to.  pp.  x^xvlii.  716.^ 
Price  21. 10s.    London,  1825. 

T^E  have  been  anxious  not  to  pronounce  a  hasty  opinioci 
^^  respecting  a  work,  the  announcement  of  which  excited 
so  intense  an  intecest^  and  the  contents  of  which,  naturally 
enough,  have  ^iven  universal  disappointment*  We  are  free  to 
confess^  that,  in  comi^on  with  the  public  at  large,  we  enter* 
tained  expectations  which  now  seem  to  ourselves  unreasonal^le^ 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  warranted  by  what  was  previously 
known  of  the  sentiments  and  literary  character  of  the  illus-« 
trious  Author.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  those  master  mindl^ 
with  whom  he  ranks,  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  that  invests  its 
object  with  ideal  qualities,  surrounding  it,  as  it  were^  with  a 
halo  of  sacred  and  awful  associations,  and  enshrining  it  in  the 
jUQst  consecrated  recesses  of  the  fancy  among  the  types  of  all 
that  is  great  and  glorious.  Viewed  in  this  mysterious  light, 
every  noble  quality  is  brought  out  into  strong  relief,  every, 
failing  is  thrown  Into  shadow,  and  the  voice  which  issues  from 
their  sepulchre  has  aU  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  Who,  when 
be  names  the  Poet  of  Paradise  Lost,  tliinks  of  the  Author  of 
the  Tetrachordon  or.  die  Ant^onist  of  Salmasius  ?  The  Mtl-^  '-^ 
ton  of  English  literature,,  of  English  history,  is  the  gracefiiS  ' 
and  accomplished  youth  wbo,  ii^ile  gathering  the  flowers  of 
classic  fable  beneath  Italian  skies,  renouncea  all  the  seduc- 
lipns  of  poetry  at  tho  call  of  pat^^tism,' esteeming  it  diS'r^ 
honourable  to  be  lingering  abroad^  ^hile,  jiis  ifellow  citfaoens' 
Vol.  XXV.  N.S.  B 
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3  Milton  on  Christian  Doctrine, 

were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home  ; — it  is  Milton,  the 
stern,  incorruptible  republican,  the  more  than  Roman  citizen, 
of  consistency  and  integrity  unimpeachable,  amid  contending 
partizans  the  patriot,  the  defender  of  the  People  of  England, 
and  the  Secretary,  not  of  Cromwell,  but  of  his  country ; — it  is 
Milton,  again,  ^  encompassed  with  dangers  and  with  darkness,' 
like  another  (Edipus,  greater  for  his  fall,  and  richly  compen- 
sated for  his  blindness  by  the  clearer  light  which  broke  upon 
his  inward  sense,  led  forth  by  his  daughters  to  utter  his  last 
oracles  in  the  ears  of  his  contemporaries  before  he  sank  into 
the  tomb, — leaving  nothing  like  nimself  behind.  When,  from 
this  bright  idea, — the  ideal  Milton,  however,  is  the  true  one, — 
we  turn  to  the  pages  which  exhibit  him  as  the  fierce  polemic 
or  the  erring  theologist,  we  are  conscious  of  the  same  sort  of 
revulsion  of  feeling  as  is  produced  by  passing  from  the  lives 
of  martyrs  to  the  squabbles  of  councils,  or  by  turning  from 
the  Socrates  of  Plato  to  the  Socrates  of  Aristophanes. 

We  are  naturally  impatient  of  that  discordant  combination 
of  opposite  qualities, — grandeur  and  meanness,  lofty  genius 
tod  feeble  judgement,  heroism  and  littleness,  wisdom  and  im- 
becility, which  so  perpetually  presents  itself  in  human  nature, 
and  often  in  the  same  individual.  To  escape  from  this  morti- 
fying and  distasteful  8p>ectacle,  we  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
£oet  and  the  artist,  who,  by  abstracting  all  that  is  fair  iand 
eautiful  from,  every  grosser  element,  shew  us  Nature  in  the 
form  which  she  wears  to  fond  or  aspiring  hearts  and  glowing 
fancies.  There  are  some  writers  who  delight  in  exhibiting  the 
other  side  of  Nature,  which  they  would  fain  persuade  us  is  the 
truer  view ; — as  if  the  representations  of  Butler  and  Voltaire 
were  more  true  or  just  than  those  of  Plutarch  or  Xenophon  ! 
The  admirable  qualities  which  make  up  the  character  af  those 
grand  exemplars  whose  names  illuminate  the  page  of  history, 
are  not  less  real  than  the  failings  and  defects  by  which  they 
were  alloyed;  and  the  enthusiasm  wiiidi  those  qualities 
awaken  in  the  generous  mind,  is  not  less  rational  and  well- 
grounded,  tiian  the  oprosite  feelings  inspired  by  conversing 
with  human  nature  in  its  work-day  dress.  And  yet,  the  dis- 
covery of  weakness  or  imperfection  mingling  itself  with  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  diaracter,  is  apt  to  make  us  resent  as  a 
Elusion  imposed  on  our  minds,  the  first  impression  of  admira- 
tion to  which  we  bad  surrendered  ourselves.  The  view  of  im- 
perfection and  incongruity  is  so  unpleasingi  that  we  either 
strive  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  flaw$  which  appear  in  the  o^bjects 
of  our  enthusiasm,  or  indemnify  ourselves  by  bringing  down 
Ae 'individual  to  our  own  level,  thus  exchanging  the  pleasures 
«f .adaskatmi  for  4he  gratificwttion  eft  B^lfrlove. 
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Vfe  entreat  pardon  for  this  long  exordium.  We  wish  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  freedom  of  We  remarks  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  on  the  work  before  us^  which 
•certainly  is  ill  adapted  to  satisfy  the  expectations  raised  by 
tb^  t|^n3cendent  genius  stamped  on  all  the  former  works  of 
the  great  Author.  That  it  does  not  lower  his  character,  that 
it  cannot  possibly  tarnish  his  fame,  is  saying  little.  In  some 
respects,  it  does  the  highest  honour  to  his  intellect  and  to  his 
heart.  Who  can  read  the  noble  preface  to  the  present  Trea- 
tise without  seeming  to  listen  to  the  dying  accents  of  a  Sage 
and  Saint — without  recognising  at  everv  nne  the  lofty  integrity 
and  high-toned  piety  of  the  Author  pf  Paradise  Lost?  It  is 
addressed  '  To  all  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  to  all  who  prof* 
^  fess  the  Christian  Faith  tbrojughout  the  world.' 

...*  If  I  were  to  say  that  1  had  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 

the  Christian  religion»  because  nothing  else  can  so  effectually  reicue 
the  lives  and  minds  of  men  from  those  two  detestable  curses,  slavery 
and  superstition,  I  should  seem  to  have  acted  from  a  regard  to  qQT 
highest  earthly  comforts,  rather  than  from  a  relinoiis  motive. 

*  But  since  it  is  only  to  the  individoal  faith  of  each  that  the  Deity 
has  opened  the  way  of  eternal  salvation,  and  as  he  requires  that  he 
mho  would'  be  saved  should  have  a  personal  belief  of  his  own,  I  re- 
solved not  to  repose  on  the  faith  or  judgemesit  of  others  in  matters 
relating  to  God ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  having  taken  the  grounds  of 
xny  faiUi  from  Divine  revelation  alone,  and,  on  the  other,  having 
neglected  nothing  which  depended  on  my  own  industry,  I  thought 
fit  to  scrujtinize  and  ascertain  for  myself  the  several  points  of  mv  re- 
ligious belief,  by  the  most  careful  perusal  and  meditation  of  die 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves. 

#  #  «       '        #  '  #    ' 

<  if  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the  world  at 
large,  if,  as  God  is  my  witness,  it  be  with  a  friendly  and  benignant 
feeling  towards  mankmd,  that  I  readily  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as 
possible  to  what  I  esteem  my  best  and  richest  possession,  I  hope  to 
meet  wi(h  a  candid  reception  from  all  parties,  and  that  none  at  least 
^ill  take  unjust  offence,  even  though  many  things  should  be  brought 
tp  light  which  will  at  once  be  iseen  to  differ  from  certain  received 
opinions.  I  earnestly  beseech  all  lovers  of  truth,  not  to  cry  out  that 
the  Church  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  that  freedom  of  discussion 
and  inquiry  which  is  granted  to  the  schools,  and  ought  certainly  to 
be  refused  to  no  believer,  since  we  are  ordered  to  prove  all  tkingSf 
and  since  the  daily  progress  of  the  light  of  truth  is  productive  far  less 
of  disturbance  to  the  Church  than  of  illumination  and  edification. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  the  Church  can  be  more  disturbed  by  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  than  were  the  Gentiles  by  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel ;  since  so  far  from  recommending  or  imposing  any  thing 
on  my  own  authority,  it  is  my  particular  advice  that  every  one  should 
suspend  his  opinion  on  whatever  points  he  may  not  feel  himself  fully 
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satUfiedstilLthe  evidenoQi>f  Scripture  prevail,  and  persuade  his  rea-* 
son  into  assent  and  faith.  Concealment  is  not  my  object;  it  is  to 
the  learned  I  address  mjrself ;  or,  if  it  be  thought  that  the  learned  are 
not  the  best  umpires  and  judges  of  such  things.  I  should  at  least 
wish  to  submit  itiy  opinions  to  men  of  a  more  mature  and  manly 
understanding,  possessittft  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel»  on  whose  jtiogements  1  should  rely  with  far  more  confi- 
denccy  tlian  op  those  of  novices  in  these  matters.  And  whereas  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  written  most  largely  on  these  subjects 
Have  been  wont  to  fill  whole  pages  with  explanations  of  their  opinions, 
thrusting  Into  the  margin  the  texts  in  support  of  their  doctrine  with 
a  summary  reference  to  the  chapter  and  verse  ;  I  have  chosen,  on 
the  contrary,  to  fill  my  pages  even  to  redundance  with  quotations 
from  Scripture,  that  as  little  as  possible  might  be  left  for  my  own 
words,  even  when  they  arise  from  the  context  of  revelation  itself. 

•  -     •  t  '    * 

*For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone:  I 
follow  no  other  oeresy  or  sect.  I  had  not  even  read  any  of  the 
works  of  heretics,  so  called,  when  the  mistakes  of .  those  who  are 
reckoned  for  orthodox,  and  their  incautious  handling  of  Scripture, 
first  taught  me  to  agree  with  their  opponents  whenever  those  oppo- 
nents agreed  with  Scripture.  If  this  be  heresy »  I  confess  with  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  14i,  thai  afier  the  way  tMch  they  ccdl  heresy^  so 
worship  I  the  God  of  wy  fathers,  believing  aU  things  which  are  written 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets^'^io  which  I  add,  whatever  is  written  in 
the  New  Testament.  Any  other  judges  or  chief  interpreters  of  the 
Christian  belief,  together  with  all  implicit  belief,  as  it  is  called,  I,  in 
common  with  the  whole  Protestant  Church,  refuse  to  recognise. 

<  For  tlie  resf^  brethren,  cultivate  truth  with  brotherly  love.  Judge 
of  my  present  undertaking  according  to  the  admonishing  of  the  Spirit 
of  God — and  neither  adopt  my  sentiments,  nor  reject  them,  unless 
every  doubt  has  been  removed  from  your  belief  by  the  clear  testi- 
mony of  revelatfon.  Fin^dlj,  live  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Sa» 
viour  Jesus  Christ.    Farewell.* 

How,  then,  has  it  come  to  pHs9,  that  this  great  man,  under 
the  guidance  of  motives  thus  pure»  and  of  principles  so  just 
and  scriptural,  should  have  failed  to  deduce  from  the  Word  of 
God,  a  form  of  sound  doctrine?  The  system  of  theology 
which  is  here  presented  to  us,  has  been  characterized  as  a 
combination  of  '  arianism,  anabaptism,  latitudinarianism, 
quakerism,  and'  (in  reference  to  the  Author's  opinions  on  po- 
lygamy) '  mohammedism.'  No  existing  sect  can  lay  claim  to 
tLe  honour  or  the  shame  of  having  engendered  the  theological 
monster,  upon  which  is  entailed  the  fate  of  all  hybrids  ;  it  will 
perpetuate  no  new  variety.  No  future  Miltonists  will  arise  to 
form  an  article  in  the  catalogue  of  sects  and  opinions.  As  a 
theologist,  not  less  than  as  a  poet,  its  Author  must  stand 
alone.    The  Baptists  disown  him  ;  the  Socinians  can  have  no 
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fellowship  with  him ;  he  soare  above  the  Arians ;  he  would 
not  be  admitted  among  the  gentle  followers  of  Penn.  Too 
heterodox  for  the  orthodox,  he  is  by  far  too  orthodox  for  the 
sceptical  and  misbelieving  school.  In  short,  he  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  rank  within  the  pale  of  the  true  Churchy  from  the 
impossibility  of  classing  him  with  any  other  than  devout  and 
faithful  men.  But  within  that  divine  enclosure,  he  dwells 
apart,  an  intellectual  hermit,  a  sect  consisting  of  the  individual, 
a  genus  with  one  species,  in  society  with  himself.  Yet,  though 
thus  isolated' as  regards  his  opinions,  he  is  no  sectarian  in 
Spirit,  but  most  truly  Catholic ;  and  of  his  very  aberrationii 
from  sound  doctrine,  it  may  truly  be  said, 

^  But  yet  the  li^ht  that  led  astray, 
Was  light  from  heaven  !* 

Before  we  venture  any  remarks,  however,  on  the  circum- 
stances which  may  \^e  supposed  to  have  caused  or  influenced 
Milton's  theological  opinions,  we  must  inform  our  .  readers, 
that  this  ppsthumous  volume  contains  scarcely  any  new  disclo- 
sures on  this  point.    His  sentiments  respecting  Divorce,  if  not 
his  belief  in  the  lawfulness  of  Polygamy,  were  well  known  be- 
fore.    His  views  of  Baptism  were  not  previously  known ;  these, 
however,  will  riot  be  counted  heretical.     But  doubts  have  al- 
ways been  entertained,  as  Mr.  Sumner  remarks,  as  to  Milton's 
real  sentiments  respecting  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
A  considerable  variance  on  this  point  between  his  early  and  his 
later  opinions,  is  discoverable  in  his  published  works  ;  but  the 
passages  in  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  referred 
to  by  the  learned  Translator  and  Editor  of  this  Treatise,  are, 
lo  say  the  least,  perfectly  compatible  with  that  high  Arianism 
which  is  more  explicitly  avowed  and  defended   in  the  present 
work.    Nor  has  the  fact  escaped  the  notice  of  his  commenta- 
tors.   Every  reader,  we  imagine,  has  felt  the  truth  of  Addi- 
, son's  remark,    that  V  if  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any 
'  where,  it  is  in  those   parts  of  his    poem  where   the   Divine 
'  Persons  are  introduced  as  speakers.'     And  large  concessions 
must  have  been  made  by  pious  readers  to  the  claims  of  poeti- 
cal license,  although  the  ifoet  himself  would  prpbably  have 
disdained  to  take  shelter  under  so  flimsy  hn  apology.    We  must 
confess  that,  for  qur  own  parts,  we  could  never  reconcile  our 
feelings  to  the  greater  part  of  the  third  book.     The  inferiority 
which  is  there  ascribed  to  the  Son,  is,  perhaps,  less  palpable 
on  account  of  the  almost  anthropomorphous  representation  of 
the  Eternal  Father ;  those  expressions  which  would  otherwise 
have  struck  evea  an  ordinary  reader  as  heretical,  being  as  it 
were,  lost  in  the  general  character  of  impropriety.  Fprin^tance^ 
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When,  in  the  fifth  book,  the  AliAigWy  1^  btrodttced  ais  addtess- 
Jbg  the  Son, 

*  Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  Omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire/— 

Ae  theological  sentiments  of  the  Poet  are  lost  sight  of  in  this^ 
boldly  dramatic  representation  of  the  Deity,  which  recals  to 
mind  the  Jupiter  Olympius  of  Homer,  rather  than  the  High  and 
Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.*  We  wish  to  bear  in  mind 
what  Dr,  Johnson  says,  much  to  his  honour,  with  regard  to 
such  pi^sages  in  the  Pare^dise  Lpst  as  may  deserve,  or   *  seem 

*  to  deserve  censure/    'What  Englishman  ean  idke  delight  in 

*  transcribing  passages  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of 

*  Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of  our  country  ?' 
Still,  we  deem  it  important  to  point  but  the  real  character  of 
the  theological  tenets  not  indistinctly  avowed  (though  by  many 
overlooked)  in  his  great  poem ;  for,  in  our  view,  his  piety, 
though  it  cannot  consecrate  his  errors,  is,  by  the  very  tenets 
which  he  held,  cleared  from  the  imputation  that  might  seem 
to  attach  to  him,  of  making  theology  bend  to  poetry.  Where 
he  erred,  he  erred  through  mistake,  not  through  levity,  never 
surrendering  the  reins  to  fancy  so  far  as  to  forget  his  office  as 
the  expositor  of  celestial  truth.  The  present  Treatise  shews, 
as  Mr.  Sumner  remari^s,  that 

'  the  opinions  of  Milton  were  in  redity  nearly  Arian,  ascribing  to  the 
Son  as  high  a  share  of  divinity  as  was  compatible  with  the  denial  of 
his  self-existence  and  eternal  generation,  out  not  admitting  his  co- 
e^uality  and  co-essenti^ity  with  the  Father.* 

Although,  in  the  present  work^  he  enters  at  great  length  into 
the  vindication  of  these  opinions,  it  contains  no  paragraph  more 
explicit  on  this  subject,  than  the  following  passages  in  the  Para* 
dise  Lost. 

<  Thee»  Father,  first  they  sung  Omnipotent^ 

Immutable,  immortal)  infinite. 

Eternal  King,  the  Author  of  all  being. 
♦  .  ♦  ♦  •  « 

f  Thee  next  they  sang,  of  aH  creation  first. 
Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude^ 
Iq  whose  conspicuous  countenance  without  cloud 
Made  visible,  th'  Almighty  Father  shines. 


*  Milton  wotdd^  perhaps,^  have  referred  to  Gen.  iii.  22.  in  defence 
'  th]0  passage,  but  nothing,  la  our  vtewi  can  justify  sacb  language. 
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Whom  e]69tio  rreatiuro  can  heboid :  oq  theie 
Iaipres$*d  th*  effu%^nce  of  his  glory  abides ; 
TrdDsfus'd  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests/     B.  iii.  350—89. 

«  £fiu4g«nce  of  my  dory*  Son  belovM, 
Son,  in  whose  face  iQyia»b)e  is  beheld 
Visibly^  what  by  Deity  I  WD  ; 
Aad  in  whose  hajid  what  by  decree  I  ^9 

Second  Omnipotence > 

Go  then,  tbou  Mightiest;,  in  thy  Fatlierfs  might/ 

B.  vi.  680—4  ;  7l6. 

— ^  Thus  the  Filial  Godhead  answering  spa^e/       lb.  722. 

'  Then  shall  thy  saints  unmix'd,  and  from  the  impure 

Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount. 

Unfeigned  hallelujahs  to  'thee  sing. 

Hymns  of  high  pcaise,  and  I  among  them  chitf.    B.  vi.  742-^5* 

'  Father  Eternal,  thine  is  to  decree  ; 

MinCf  bo^  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  to  do  thy  will 

Supreme ;  that  Thou  in  me.  thy  Son  belov'd, 

Mayst  ever  rest  well  pleased? 

♦  •  •  •  • 

Thus  saying,  from  his  radiant  secU  he  rose 

Of  high  collateral  glory. '         B.  x.  68—71 ;  85,  6. 

*  Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss 

Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 

God-like  fruition,  quitted  all,  to  save 

A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 

By  merit  more  than  birthright,  Son  of  Grod|— 

«     •  «  «  *  # 

all  powpr 

I  give  thee ;  reign  fer  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  oierits ;  under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Thrones, princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce; 
AH  knees  to  thee  shall  bow/    B.  iii.  305 — 21. 

In  these  passaged,  Mr.  Sumner  thinks  that  there  occur  *  real 
^  and  important  oontradictions ;'  but,  we  must  confess,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  them.  They  appear  to  us  in  systematic 
accordance  with  the  opinione  whicn  are  advocated  in  this 
Treatise  ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  any  other  incon- 
sistency in  the  Author,  than  is  involved  in  the  Arian  hypothesis 
Itself.  At  what  period  of  bis  life  Milton  embraced  that  hypo- 
thesis, can  be  Boatter  only  of  conjecture*  It  must  have  been, 
at  all  events,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  on 
Reformation^  in  1641,^  in  wbi6h  occurs  that  sublime  apostrophe, 

.  *  Mfitonwiu  theu  tbirty-tbree  years  of  age. 
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or  rather  invocation  to  the  Trinity :    '  Thou,  therefore,  that 

*  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable.  Parent  of  angels 

*  and  men !     Next  thee  I  implore,  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer 

*  of  that  lost  remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst  assume,  inefFa- 

*  bie  and  everlasting  love  !     And  Thou,  the  third  subsistence 

*  of  Divine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of 

*  created  things !   one  tripersonal  Godhead !  look  upon  this 

*  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church/  During  the 
next  fifteen  years,  Milton*s  pen  was  chiefly  employed  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  was 
thrown  into  the  bitter  polemical  warfare  in  which  he  was 
almost  incessantly  occupied.  In  the  year  1655,  he  retired 
from  his  office  of  Latin  Secretary,  having,  between  two  and 
three  years  before,  lost  his  sight  •  in  liberty's  defence.*  And 
-it  was  about  the  time  that  he  was  thus  released  from  public 
business,  that  he  is  known  to  have  entered  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  three  great  works, — Paradise  Lost,  a  Latin  Thesaurus, 
and  the  Treatise  now  brought  to  light.  The  Paradise  Lost  was 
finished  about  1665,  having  been  in  hand  about  ten  years.  The 
change  in  the  Author's  theological  tenets  must,  therefore,  have 
taken  place  at  some  period  fa^tween  1641  and  1665 ;  and  it 
seems  highly  probable,  that  it  resulted  from  the  studies  to 
which  he  gave  himself  up  on  retiring  from  public  life. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  this  change  in  his  tenets,  we 
cannot  admit  that  much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  his  supposed 
'  bias  against  the  authority  of  the  Church'  on  the  ground  inti- 
mated by  Mr.  Sumner,  who  remarks,  that  Milton  was  '  pre- 

*  disposed  bv  the  political  constitution  of  his  mind  to  such 
'  unbounded  freedom  as  can  hardly  consist  with  any  established 
'  system  of  faith  whatever.'  Between  the  love  of  liberty  and 
a  sceptical  spirit,  we  should  be  reluctant  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  any  natural  connexion.  But  Milton's  mind  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  anv  tendency  to  scepticism ;  and  for  this 
unbounded  freedom  he  was  no  advocate.  His  temperament 
and  his  habits  of  thinking  were  those  of  the  poet,  rather  than 
of  the  philosopher.  His  love  of  freedom  was  that  of  the  pa- 
triot, not  of  the  theorist;  and  his  republicanism  was  the  result 
of  his  classic  passion   for  antiquity,  not  of  any  fondness  for 

.  innovation.  The  implicit  manner  in  which  he  uniformly 
defers  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  to  a  final  law  of  faith, 

.  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  might  be  expected  to  characterize 
a  free-thinker.    '  Let  us,'  he  says,  *  discard  reas|on  in  sacred 

*  matters,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  exclu- 
^  sively !'  How  opposite  is  this  language  to  a  spirit  of  such 
unbounded  freedom  as  can  hardly  consist  with  any  established 
system  of  faith !    In  fact,  the ' Arian  creed  is  one  which  is  in- 
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finitely  removed  from  scepticism,  for  it  requires  quite  as  entire 
and  implicit  a  surrender  of  mind  to  the  authority  of  Scripture^ 
as  the  orthodox  belief.  On  Revelation,  and  on  Revelation 
only,  it  professedly  rests  for  support ;  and  as  large  a  portion  of 
positive  belief,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  goes  to 
the  composition  of  the  hypothesis,  as  of  that  for  which  it  is 
substituted. 

Milton's  '  bias  against  the  authority  of  the  Church'  origi- 
nated, we  apprehend,  in  what  has  always  been  the  most  fruit- 
ful occasion  of  heresies, — the  erroneous  statements  and  dange* 
rous  tenets  of  the  orthodox.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  order 
to  exalt  her  own  authority  as  a  pretended  living  oracle,  and  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  Tradition,  denies  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  capable  of  beins  proved  from .  any  passage  of 
Scripture ;  thus,  as  Chillingwortn  remarks,  doing '  the  pnnci- 
'  pal  and  proper  work  of  the  Socinians  for  them.'  Milton  ad- 
verts to  this  dangerous  position  of  the  Romanists  in  the  pre- 
fatory remarks  to  this  part  of  his  Treatise,  adding : 

'But  since  I  enrol  myself  among  the  number  of  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  word  of  God  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  ad- 
vance what  appears  to  me  much  more  clearly  deducible  froin  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received  opinion,  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  one  who  belongs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Reformed 
Church,  and  professes  to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of  &ith  as  my- 
self, should  take  offence  at  my  freedom,  particularly  as  I  impose  my 
faith  on  no  one,  but  merely  propose  what  I  think  more  worthy  of 
belief  than  the.  creed  in  general  acceptation.  I  only  entreat  that  my 
readers  will  ponder  and  examine  my  statements  in  a  spirit  which  de- 
sires to  discover  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from 
prejudice.  For,  without  intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scrip, 
ture,  which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I  only  take  upon  myself  to 
refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the  occasion  requires,  con- 
formably to  my  rignt,  or  rather  to  my  duty  as  a  man.'    p.  81. 

This  belief  that  he  was  only  attacking  '  human  interpreta^ 
tions,*  had,  evidently,  no  smsul  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
Writer ;  and  this  idea  must  have  been  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  the  scholastic  .and  unscriptural  manner  in  which  it  was  at 
that  time  customary  with  theologians  to  state  and  explain  the 
orthodox  doctrine.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  circum- 
stance first  suggested  to  Milton  the  idea  of  the  present  Trea- 
tise. His  biographers  inform  us,  that '  the  Sunday's  work  for 
'  his  pupils/  after  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  hearing  his  exposition  of  it,  was,  '  to  write  from  his  dic- 
'  tation  some  part  of  a  system  of  divinity  which  he  collected 
^  from  the  most  eminent  writers  upon  that  subject^  as  Ainesius, 
'  Wollebius,  8^/    An  attachment  to  the  systematic  mode  of 
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teaching  theology^  aod  this  habiiaal  use  of  the  most  emineiit 
writerBy  ill  cotipott  with  a  spirit  of  unbounded  freedom  of 
opitiion.  Mr.  Sumner  remarks^  that,  in  his  general  distribution 
of  his  system,  Milton  has  closely  followed  the  two  divines 
above  mentioned  ;  and  not  only  the  arguments,  but  even  whole 
sentences  in  hiis  second  part,  are  sometimes  almost  identically 
the  same  as  in  WoUebius.  The  treatise  of  this  divine  we 
have  not  seen,  but  Ames's  "  Marrow  of  sacred  Divinity,'* 
translated  out  of  the  Latin«  aod  published  by  order  from  the 
Honourable  the  House  of  Gommons>  now  lies  before  us.  Mr. 
Sumner  remarks,  that  this  Translation  is  very  badly  executed. 
The  extracts  which  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers!, 
will  shew,  that  to  translate  it  was  no  easy  task  ;  and  it  may 
possibly  appear  to  manj,  that  it  would  have  been  no  loss  to 
tbe  worlds  had  it  remained  locked  up  in  a  learned  language. 
After  laying  down  in  Chapters  I.,  IL,  IIL,  the  definition,  or 
nature  of  divinity,  the  distribution  of  the  system,  and  the 
nature  of  faith,  the  learned  divine  proceeds,  ia  the  fourth 
chanter,  to  treat  of  God  as  the  oWect  of  Faith,  on  which 
inenable  subject  we  have  the  following  most  lucid  and  practi- 
cal Iremacks. 

'  Now  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  (is)  his  sufficiency 

*  attd  his  cfficteacy.  These  two  are  the  pillars  of  faith^  the 
'  .preps  of  Comfort/  the  incitemeiftts  of  piety,  aiul  the  surest 
^  fibarks  of  true  religioQ.     The  suificiency  of  God    is  duat 

*  thereby  be  himself  -hath  sufficient  in  himself  for  himself  and 

*  fot  us:  hence  also  he  is  ^called  AU-sufficient.  Qen,  Kvii,  1. 
'  This  sufficieticy  of  God  is  the  first  ground  or  reason  of  our  faith, 

*  why  we  believe  in  him,  vh.  because  he  is  able  to  give  us 

*  life.  Rom.  iv.  20.    Tlie  sufficiency  of  God  is  in  his  essence 

*  and  subsistence.  The  essence  oi  God  is,  that  whereby  he  is 
'  a  being  absolutely  first . . « ,  Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  God  is 

*  one,  and  only  one  ;  secondly,  that  God  is  of  himself,  that  is, 

*  Deitfier  fi:om  another,  nor  of  another,  nor  by  another,  nor  for 

*  fimother.' 

Compare  with  this  muddy  ftieology,  the  following  observa- 
tions of  Milton's  on  the  same  awful  subject. 

*  God  is  known,  so  far  as  he  is  pleased  to  miike  us  acquninted 
aalxh  himself,  either  ffom  his  own  nature  or  from  his  efficient  power. 

*  When  we  spifdk  of  knowing  God,  it  most  be  understood  with 
reference  to  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  man ;  for  to  know  God 
tts  he  really  is,  far  transcends  the  power  of  roan's  thoughts,  much 
more  of  hu  perception*  ( 1  Tim.  vi«  16. )  God  therefore  has  made  as 
foil  a  revelation  of  himself  as  our  minds  can  conceive^  or  the  weak- 
Bess  of  our  nature  can  bear. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  oomprehend  accuratelv  under  way^  form  of  de- 
finition the  Dkine  nature^  for  so  it  is  called,  2*Pet.4.4r«,  that  yc 
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tnighi  h&  piiTtiik^n  ot  the  Divlnd  htttufe— though  nfttUfc  dd^  toot 
here  signify  essence^  but  the  Dtvine  image,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  8.  tvhick  by 
nature  ate  no  Gods,  arid  ^unin?  Col.  ii.  9.  Qnoryii  Rom.  L  ^.  t^  Quov 
Acts  xvii.  29.  which  Words  are  all  translated  Gtklkettd*  But,  thougtn 
the  naturd  of  God  cannot  be  defiiied,  dnce  he  who  has  no  feAcient 
cause  is  essentially  greatest  of  all,  some  description  of  it  at  least  may 
be  collected  from  his  names  and  attributes.' 

Hef^  Milton  appeats,  as  a  divine^  to  great  advantage  in 
cotnt)ari8on  with  ms  master.  But  let  lis  now  see  how  Dr. 
Amesy  in  his  fifth  chapter,  proceeds  to  explain  the  subsistence 
of  God,  as  distinct  from  his  essence.  Every  sentence,  itk  the 
original,  is  numbered,  and  forms  a  distinct  paragraph ;  but 
for  convenience*  sake,  we  omit  the  breaks. 
*  The  Subsistence  of  God  is  that  one  Essence,  as  it  is  with  its 
petsohal  properties.  The  same  essence  is  common  to  three 
subsistefnces,  and,  as  touching  the  Deity,  every  subsistence  i& 
of  itself.  Nothing  moreover  is  attributed  to  the  Essence^ 
whi6h  tnay  not  bfe  attributed  to  every  subsistence  in  regard 
of  the  Essence  of  it.  But  those  things  that  are  attributed 
properly  to  fevery  Subsistence  in  regard  bf  its  subsistence, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Essence.  The  ^Subsistences  are 
distinguished  frbm  the  Essenci^,  aS  the  manners  of  subsistitig 
growing  together  With  the  same  Essence  are  distinguished  fronii 
the  same  absoltltely  Considered.  They  are  distinguished  among 
themselves,  as  Relatives,  by  certain  relative  properties ;  so  as 
one  cannot  be  iinother ;  yet  they  are  together  in  nature,  neither 
can  they  be  s^id  to  be  former,  or  latter,  but  in  order  of  begin- 
ning, and  manner  of  subsisting.  But  seeing  those  relative  pro- 
perties are  as  it  were  individuating  in  an  essence  that  lives 
spiritually  and  most  perfectly :  therefore  those  subsistences 
are  rightly  called  persons.  Now  these  properties  are  not 
inherent  qualities,  out  relative  affections,  unto  which  agrees 
all  that  peffectioh  Which  is  found  in  the  like  atfections  of  the 
crefttiire,  b\it  ho  imperlTection  agreeth  to  them.  Hence  it  i& 
that  a  rielatit^  pboperty  in  God  doth  make  or  infer  a  person^ 
which  ih  the  crfeatnres  nalth  not  the  same  teaSoh.  These  stkb- 
sistehced  are  eithier  breathing,  as  1P*alher  and  Sonne,  ot 
breathed,  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  breathe^  or  send  forth,  is^ 
a  relation,  ^ot  ^uch  as  uy  itself  can  m^^e  ^  person,  but 
coMmon  to  tWo  persbns.  The  relative  property  61  the  iPathet 
is  to  beget,  l^sai.  ii.  I'.,  John  iii.  16.,  Heb.  i.6.  Henee  he 
is  the  fi^M  ih  Order.  iPhe  relative  property  of  the  Sonne  ii^ 
to  be  btegotlen,  that  is,  so  to  proceed  from  the  Father,  that 
he  is  panakiet  of  the  same  Essence,  and  doth  petfec^y  re«- 
sembl6  his  nature,  and  hence  he  is  the  second  in  order,  neb. 
i.  3.    The  propetty  of*  the  tiLbly  <jrfaost  %  to  "be  tr^th^  or 
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*  sent  forth  and  proceed  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Sonne* 

•  John  XV.  26.,  Rom.  viii.  2.,. Gal.  iv.  6.' 

The  work  in  which  this  perilous  jargon  occurs,  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  Parliament  as  '  a  work  useful  for  this  season' 
(1642).     We  may  conclude  that  its  authority  stood  high  ;  and 
indeed,  Milton  would  hardly  have  adopted  it  as  a  text-book, 
had  it  not  been  one  of  the  most  approved  systems  of  divinity 
of  that  age.     Nor  were  these  the  dogmas  merely  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Ames.     Attempts  at  explication  and  definition  on  this 
inscrutable  subject,  not  less  presumptuous  and  not  much  less 
unintelligible,   have  been  received,  applauded,  and  defended 
to  the  present  hour.     It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  perhaps, 
when  they  are  implicitly  received  by  a  pious  mind,  because, 
within  the  mysterious  folds  of  an  enigmatic  disguise,    they 
include  the  truth.    Too  often,  the  effect  of  these  pernicious 
philosophizings  is,  to  bewilder  and  distress  an  ingenuous  mind, 
by  awakening  doubts  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
On  such,  a  mind  as  Milton's,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  an 
impression  of  utter  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  must  have  been 
made  by  this  received  explication  of  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
llow  could  he  possibly  teach  his  pupils  such  divinity  as  this  ? 
He  was,  therefore,  in  a  manner  compelled  to  turn  fes  atten- 
tion to  framing  a  system  more  accordant,  in  his  own  opinion, 
with  the  discoveries  of  Revelation.     It  is  true,  that  the  erro- 
neous dogmas  and  false  reasonings  of  the  orthodox  supply  no 
reason  for  abandoning  the  truths  they  hold,  and  running  int(> 
opposite  errors  ;  but,  in  making  good  his  escape  from  error  on 
one  side,  it  is  seldom  that  the  theologian  does  not  pass  ber 
yond  the  confines  of  truth  on  the  other.      Milton  regarded 
these  human  interpretations  as  unsupported  by  Scripture.     He 
saw  that  with  regard  to  such  dogmas  as  these,  the  Romanists 
were  right, — they  could  be  substantiated  only  by  Tradition, 
which,  to  a  true  Protestant,  will  not  pass  for  either  evidence  or 
authority.     But  he  knew  that  the  knowledge  of  God  could  be 
obtained  only  from  Revelation.     The  Scriptural  doctrine  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  lost,  when  it  was  only  obscured  under 
a  cloud  of  logical  subtilties;  and  he  therefore  set  about  its 
re-discovery. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Milton's  mind  was  of  a 
poetical^  rather  than  of  a  philosophical  cast, — that  he  was  more 
unagins^ive  than  sceptical,  more  eloquent  than  severely  rea- 
'  aoning.  At  the  time  that  he  first  seriously  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  composition  of  his  "  Idea  of  Theology,"  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  his  grand  poem,  in  which,  as 
in  aii  intellectual  pantheon,  every  part  of  theology  was  to  b^ 
ipenonified. .  His  great  argument  led  bim  far  back  into  eternity^ 
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vfhen  **  the  Word  was  with  Qod/^  and  laid  him  under  a  sort  o* ' 
necessity  to  exhibit  the  Word  in  distinct  personality,  as  an 
object,  not  of  faith  merely,  but  of  imagination,  and  as  the 
separate  agent  in  distinct  transactions.    The  abstract  meta* 
physical  positions  of  theologians  iailed  him  here.    They  pre- ' 
sented  nothing  tangible  to  his  gfasp   or  footing.     He  had  at ' 
once  to  achieve  the  work  of  the  theologian  and  that  of  the' 
poet,  and  yet,  if  possible,  to  keep  them  distinct,  never  suffer- 
ing fancy  to  invade  the  office  of  Revelation,  but  ever  bearing' 
in  mind  the  command,  while  framing  this  gorgeous  tabernacle 
for  Divine  Truth,  •*  See  that  thou  make  all  things  according 
"  to  the  pattern  shewed  thee  in  the  mount.*'    Without  ventur- 
ing to  apologize  for  either  his  poetical  or  his  theological  errors, 
we  must  bei  permitted  to  give  expression  to  our  astonishment, 
that  he  has  fallen  into  no  worse  improprieties.    Who  but  he, 
while  thus  soaring  into  the  heaven  of  invention, 

*  Upon  the  seraph-wings  (^  Ecstac^y' 

would  have  preserved  that  perfect  self-possession,  calmness, 
and  sobriety  of  manner  which  he  always  displays  when  he 
approaches  the  precincts  of  such  awful  themes  ?  And  who, 
that  had  been  beguiled,  like  Milton,  into  the  semi-Arian  hypo- 
thesis, which  his  theme  and  argument  almost  seemed  to  de- 
mand, and  at  all  events  would  contribute  to  recommend  to  his 
adoption, — would,  like  him,  have  maintained  so  reverential  an' 
adherence  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  that,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, his  creed  never  leads  him  into  improprieties  of  phra- 
seology, so  that  the  whole  poem  has  been  till  now  implicitly 
received  as  orthodox  ? 

But  while  We  think  that  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  the  nature- 
of  his  high  enterprise  might  predispose  him  to  this  hypothesis, 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  adopted  it  on  what  appeared  to 
him  solid  and  scriptural  grounds;  nor  are  we  left  at  a  los^* 
to  know  the  steps  of  the  process.  The  main  argument  on 
which  he  rests,  is  this  ;  that  *  Generation/  however  explained, 
'  must  be  an  external  efficiency*  This  opinion,  it  will  immediately, 
be  seen,  he  maintains  in  opposition  to  the  dogma  respecting 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  grounding  his  argument  oii 
the  unauthorized  statements  of  the  orthodox  on  this  point. 
The  eternal  and  necessary  existence  of  the  Word,  so  far  from 
being  explained  or  proved  by  the  tenet  in  cj^uestion,  is,  by  such 
language,  involved  in  apparent  contradiction.  As  a  general 
position,  it  is  self-evident,  that  generation,  derivation,  ema- 
nation, procession,  not  less  than  creation,  imply  an  external 
efficiency ;  and  every  step  that  is  taken  to  explain  the  manner 
of  this  generation,  confirms  this  idea.     Archbishop  Seeker^  for 
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iiiBtoQ^f  in  bis  excelleot  JLectares  on  the  Creed,  speaking  of 
our  Saviour,  says  2  •  In  respect  of  hit  Divine  nature,  he  derived 

*  his  being  from  the  Father  by  an  eternal  generation/  And 
Witsius  remarks,  that  *  the  very  idea  of  generation,  properly 
«  BO  csUled,  nam^y»  that  by  which  one  is  constituted  the  Son 

*  of  any  person,  includes  the  communication  of  the  same  na- 
'  ture/*  '  How  the  communication  of  the  essence  to  the 
^  Third  Person  by  breathing, — differs  from  tJbe  communication 

*  of  the  saiBe  essence  to  the  Second  Person  by  generation,  are 

*  inysteries,'  he  elsewhere  remarks,  *  the  knowledge  of  which 
'  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  great  Teacher  to  reserve  for  the 
« <jel«6tial  atate,  Acpordingly,  Milton  renjarks,  that  the  '  di- 
<  vine^  themselves  a|*firpe^  |Jb^  tj^re  is  a  certain  emanation  of 

*  the<  3oi>  from  the  Father ;  for,  though  they  teach  that  the 
«  Spirit  is  co-«6sential  with  the  Father,  they  do  not  deny  that 

*  it  emanates,  and  goes  out,  and  proceeds,  and   is  breathed 

*  from  the  Father, — which  are  all  expressions  denoting  external 

*  efficiency.'  In  like  mam)er,it  has  Been  usual  with  theologians 
to  speak  of  the  Father  as  the  '  Fountain  of  Peity,' — a  phrase 
which  virtually  concedes  the  derivation  and  dependence  of  the 
Word  and  the  Spirit,    '  By  calling  the  Father  the  Fountain  of 

*  the  Deity  or  of  the  Tnnity,'  remarks  the  venerable  John 
Brown  of  jEIaddington^-— '  by  saying  that  the  Divine  essence  is 
C0mnmnicated^  or  mat  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  produced,  or  that 
'  tbey  have  a  personal,  thongh  not  an  essential  dependence  on 

*  the  Father, — ^learned  men  have  inadvertently  biiirt  this  myst- 
'  jery,  and  given  occasion  to  its  enemies  to  blaspheme.*  *  Who- 
'  ^yer  asserts  that  the  Son  owes  his  essence  to  the  Father,'  re- 
marks Calvin,  '  denies  him  to  be  self-existent.'  He  therefore 
contends,  that  as,  according  to  the  Scriptures',  there  is  essenti- 
ally but  one  God,  '  the  es^erice  of  both  tne  Son  and  the  Spirit 
'  is  unbegQtten.'  In  the  nex^t  sentence,  however,  he  draws  what 
may  s^em  a  djistinction  too  metaphysical  for  modern  readers, 

J' 
#  See  Witsius  on  the  Ap<wtI^'Cree4 ;  ^r^ipsiated  (yifi^h  copious 
notes)  by  the  Rev.  DQoald  Fr^ser  of  QaUowsy.  ^  vols.  8vq*  Glas- 
gpWy  lS%9f  (Vol.  I.  p.  153*)  We  tak^  thi^  oppprtunity  of  beariog 
our  ieafimf^y  tp  the  ability,  learning,  aqd  dingence  dLsplayed  by 
Mr*  Fraser  in  diis  praiseworthy  attempt  to  mftke  the  Enelish  reader 
.Qcxiu^ioted  with  que  of  the  best  works  of  Witsius,  and  m  the  valu- 
able notes,  critical  and  theological,  with  which  he  has  accompanied 
his  Translation.  We  trust  that  this  recommendation  of  the  work  to 
die  notice  of  our  readers,  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  a  distinct 
review  of  the  book,  which  scarcely  comes  within  our  province.  We 
are  Indebted  to  Mr.  F^  for  pointing  out  the  passage  citqdfrom  Seeker. 
Dr.  Owen  and  ibe  late  Priacipal  nill  bay^  be  refiiarksy  used  similar 
fiiraseolQgy. 
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when  he  contends,  that  because  the  Fatheir  is  the  flfat  in  iprder> 
and  hath  of  himself  begotten  the  Logos,  be  is  justly  esteemed 
the  original  and  fountain  of  the  whole  Diriaityy^r-r^intini^ting 
that  the  Son  is  personally  though  not  essentially  begotten,  ana 
that  in  a  sense  which,  n  applied  to  his  essence,  would  m^ke 
the  Word  a  derived,  communicated,  or  dependent  subsistence. 

All  this  subtile  confusion  results  from  toe  attempt  to  press 
certain  phrases  into  the  service  of  a  metaphysical  philosophy, 
by  taking  them  as  explanatory  or  expressive  of  the  mode  of 
the  Divine  Existence,  instead  of  receiving  as  a  fact,  and  as  ail 
that  wie  are  concerned  to  know,— ^this  testimony  of  the  Father 
respecting  his  only,  his  well^eloved  Son ;  that  Jesus  is,  in  a 
sense  absolutely  peculiar  to  himself,  and  not  only  supreme 
but  exclusive  and  unioue,  the  Son  of  the  Living  Ood,  who  is 
**  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father/'  Even  when  the  word  Son  is 
made  the  subject  of  an  over-curious  etymological  dissection, 
and  we  proceed  to  push  our  inquiries  into  the  mode  or  nature 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Filiation  of  the  Divine  Logos,  we 
are  immediately  stopped  short  by  that  impassable  barrier  of 
thick  darkness  which  surrounds  the  proper  sphere  of  reason. 
That  Christ  was  eternally  the  Son  of  Goa  as  respects  his  inef- 
fable dignity,  may  safely  be  affirn^d,  whether  we  hold  with 
those  who  believe  the  Sonship  of  Christ  to  relate  chiefly  to 
his  Mediatorial  character  and  locamaiion,  or  wbeUier  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  proper  title  of  his  essential  Deity^  But  the 
moment  that  we  begin  to  insist  on  the  Eternal  Son$bip  of 
Christ  as  a  metaphysical  dogma,  expressive,  not  of  bis  essen- 
tial dignity  and  godhead,  but  of  the  nature  of  his  subsistence 
in  relation  to  the  Father,  we  touch  the  borders  of  Arianism* 

To  escape  from  the  entanglement  of  these  contradictory  ex- 
planations, Milton  cut , the  knot^  He  denies  the  eternal  and 
necessary  generation  of  the  Son,  as  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
but,  unhappily,  agreeing  with  the  divines  of  bis  day  in  under- 
standing the  word  generation  in  it  Uteral  ^en$e^  as  implying 


t     ^\    '  >'        n     'iiiM  n 


*  See  Calvin's  Institutes,  (Allen's  Transl.)  vol.  i.  pp.  i69,  16S. 
Calrin's  own  words  are.  *  Nam  quisjuis  essentiatum  d  P4Ure  FHium 
esse  dicitf  ^  seipso  negat  esse....Ex  Scripturis  docemus  unum  essentiaUter 
Deum  esse,  ideoque  essejitiam  tarn  Filii  quath  SpirUm  esse  ingeuUam, 
Sed  quatenus  Pater  ordine  primus  esty  atque  ex  se  genuk  suam  &i- 
pienHam^  merito  i^nsetur  priiudpium  et  Jons  totius  divinitatis,  Ita 
Deus  ind^nitlt  est  ingenitusy  et  Pater  etiam  persona  respectu  inge- 
nitus*  And  further  on,  •  Atqui  alibi  (Augustinus)  abhac  calumnia 
sepurgat,  ubi  Patrem  vocat  pnncipium  totius  dettatis^  quia  h  nuUo  est ; 
prudenter  scilicet  ea^endens  specialiter  Patri  adscribi  Dei  nomeut  quad 
nisi  ab  ipso^atinitium^  conc^pi  nequeai  simplex  Dei^mOas.* 
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mode  of  procUiction^  he  foands  on 
that  what  was  generated  must  hare 

*  thing/  he  says,  '  can  be  more  eiidcat.  Aim  fins  God  of  kis 

*  own  will  created,  or  eenerated,  or  [iiodmjtti  i6at  Sam  bcfcie 

'  all  things,  endued  wiw  the  Dinne  oatmcas*  im  theftlaes  of 

'  time,  he  miraculonsljr  begat  Inm  in  kis  kamaa  xisme  of  the 

'  Virdn  Mary/    But,  tfio^h  armbolmBe  tkas  hx  wish  Aims, 

he  differs  most  essentiaUy  bom  him  in  mMSilnm^  Aai  the  Son 

is  consubstantial  with  the  Father— ^ISK  otfos  tfmkttmmAm  gm 

vrwiueti  propriui  erai  FmUt/    Hence  it  viD  he  seen,  this  he 

field  literally  and  entirely  the  Niecne  creed.  bcLeiiag  in '  One 

^  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  only  begotten  Soq  of  God.  besottcn 

'  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds^  God  of  God,  Kshs  of^light, 

^  very  Ood  of  rery  God,  begotten,  not  mide,  boEtr  of  one 

^  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  aB  thiE]^  «vs  made/ 

The  following  sentences  will,  we  think.  cfeufy'pcoT^  timi  he 

would  have  been  able  mneaervedly  Id  snfaBciibeo  cTerr  aitide 

of  this  confession. 

«  All  tbesa  pasisges  pnwe  Ae 
world  was  msae,  bat  mtj  *- 
from  all  eternity/    p.  9$, 

*  Tills  pofat  uypeers  < 
some  of  the  modems  la  the 
Iwfl^nnlng,  ooder  the  nane  of  the 
of  the  whole  crestioa,  by  whomsA 
both  in  heaven  sod  io  esrth.'    p.  88. 

«  The  geoeratioo  of  the  Divine  amma  is  drfoaeJ  by  no  one  with 
more  sublimity  sod  copioosnem  thsa  bj  the  Apssde  la'the  £lehre«s» 
Ui,».  H^ham  he  hiUk ajfoimUd hor ^ tM dai^  hf  mkam  aZ»  he 
made  the  worlds  f  teho  bemg  ike  MgMmeu  sflstM^  adiieee- 
fffCMM  image  of  his  pcnoth  ^c.  It  mms  be  anAsntaoi  feEHs  thk.  that 
Uod  imparted  to  the  Son  m  modi  m  he  pleased  of  the  Dsiioe  aatare, 
nay,  (/the  Divine  smbsUnee  Usdt\ 

tite  soDStance  with  the  wlioir 

Father  had  dven  to  the  Son 

himself,  which  would  be  a  contiadictisn  of  tcnK»  iaiseni  of  a  laode 
of  generation^  This  is  the  whole  that  is  laneaM  cwwyniing  the 
gOMratioo  ^  the  Sod  of  God.  Whaeier  w«jhes  to  be  wiser  than 
thhy  becomes  foiled  in  his  pmsait  sfter  wiu  iusa>  entailed  m  the  de- 
esitfulness  of  vaia  philosc^pfayy  or  ladMr  of  ssphistrr,  and  invohed 
iAdsrkaess.'    pp.  97, 8. 


The  only  expressions  m  the  i „^  

conceive  of  Milton's  objecting  to.  are  the  an«ds  •  wjr  Gt>d  of 
*  very  God  ;*  because,  if  self-€ristenc*  be  nndeistond  eqnlly 
t^f  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  as  impfied  in  that  term,  it  is 
certain  that  Milton  would  hare  rejected  it,  and  woold  have 
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treated  as  ^  contradiction,  a  phrase  which  seems  to  intimate  a 
derived  or  secondary  self-existence.  In  this  respect^  indeed, 
h6  contends  for  the  simplicity  and  supremacy  of  the  seli- 
existent  Deity  in  the  Father,  and  sometimes  in  lan^age  which 
seeins  to  fall  below  his  exalted  sentiments  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture and  '  substance*  of  the  Son.  When  )\e  comes  to  speak 
of  the  communication  of  the  Divine  attributes  of  Omnipre- 
sence, Omniscience,  Supreme  Authority,  Omnipotence,  the* 
power  of  conversion,  the'  act  of  creation,  (as  '  the  secondary 
*  efficient  cause,*  per  quern,)  preservation,  renovation,  resusci- 
tation, final  judgement,  and  Divine  glory, — all  to  the  Son,— 
it  is  painful  to  see  how,  to  escape  from  the  inference  that  these 
attributes  prove  essential  Deity,  he  is  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  evasions  and  ()\ialifications  worthy  only  of  the  Soci- 
nian  school.  Unable,  and  what  is  more,  unwilling  to  deny 
that  our  Lord  is  possessed  of  these  attributes,  he  is  reduced  to 
the  position  that  they  do  not  attach  to  him  absolutely, — al- 
though, in  fact,  *  absolutely,*  in  this  connexion,  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  really.  Omniscience,  omnipotence,  and 
omnipresence  do  not  admit  of  degrees,  of  being  more  or  less 
absolute,  even  if  we  can  conceive  of  their  being  derived  or 
communicated, — a  '  second  Omnipotence,'  to  use  our  great 
Poet*s  own  expression,  or  a  second  Omnipresence.  He  admits 
that  Jehovah  has  "  given  his  glory"  Jo  the  Son,  though  **  ano- 
ther*' than  the  Father ;  but  contends,  and  truly,  though  not 
consistently,  that,  by  so  doing,  the  Father  does  not  elienate 
his  glory  from  himself  in  imparting  it  to  Him  who  is  "  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.** 
Omissions,  however,  as  well  as  unsatisfactory  and  iiicorrect 
assertions,  will  be  found  in  this  part  of  his.  argument,  though 
nothing  occurs  which  comes  so  nearly  to  a  misrepresentation 
or  perversion  of  Scripture,  as  a  passage  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  wnere  he  seemingly  intro- 
duces Messiah  as  among  the  worshippers  before  the  throne, 

*     M..  ■    .1  >  I  among  them  chief.' 

In  the  Visions  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  the  Lamb  was  not 
among  those  who  ^  circled  the  holy  mount,'  but  was  **  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne," — not  among  the  worshippers,  but  receiv-. 
ing  the  worship  of  every  creature  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
'*  The  throne  ot  G«^  and  the  Lamb"  was  the  same ;  and  ''  be- 
fore the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb"  stood  the  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number.  '*  The  glory  of  God  did 
Ughten  the  city,  and  the  Lamb  was  the  light  thereof."  Now, 
with  Archbishop  Leighton,  we  maintain,  that  *  to  pretend 
'  to  give  any  explanation  of  the   Divine  Essence,   as  dis- 
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'  tinct  from  what  we  call  his  Attributes,  would  be  a  refine- 
*  ment  so  absurd,  that,  under  the  appearance  of  more  accurate 
'  knowledge,  it  would  betray  our  ignorance  the  more*.' 
Where  the  Divine  attributes  inhere,  there, — if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  ov—that  is  God.  If  the  Son  of  God  be, 
as  touchfng  his  Essence,  my  Creator,  preserver,  regenerator, 
lord,  and  judge — the  cause  by  whom  (per  quern)  I  am,  the 
Source  from  whom  I  receive  all  things,  the  Dispenser  of  my 
final  happiness, — the  Almighty,  the  All-sufficient,  whose  glory 
is  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  joy  of  all  its  blessed  inhabi- 
tants,— then,  whatever  metaphysical  difficulties  may  be  raised 
respecting  the  properties  of  the  Divine  Essence, — my  faith 
cannot  mistake  its  object. 

V  '  Thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 
Hencefortli,  and  never  shall  my  heart  thy  praise 
Forgety  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  disjoin.' 

(Tv  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.  Voyage  en  Angleterre  et  en  Russie. — Travels  in  England 
and  in  Russia,  during  the  Years  1821,  1822,  and  1823.  By 
Edouard  de  MontuI6.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.674.    Paris,  1825. 

"IF  we  may  judge  of  the  impression  mafle  on  the  minds  of 
-■-  foreigners  by  our  printed  travels  in  their  countries,  from 
the  effects  whicn  the  speculations  of  their  voyagjpurs  concern- 
ing England,  produce  on  our  feelings,  we  must  seem  a  very 
absurd  and  laughter-moving  people.  It  is  really  marvellous, 
and  *  pretty  considerably*  provoking,  to  read  the  whimsicali- 
ties, not  to  say  the  malignancies,  which  some  of  our  foreign 
visiters  will  broach  as  fearlessly  as  if  a  six  weeks'  tour  had 
been  a  six  years'  domiciliation.  There  was  a  General  Fillet, 
some  years  back,  who,  in  revenge  for  a  captivity  on  parole  of 
no  very  long  duration,  amused  himself  with  venting  all  manner 
of  gross  and  calumnious  fabrications  against  our  national 
character.  And  there  has  been,  recently,  a  Dr.  Pichot,  who 
has  published  some  very  amusing  letters  about  England,  much, 
no  doubt,  to  the  edification  of  his  correspondents,  but  tending 
much  more  to  the  illustration  of  certain  sufficiently  disadvan- 
tageous peculiarities  in  the  excellent  Doctor's  own  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution. 

The  temperament  of  a  publishing  traveller  ought  to  be  very 
equable.     He  should  by   no  means  be  a  humorist,  and  his 

*  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  344. 
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pulse  should  always  beat  healthful  time.  He  should  have 
much  charity^  both  natural  and  cultivated^  towards  both 
blockheads  and  bigots,  since  they  are  a  breed  that  he  will 
encounter  in  all  countries,  not  excepting  his  own.  Many 
things  must  cross  his  path  that  he  will  not  like,  more  that  he 
cannot  understand  ;  and  he  should  be  prepared  either  to  in- 
vestigate or  to  forget  the  one,  and  quietly  to  tolerate  the  other. 
If  all  nations  thought  and  felt  and  livea  alike,  the  zest  of  tra- 
velling would  be  gone,  and  the  spell  of  our  own  fire-side,  with 
its  hovering  influences  of  home-felt  delight,  would  lose  of  its 
intensity.  It  is  the  faculty  of  identifying  himself  with  all  the 
varieties  of  national  character  and  custom,  not  less  than  that 
of  detecting  them  with  keen  and  discriminating  glance,  that 
distinguishes  the  successful  tourist ;  and,  all  other  qualities  of 
curiosity,  acquisition,  activity  being  equal,  the  best  natured 
and  most  accommodating  traveller  will  secure  the  largest  and 
ripest  harvest  of  facts  and  illustrations.  No  representation 
can  be  trust-worthy,  when  the  original  has  been  seen  through 
an  impure  medium.  A  mist  has  the  effect  of  enlarging 
masses,  obscuring  outlines,  neutralising  colours,  and  confound- 
ing shadows.  Now,  what  a  fog  is  to  the  picturesque,  preju- 
dice is  to  every  object  that  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
mind.  If  we  set  out  on  our  travels  with  an  exclusive  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  our  own  habits,  national  and  personal,  we 
shall  be  sufferers  at  every  stage,  and  resolute  grumblers  in  the 
mass  ;  but  if  we  take  up  the  more  philosophical  principle  of-— 
something  to  commend  m  each,  and  all  things  to  be  tolerated 
in  all — we  shall  both  journey  more  comfortably  on  the  way, 
and  bring  home  the  larger  stock  of  information  in  the  end. 
To  take  our  own  feelings  and  habits  with  us,  as  the  unvarying 
scale  of  comparison,  is  to  assume,  instead  of  proving  the  right ; 
it  is,  moreover,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  great  practical 
benefit  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  what  is  defective  in 
our  own  system. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  every  subject,  the  smiling 
and  the  ''  vineear  aspect.*     An   Englishman  of  fashion  win 

Suarrel  with  the  Vetturini  of  Italy,  because  they  are  not 
ressed  in  scarlet  and  gold  like  the  post-boys  of  Salt-Hill : — 
an  artist  is  delighted  with  their  efiTect  as  figures  in  the  land- 
scape. If  one  of  otit  commercial  travellers,  on  a  holiday  trip 
to  Brussels  and  Waterloo,  chances  to  get  imprisoned  in  a 
treckschuyt,  he  gets  fidgety  at  the  stoppages  and  slow  move- 
ments, wanders  at  the  odd  people  that  surround  him,  meets 
with  a  '  Monsieur  Kaniferstane'  at  every  turn,  and  thinks 
every  moment  an  hour  till  he  gets  back  to  his  lodgings  at 
Pentonviile*     A  difierently  gifted  person  admires  the  ditterent 
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scene  that  greets  his  eye,  watches  the  shiftings  of  the  land- 
scape, is  entertained  with  the  strange  costume  of  the  natives, 
and  gratified  by  their  civility ;  the  unusual  mode  of  convey- 
ance is  rather  amusing  from  its  novelty  and  the  means  which 
it  affords  of  leisurely  observation,  than  annoying  from  its 
tardiness  and  bustle ;  he  is  content,  in  short,  to  become  for  a 
season,  an  interested  sharer  in  the  general  movement,  and  to 

Eostpone,  until  a  happier,  though  scarcely  a  more  pleasant 
our,  the  attachments  of  country  and  the  emotions  of  home. 
The  same  cast  of  observation  will  apply  to  the  multifarious 
cargo  of  a  Paris  Diligence.  Here,  the  man  with  uncombed 
hair  and  dirty  neckcloth,  climbs  to  the  roof,  unless  on  a  rainy 
day  he  should  have  dexterity  enough  to  make  interest  with 
the  guard,  and  then  with  his  shaggy  coat,  like  a  great  wet 
water*dog,  he  takes  his  seat  by  your  side,  and  dries  himself 
at  leisure.  There,  the  gentleman  with  foul  linen  and  unwashen 
hands,  takes  place  beside  you,  and  exhausts  himself  in  efforts 
to  make  the  agreeable.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ? — Put 
on  the  sullens  or  affect  drowsiness? — No,  a  wise  man  will 
listen  with  ajLtention,  repay  courtesy  with  courtesy,  and  will 
thu&  gain  a  lesson,  if  in  nothing  else,  at  least  in  sfavoir  vivre, 
Biit,  in  truth,  however  disagreeable  these  rencontres  may  be  in 
our  own  country,  in  foreign  lands  their  inconvenience  is  mate- 
rially diminished  by  the  valuable  information  they  convey. 
There  are  some  chapters  in  human  life,  some  phases  in  human 
character,  that  are  not  to  be  learned  in  GrosvenOr-square  or 
the  Muedekt  Faix,  and  we  would  rather  acquire  their  theory  in 
a  stage*coach>  than  go  to  St*  Giles's  or  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Antoine  in  quest  of  reality. 

Englishmen  are,  after  all,  we  guess,  the  least  tolerant  of 
travel lersy  and  the  most  easily  irritated  by  those  little  incon- 
veniences and  perversenessQS  with  which  the  only  way  of 
dealing  is,  to  meet  them  with  a  smile,  and  dismiss  them  with 
a  jest.  We  cannot  always  have  cushions  and  a  ti;avelling- 
cainage,  cringin^  landlords  and  servile  waiters,  patent  springs 
and  M'Adamised  roads,  down  beds  and  blood-horses.  But 
we  can  always  carry  with  us  the  recollection  that  these  are  but 
the  luxuries  of  life  ;  that  they  are  at  once  the  enjoyment  and 
the  scourge  of  the  voluptuary ;  that  although  great  hardships 
are  injurious,  minor  ones  are  invigorating ;  that  in  some  cli- 
mates,, a  curtained  couch  is  less  refreshing,  than  the  bivouac  ; 
and  that  tlie  sensualist  to  whom.  Turkey  ^carpets  and  elastic 
Ottomans  are  become  necessaries  of  existeoice,  goes  out  of  his 
proper  circle  when  he  seeks  the  wild  magnificence  of  Alpine 
scenery,  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  cultivated  nature,  and  the 
various  aspects  of  society  i^  foreign  dimes.  But  now  for  M. 
MontuI6,  and  his  Voyage  en  Anghterre.- 
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*  Perhaps,*  he  remarks,  *  there  is  no  country  of  which  siich  dif- 
ferent descriptions  have  been  given.  Jealousy  or  enthusiasm  has 
dictated  ahnost  every  page  that  has  been  written  respecting  Eng- 
land. I  now  perfectly  understand  the  exaggeration^  favourable  or 
otherwise,  that  I  have  remarked  in  a  multitude  of  works;  the  French 
in  particular,  in  consequence  of  their  nearly  incessant  hostility  with 
England,  have  rarely  been  able  to  judge  of  its  inhabitants  with  im- 
partiality. This  country  is  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  that,  as 
character  or  opinion  swa^s,  it  will  be  regarded  and  estimated  in  a 
manner  essentialiy  diiFerent. 

*  When  a  man  has  always  lived  amid  French  disorder,  confusion, 
I  might  almost  say,  negligence;  and  when  he  still  retains  the  love  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  he  must  be  filled  with  admiration  in  this  coun- 
try, where  every  thing  is  arranged  in  prescribed  regularity,  where 
nature  itself  seems  to  be  adorned  in  its  purest  and  freshest  colours. 
For  mj'self,  I  slipuld  he  exclusively  enchanted  with  England,  if  I 
had  not  previously  seen  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

*  Imagine,  in  the  cities,  the  utmost  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  tho 
best  possible  taste  in  the  *  set-out'  of  the  shops ;  inns  where  every> 
thing  is  ready,  and  every  thing  is  good  (!)  The  landlord  complai- 
santly  opens  the  door  of  the  coach,  presents  his  arm  to  assist  you  in 
getting  out ;  the  waiters  endeavour  to  read  your  wants  in  your  looks, 
and  all  these  persons  are  so  well  dre&sed,  that  you  feel  yourself  the 
more  gratified  by  their  obliging  servility.  Represent  to  yourself,  if 
possible,  roads  not  so  wide  as  ours,  not  paved,  nor  adorned  by  regu- 
lar ranges  of  trees,  but  winding  easily  in  a  country  of  shaded  hills, 
of  cultivated  valleys,  of  bright-green  turf;  roads  without  ruts,  gra- 
velled like  garden-walks,  bordered  by  a  causeway ;  add  to  this,  a 
precocious  verdure,  cottages  where  the  agreeable  embellishes  the 
useful,  mansions  in  which  every  thing  is  made  to  yield  to  elegance 
and  to  perspective  effect.  All  this  passes  rapidly  before  your  eyes, 
for  tlie  diligences  are  not,  as  in  France,  slowly  and  laboriously  drag- 
ged through  the  successive  stages.  The  horses  go  over  their  ground 
at  a  swift  and  steady  pace;  the  coachman's  whip,  always  hanging- 
over  them,  is  seldom  applied  in  a  more  serious  manner.  All  this 
gives  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  rich  aspect  which  it  presents. 

'  My  admiration  for  our  rival  had  been  nearly  arrested  at  a  very 
early  period  of  its  excitement.  When  we  stopped  at  Rochester  to 
dinner,  I  asked  for  some  water  to  wash.  A  handsome  and  elegant  < 
chambermaid  shewed  me  into  a  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  and  after 
bringing  the  necessary  apparatus,  approached  me  and  held  out  her 
hand.  I  confess  that  I  at  first  interpreted  this  gesture  in  too  favour- 
able a  manner ;  biit  it  toon  appeared  that  she  was  only  asking  rac  for 
a  gratuity.  From -this  time  I  discovered  that  in.  England  the  slightest 
service  is  rated  at  a  shilling,  or  at  least  at  sixpence. 

'  At  ten  o'clock  we  were  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Every  thing 
seemed  illuminated;  hydrogen  gas  shone  from  both  sides  of  the 
streets  in  el€fgant  lamps,  anfd  gushed  in  large  flames  in  an  infinity  of 
shops/ 
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M.  de  Montule  admits  the  superionty  of  London  in  the 
competition  with  Paris.  The  Parisian,  from  his  cl.aracterislic 
urbanity^  will  appear  as  an  individual  to  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  London  citixen  ;  but  when  the  general  aspect 
of  the  two  cities  in  point  of  civilisation  is  compared,  Paris  can- 
not sustain  the  trial.  The  contrasts  and  approximations  of 
that  capital  are  strikingly  unfavourable. 

*  Splendid  monumentSy  palaces  dose  to  the  neglected  habitations 
of  misery,  displease  the  eye.  In  London,  order,  regularity,  the  width 
of  the  Streets,  a  general  bustle  among  a  population  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, all  is  in  harmony :  you  are  satisfied  with  all.  The  French- 
man dislikes  the  restraint  of  neatness,  but  he  is  gratified  with  it  when 
it  comes  in  his  way  ;  and  London,  in  this  point  of  view,  excites  his 
admiration.' 

Our  Author  excepts,  however,  the  city,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  £)ofa.  and  is  shrewd  enough  to  find  out  that  com- 
merce  will  always  be  confined  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  great 
capital,  because  ships  cannot  pass  London  Bridge.    His  admi- 
ration is  unbounded  at  the  splendid  estabiishments,  d^ws  rOitest, 
of  the  principal  merchants,  and  he  expatiates  with  much  satis- 
faction; on  the  powder,  silk  stockings,  and  well -blacked  shoes 
of  their  servants.     He  is  mightily  puzzled  with  the  difference  in 
this  respect,  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  *  Countings*  and  ap- 
pears to  be  amazingly  scandalized,  that  •  in  a  land  of  liberty' 
a  merchant's  valet  should  be  better  dressed   than  his  clerk. 
Liberty  seems  to  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as 
'  heaven  and  earth' with  the  Frenchman's  torn  nether  garments; 
but,  if  the  goddess  be  at  all  concerned,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
clerk,  who  dresses  to  please  himself,  while  the  lacquey  figures 
in  the  livery  of  his  master. 

M.  de  M ontnl^  sneers  at  the  common  phrase  *  shelving  the 
lions,  as  a  spiritutlh  enigme.  The  fact  is,  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  joke,  and  as  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  being 
among  our  continental  readers,  we  shall  punish  him  for  his  sar- 
casm by  leaving  him  in  his  ignorance.  The  parks — he  cannot 
comprehend  how  a  park  can  be  a  lion — delight  him ;  and  he 
talks  very  rationally  on  the  subject  of  that  piquant  assemblage 
of  oddities,  uglinesses,  common-places,  and  beauties.  Regent 
Street. 

*  I  cannot,'  he  says,  *  describe  its  effect;  it  satisfied  me;  I  am 
partial  to  novelties.  The  English  study  regularity  in  the  Arts  less 
than  we  do,  but  they  display  more  boldness  in  their  architecture,  and 
build  sometimes  in  a  capricious  style ;  but  they  often  produce  striking 
combinations,  and  this  street  will  be,  not  only  the  most  extraordinary, 
bat  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world/ 

He  finds  that  soda-water  is  principally   sold  by  the  apothe- 
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caries  ;  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  quality  and  reason- 
able charge  of  a  casual  tavern  dinner.  A  ^sit  to  '  Bedlam' 
draws  from  him  an  animated  and  amply  merited  euloo^y  on  thdit 
admirably  managed  establishment.  M.  Montul^  visited  the 
Tower,  and  saw,  potir  de  V argent,  all  its  curiosities ;  we  feel 
ashamed  of  the  miserable  rapacity  that  levies  so  exorbitant  a 
tax  for  so  paltry  an  exhibition.  The  whole  cannot  be  seep  by 
a  single  person  for  less  than  six  or  seven  shillings  !  We  cannot 
agree  with  M.  Montule  in  his  criticism  on  the  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  tambour  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  To  our  ap- 
prehension, its  efiect  is  admirable,  and  we  should  be  more  dis- 
posed to  censure  the  heavy  and  naked  stylobate  on  which  it 
rests.  We  quite  coincide  with  him  in  his  dislike  of  the  taste- 
less '  tourelles '  which  flank  the  pediment  ;>  we  would,  moreover, 
without  ceremony  or  delay,  cashier  the  balustrade,  which  Sir 
Christopher  was  compelled  to  add,  against  his  better  judge- 
ment. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  in  his  wig  reminds 
our  Traveller  of  the  Malade  iniaginaire,  and  he  mistakes  the 
Mace  for  the  King's  Sceptre.  Towards  the  close  of  the  volume, 
we  have  a  sketch  of  our  constitutional  history,  and  of  oar  juri- 
dical system,  from  which  we  learn  that  when  the  Grand  Jury 
has  found  a  true  bill,  the  Petit  Jury  is  obliged  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  condemnation. 

Bath  reminds  M..  Montule  of  Genoa,  with  the  trifling  diffe- 
rence, that  it  has  a  running  stream  instead  of  a  noble  bay. 
On  bis  approach  to  Birmingham,  he  discovers  that  it  presents 
an  *  admirable  aspect.*  He  gets  into  a  worse  humour  with 
the  English  as  he  w^iirls  along,  and  before  he  reaches  the 
'  great  workshop  of  tbe  world,'  ne  finds  out  that  our  rabbits, 
quite  conscious  that  they  are  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
law,  are  perfectly  free  from  their  natural  timidity.  His  de- 
scription of  the  country  about  Dudley  is  brief  but  good,  and 
reminds  us  of  our  own  surprise  and  gratification  when  we  first 
traversed  that  singular  scenery,  the  Campi  Phlegrmi  of  Eng- 
land. At  Liverpool,  he  finds  out,  that  though  the  English 
are  a  thinking  people,  they  think  about  little  things  and  about 
their  own  interests  ;  he  forgives  us,  however,  in  consideration 
of  Newton,  Addison,  Shakspeare,  and  Pope. 

*  I  shall  state  a  circumstaDce  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
calculating  habits'  of  the  English,  in  contrast  with  those  of  mere 
routine  by  which  we  are  distinguished.  I  had  seen  near  the  Pont- 
Neufy  at  Paris,  a  very  iDgenious  steam-engine,  constructed  for  the 

purpose  of  ri^moving  the  mud  from  rivers  and  harbours...* In  all 

that  1  heard  from  the  spectators,  there  was  nothing  in  favour  of  this 
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tnilj  useful  invention;  •  few  sarctsms  and  witticigms,  and  nothing 
more*  I  found  the  tame  machine  at  Liyerpoo),  where  it  was  just 
bcooght  into  use  An  immense  crowd  was  examining  it  with  atten- 
tion ;  erenr  one  congratulated  the  author  of  so  precious  a  discovery  ; 
a  few  indiyiduab  modestly  suggested  probable  improvements. — 
Tliere  is  France  ayod  England.* 

Manchester  is  hastily  dismissed,  but  not  without  a  becom- 
ing expresnan  of  iodigDation  at  our  home  slave  system  which 
sacrifices  the  health  and  happiness  of  multitudes  of  unhappy 
children  to  the  demon  of  gain.  On  the  road  to  Carlisle,  he 
witnesses  a  boxing- match,  and  he  seems  rather  inclined  to 
patronise  that  humane  and  salutary  custom.  Scotland  seems 
much  to  his  taste.  The  situation  and  architecture  of  the 
'  Modem  Athens/  draw  from  him  the  admission  that  the  first 
18  the  most  *  agreeable'  in  the  world,  the  second  in  the  '  best 
*  taste.^  He  had  found  the  English  cold  and  reserved ;  he 
finds  the  Scotch  gay  and  chatty — '  children  playing/  '  dogs 
running  about/  and  wisdom  in  abundance. 

After  Edimbourg  comes  Glasgow  with  its  '  commercial  no- 
'  bletse ;'  then  Wallace  and  Miss  Porter,  Dumbarton  and  the 
Clyde, '  Greenhok  the  port  of  01askow,*Inverary  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  all  hurried  over  with  a  rapidity  that,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  make  the  getting  up  of  '  travels'  a  very  easy 
species  of  manufacture. 

We  shall  not  attend  M.  de  Montul^  through  his  harlequi- 
nade to  Staffa  and  through  Ireland  to  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
His  movements  are  too  rapid  to  allow  room  for  much  descrip- 
tion, and  a  simple  itinerary  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
nearly  as  well.  He  finds  time,  however,  to  invent  a  marvel- 
lous theoiy  of  basaltic  formation,  and  to  sneer  at  the  confort- 
able  of  a  breakfast-table  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  because  it 
only  presented  eggs,  roast  beef  and  mutton,  butter,  and  tea : 
iH;diihg  of  all  this  would  satisfy  our  traveller,  and  he  nego- 
tiated with  great  spirit  and  firmness  for  a  glass  of '  wisky.'  He 
returns  to  England,  quarrels  with  Sunday  because  the  people  walk 
slowly  and  the  theatres  are  shut ;  gives  no  less  than  three  pa^es 
and  a  quarter  to  admiration  and  description  of  Portsmouth  with 
its  arsenal ;  and  reaches  London  in  time  for  the  Coronation. 
The  events  of  that  day  convince  him  that  English  liberty  is 
*  the  shadow  of  a  shade^'  since  a,  lord's  coachman  cut  at 
some  of  the  mob  with  his  whip,  anc^  the  cuirassiers  paid  no 
attention  when  thei)opuIace.s}iout€4  '  Queen,  Que^/ 

The  vQJume  which  relates,  to  JUissia,  we^ball  dismiss  with- 
out commctut,  both  because  we  have  recently. given  an  article 
on  that  country,  and  because  M.  Montul^  s  is  not  precisely  the  • 
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text  that  we  feel  inclined  to  discui^s.  If,  however,  he  doei 
not  write  either  eloquently  or  profoundly,  he  is,  on  the  whole, 
neither  illiberal  nor  splenetic,  and  we  part  from  him  in  good 
humour.  \ 


Art.  III.  Ditcourses  on  Prophecy^  in  which  are  considered^  its  Struc- 
ture, Use,  and  Inspiratioo.  By  .John  DaviBOiif  B.D.  8vo.  pp. 
559.    Price  158.    London,  1825. 

I T  is  curious,  and,  were  the  subject  less  awful,  would  be 
■-  amusing,  to  mark  the  triumph  of  the  infidel  at  the  sup- 
posed invalidation  of  some  minor  evidence  of  the  Chrjistiaa 
faith.  When  some  new  sopbism,  or  some  antiquated  and 
hundred  times  refuted  c^vil  is  put  forward,  as  a  definitive  aur  . 
gument  in  demolition  of  some  small  segment  of  the,  great  . 
circle  of  demonstration  which  surrounds  the  evangelical  8ys«- 
tern,  it  is  forthwith  set  down  as  a  complete  and  final  victory, 
which  ought  to  be  followed  by  an  unconditional  surrender  On 
the  part  of  the  champions  of  the.  Bible. 

Supposing  that  to  oe  true,  which  is  demonstrably  false>  that 
some  single  link  of  the  chain  had  proved  faulty,  or  even  ex- 
tending the  supposition  to  every  distinct  class  of  evidence  but 
one; — still,  while  that  single  mode  of  proof  remained  i^nshsJ^^n, 
•it  were  an  entire  and  sufficient  attestation  of  the  claimii  of 
Christianity.    This  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  lost  sight  of.    .Oi^r  . 
jealousy  for  the  security  of  the  ark,  may  render  us  too  anxious . 
concerning  some  of  its  exterior  defences*    We  would  not  by 
any  means  undervalue  the  peculiar  advantages  wUich  we  de-  ' 
rive  from  that  altogether  extraordinary  combination  of  testi- 
mony which   surrounds  the  gospel  as  with  an  impregnable 
munition,— 'history,  with  its  cloud  of  witnesses — miracles,  wip^ 
the  manifest  finger  of  God — prophecy,  with,  its  gradual  fulfil- 
ment and  opening  prospects ;  but  we  shall  do  well  to  take 
heed  lest,  while  we  stand  in  admiration  of  the  whole,  we  lose  . 
sight  in  some  degree  of  the  distinct  value  and.impprl;aace  of. 
the  several  parts. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  very  often  taken,  and  which  Mr.  Davi- ' 
son  has  placed  in  a  very  striking  light.  After  having  shewn 
that  the  failure  of  one  class  of  evangelical  evidence  would  be 
compensated  by  the  positive  force  of  the  remainder,  and  that 
the  grand  system  of  testimony  is  supported  by  arguments* 
drawn  from  distinct  and  independent  sources,  he  proceeds  as 
follows. 

'  Would  he  (the  unbeliever)  put  the  case,  that  U^e  Miracles  of  the 
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New  Testament  are  not  completely  authenticated,  that  Prophecy  19 
not  luminouB  enough,  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  not  so  extraordinary 
as  to  be  clearly  beyond  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  its  Founder  not  so  much  above  all  exatnple,  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  by  such  instruments,  not  incapable  of  being  explained 
on  human  principles,  its  profound  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man 
not  unlike  an  accident,  the  sincerity  and  martyrdom  of  its  first 
teachers,  who  attested  the  facts  of  it,  possibly  a  delusion  ?  Still  he 
IS  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  difficulties,  and  must  for  ever  remain 
there,  till  he  is  prepared  to  resist  and  reply  to  the  reason  whicli 
arises  from  these  considerations  put^together,  and  repel  the  claims  of 
a  religion  which  they  so  strangely  conspire,  each  in  some  degree, 
and  all  with  a  more  pregnant  evidence,  to  corroborate  and  establish. 

*  The  dispassionate  inquirer  will  read  these  evidences  in  another 
sense.  In  each  of  them  he  will  trace  some  real  and  substantial  testi- 
mony, something  not  to  be  invalidated.  Finding  here,  on  the  whole, 
so  much,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  so  little,  to  create  or  Ibrtify 
a  rational  faith,  he  will  recognise  in  them  the  discriminating  proofs, 
which  designate  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Revelation  to  which 
they  adhere,  and  thereby  command  his  assent  to  **  the  record  which 
God  hath  thus  given  of  tiis  Son." 

*  As  to  the  believer  in  Revelation,  he,  with  respect  to  this  variety 
of  evidence,  may  observe  upon  it,  not  without  some  confirmation  of 
his  faith,  how  many  of  the  divine  attributes  are  pledged  and  en- 
gaged to  him,  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  For  tne  evidence  of  it 
embodies  to  his  view  the  very  fullness  of  those  attributes,  there  being 
no  one  just  idea  we  can  frame  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  does 
not  find  a  place  in  some  point  of  that  attestation.  The  sovereign 
Power  of  God,  overruling  nature  as  his  creature,  is  seen  in  the  mi- 
racles— His  Omniscience  in  the  Prophecies — His  Holiness  in  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel — His  Wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  it — His  Provi- 
dence in  its  propagation— and  not  one,  but  many  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, illustrated  in  the  life  of  his  Incarnate  Son,  Benevolence, 
Long* suffering,  Wisdom,  Holiness.  The  very  evidences,  therefore, 
ofHhe  Christian  Religion  have  impressions  of  the  divine  nature  irra- 
diating them,  and  thus  they  coincide  with  the  S3rstem  of  that  religion 
itself,  wherein  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  exercise  of  these  his  perfec- 
tions, is  proposed  to  us  asjhe  object  of  faith,  with  its  consequent 
affections  and  duties.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Scripture  prophecy,  that, 
while  it  supplies  one  of  the  most  signal  attestations  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  it  furnishes  a  concurrent  series  of  illus- 
trations and  evidences  of  its  own  verity.  Prophecy  was  in- 
tended /or  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  was  to  prepares  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  the  minds  of  men  for  one  grand  event, 
and  it  was  also,  thereafter,  to  be  appealed  to«  both  in  the  ex- 
pectations it  had  awakened  and  in  their  entire  fulfilment,  as 
the  dictate  of  the  Pivine  purpose,  and  as  the  "  testimony  of 
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Jesus.*'  Hence,  its  complicated  character,  commanding  con- 
tinual attention  by  its  awful  menaces,  its  irapresRive  signs,  it» 
high  appeals,  its  stern  and  uncompromising  morality,  compel- 
ling reverence  by  the  frequent  and  startlmg  fulfilment  of  a 
portion  of  its  predictions,  and  making  all  subservient  to  its 
main  design  of  bearing  witness  to  Him  who  ^  was  to  come^  in 
*  the  fullness  of  time,  to  consummate,  not  to  destroy,  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Thus,  while  it  testified  of  Jesus,  it 
bore  witness  to  itself;  there  was  no  deficiency  in  its  authori- 
tative address;  there  was  no  failure  in  the  entireness  of  its 
accomplishment.  From  this  peculiar  character,  both  of  con- 
temporaneousness and  futurity,  difficulties  of  interpretation 
would  necessarily  arise,  independently  of  those  which  must 
essentially  belong  to  publications  so  closely  connected  with 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Divine  counsels ;  and  from  want 
of  due  discrimination  in  this  particular  have  probably  origi- 
nated some  of  the  conflicting  opinions  which  divide  theo- 
logical inquirers,  especially  on  those  points  which  refer  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews.  But  whatever  hinderances  may  have 
beset  the  path  of  investigation,  there  has  been  no  deficiency  of 
explorers,  all  with  their  urgent  claims  to  exclusive  consi- 
deration as  the  grand  discoverers,  and  each  with  his  special 
machinery  for  clearing  all  obstructions.  The  Rabbis,  the, 
Fathers,  popes  apd  presbyters,  laymen  and  divines,  have  come 
forward  in  their  turns ;  and,  although  there  has  been  much  dis- 
honesty and  more  blundering  in  a  large  portion  of  their  be- 
wildering commentaries,  yet,  it  must  be  said  to  the  honour  of 
theolo2:ical  science,  that  on  no  subject  in  the  whole  compass 
of  intellectual  exertion,  has  the  human  mind  been  more  keenly 
or  effectively  employed.  Mr.  Davison,  for  the  present,  brings 
up  the  rear  of  writers  on  Prophecy,  and  so  well  has  he  per- 
formed the  task  he  had  undertaken,  as  to  take  high  rank  among 
the  ablest  of  them  all.  His  general  object  is  briefly  stated 
in  the  following  extract,  but  we  shall  feel  it  necessary  to 
go  somewhat  more  largely  into  the  specific  contents  of  the 
volume. 

*  The  First  of  these  Discourses  is  employed  in  treating  of  the 
Christian  Evidences  in  general,  and  the  Connexion  of  Prophecy  with 
the  rest. 

<  The  Second,  in  considering  the  Moral  Contents  of  the  Prophetic 
Volume,  as  distinguished  from  its  Predictions. 

*  In  the  Four  next,  I  have  entered  into  the  Structure  of  Prophecy^ 
and  the  Course  of  its  Dispensation. 

*  In  the  Six  last^  its  Inspiration  and  Divine  Prescience  are  ex- 
amined.' 

The  object  of  this  distribution  of  the  subject  is  to  shew. 
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1st,  The  Structure  and  the  Contents  of  Prophecy ;  2,  its  Use 
and  Design  in  reference  to  the  several  periods  in  which  it  was 
given  ;  3^  the  proofs  which  it  bears  of  a  distinct  Inspiration, 
manifested  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  predictions. 

There  is,  in  the  Prophetic  writings,  a  perpetual  and  most 
impressive  intermixture  of  moral  precept  with  predictive  inti- 
mation ;  and  they  are  eminently  distinguished  by  their  clear 
apd  fearless  statement  of  the  principles  of  pure  theology  during 
a  lapse  of  a^es  in  which  the  whole  world  beside  lay  in  darkness 
and  corruption. 

*  When,'  asks  Mr.  Davison,  *  were  these  essential  doctrines  of 
religion  and  morality  taught  ?  They  were  taught  to  one  separated 
people ;  at  a  time  when  the  popular  religion  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  gone  into  idolatry  and  polytheism,  and  the  principles  of  morals 
proportionally  gross  and  imperfect ;  or  where  better  notions  on  these 
subjects  had  place  in  the  minds  of  meQ»  they  had  no  solid  footing, 
for  want  of  the  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  them  upon  the  life  and 
conscience ;  and  at  the  best,  the  very  choice  of  tlielr  notions  fell 
short  of  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  doctrine  extant  in  the  books 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel.  But  what  these  prophets  delivered,  they 
delivered  as  by  inspiration ;  however  they  spoke,  whether  to  predict^ 
qr  to  instruct,  it  was  not  in  their  own  name,  **  but  as  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  them.''  This  was  a  high  pretension  in  their  doc-^ 
trine ;  yet  for  what  greater  or  better  purpose  could  inspiration  be 
given  ?  The  worthiness  of  the  end,  and  the  apparent  fruits  of  the 
gifl,  render  the  gifl  itself  most  credible. 

«  For  compare  in  this  light  the  oracles  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  with 
the  creeds  of  Paganism.  In  tlie  one  the  religion  is  the  foundation  of 
the  morals.  By  the  Pagan  creed,  the  morals  were  rather  perverted 
and  deteriorated.  The  best  resources,  indeed,  of  heathen  virtue,  were 
in  the  natural  faith  of  conscience,  which  a  corrupt  theology  could 
not  wholly  obliterate.  But  in  the  one  case,  religion  and  virtue  were 
united ;  in  the  other  they  were  at  variance.  And  the  Philosophy 
which  did  the  most  to  reclaim  the  theory  of  ethical  truth,  could  not 
restore  the  broken  union  between  that  truth  and  religion  ;  and  so  the 
whole  system,  in  which  man's  best  fortunes  lay,  was  out  of  order. 
Philosophy  wanted  religion ;  and  oracles  and  priests  cared  little  for 
virtue.  The  teachers  of  Israel  held  both  in  perfect  concord  to- 
gether. In  that  age  of  the  world  they  were  no  ordinary  persons  who 
did  so.    None  but  they  are  known  to  have  done  it.' 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  high  standard  of  morality  which 
distinguishes  the  prophetic  writings,  and  the  awful  sanctions 
which  they  employ  in  the  enforcement  of  their  doctrinal  pre- 
cepts, they  fall  short  of  the  Evangelical  Scriptures  in  the 
fulness  01  their  revelation,  as  well  as  in  all  that  constitutes  a 
comprehensive  and  elevated  system  of  faith — a  pure  and  per- 
fect rule  of  life.     The  Prophets  went  beyond  the  Law,  but 
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they  attained  not  unto  the  Gospel.  It  wag  not  in  the  order  of 
the  Evangelical  system,  that  thiey  who  were  only  heralds  and 
preparers  of  the  way,  should  anticipate  that  entire  discovery, 
which  it  was  reserved  for  Him  to  make,  who^  in  the  fUlness  of 
time,  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  In  this  point  of 
view,  then,  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  hold  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  Gospel  as  given  by 
Christ.  This  representation  is  carried  on  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Davison  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 

<  The  line  of  prediction  began  at  the  first  with  the  promise  of  a 
Redeemer;  but  the  promise  was  general  and  obscure,  and  indeter- 
minate in  all  its  modes  and  circumstances.  The  sao^e  word  of  pro* 
raise  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time ;  it  grew  in  force  and  clearness 
till  it  approached  its  consummation.  So  of  other  instances  of  Scrip- 
ture prediction  ;  thev  had  their  enlargements,  tn  like  manner,  the 
divine  law  was  unfolded.  The  Patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic  covenants 
do  not  express  so  full  a  model  of  the  law  of  righteousnessy  by  whidi 
man  is  to  serve  his  Creator,  as  the  later  revelation  given  by  the  pro- 
phets. The  prophets  carr^  on  that  law ;  they  furnish  it  with  new 
materials  of  sentiment,  motive,  and  duty  ;  and  this  they  do  under  the 
guidance  of  an  original  inspiration  granted  to  them,  as  they  declare^ 
and  not  as  commentators  wno  merely  elicit  the  sense  of  the  law  ex* 
isting.  Hence,  the  sin  of  Israel  was  this,  that  ^<  they  made  their 
hearts  as  an  adamant-stone,  lest  they  should  hear  the  Zato,  and  the 
words  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit  by  the  former 
Prophets,**  Hence,  Christ  acknowledges  and  confirms  **  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets^  as  the  two  connected  parts  of  the  existing  moral  reve- 
lation, which  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  ^'  to  complete''  and  esta* 
blish  for  ever. 

*  And' it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Prppliei,  who  of  all  others  is  the 
most  full  and  exiplioit  in  deiineatine  the  Messiah's  kingdom  of  m^ 
dempdon,  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  copiousness  and  variety  of 
his  lessons  of  holiness.  Isaiah  is  not  mpre  <  the  Evangelical  Prophet* 
for  that  which  he  foretold,  than  for  that  which  he  taught.  And  this 
might  be  said,  that,  although  a  Christian  could  not  consent  to  a  sur- 
render of  the  New  Testament  itself,  yet  if  any  one  book  of  the  Old 
were  to  be  selected  as  a  substitute  for  that  more  perfect  eift,  wherel^ 
to  direct  equally  his  faith  and  his  obedience,  none  eoind  be  takeii 
so  adequate  to  both  those  purposes  as  the  volume  of  this  eminent 
Prophet,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  behold  the  glory  of  Christ's  king- 
dom with  an  .eagle  eye,  and  to  drink  of  the  spirit  of  holiness  beyond 
his  brethren. 

*  To  conclude  this  tQpic,  I  add  one  observation  more  upon  it.  One 
book  of  the  Pentateuch  there  i8>  wherein  may  be  found  the  pathos 
and  sublimities  of  religion  in  a  strain  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  This  book  em- 
braces a  rehearsal  and  republication  of  the  law  by  the  great  Prophet 
of  it  himself;  with  a  survev  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt  and  the  Wilder* 
ness ;  the  past  acts  of  God's  mighty  arm,  working  in  terror  and  in 
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mercy  ;  the  stipulated  blessings  of  obedience,  (which  I  may  caU  the 
Mosaic  be^atitudes)  ;  and  a  terrific  insight  into  the  future  plagues  of 
his  apostate  people.  Of 'the  majesty  of  the  bopk,  and  the  impres- 
siveness  of  it  in  these  particulars,  a  calm  and  deliberate  perusal  can 
alone  convey  any  just  idea.  Nor  are  the  signatures  of  authentic 
truth  and  inspiration  less  stampt  upon  it.  But  here  also  may  be 
traced  the  progressive  scheme  of  Scripture.  For  this  Very  book,  if  I 
mistake  not,  might,  in  its  doctrinal  character  and  use,  be  set  above 
the  simpler  and  earlier  promulgation  of  the  law  as  recorded  in  Exo- 
dus. And  next,  though  in  sublimity  it  be  inferior  to  nothing  in  tlie 
Prophets,  it  may  be  ranked  as  only  approaching  to  the  practical 
standard  of  faith  and  personal  obedience,  exhibited  in  the  doctrines, 
promises*  and'  precepts  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  considerate 
reader  will  judge  whether  this  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  di- 
vine law  by  the  later  prophets  be  not  a  just  one.  If  it  be  admitted, 
one  use  and  intent  of  their  mission  will  be  better  understood  ;  and 
the  remote  members  of  revelation  will  be  seen  to  compose  a  con- 
sistent whole,  not  by  uniformity,  but  progression,  every  part  of  it 
silently  advancing  toward  the  spirit  and  perfection  of  the  Gospel.' 

The  collateral  character  of  Prophecy,  to  which  we  have  be- 
fore adverted,  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  Promise  made  to 
Abraham.  The  verification  of  that  portion  which  related  to 
the  possession  of  Canaan,  was  a  pledge  of  the  more  ample 
fulfilment  of  that  which  foretold  the  ultimate  extension  of  the 
blessings  first  given  to  his  seed,  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  And  this  character  is  maintained  throughout  ihe  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  one  hand,  they  refer 
to  the  Jews  and  their  immediate  connexions ;  on  the  other, 
they  point  steadily  to  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Davi- 
son's exposition  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  discussion  is  con- 
ducted with  his  wonted  ability,  but  it  appears  to  us  somewhat 
deficient  in  distinctness  and  definition.  He  affirms  the  tempo- 
rality of  the  Mosaic  sanctions ;  and  contends  that  to  the  Isra- 
elites, the  import  of  the  types  was  *  latent — it  was  a  Sense  not 
'  disclosed  to  the  Hebrew  worshipper.'  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion respecting  the  comparative  clearness,  to  u$  as  Christians^ 
of  their  intent  and  object.  The  great  Antitype  has  been  mani- 
fested, and  in  his  personal  character,  as  well  as  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  appearance.  He  has  given  an  ample  and  glo- 
rious illustration  of  that  which  was  before  obscure  and  un- 
certain. But,  the  comparative  view  of ^ the  subject  being  put 
aside,  we  cannot  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  D.  There  is  the  same  distinction  between  latency  and 
the  common*parlance  meaning  of  obscurity  as  between  twilight 
and  absolute .  darkness*  Now,  if  the  types  were  specifically 
*  latent^  or  '  concealed/  the  Jews  were  left,  not  in  uncertainty^ 
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but  in  starlesg  midnight.     It  should   seem,  (and  on  sacred 
ground   we  would  tread  reverently,)  that,  on   Mr,  Davison^s 
supposition,  though  the  very  spirit  of  their  institutions  warned 
them  from  idolati^,  they  were  left  without  defence  against  the 
encroachments  of  superstition.    Take  away  from  the  expres- 
sive ritual  of  Judaism  the  meaning  and  object  which   gave  it  >. 
reality,  and  made  it  effective  to  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  its  observers,  and  you  reduce  it,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
ceraedy  to  a  mere  splendid  ceremonial.     But  invest  it  with  its 
peculiar  character,  and  give  to  the  temple   worshippers  some 
apprehension,  however  imperfect,  of  its  continual  reference  to 
a  parallel,  though  infinitely  higher  series  of  transactions,  and 
you  place  them  on  different  ground  ;  they  become  at  once  the 
responsible  agents  in,  a  "  reasonable  service."    There  is,  in- 
deed, one  strong  fact,  which,  taken  alone,  might  give  ^fSlausi- 
bility  to  Mr.  Davison's  position ;  we  allude  to  that  remarkable 
proneness  to  idolatry,  which  for  so  long  a  period  was  the  dis- 
grace and  scourge  of  the  Jewish  nation.     It  may  be  speciously 
urged,  that  if  this   consciousness   of  a  higher  n^eaning  and 
loftier  direction  were  possessed  by  the  Jews,  it  would  have  been 
a  most  effectual  preservative   against  idolatrous  error.     We 
grant  that  it  would,  had  these  great  truths  been  constantly 
kept  in  view,  and  their  influence  been  cherished,  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.     But  we  are  not  pleading  for  this  univer* 
sal  knowledge ;  at  least,  not  for  its  actual  and  honest  reception 
by  the  negligent  multitude.     We  contend  only  for  such  means 
of  acquiring  illumination  as  would   leave  them  *^  without  ex- 
cuse," and  these,  we  think,  were  to  be  found  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  temple  8ei*vice.    There  was  a  marked  contrast  be- 
tween what  may  be  called  the  moral  and  the  material  divisions 
of  their  system.     Though  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  reveal  him- 
self by  awful  symbols,  nis  spiritual   nature  was  clearly  indi- 
cated, by  the  very  media  through  which  the  skirts  of  the   di- 
vine glory  were  dimly  seen.    But  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple 
were  tangible  and  circumstantial,  and  though  accordant,  in 
one  sense,  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  theocracy,  yet,  in 
another,  were  at  variance  with  the  spirituality  and  abstraction 
of  the  divine  nature.    Hence,  an  obvious  necessity  for  assign- 
ing a  specific  and  referential  character  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Jews ;  and  such  necessity  could  only  be  overlooked  by  the 
resolutely  ignorant,  the  contentedly  superstitious,  or  by  those 
whose  pride  and  bigotry  had  become  identified  with  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  system.    These  views  might  be  supported  by  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  doc- 
trinal declarations  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New ;  but  we  must 
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basten  on^a  notice  the  Tarious  important  topics  which  lie  be- 
lore  us* 

Mr.  Jl^nuatt,  however,  se^ms  to  idtmtthttt  die  Israelite  had, 
in  sdme' degree,' ^abcees" to  the  great  significations  of  his 
^sacrificial  and  ritnal  worship/  but  maintains  that  he  obtained 
it  only  by  *  the  insinuation  qf  prophecy/  We  are  not  disposed 
to  question  the  a^iyantages  which  were  derived  from  this 
source;  but  we  cannot  aUoW  that  there  was  not  in  the  general 
system  i^omcthing  of  which  the  specific  tendency  was  to  in^ 
d»cate  the:  connexion  between  the  shadow  and  the  substance. 
•  It  would  be  quits'  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Mr,  Davison 
ihroush  his  commients  on  the  chain  of  Prophecy  from  Moses, 
or  father  ftom  Samuel,  to  Malachi.  They  are  conducted  with 
sittgttlar  ability,'  «nd  though  the  amount  of  decided  novelty 
THay  not  begret^'  yet  the  varied  illustration,  the  light  thrown 
on  general  arrangement^  and  the  incidental  annotations,  are 
both  ifiteresting  and  valuable. 

Thfoughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Prophets,  the  Evan- 
^e^lical  strain  of  prMiction  and  reference,  is  too  marked  for 
^rvasiOHoir  misconception.  There  are,  however,  three,  among 
tbbse  who  are  usually  termed  the  Minor  Prophets,  in  whom 
Ifi^^fereiice  to  the  Messiah  is  of  a  different  and  less  direct 
kindf  Th^  prophetic  warnings  of  Jonah  and  Nahum  regarded 
Niti^Vt^h  4  those  of  Habbakuk  related  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Ohaldeans.  But  Jonah  was  himself  a  prophetic  sign,  a  type 
of  the  fte^emer.  His  typical  death  and  burial  during  three 
tkys,  with  his  miraculous  deliverance,  are  expressly  claimed 
by  our  Saviour  as  the  iively  images  of  his  own  dieath  and 
r^brreeil6n»'  While  the  menacing  predictions  of  Joiiah  were 
Untested  ih  their  course  towards  folfilment,  by  the  repentance 
of  Nineveh,  the  subsequent  denunciations  of  Nahum  against 
tbe^a:tne  mighty  city,  nardened  in  iniquity,  were  followed  by 
its  awful  destruction.  These  two  books  may  be  considered  as 
fonaning 

<  connected  jparts  of  one  moral  history;   the  remission  of  God's 
ju^ment  being  Illustrated  in  the  one^  the  execution  of  it  in  the 

other .Of  pure  Christian  prophecy*  either  direct  or  typical, 

perhaps  the  book  of  Nahum  must  be  set  down  as  affording  no  in- 
stBnce.^ 

Htibba;kuk  bears  distinct  marks  of.  Evangelical  character^ 
His  clear  r^erence  to  faith  as  the  principle,  of  the  religious' 
life,  and  his  annunciation  of  the  great. TWo7»  that  was  for  an 
appointed  time,  are  .unequivocal  indicatippsj  and  Uie  conclusion 
of  his  book 
<  contains  a  confesskm  of  his  dWn  faith,  and  that  faith  separated 
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fiom  all  etithly  and  temporal  hopes.  At  such,  it  is  of  a  pure  Evan-, 
geh'cal  character.  The  conclusion  of  Habbakuk  is  in  &ct  a  besui- 
niDg  of  Christ's  proper  doctrine,  and  whoever  will  read  it»  and  then 
pass  to  the  beatitudes  of  the  ^ermon  on  the  Mount,  will  see  in  both, 
the  sanctions  of  Canaan  recede,  and  the  vision  of  the  better  kingdom 
opened** 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  the  earlier  and  larger  portion^  6f  his 
volume,  it  has  been  Mr,  Davison's  object  to  shew,  that  Pro- 
phecy is  of  a  complex  character,  as  well  as  variable  in  its  light. 
Its  *  principal  age'  includes  the  period  from  Samuel  to  its  last 
^lotions  emanation  in  the  predictions  of  Malacfai.  Previously 
to  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  intimations  of  the  great  Deliverer, 
though  eniphatic,  had  been  few.  In  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs, 
the  outpouring  of  the  prophetic  spirit  Was  more  abundant. 
During  the  Egyptian  exile,  it  was  suspended,  but,  under  the 
dispensation  ,of  the  LaW,  was  renewed.  A  silence  of  •  four 
'  hundred  years  follows  the  Law,  and  a  pause  of  the  like  dura- 
'  tion  precedes  the  Gospel.* 

<  The  subjects  of  Prophecy,  varied.  Whilst  it  was  all  directed  to 
one  general  design,  in  the  evidence  and  support  of  religion,  there 
was  a  diversity  in  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  in  respect  of  that 
design.  In  Paradise,  it  gave  the  first  hope  of  a  Redeemer.  After 
the  Deluge,  it  established  the  peace  of  the  Natural  world.  In  Abra- 
ham, it  founded  the  double  covenant  of  Canaan  and  the  Gospel.  In 
the  age  of  the  Law,  it  spoke  of  the  Second  Prophet,  and  fore-sha- 
dowed, in  Types,  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  foretold  most  largely 
the  fixture  fate  of  the  selected  People,  who  were  placed  under  that 
preparatory  dispensation.  In  the  time  of  David,  it  revealed  the 
Gospel  KiT^danif.^ith  the  promise  of  the  Temporal.  In  the  days  of 
Uie  later  rrophets,  it  pre-signified  the  changes  of  the  Mosaic 
Covenant,  embraced  the  history  of  the  chief  Pagan  kingdoms,  and 
completed  tlie  annunciation  of  the  Messiah  and  his  work  of  Redemp- 
tion. Aher  the  Captivity,  it  gave  a  last  aind  more  urgent  information 
of  thd  approaching  Advent  of  the  Gospel. 

'  Thus,  ancient  Prophecy  ended  as  it  had  begun.  The  first  di^ 
covery  of  it  in  Paradise,  and  the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  book  of  Ma- 
lachi,  are  directed  to  one  point.  In  its  course  it  had  multiplied  its 
disclosures,  and  &mished  various  succours  to  religion,  and  created  an 
auUientic  record  of  God's  Providence  and  Moral  Government  to  be 
committed  to  the  world.  But  its  earUestf  and  its  latest  usCf  was  in 
the  preparatory  revelation  of  Christianity.  It  remainst  as  the  gene- 
ral mference  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole,  that  the  Holy  Jesus  and 
his  r^g^on,  are  the  one  principal  object  of  Prophecyi  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  eldelr  revelaition  of  God.* 

As  a  prelixninaxy  step  to  the  consideration  of  prophetic  in- 
spiration, Mr.  Davison  devotes  an  entire  discourse  to  the 
grand  qnestioa  concerning  tiie  reconcilablentiBS  of  the  cantin- 
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gency  of  human  actions  with  the  Divine  fore-knowledge  and 
pre-ordination.    He  has  taken  a  clear  and  common-sense  view 
of  this  knotty  point,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  having 
facilitated  our  progress  through  its  intricacies  and  obscurities. 
For  any  thing  he  has  said  on  the  subject,  its  difficulties  re- 
main as  they  were ;  and  we  believe  that  this  may  be,  without 
much  hazard,  affirmed   of  almost  every  writer  who  has  taken 
up  the  thesis.     He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  avoided 
the  great  error  which  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  speculations 
of  so  many  among  those  who  have  assailed  the  theological 
question — the    confounding    of   free-will    with    free-agency. 
Whenever  Calvinism  is  referred  to,  the  distinction  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  since  while,  on  the  broad  ground  of  Scrip- 
.ture  and  of  fact,  it  denies  the  first,  it  does  not  impeach  the 
second.     On  the  general  inquiry,  whether  the  Divine   Pre- 
science be  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  human  action,  many 
ai)d  most  fantastical  have  been  the  vagaries  of  man's  intellect. 
One  bright  scheme,   while  it  admits  the  attribute   of  fore- 
knowledge, puts  it  to  sleep,  only  to  be  awakened  on  special 
occasions.     A  Dr.  Pearson  has  recently  gone  more  decisively 
.to  work,  and,.unappalled  by  the  startling  consequences  of  his 
hypothesis,  affirms  at  once  the  inability  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
.  science  to  copamand  cognizance  of  the  free  actions  of  men. 
^This  is  laying  the    axe   to  the  root:,  it  is,   unquestionably, 
thorough-going  theology.     All   the   metaphysical  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question  are^  to  be  sure,  very  completely 
got  rid  of ;  but  it  may  be  worth  consideration,  whether,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  uphallowed  infringement  on  the  Divine  attributes, 
the  point  is  worth  gaining  at  the  expense  of  one  entire  and 
most  important  branch  of  Christian  evidence,  the  proof  from 
Prophecy.     In  fact,  the  Doctor  rests  liis  hypothesis,  in  part, 
on    the   absolute   nullification    of    a   large    portion    of  the 
Scripture  prophecies,  since  he  assumes  that  they  contain  no 
.  distinct  predictions  of  free  and  responsible  agencies.    This  is 
.  not  worth  answering ;  we  cannot,  however,  but  express  our 
admiration  at  the  way  in  which  some  men  read  their  Bibles. 
Jf  it  were  necessary  to  make  choice  between  the  two  difficul- 
ties, we  would  rather  sid«  with  Hobbes  and  Bayle,  and,  main- 
taining the  Divine   prescience,  argue  from  it  against  man's 
■freedonfi,  than  question,   with    Dr.  Pearson   and  the  earlier 
>  writers  of  the  Socinian  school,'  the  possibility  of  God's  ab- 
solute fore-knowledge  in  the  case  of  contingent  things. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  Meditaiiones  Sacra,  ii^d  some 
very  acute  but,  withal,  very  singular  observations  on  the 
$ource3  of  Heresy,  part  of  which  bear  very  strongly  on  the 
question  just  referred  to.    That  great  man  expresses  himself 
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in  a  way  which  would  lead  us  to  place  him  among"  ultra-Calvin 
nists  ;  out  he  extricates  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  the  in- 
quiry rather  by  violence  than  by  skill.  He  censures  those  who, 
in  order  *  to  free  and  deliver  the  will  of  God  from  all  imputa- 
'  tion  and  aspersion  of  evil,'  affirm  that  all  f  those  human  ac- 

*  tions  which  partake  of  sin,  depend,  substantively  and  origi- 

*  nally,  and  without  any  sequel  or  subordination  of  causes,  upon 

*  the  will.  These,'  he  asserts,  *  make  and  set  down  and  appoint 

*  larger  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  God  than  of  his  power,  or 

*  rather  of  that  part  of  God's  power  (for  knowledge  itself  is  a 

*  power)  whereby  heknoweth,  than  of  that  by  which  he  moveth 

*  and  worketh,  making  him  foreknow  some  things,  idle  and  as 

*  a  looker  on,  which  he  doth  not  predestinate  nor  ordain  :  . . . . 

*  but  whatsoever  depends  not  of  God  as  author  and  principle 

*  by  inferior  links  and  degrees,  that  must  needs  be  in  place  of 

*  God,  and  a  new  principle,  and  a  certain  usurping  God  ;  wherie- 
'  fore,  worthily  is  that  opinion  refused  as  an  indignity  and  dero- 

*  gation  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  and  yet,  it  is  most 
'  truly  affirmed,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  not  because 

*  he  is  not  author,  but  because  not  as  of  evil.* 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Davison  combats  this  opinion 
with  his  usual  acuteness.  He  takes  a  distinction  between 
'  causation'  and  '  moral  government,'  which  may  be  very  good 
as  a  position  from  which  to  argue,  but  is,  most  assuredly,  itself 
no  argument.  He  goes  on  to  make  comments  in  a  decided 
tone,  and  talks  of  a  '  delegated  power,' which  is,  in  his  own 
phrase,  altogether  '  beside  the  question,*  He  comes  more  to 
the  point,  when  he  affirms  that  •  the  distinction  between  the 
'  knowledge  and  the  pre-ordindtion  of  God,  is  asserted  in  the 
'  whole  scheme  of  the  prophetic  volume ;'  but  he  takes  the  mat- 
ter very  much  for  granted,  and  his  illustrations  of  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine  are  singularly  tranchant  Q,ud  infelicitous. 

*  This  distinction,  so  intelligible  and  so  impDrtant,  is  in  perfect 
conformity  with  that  great  text  of  the  Nevir  Testament  which  has  cost 
Christianity  so  many  painful  disputes.  **  Whom  he  did  foreknotv^ 
them  he  did  predestinate  ;*'  a  separation  here  expressed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Divine  attributes,  which,  if  candidly  considered)  and  strict- 
ly kept  in' view,  might  have  prevented  many  rash  decisions,  which  now 
remain  upon  record,  to  admonish  and  instruct  by  their  mconsistency 
with,  and  opposition  to,  Scripture.  The  same  distinctipn  stands  in 
6qu^  conformity  with  that  other  memorable  text :  **  Of  a  truth 
against  thy  Holy  Child  Jesus — both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to 
do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thi/  counsel  appointed  to  be  done,^*  The 
deed^  we  see,  is  imputed  to  the  humah  agents.    The  effect  of  it,  and 

the  ^ect  alone,  to  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God.    He,  ordaining  an 
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*  Lord  Bacon's  Work*,  edited  foy  Basil  Montague,  Vol.  I.  pp.  219-20. 
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effect  from  an  evil  act  foreseen,  appoints  the  suffering  by  hx^predesti" 
iuUionf  and  permits  the  actjbreknaoon  to  the  doer^s  wu.**  * 

This  is  strange  mystification,  and  compels  us  also  to  take  a 
distinction  between  the  ingenuity  and  the  ingenuousness  of  Mr. 
Davison.  These  agents  of  evil  were  '*  gathered  together,  to  do 
what  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  had  appointed  to  be  done ;" 
and  *  these  awful  and  emphatic  words,'  affirms  Mr.  D., '  ascribe 
'  the  deed  to  the  criminals,  and  its  effects  to  the  Divine  predes- 
tination. To  our  eye,  and  ear,  and  understanding,  they  speak 
only  of  the  deed,  and  do  not  advert  to  the  effects  :  they  state, 
that  Herod,  Pilate,  and  the  Jews  were  assembled  to  carry  into 
execution  the  appointment  of  God's  hand  and  counsel.  Mr. 
Davison  tells  U3,  in  a  note,  that  '  it  is  not  said,  whatsoever  thy 
counsel  appointed  them  to  doJ  This  is^  miserable  trifling.  We 
afe  as  averse  as  Mr.  D.  can  be,  from  the  opinion  which  ascribes 
the  origination,  or  the  predetermination,  of  evil  to  Infinite 
Holiness  and  Beneficence  ;  but  we  had  rather  turn,  in  the  hu- 
mility of  conscious  ignorance,  from  a  Scripture  difficulty,  than 
encounter  it  either  in  a  presumptuous  or  a  prejudiced  spirit.  We 
dare  not  dictate  to  Divine  wisdom  the  terms  in  which  it  is  to 
speak,  nor  fence  with  its  recorded  language  in  compliment  to 
our  own  shrewdness. 

The  gloss  on  Rom.  viii.  29,  pleases  us  no  better.  It  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  is  assumed  by  the  old  theological  quibble, 
as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  unscriptural,  predestination  on  works 
foreseen.  It  would,  we  apprehend,  go  further  towards  the  illus- 
tration of  this  '  great  text,'  to  consider  both  the  prescience  and 
the  preordination  there  spoken  of,  as  having  reference  to  the 
Divine  benignity  towards  the  objects  of  his  election. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  able  though 
somewhat  compressed  discussion  of  the  question  of  Inspiration, 
in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Davison  lays  down  three  conditions, 
as  forming,  in  their  combination,  a  sufficient  criterion  by  which 
the  claims  of  prophecy  may  be  £ried. 

*  Fhrst,  the  hnoiotL  promulgation  of  the  prophecy  pribir  to  the  event. 
Secondly^  the  clear  and  palpable  fulfilment  or  it.  Lastly^  the  nature 
of  the  event  itself,  if,  virhen  roe  prediction  of  it  was  given^  it  lay  remote 
nrom  human  view,  and  was  such  as  could  not  be  foreseeii  by  any  sup- 
fMseabie  effort  ojf  reasoUf  or  be  deduced  upon  principles  o£  calculation 
derived  from  probability  or  experience* 

The  Scripture  prophecies  are  brought  to  the  teist  of  the  cri- 
terion thus  established: — 1.  lii their  application  to  the  Esti£b- 
lishment  of  the  Christian  religion^  2.  in  their  reference  to  the 
degraded  and  exiled  state  of  the  Jewish  people. — 3.  tn  Iheir 
prediction  of  the  great  Apostacy,-^.  In  their  announceinent 
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of  the  vicissitudes  of  Pagan  kingdoms.  In  all  these  particulars^, 
the  examination  is  fairly  and  closely  urged,  and  satisfactory, 
proof  is  given  of  the  coincidence  between  the  prediction  and. 
the  event. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  contents  of  a  volume 
which  will  be  received  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  theor. 
logical  literature.  Mr.  Davison  is  an  acute  and  fearless  inves- ' 
tigator,  an  able  and,  when  he  pleases,  a  clear  reasoner,  a  power- 
ful, and  sometimes  an  eloquent  writer.  He  is  a  man  with 
whom  even  to  differ,  is  to  ensure  instruction ;  and  we  hope  thaty^ 
although  he  has  '  served  his  time '  as  Warburtonian  Lecturer, 
he  may  yet  be  induced  to  complete  his  subject  by  giving  a 
*  view  of  the  Prophecies  of  the  New  Testament/ 


Art.  IV,  A  Short  History  of  the  Church  of  Christy  from  the  close  of 
the  Sacred  Narrative  to  our  own  Times.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry« 
8vo.  pp.  614.  Price  12s.     London.  1825. 

nrHE  Author  of  the  wojrk  before  us  is  already  known  to  our 
-*-  readers  as  a  Biblical  Translator  and  Expositor,  by  his 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  and  his '  Expository  Lectures  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  He  now  presents  himself 
to  our  attention  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  in  which  cha- 
racter he  has  taken  for  his  model  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Milner,  who  professedly  deviates  from  the  course  generally 
pursued  by  the  writers  of  Church  History,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  detailing  the  progress  of  the  genuine  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  The  voluminous  extent  of  Mr.  Milner's  work, 
as  partly  executed  by  himself,  and  afterwards  continued  by  his 
brother,  the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  the  im|)erfect  state  in 
which  it  is  left,  appear  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Fry  the  publi- 
cation of  this  *  Short  History,'  which,  in  addition  to  its  value  as 
a  comprehensive  register  of  facts,  is  entitled  to  notice  for  the 
original  observations  which  it  occasionally  comprises. 

Mr.  Fry  has  correctly  remarked  in  his  preface,  in  referents 
to  his  primary  purpose  in  this  sketch  of  Ecclesiastical  History^, 
that  our  object  should  be»'  to  learn  what  have  been  the  pro- 
gress and  effects  of  the  Truth  as  contained  in  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  a  standard  which,  in  the  spirit  of  consistent  Protestan- 
tism, he  maintains,  we  must  not  bend  to  the  tradition  of 
churches,  or  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  fathers  and  un- 
inspired teachers.  This  caution,  it  will  be  found  most  necesf« 
sary  for  inexperienced  readers  to  carry  with  them  in  their  pro^ 
ffef^  through  many  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  froni  Which 
they  will,  l>ecome  aoquainted  with  the  controversies  df  r^gious 
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opponents,  the  tenets  which  some  have  maintained  and  others 
have  rejected  and  denounced,  the  dogmas  asserted  as  verities, 
or  proscribed  as  errors,  the  creeds  established  by  prevailing 
parties,  the  decrees  published  by  Councils,  and  the  varied 
forms  of  religious  doctrines  which  have  been  authoritatively  en- 
j  oined  and  enforced  by  the  powers  of  this  world  in  their  un- 
hallowed interference  with  the  obligations  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on   the   application   of  the  tests 
which  the  Scriptures  have  provided  for  the  trial  of  the  spirits, 
are,  however,  neither  few  nor  small ;  and  a  writer  who  would 
employ  his  skill  in  tracing  out  the  boundary  line  by  which  the 
religion  of  Christ,  in  its  correct  form  and  spirit,  is  separated 
from  the  numerous  errors  and  the  spurious  and  futile  profes- 
sions which  have  so  extensively  usurped  its  Divine  claims,  will 
very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  being  misled   by  the  guides  of 
whose  assistance  he  must  avail  himself.    The  accounts  of  ec- 
clesiastical historians  are    not  always   trustworthy,  and  the 
means  are  too  seldom  accessible,  by  which  their  truth  may  be 
established,  or  their  misrepresentations  detected-     A   correct 
estimate  of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  proscribed  parties  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  writers  who  notice  them  only  as  op- 
ponents.    Nor  does  even  the  condemnation  of  error  supply  the 
pledge  of  sound  doctrine  in  every  adversary  who  has  engaged 
in  the  exposure  of  heretical  doctrine ;  much  less  does  it  furnish 
the  evidence  of  a  scriptural  faith.     It  would  be   easy  to   refer 
to  works  now  in  circulation,  which,  if  they  should  go  down 
to  future  times  as  the  only  means  of  information  respecting  ^ 
the  religious  character  of  some  communities  in  our  own  age, 
would  cause  them  to  be  considered  in  a   very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  they  ought  to  be  exhibited.     Ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  interest  have  each  furnished  its   quota  of  aid 
in  the  attempts  to  depreciate  and  extinguish  obnoxious  parties; 
and  those  parties  have  not  always  been  rendered  obnoxious  by 
a  departure  from  the  faith,  or  by  deviations  from  the  purity  of 
Christian  practice. 

To  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history,  no  subject  will  be  more 
interesting  than  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  monstrous  power 
which,  originating  in  the  early  ambition  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Church,  and  strengthening  itself  by  every  secular  alliance  from 
which  it  could  receive  assistance,  proceeded  by  gradual,  ad- 
vancements to  that  proud  elevation  from  which,  in  the  persou 
of  the  Romish  pontiffs,  it  looked  dowq  on  prostrate  kingdoms 
and  bumbled  sovereigns.  As  the  pretensions  of  that  surprising 
tyranny,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  reader,  and  he  becomes  familiar  with  thb 
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facts  which  have  perpetuated  its  cruelties  and  its  crimes,  he 
will  be  unable  to  suppress  his  astonishment  that  such  a  tyranny 
should  arrogate  to  itselif  the  titleof  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
while  he  discerns  the  entire  incompatibility  of  this  character 
with  the  abominations  and  atrocities  of  papal  dominion,  he 
will  perceive  the  disagreement  to  be  equally  apparent  in  the 
^oss  ignorance  and  subversion  of  Christian  truth  which  dis- 
tinguished it.  If,  as  Mr,  Milner  has  remarked,  the  Romish 
Church  produced,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  no  single 
person  who  could  have  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'*  it  may  be  asked,* 
What  purpose,  which  should  come  within  the  designs  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church,  could  be  answered  by  a  com- 
munity like  this?  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  that 
the  apocalyptic  Babylon,  perfecting  her  policy,  and  consum- 
mating her  atrocities,  became  the  patron  of  infernal  devices, 
and  sent  abroad  her  fierce  and  bloody  Dominic.  The  period 
of  her  grossest  ignorance  was  the  era  of  her  most  remorseless 
cruelties.  Could  imagination,  by  taxing  all  her  resources, 
present  a  more  striking  and  appalling  contrast  than  wais 
actually  exhibited  by  this  community,  with  the  meek  and  lowly 
Saviour  in  company  with  the  apostles  ?  An  enlightened  writer 
has  a  duty  to  perform  in  respect  to  this  hateful  tyranny,  which 
cannot  be  too  fearlessly  discharged  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  Mr.  Fry  has  aided  the  cause  of  religious 
truth  with  much  of  the  necessary  vigour  and  effect. 

In  the  review  which  Mr.  Fry  has  taken  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  during  the  Apostolic  age,  which  is  the  subject  of  his 
first  chapter,  he  has  very  judiciously  limited  his  details  to  thei 
events  and  circumstances  which  followed  the  ascension  of 
Christ.  Writing  for  the  use  of  persons  who  possess  the  authen- 
tic records  of  those  transactions  in  the  New  Testament,  he  has 
not  deemed  it  requisite  to  fill  his  pages  with  transcripts  from 
the  sacred  narrative,  but  has  selected  the  most  striking  and 
important  occurrences,  and  explained  tbetF  bearings  on  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion.  The  intrusion  of  the  Judaizing 
zealots  into  the  primitive  churches,  and 'the  error  which  they 
patronised  in  insisting  on  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile  con- 
vertSy  is  the  topic  vvhich  is  ttiost  largely  considered  in  this 
chaptier.  In  this  discussion,  Mr.  Fry  has  fallen  into  an  error 
which  is  of  some  moment,  as  the  case  which  he  has  admitted, 
would  in  fact  invalidate  the  whole  of  his  representations.  To 
concijiate  the  Hebrew  Christians,  says  Mr.  Fry,  '  as  being  in 
'  a  harmless  error  at  the  most,  he  (the  Apostle  Paul)  complies 
'  with  the  same  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  causes  Timothy, 
*  though  a  Gentile,  to  be  circumcised.*     Now-  if  theAyostto 
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had  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  being  a  Gentile  con- 
vertf  he  would  have  been  subverting  the  principles  which  he 
was  most  intrepidly  asserting,  as  of  essential  obligation.  The 
Apostle  never  would  have  been  found  abetting  a  practice  in 
opposition  to  his  own  convictions  and  doctrine  ;  nor  would  he, 
how  liberal  soever  in  his  conduct,  have  attempted  to  conciliate 
any  party  by  a  compromise  of  his  integrity.  If  Timothy  had 
been  a  Gentile,  the  Apostle  would  have  resisted  his  being 
circumcised.  Timothy,  however,  was  tiot  a  Gentile  convert : 
his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  he  himself  clearly  ranked  with 
Jews.  Now  to  Jewish  converts,  the  rite  of  circumcision  might, 
without  violating  any  Christian  obligation,  be  applied :  as  it 
was  therefore  lawful,  and  as  offence  to  the  Jews  might  be 
avoided  by  its  being  administered  to  one  of  their  own  nation, 
the  Apostle  assented  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy.  But 
for  the  same  reason  that  Timothy  was  circumcised,  Titus,  who 
was  a  Gentile  convert,  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  subject  of  the 
rite. 

The  prejudices  of  Mr.  Fry  have  rather  too  apparently  got 
the  better  of  his  judgement,  in  the  notices  and  reasonings 
contained  in  this  chapter  relative  to  ^  the  episcopal  office.* 
The  outlines  of  episcopal  government  in  individual  churches 
are,  he  imagines,  certainly  distinguishable  in  '  James  and  the 

*  presbytery.'  This,  however,  is  a  formula  which  Mr.  Fry 
will  in  vain  look  for  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;   for,  though 

*  James'  is  mentioned  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  *  elders* 
are  also  described  as  being  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Apostles  and  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  yet,  nothing  is  said  in 
the  record,  of  '  James  and  the  presbytei*y'  as  sustaining  a 
consistorial  relation.  Equally  rash  is  the  assumption  that  the 
designation,  *  angel  of  the  church,^  in  the  Apocalypse,  esta- 
blishes the  claims  of  the  episcopal  office  to  an  apostolic  origin. 
Fur,  as  no  otlier  term  of  office  is  conjoined  with  this,  no  su- 
periority c;ui  be  claimed  for  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  term  itself  that  is  inconsistent  with 
its  appropriation  to  any  Christian  Minister,  being  a  pastor. 
We  do  not  see  of  what  utility  these  assumptions  can  be  to  such 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Fry ;  since,  if  he  means  to  employ  them  to  es- 
tablish the  apostolic  origin  of  modern  Diocesan  episcopacy, 
they  are  altogether  inapplicable.  In  nothing  can  any  agree- 
ment be  shewn  between  the  primitive  episcopal  office,  as  ex- 
ercised in  individual  churches,  and  the  office  of  a  Bishop  in 
the  Ciiurch  of  England.  We  should  not  find  great  fault  with 
Mr.  Fry's  usage  of  the  expressions. '  apostolic,  episcopacy'  and 

*  apoBtolio  succession,'  if  he  could  but  shew  ifs  that  the  asserr 
tioa^nd  traasnuaBion  of  genuine  Christian  doctrine  have  been 
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uniformly  coupected  wUb  the  episcopal  oiBce;  Bnt  what  shall 
vfj^  say  when,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  there  is  hut  ^ne 
of  the  entire  bench  of  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  whq 

Ktronises  the  religious  doctrines  professed  by  the  Rector  of 
^sford  ?  Whatever  might  be  tne  '  prerogatives  and  legal 
'  rights  pf  this  high  office/  as  Mr.  Fry  writes,  in  the  apostolic 
times,  they  could  bear  no  resemblance  to  tne  authority  of  the 
Bishops  in  his  own  Church.  Even  in  a  lat^r  age,  the  Authoi: 
desciioes  the  government  of  bi^hop^^  as  resting  on  'a  popular 
'  basis,*  il^hich,  if  it  were  iiic^peasajble  as  s^^  c^utJification  of 
office,  furnishes  a  very  sujP^cient  reaspQ  fbir  ifeslsting  the  c^m£( 
of  the.  modern  episcopacy.  Iftheflopk,  gathering  axQupipid  the 
bishop,  and  waiting  on  his  ministrations,  were,  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  the  example  of  the  primitive  episcopacy,  such  a  statie 
of' things  can  be  placed  id  comparison  with  the  episcopal 
office  as  existing  in  the  Established  Church  of  England,  only 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  spiritual  oversight  of 
one  Christian  society,  is  a  description  of  the  office  of  a  bishop 
which  we  can  have  no  objection  to  receive,  whether  it  be 
applied  to  primitive  pastors,  or  to  the  pastors  of  other  times. 
But  how  unlike  is  this  to  the  office,  the  authority)  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  Metropolitans  and  dio^pesan  Bjshops  ! 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Fry's  manner  of  treating  eccle- 
siastical characters,  we  shall  transcribe  his  account  of  the 
most  celebrated  member  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  twelfith 
century. 

<  But  the  life  andxvritiogs  of  Bernard,  called  th^  La^t  pf  the  Fa- 
ther9,  redeems  the  Romish  commumty  iu  thi^  age  from  the  charactier 
of  entire  deisolation.  We  have  no  reason  to  supppse  that  Bernard 
was  alone  in  his  generation ;  there  were  probably  many  more,  like 
him,  taught  of  God  in  secret,  to  whom,  notwithstanding,  it  was  not 
given  to  know  the  nature  of  the  abomination  which  held  them  in 
subjection.  And  this  exposes  to  view  what  the  word  of  prophesy 
had  described*  that,  in  the  temple  where  the  *f  man  of  sin"  did  sit, 
and  shew  himself  as  God,  there  was  a  mea3ured  space,  untrofld^n  l^ 
the  feet  of  the  gentiles,  which  contained  the  altar  and.  th^m  that 
vprshipped  therein.  Bernard  was  admired  in  his.  ago.  as  a  pecfept 
9iodel  of  all  that  a  SLoman  Catholic  and  a  mqnk  sbpvild  qe ;  h? 
gained  such  an  influence  ovier  his  contemporaries,  th^tpiriqcqf;^nd 
pontiffs  consulted  him  as  an  oracle.  His  character  ^m  formed  for 
the  times  in  which  he^  lived ;  not  to  stem  thq  torr^iit  of  cprrujption, 
but  tQ  go  with  It,  and  diffuse  a  small  portion  of  hfialing  i(^.i|;s  waters, 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  caused  inany,  who  eJse  would  have 
4runk  of  them  to  their  destruction,  to  live.'  SCanypartspf  his:Work9; 
«iay  sttU  be  read  with,  profit  by  memhen  of  the  purest  phifrphes ;  jbc, 
aft.  Mr,  Milner  phACXves,  ^^there  was  npt.  an  ejBsential  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  which  he  djd.ac^  ^bracewith  zeali  d^^d  bytr^ument. 
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and  adorn  by  life.''  That  be  saw  not  the  **  deccivableness  of  ini-* 
quity,'*  when  be  advocated  the  cause  of  superstition  and  the  errors  of 
popery,  is  certainly  a  deplorable  inconsistency ;  but  surely  we  are 
defective  in  charity,  if  in  Bernard  we  attribute  it  to  his  **  not  receiv- 
ing the  love  of  the  truth,"  to  his  **  having  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness." Yet,  as  few  think  it  worth  their  time  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  his  writings,  we  shall  give  the  opinions  formed  of  this  father. 
*^  Papists  represent  him  as  an  angel,  and  Protestants  as  a  narrow 
bigot  or  furious  zealot.  Those  who  know  nothing  more  of  him  than 
what  they  have  learned  from  the  preiudice  of  opposite  extremes,  are 
tempted  to  think  him  an  object  worthy  of  contempt,  if  not  of  detes- 
tation •/'  but  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  character  of 
Bernard  from  his  own  works,  will  contemplate  a  dispensation  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God,  and  learn  how  he  could  quicken  and  nourish 
the  soul  of  a  bigoted  Papist  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  manifesta- 
tions of  saving  mercy,  with  which  few  of  the  most  enlightened  ages 
have  been  favoured.  Nor  can  any  other  cause  be  assigned^  that  he 
who  is  celebrated  for  the  founding  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  monas- 
teries, might  not  have  been  the  founder  of  as  many  Protestant 
churches,  than  that,  in  the  wonderful  mystery  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  time  was  not  yet  come,  when  God  would  deliver  his  people  out  of 
captivity. 

*  One  great  benefit  to  the  church  arose  from  his  public  ministry. 
In  his  contest  with  the  notorious  Abelard,  he  "  nipped  Socinianisra 
in  the  bud*,"  which  might  else  have  torn  up  the  very  foundation  of 
the  church,  already  fallen  in  ruins.  His  preaching  up  of  the  Cru- 
sades for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  we  must  refer  to  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  the  times  ;  and  if  among  the  Cathari  there  was  indeed 
a  people  of  saints  of  the  Most  High,  to  whose  death  he  was  consent- 
ing, we  know  that  the  blood  of  Him  whom  he  in  ignorance  perse- 
cuted, could  wash  out  this  stain  also.  It  is  evident  that  be  regarded 
these  sectaries,  whose  history  we  are  afterwards  to  consider,  not  as 
maintaining  the  truth,  whicn  he  knew  and  had  tasted,  against  the 
peculiarities  of  the  reigning  superstition ;  but  as  heretics,  holding 
fundamental  errors  concerning  the  person  and  atonement  o^  Christ ; 
and  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  weight  of  historic  evidence,  that 
such  was  the  fact.  How  a  real  Christian  could  approve  of  the  laws 
of  the  age,  which  subjected  deluded  heretics,  even  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, to  penalties  so  severe,  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  ask ; 
for  he  must  know  that  it  was  comparatively  but  very  lately,  that  either 
Papists  or  Protestants  could  be  made  to  perceive  that  God  required 
not  the  punishment  of  error  at  their  hands ;  and  that  it  was  as  impo- 
litic as  it  was  unjust  and  unmerciful. 

<  Bernard  died  about  the  age  of  sixty-threef ,  chastened  under  the 
hand  of  God  by  a  most  severe  illness.'  Certainly,  if  we  believe  his  own 
words,  he  did  not  trust  to  superstitious  vanities.  *<  As  far  as  in  him 
lies,"  he  writes,  '<he  who  attributes  the  glory  of  redemption,  not  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  but  to  our  proficiency  in  holy  conversation,  renders 
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void  and  of  none  effect  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  dispensation;  but 
God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  is  our  salvation,  life*  and  resurrection." — ^*  I  consider 
three  things  in  which  my  hope  consists ;  the  love  of  adoption,  the 
truth  of  the  promise,  and  the  power  of  performance.  Let  my  foolish 
heart  murmur  as  much  as  it  pleaseth,  and  say.  Who  art  thou»  and  how 
great  is  that  glory,  or  by  what  merits  dost  thou  expect  to  obtain  it  ? 
I  will  confidently  answer,  I  know  whom  I  have  believed^  and  I  am 
certain,  that  he  hath  adopted  me  in  love  ;  that  he  is  true  to  his  pro- 
mise; that  he  is  powerful  to  perform  it;  for  he  can  do  what  he 
pleaseth.  This  is  the  threefold  cord  which  is  not  easily  broken,  which 
being  let  down  to  us  from  our  heavenly  country  to  earth,  I  pray  that 
we  may  firmly  hold ;  and  may  He  himself  lift  us  up,  and  draw  us  com- 
pletely to  the  glory  of  God,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.**  «*  Happy  is  he 
alone,  to  whom  the  Lord  imputcth  not  sin.  To  have  Him  propitious 
to  me»  against  whom  alone  I  have  sinned,  suffices  for  my  righteous- 
ness. Not  to  impute  my  sins,  is,  as  it  were,  to  blot  out  their  exis- 
tence. If  my  iniquity  is  great,  thy  grace  is  much  greater.  When  my 
soul  is  troubled  at  the  view  of  her  sinfulness,  I  look  at  thy  mercy  and 
am  refreshed.*'* 

*  The  reputation  of  Bernard,  and  his  great  connexions,  permitted 
him  to  inveigh  with  impunity  against  the  luxury  and  the  sensuality  of 
the  clergy,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  reprover.*     pp.  221 — 223. 

There  is  much  that  merits  attention  in  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  state  and  principles  of  parties  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Mary,  on  which  we  forbear  to  remark. 

*  The  nation  very  generally  sided  with  the  legal  heir.     Mary  had 
promised  to  the  men  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  that  she  would  not  alter 
the  national  religion  ;  and  i^fter  her  accession,  declared  by  a  procla- 
mation, that  she  would  force  no  one's  conscience.  But  in  her  bigoted 
zeal  for  the  papacy,   and  for  what  she  considered  to  be  necessary  to 
the  eternal  salvation   of  her  people,   all  these  promises  were  soon  for- 
gotten.    Nor  was  it  to  be  Expected,  upon  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  that  religion,  that  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  the  power,  could 
act  otherwise  ;  for  it  was  maintained,  that  **  no  engagements  against 
the  interests  of  Holy  Church  were  binding*'—"  that  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  that  communion" — ^<  that  it  was  accord- 
ingly the  duty  which  rulers  owed  to  God,  for  the  good  of  their  sub- 
jects' souls,  to  reduce  them  to  conformity,  even  by  the  severest  punish- 
ments.*' If  it  must  be  confessed,  that  some  measures  of  government  in 
the  late  reign,  savoured  of  this  last  maxim,  they  were  very  far  from  being 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.     There  were  none  of  its  esteemed 
Writers  but  held  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  or  a  promise,  though  it  were 
to  their  own  injury.     They  did  not  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
there  was  no  salvation  out  of  their  own  respective  communions ;  and 
although  their  opponents  objected  to  them,  that  they  held — what 
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amounted  to  the  same,  that  none  but  the  elect  could  be  saved,  this 
was  a  totalljr  different  principle  in  practice ;  for  they  did  not  presume 
to  know  the  secret  decrees  of  God ;  much  less  could  they  suppose 
that  b}f  civil  penalties  they  could  compel  people  to  become  of  the 
number  of  the  elect,  or  that,  to  save  their  soius,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity  be  subject  to  their  spiritual  authority :  they  did  not  confine  salva- 
tion to  the  p^e  of  their  churches.  They  had,  however,  so  far  assimi- 
lated with  toe  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  thought,  where  the  govern- 
ments of  ^tates  or  cities  embraced  their  religion,  they  were  bound  to 
provide  instructersy  to  order  the  public  profession  of  religion  accordiog 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  truth  of  God's  Word,  and  to  protect 
the  8/Eime  by  civil  penalties.    Most  of  them  also  thought  with  the  Pa- 

Eists,  tb^^t  the  teach^ig  of  fundamental  errors  was  to  be  restrained,  as 
lasphemy  against  God;  and  that  the  promulgacors  of  the  same 
shoujld  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  poisoners  to  the  soul.  They  argued, 
besides,  that  as  part  of  the  Roman  superstition  was  idolatry,  it  ought 
not  to  be  publicly  alloiyed. 

*  But,  notwithstanding  these  folse  inferences  and  the  general  bar- 
barity of  the  age,  the  conduct  of  the  reformers,  when  in  power,  towards 
the  subject  Papists,  was  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  the  Papists 
towards  them,  when  their  circumstances  were  reversed.  'I'he  great 
distinction,  however,  to  be  observedy  is  this :  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formers admitted,  and  must  have  drawn  after  them,  a  toleration  of 
dissent  from  the  religion  of  the  majority  or  governing  part  of  society 
, — at  least  where  no  seditious  principles  were  involved,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  political  crime,  as  maintaining  with 
the  Papists  the  temporal  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  the 
principles  of  the  Papists,  when  authority  was  in  their  hands,  never 
could  admit  of  any  toleration,  or  even  leave  undisturbed  the  con- 
sciences of  private  persons ;  nor  were  t^  heads  of  their  church  at  all 
scrupulous  to  avow  this.  The  only  hope,  therefore,  of  the  people  of 
England  at  this  juncture,  was  in  the  legislature :  but  such  was  the 
divided  state  of  the  nation,  or  such  their  indifference  to  religion,  and 
so  great  was  the  preponderance  of  the  crown,  that  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, secured  m  their  possession  of  the  property  spoiled  from  the 
church,  suffered  themselves  to  be  moulded  entirely  by  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.*   pp.  48,  9. 

With  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fry  expresses  himself  in  re- 
gard to  some  measures  of  severity  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Archbishop  Parker,  we  find  no  reason  for  being  dissatis- 
fied; but  there  are  some  other  points  m  rei^eot  to  which  we 
Oainnot  commehd  his  discemment.  *'We  eannot,*  he  says, 
(p.  502,  note),  '  sufficiently  lament  that  it  was  necessary,  with 
*'  respect  both  to  Puritans  and  Papists,  to  make  conformity  to 

*  the  Protestant  Church  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  Gbyernment, 

*  Vj^hich  gave  that  the  appet^rance  of  a  religious  persecution, 
'  whichi  was  only  designea  as  the  punishment  of  faction  and 
^  rebellion.*     this,   if  we   mistake  not,  might  as  justly  be 
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alleged  by  ^  Romish  writer  in  vindication  of  the  measures  of 
the  infaftious  Mary,  who  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Reformers 
from  the  succession.  But  that  Elizabetfi  was  a  religious  per- 
secutor, Mr.  Fry  himself  has  admitted,  animadverting  on  her 
conduct  with  that  censure  which  it  was  impossible  for  any 
Christian  writer  in  our  times  to  withhold.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  Dutch  Anabaptists  who  were  burned  in  Smithfield^  and  for 
whose  lives  the  martyrologist  Fox  was  in  vain  a  petitioner  to 
the  queen,  she  '  considered  herself  necessitated  to  this  severity; 

*  for,  having  punished  traitors,  if  she  now  spared  the  blas- 
'  phemers,  the  world,^  she  said,  *  would  condemn  her  in  being 

*  more  earnest  in  asserting  her  own  safety  than  God's  honour.' 
This  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  severities  of  Elizabeth  were 
not  always  the  punishment  of  sedition  and  rebellion, — that  she 
remembered  her  ecclesiastical,  not  less  than  her  temporal 
authority,  and  was  resolved  to  shew,  that  the  '  supremacy* 
which  she  supported,  was  not  in  her  account  a  prerogative  of 
pageantry  and  form.  With  respect  to  the  Puritans,  some  of 
whose  proceedings  we  should  not  hesitate  to  blame,  the  vin- 
dictive proceedings  of  the  Court  in  their  extremest  rigour, 
were  directed  against  them  foi  alleged  delinquencies  which 
had  no  reference  but  to  principles  and  practices  strictly  and 
purely  religious. 

It  nas  been  a  favourite  position  with  many  clerical  writers  in 
defence  of  the  Established  Church,  that  her  formularies  arie 
the  safeguards  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  that,  in  particular, 
the  readmg  of  the  Liturgy,  in  cases  inhere  instructions  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit  are  in  opposition  to  evangelical  truth, 
is  an  important  advantage  which  that  Church  possesses,  com- 
pared with  other  religious  communities  in  a  state  of  religious 
declension,  which  are  not  possessed  of  a  liturgical  service* 
Mr.  Fry  would  seem  to  adopt  this  opinion.  In  his  account  of 
the  state  of  t^l4^i<itt  in  the  Established  Church  and  among  the 
Dissenters  of  this  country,  in  the  former  part  of  the  kst  cen- 
tury, he  observes  that,  except  in  some  few  churches  and  con- 
gregations,'  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  in  a  manner 

*  lost,* — *  the  Dissenters  who  continued  orthodox  .wer^  driven 

*  into  the  comers,*  and  that  *  in  the  general  church! — *  the  most 
'  admired  preaching,  and  that  which  almost  uniyersally  prevailed, 
'  insisted  chiefly  lipon  the  practice  of  moral  virtues.*  *  The 
'  desk^  indeed/ he  goes  on  to  say,  '  held  another  language ; 
'  ai^  on  this  very  Account,  a  parish  church  could  not  be  so 
'  d^Bstitate  of  all  evangelical  light,  as  an  Arianised  presby terian 

*  meetihg-hott^,— because  all  did  not  depend  upon  the  officia- 

*  ting  minister:    The  church,  in  regard  of  her  liturgy,  w^s  still 

*  "  a  pillar  of  the  truth.**  *    la  a  subsequent  passage,  Mr. 
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Fry  appears  to  appreciate  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptare^ 
as  a  means  of  religious  instruction,  ^ore  highly  than  even  the 
reading  of  the  Liturgy.  Bui,  among  the  falling  presbyterian 
societies  of  England,  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
a  part  of  their  public  service,  and  this  advantage,  therefore, 
equally  attached  to  their  institutions.  It  is,  however,  alto- 
gether unnecessary  to  determine  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
superiority  might  belong  ;  since  Mr.  Fry  himself,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  estimate  the  utility  of  the  Liturgy  below  its 
proper  value,  has  given  us  in  some  paragraphs  which  imme- 
diately follow  our  last  citation,  such  a  description  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  during  the  times  referred  to, 
and  has  so  reasoned  on  the  facts  adduced,  as  to  deprive  his 
previous  assumptions  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Liturgy, 
of  every  measure  of  importance. 

'  The  church,  in  regard  to  her  liturgy,  was  still  **  a  pillar  of  the  truth ;" 
and  a  congregation  in  the  church  of  England,  could  not  attend  at 
morAiiig  and  evening  prayer,  and  at  the  coromunion-service,  without 
hearing  and  rehearsing  a  full  declaration  of  Gospel  truth,  in  all  its 
most  essential  points.  But  still  it  is  remarkable,  how  little  this  was 
understood  or  perceived.  The  multitude  both  of  priests  and  people, 
too  often  *^  drew  near  to  God  with  their  lips,  when  their  hearts  were 
far  from  him,"  and  offered  indeed  "  the  sacrifice  of  fools."  This 
state  of  things,  not  yet  every  where  gone  past,  and  never  altogether 
unknown,  as  to  some  parts  of  the  most  enlightened  congregations, 
illustrates  that  great  truth  of  revelation — the  necessity  of  a  spiritual 
illumination:  **  the  things  of  God  are  foolishness  to  the  natural  man, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

*  It  also  seems  to  shew,  that  the  raising  up  of  faithful  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  is  still  the  usual  method  which  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  is  pleased  to  employ,  in  saving!them  that  believe.  Instances 
of  conversion  and  of  spiritual  edification  have  not  been  wanting  in 
the  worst  of  times,  from  the  using  of  the  Liturgy,  and  from  reading 
che  Book  o?  Common  Prayer ;  but,  judging  from  all  appearance,  the 
instances  have  been  very  rare,  in  comparison  of  the  blessing  which 
has  generally  attended  the  poorest  efforts  of  the  weakest  of  Christ's 
ministers,  who  have  been  truly  taught  by  him,  and  have  been  raised 
up  as  heralds  of  his  mercies.  We  can  assign  no  reason  for  this,  but 
that  such  is^the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  Appearances  may  per- 
haps deceive  us,  and  in  some  measure  they  probably  do,  in  this 
matter ;  but  hitherto,  if  we  include  all  other  means  of  instruction, 
even  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  a  preached  Gospel,  it  seems,  that  in  all  ages,  from  the 
times  of  the  apostJes,  the  great  public  work  of  divine  grace  has  been 
carried  on  by  sending  messengers,  according  to  our  Lord's  represen- 
tation, *'  to  open  the  dark  eyes,  to  turn  men  from  dai;kness  to  light, 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  remission 
of  sins,  and  an  iiiheritance  amoi)g  them  that  are  sanctified  through 
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faith  in  Christ/'  This  we  certainly  know^  that  in  those  congregation^ 
in  the  church  of  England,  where  the  pulpit  contradicts  the  desk,  ot 
is  silent  on  those  "  mysteries  of  the  faith"  on  the  foundation  oi 
which  our  public  services  are  constructed,— -the  state  of  religious 
knowledge  is  deplorably  low ;  worship  is  for  the  most  part  mere  for- 
mality, or  much  tinctured  with  superstition.  Some  go  about  to 
establish  their  own  riehteousness,  and  are  outwardly  moral  and 
charitable  to  the  poor ;  but  for  the  most  part,  a  cold  indifference,  and 
sometimes  an  absolute  pagan  ignorance  of  Christianity  prevails.' 

pp,  593,  4. 

From  several  passages  which  presented  themselves  to  our 
attention  in  perusing  Mr.  Fry's  pages,  we  were  not  a  little 
curious  to  learn,  in  what  manner  he  would  describe  the  conduct 
of  the  heads  of  the  English  Church  at  the  era  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. We  certainly  are  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Fry 
himself  in  allowing,  that  *  it  were  better  for  the  world  and  for 
'  religion,  were  all  those  who  addict  themselves  to  the  work  of 
'  the  ministry  to  have  done  with  worldly  politics.'  But,  know- 
ing as  we  do,  the  secular  character  and  relations  of  his  Church, 
we  are  somewhat  jealous  of  the  exhortations  which  we  occa- 
sionally hear  from  its  ministers,  when  they  admonish  us  to 
submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man.  Were  our  obedience  to  be 
conformable  to  their  rule  of  duty,  it  might  but  too  frequently 
commit  us  to  the  politics  of  the  world.  When  we  found  Mr. 
Fry  describing  the  doctrines  of  '  passive  obedience'  and  *  non- 
'  resistance,'  as  demanding  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians  who  desire  to  learn  and  practice 
the  will  of  Christ,  we  felt  anxious  to  have  his  judgement  on  a 
practical  case ;  and  this  he  affords  us  in  his  account  of  the 
Revolution.  But  he  has  not  enabled  those  of  his  readers  who 
may  have  to  learn  the  facts  of  that  memorable  era  solely  from 
his  pages,  to  estimate  either  fairly  or  fully  the  conduct  of  the 
established  clergy  at  that  period.  The  fatuous  Oxford  decree, 
which  asserted  the  doctnnes  of  passive  obedience  apd  non- 
resistance,  and  declared  all  manner  of  resistance  damnable 
and  infamous  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  not  once  adverted 
to ;  but,  of  those  who  published  this  decree  through  the  na- 
tion in  1683,  and  in  1688  resisted  the  authority  of  King  James, 
Mr.  Fry  is  the  panegyrist. 

<  Men,'  he  says,  <  who  carried  to  the  extreme  their  notion  of  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  king,  were  now  compelled  to  make  their 
choice  between  that  obedience  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  church  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  In  such  a  dilemma  they  could  not  hesi- 
tate, and  were  soon  put  to  the  proof.  The  bishops  could  not  but 
feel  themselves  on  this  occasion  strong  in  the  support  of  public  opi- 
nion ;  yet,  their  conduct  must  be  considered  as  bold  and  magnani- 
Bioag.' 
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,  Perhaps  the  qnaltfyihg  daiise  *  in  all  things  ilot  contrary  to 
•  the  mU  of  GKhI/  irtiicri  Mr.  Fry  intrbdnces  ab  a  modifying 
jprincipte  in  r^ferehce  to  the  submissioh  dixfe  to  the  citil  poWer, 
iWy  fairni^h  their  apology.  It  tvill  dfe6ervfe  cbndideratioh,  thfeh, 
^Whether  this  *  benefit  of  clirgy*  ik  available  for  the  vindication 
of  bther  persoiis.  Lei  ihi§  saving  clause  be  uniformly  attached 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  *  passive  obedience* 
and  *  non-resistanqe/  and  they  will  then  appear  in  a  form  not 
very  agreeable  or  favourable  to  the  abettors  of  arbitrary  power. 
Mr.  Fry*s  Compendium  of  Church  History  is  an  instructive 
and  interesting  survey  of  the  varied  changes  of  the  Christian 
profession  in  its  direct  relations  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  ana 
as  influenced  by  the  secular  associations  with  which  it  has  but 
too  extensively  been  allied.  The  accordance  of  his  religious 
principles  with  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Milner,  is  apparent  in  al- 
most every  page  of  the  present  work,  and  their  agreement  or 
mutual  resemblance  in  other  respects,  will  be  noticed  by  their 
readers.  Their  iK&l^orHh^'floctrines*  of  the  Reformation,  and 
for  the  interests  of  a  pure,  spiritual  profession  of  Christianity,  ijs 
alike  unqjuestionable.  To  such  readers  as  i^sh  for  an  Ecclesi- 
astical History  written  on  the  model  of  Milner's^  and  anim^teiot  > 
by  the  same  8pirit,'^lllr.  Fry *s  work  will  be  highly  acceptablcu 
particularly  as  it  is  complete,  and  comprised  within  a  single, 
volume.  In  a  general  way,  we  have  found  ourselves  agrfseing 
with  the  Author,  both  in  his  strictures  and  his  commendations, 
and  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  applaud  his  liberal  Bnd 
candid  spirit.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  from  our  minds,  on 
closing  his  work,  the  conviction  that  it  might  -have  possessed 
still  higher  claims  to  our  approval,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  Au- 
thor, as  a  minister  of  a  secular  church,  had  been  less  apparent* 
Where  fall  justice  is  not  rendered  to  any  parties,  the  omission 
is  to  be  attributed  to  this  influence.  This  is  more,  particularly 
apparent  in  the  Author's  treatment  of  the  originators  and  vin- 
dicators of  our  religious  liberties.  The  reader  must  seek  elscr 
where  for  an  adequate  exhibition  of  the  services  which  they 
rendered  to  their  country  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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Art.  V.  7^  Wonders  of  Flora  ;  or  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  10 
the  Temples  and  Dwellings  excavated  out  of  a  Mountain  of 
Granitey  and  extending  upwards  of  a  Mile  and  a  Quarter,  at 
Elora,  in  the  East  Indies ;  by  the  route  of  Poena,  Ahmednuggur, 
and  Toka,  returning  by  Dowlutabad  and  Aurungabad;  with 
Bome  General  Observations  on  the  People  and  Country.  By 
John  B.  Seely,  Captain  in  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry^  and  late 
in  the  Military  Service  of  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Nagpour 
8¥o.  pp.  560.    Price  16s.    London.  1824f. 

T>EFORE  we  enter  upon  the  very  interesting  subject  to 
-*-^  which  this  volume  relates,  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Capt,  Seely  in  his  Preface,  for  farour-* 
ing  the  public  with  the  present  account  of  these  extraordinary 
excavations^  which  we  agree  with  him  in  considering  as  one 
of  the  most  rema«*kable  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  known 
world. 

*  Innumerable  works  have  been  pubfished  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
incideDtal  notices  by  travellers,  scanty  and  imperfiecty  the  wonderful 
csveroed  Temples  of  Elora  are  known  but  to  a  very  few  persons* 
This  arises  partly  from  their  being  noticed  in  larg»  expensive  works, 
9kMj  devoted  to  oriental  literature,  unknown  by  name  even  to  many 
readeri,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority.'    p.  v. 

*  I  was  strengthened  in  my  resolution  (to  publish)  on  'observing 
the  following  apposite  passage  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  TNo.  50, 
p.  i86.)  ^'  In  lately  perusing  the  MS.  journal  of  one  of  tne  most 
accomplished  visitants  of  India,  we  were  struck  with  regret  and  sur- 
prise, that  in  Daniel's  prints,  and  Sir  C.  Malet's  mensurations,  the 
public  have  no  descnption  of  the  region  of  wonders,  which  lies 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Godavery :  the  remains  of  Aurunzebe*s 
magnificence  at  Aurungabad,  the  unparalleled  fort  of  Dowlutabad, 
and  the  excavations  of  Elora,  which  dispute  with  the  Pyramids  the 
first  place  among  those  works  which  are  undertaken  to  display  power 
and  to  embody  reeling,  without  being  subservient  to  any  purpose  of 
utility.'* '    p.  viiu 

And  again,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  after  selecting  for  de- 
scription the  choicest  of  the  excavated  caves,  and  dwelling  on 
the  elaborate  magnificence  of  Kailasa,  Capt.  Seely  stops  his 
narrative  to  remark,  that 

'  a  wide  field  is  still  open,  promising  an  abundant  harvest ;  for  truly 
we  are  yet  in  our  infancy  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  India  and  its 
one  hundred  million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  interesting  country, 
and  it  is  inpredible  how  little  it  is  known  to  the  British  public. 
There  is  not  one  person  in  twenty  that  ever  knew  there  was  such  a 
place  as  Elora.  While  every  part  of  Europe  is  ransacked  and  tor- 
tured, and  every  stone  wall  and  mutil^ited  statae  is  honoured  with 
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half  a  dozen  distinct  historiesi  the  yast  continent  of  ABia  remaixu  ji^ 
tcirra  iacc^tiu'  -     t   • 

Nqw,  wjiil^  Vie,  give  the  Author  credij;  fpr  this  piB^&^wcHrthy 
aUeinpt  tp  extend,  the    boundaries    of   kxiowledge»   and    ta 
awaken  the  pu^blic  ii\in()  taa^  ni^w.*  train  of  research,  we  mnsi 
take  the  liberty  to  remark*  that  it  becomes  him  who  sets  fortt^ 
on  the  achievement,  not- to  take  it  for  granted- that  the  public 
are  totally  excluded  from  a  subject,  because   bis  own  infQi^ 
mation  is  imperfect.     If- by  '  seven- eighths  of  the  publrc*  be 
meant  the   lar^e   proportion  of  persons  who   are  wholly  iifi* 
mersed  in  business  or  occupied  with  labour,  they  know  9a. 
little  of  the.  wonders  of  Thebes,  or  of  the  stupendous  circle'^ 
Abury.     But  we  must  put  ^in  a  prot;.est  against  involving ^^g^, 
majority  of  well-informed  readers,  in  this  dbarge,  w))q/ci9:IU^, 
have'  stood  in   need   of  Capt.  Seely's  narrative  to  femilianM 
them  with  these   admirable  caves.     Sir  Charles  Mallet's  ac«s 
count,  to  which  our  Author  himself  adverts  at  pa  327,   (noi- 
withstanding  the.  Edinburgh  Reviewer  names  only  the  Mensu-* 
littions,)  exhibits  to  the  full  a^.  ample  a  detail  of, their  extent- 
and. their  extraordinajry  character  as  is  contained  in  the  preset!^' 
work.    The  fa^t  is,  that  the  caves  of  Elota  have  been  giVeh- 
with.a  splendour  and  fidelity  of.  detail  not  bestowed  upon  ai?liV* 
similar  work  of  antiquity.    Where  are  the  volumes  which  6^^ 
yie  in  this  respect  witjh  the  larger. series,  of  coloured  engray-^^ 
ings,  devoted  to  these  caves,  by  Mr.  Daniel,  which  are  also=, 
faithfully  given  in  a  reduced  form  in  a  distinct  work  published, 
in  1816?    At  a  time  when  the  press  is   teeming  with  works 
illustrative  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  topography  of  India,. 
— when  British  travellers  are  exploring  not  only  the  peninsulaj 
but  atl  the  remote  dependencies  of  our  Indian  empire,  and 
peiiistrating.into  the  n^ighbpuring  states, — when,  too,  periodical 
registers  apd  jrevi^w^  exclusively  devoted  to  Asiatic  intelligence^ 
and  literature,  evince  the  increased  interest  which  is  taken  in 
every  thing  relating  to  India, — how  can  this  gentleman  b^ve 
persuaded  himself  that  India  still  remains   a  terra  incognita  ? 
The  Author  has  done  himself  honour  by  the  spirit  and  enter-r  ^ 
prise  discovered  in   undertaking  a  toilsome  journey  of  moitt,^ 
than  300  milesy  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  these  caves ;  and 
we  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  recommending  his  volume 
to  our  readers  as   a  lively  and  entertaining  narrative  of  his - 
journey, — had  he  not  unfortunately  nuxed  up  with   the  Won- 
ders of  Elora,  strictures  upon, subjects  far  more, important  tbap 
the  Hindu  mythology,  ana,  in  a  tone,  somewhat  too   decisiye 
and  oracular,  laid  down  positions  and  opinions  extremely  eno-. 
neous.    In  reviewing  a  work  of  this   description,  it.  is  not  a^^^ 
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little  flniioying  to*  be  summDteed  flrom  the  romantic  and  the 
pibtnre'sque  to  rej^ei  86m6  fVesh  ignorant,  though  not/perhaps, 
iD-iiktehtioned  attack  uponthe  Missionaries,  or  to  exposd^^  for 
the  thbuaiiihdth  tiilde^  tli^  misVept'esentations  which  aire  so  cre^ 
dulbiisly  rieceived  oii  tlie  sabjc'ct  of  Hindoo  innocence  and 
purity. 

Our  Author's  narrative  of  his  route  to  Elora  contains  little 
diat  is .  either  new  or  interesting.  Of  Bombay,  frotn  which 
(dace  he  set  out,  be  speiedcs  in  terms  of  strong  partiality. 

,  ^  The  climate  of  Bombay  is  preferable  to  most  parts  of  India^ 
having  a  refrieshing  sea-breeze,  commonly  called,  from  its  healthful 
ciflfects,  the  Doctor.  There  U'n6w  very  little  wood  in  the  island,  no' 
marshes,  and  but  few  large  pools  of  sta^ant  water/  To  thes^ 
dauaesy  mtich  of  the  sickness  that'  prevafls  m  other  parts  of  India 
moBit  be  attributed  ;  and  the  salubrity  of  Bombay  causes  it  to  be  re« 
sorted  to  by  invalids  from  the  other  presidencies  and  the  interior. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  rides  and  drives  in  this  is- 
land :  they  extend  twenty«one  miles,  and  communicate  with  the  neigh* 
l)<imsiiig  island  of:  Salsette  by  means  of  a  causeway.  The  prospect 
IS  ^8j;rand  and  beautiful  as  can  be  imagined.  The  mighty  range  of 
die  (hiAs  towering  in  the  clouds,  and  extending  ^'as  far  as  the  eye^ 
dm  reach;  the  bpTd  views  on  the  continent ;  the  diversified  obj^ct^L 
in  the  island  ;  old  ruinous  convents  and  monasteries  erected  by  its^ 
fbrmer  conquerors,  the  Portuguese ;  the  noble  country-houses  oi  the 
Europeans,  Hindu  pasodas,  and  Mahometan  mosques ;  the  remains 
of  M abratta  forts  and  buildings :  theses  with  the  rural  appearance  df 
Hindu  villages,  where  every  patch  of  ground  is  richly  cultivated,  or 
ornamented,  and  interspersed  with  groves  of  date  and  cocoa-nut  trees, - 
affi)rd  a  prospect  of  luxuriance  and  beauty  no  where  to  be  met  with, 
but  in  the  Concan. 

*  Nor  is  it  on  land  alone  that  Bombay  possesses  the  advantages  ot 
situation.    Its  harbour,  from  its  sreat  size^  the  smoothness  of  the 
water,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  having  a  fine  sea-breeze 
blowhig,  affords  almost  constant  opportunity  for  aquatic  excursions : 
so  open,  indeed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  Is  the  bay,  that  for* 
miles  in  various  directions,  the  smallest  boats  may  proceed  with  safety, 
and  by  means  of  the  tide,  return  almost  at  a  fixed  hour.    These  ex- 
cursions mav  be  extended  seaward,  inland,  or  over  to  the  Mahratta 
continent,  for  several  miles^  embracing  in  the  journey  a  variety  of 
beautiful,  plcture^ue,  and  grand  scenery.     How  widely  ditferent 
from  the  boasted  river  partiies  in  the  Ganges  about  Calcutta;  where! 
you  have  a  miiddy,  and  ofVen  a  very  dangerous  stream  to  sail  on,  with 
li^ht  and  not  sultry, airs,  impregnated  with  all  the  poisonous  effects  of 
miasma,  the  wind  nardly  sufficiently  strong  to  impel  the  boat,  or  else' 
tracking  by  means  of  a  dozen  poor  wretches  slowly  strugding  througt^] 
tl^e  low,  marshy,  and  swampy  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  ey^'. 
is  unrelieved  by  the  smallest  change  of  scenery,  and  not  a  hill  h  to' 
be  seen  m  aiiy  direction ;  in  short,  where  an  uninterrupted  vieW  of 
jangle,  flat  land,  water,  and  mud  presents  ittelf. 
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*  Al  Madras,  the  scene  on  the  water  is  widely  differedt  from  what 
we  see  either  at  Calcutta  or  at  Bombay  ;  and  a  journey  on  it,  whether 
for  amusement  or  business,  is  any  thing  but  agreeable ;  for  you  are 
often  in  danger  of  your  life,  and  always  in  dread,  in  passing  to  and 
fro  through  the  tremendously  high  ana  long  surfs  tliat  incessantly  roll 
on  the  Coromandel  shores.* 

;  Mrs.  Graham  speaks  of  Bombay  in  almost  as  favourable 
Aenns.  *  Its  excellent  harbour,  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining 
'  districts,  the  agreeableness  of  the  climate,  and  the  extreme 

*  beauty  of  the  scenery,  all  contribute,'  she  says,  '  to  make,  it 

*  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  world.'  Mr.  Howison, 
•on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  the  fineness  of  the  prospect  from 
^^  sea,  has  been  much  over-rated  ;  that  the  islands  of  Salsetta 
Jind  Elephanta  are  *  r^ither  pretty/  but  that  of  Bombay  appears 
very  barren,  having  no  timber  except  a  few  cocoa-nut  groves. 
The  place  itself,  he  represents  as  wholly  destitute  of  any  thing 
like  Eastern  magnificence,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  un- 
paved,  the  houses  resembling  ware-rooms,  and  the  best  parts 
scarcely  equalling  the  native  suburbs  of  the  capitals  of  the 
sister  presidencies.    '  Bombay,  upon  the  whole,*  he  adds,  *  is 

*  a  very  disappointing  place.'  Thus  travellers  differ !  But 
when   Captain   Seely  remarks,  thait  the  Bay,  'from  the^reat 

*  variety  of  luxuriant  scenery  and   its  size,  would  bear  a  com- 

*  parison*  with  that  of  Naples,  he  is  certainly  most  unfortunate 
ip  his  attempt  at  illustration.  *  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon, 
•and  there  is  also,  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth.'  The 
character i Stic  features  of  fair  Parthenope — the  grand  am  phi- 
theatrical  sweep  from  Portici  to  Miserum,  the  villas  and 
gardens  scattered  over  the  hills,  and  above  all,  Vesuvius, — 
together  with  the  classic  associations  which  heighten  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  Scenery,  present  as  strong  a  contrast 
to  the  Indian  landscape,  at  least  in  the  moral  impression,  as 
cam  weU  be  imagined. 

At  Capooly,  the  second  stage  from  Panwell,  our  Traveller 
£ouud  himself      .  i.  . 

<'at  the  very  ba^e  of  the  grelit  barrier  wall  of  rock  that  supports  the 
.ttib|e>land  ck'the  Deccan,  propping  up  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
some  large  rivers,  several  millions  of  people,  and  many  cities,  towns, 
|i|id  villages.  This  enoritaous  chain  of  mountain  is  securely  fastened 
by  iron-bound  buttresses  of  primeval  granite,  as  naked  and  frightful 
to  look  on  in  some  places,  as  they  are  romantic  and  singular  in  others. 
Above  and  beyona  these  mountains,  we  fancy  another  world,  of 
whose  inhabitants  we  know  nothing,  nor  how  to  visit  them,  how  to 
penetrate  their  country,  or  how  to  scale  their  inaccessible-looking 
wall,  extending  for  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  rising  to  a  height 
offrom4to5500feet.'    p.  46. 
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Here  Captain  Seel]^  sees  some  Hindoo  houries,  '  beautiful 
"  and  innocent/  bathing  and  playing  in  a  tank,  and  breaks  out 
into  the  following  rhapsody  : 

• 

<  These  are  the  same  women  who  cheerfully  burn  themselves  alive 
with  the  dead  bodies'  of  their  husbands.  Their  life  is  th^t  of  puiie 
innocence  and  chaste  love.  They  are  idolaters,  and  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  unsophisticated  and  untaught,  yet  possessing  the  highest 

moral  attributes We,  forsooth,  are  a  polished  nation,  and  purpose 

reforming  Che  Hindoos,  poor  creatures  1  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  vIn 
tuous,  docile,  affectionate,  sober,  mild,  and  good  tenbpefed  people 
should  be  calumniated  by  the  whining  cant  of  the  day.  But  a  truce 
to  moralising,  which  from  a  pen  like  mine  must  be  useless.  These 
girls  were  symmetry  itoelf,  &c.'  p.  50. 

.  jill  the  Hindoo  won^en  are  virtuous  and  niodest, — that  I's, 
all  who  are  idolaters,  for  the  Christians  are  bad  enouo;h  ; — eve* 
the  nautchanees,  or  dancing-girls,  are  paragons  of  every  femate 
virtue  but  one,  and  that  one,  apparently,  is  not  held  m  mubb* 
estimation  by  old  Indians. 

*  1  need  not  say,  perhaps,  that  these  dancing-girls  are  generally, 
very  young,  very  beautifVil,  very  fond,  and  possessing  the  finest  anlj 
roo2)t  delicate  forms  that' can  well  be  imagined.  True  disciples  of  the 
Paphian  Queen,  they  have  none  of  the  vices  or  defects  that  disgrace 
the  sisterhood  in  Europe.  Their  manners  are  good,  their  tempers 
roildy  and  their  dispositions  of  the  most  affectionate  kind.  Drunken- 
ness, quarrelling,  and  swearing  are  unknown  to  them  ;  in  their  habits, 
they  are  temperate,  docile,  and  cheerful ; — no  vulgarity,  ingratitude, 
or  deception  in  their  character.  They  are  proverbially  cleanly,  modest 

-These  girls  sing  strains  on  the  old  subjects,  love  and 

war.  Their  voices  are  often  very  mellifluous,  their  persons  graceful, 
their  countenances  soft  and  expressive,  their  motions  and  attitudes 
classically  elegant,  &c.'    pp.  S55,  358, 

Sometimes,  these  charming,  modest,  exauisite  creatures,  it  is 
admitted,  when  *  urged  on  by  imprudent  and  volatile  young  men,* 
y/ill  carry  their  pantomimic  posture-dances  somewhat  too  fan 
*  This/  remarks  our  Author,  *  is  very  reprehensible  in  the  young 
'  ^nd  gay ;  iut  it  is  well  known,  we  cannot  expect  old  heads  on 
^ young  shoulders.'  As  Captain  Seely  has  cried  a  truce  to 
moralising,  we  will  not  inflict  upon  him  any  '  whining  cant/ 
but  shall  again  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Howison's  counter-state- 
ment on  tills  subject.  Describing  a  performance  of  this  kind, 
which  he  witnessed,  he  says  : 

<  Their  voices  were  disagreeably  shrill  and  loud,  and  not  more  me- 
lodious than  that  of  a  common  street  ballad-singer;  and  I  could  not 
discover  ainy' thing  like  expression  or  cadence  in  the  airs  which  they 
^dg.  It  wiU  karmybe  beHeved^  thftt  there  are  some  Europeans  in  India- 
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w^o  delight  80  much  in  the  perTormimce  of  the  nautch  girls,  tb^t  they 
Ibave  them  in  attendance  two  or  three  tiroes  a  week,  and  listen  ta 
tteir  singing  for  hours  together  without  interruption.  Most  people* 
on  first  hearing  them,  are  annoyed  and  distressed  by  their  noise ;  ana 
in  general,  it  is  only  af^r  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  several  native 
.concerts,  that  a  person,  even  without  a  musical  e^,  csn  patiently  e»- 
Anre  jtheir  attempts  at  harmony.  Nevertheless,  nautching  appears,  io 
'  aome  cases,  to  possess  peculiar  &scinations.  Of  these,  liowevjer,  / 
rtfoiee  to  9a^  that  I  have  no  perception  J  a^d  I  believe  no  anan  c^nhe 
pCve  to  them,  uidess  he  hfs  resided  maqy  years  in  Imiia,  and  diMf 
perded  ail  European  iastei,pr»diUctunUf  and  auochHpm  * 

Foreign  SceneSf  voL  /.  p  19^ 

Possibly,  this  last  sentence  wfll  serve  ap  a  key  not  only  to 
Captain  Seely*s  philo-hindooism,  but  to  the  similar  representa* 
tions  which  we  nave  been  too  long  accustomed  to  receire  froni 
old  Indians.  Captain  S.  is  frank  and  explicit ;  he  does  not 
mince  matters ;  and  when  he  cries,  '  Look  at  home  !  look  at 
'home!  Christians  and  Philanthropists: — ^in  England,  yoa 
*  can  do  good,  in  India  none,  and  will  only  produce  evil/ — we 
know  what  he  means,  and  have  no  doubt  tnat  this  is  his  honest 
opinion.  That  he  should  see  no  u§e  in  teaching  women  tp 
read  or  write,  and  expect  no  good  result  from  the  abolition  of 
suttees,  infemticides,  and  the  abouufiations  of  Joghernant  or 
Kali,  is  quite  natural.  The  wonder  is,  (and  it  is  not  less  dis- 
graceful than  astonishing,)  that  the  opinions  of  such  men  upon 
such  subjects  should  pass  for  testimonies  and  authorities,  after 
they  have  taken  such  extraordinary  pains  to  prove,  Uiat  every 
moral  perception  in  their  mindis  has  become  confrised,  and 
every  virtnous  feeling  blunted,  by  a  long  familiarity  with  the 
spectacle  of  millions  abandoned  to  an  infernal  idolatry  and  all 
^e  vices  which  it  brings  in  its  train. 

With  regard  to  the  Author  of  the  present  volume,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  either  to  impeach  his  veracity  or  to  im- 
pute to  him  onwocthy  motives ;  but  he  must  pardon  our  pro- 
nouncing him  utterly  incompetent  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
safaject  of  the  moral  state  and  prospects  of  India.  We  do  not 
charge  him  with  wilfol  misrq[>Tesentation,  but  he  has  certainly 
either  greatly  imposed  upon  himself,  or  been  grossly  misin- 
formed by  others.  Thus,  we  find  him  at  page  478,  giving  in- 
sertion to  a  most  impudent  fabrication, — a  pretended  petition 
of  seven  Hindoos  in  the  name  of  one  hundred  Christian  con- 
verts, to  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  humbly  aolicitio^  his 
Lordship's  conmiiseration,  in  consequence  of  tl^^ir  haring  been 
apandalouslv  d^uded  by  one  Dr.  Carey •  This  calumny  has 
been  copied  apparently  firoqi  the  publication  of  a  cer^in  Mr. 
Jdbip  B9n^,  (4  Bridgewf^s  ip  \S2U  in  ffhi^  bii  chMg^  th» 
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Serampore  Missionaries  with  demoralizing  tS'e  virtuous  Hin- 
cloos.  Thte  real  nature  of  this  'transaction  was  exposed  in  the 
Friend  of  India,  in  Dec.  1^22 ;  and  yet,  two  years  after,  we 
find  Captain  Seely  lending  himself  to  the  revival  of  the  same 
malignant  fiction.  For  the  sake  of  those  readers  to  whom  the 
story  may  be  new,  we  transcribe  the  reply  that  was  then  given 
to  Mr.  Bo  wen.         • 

'  *  6ut  OHir  attAor  has  a  petitioji  to  the  Lord  Bibhop  of  Calcutta  i|| 
itie  hktne  of  seven  Christian  converts,  and  said  to  be  in  behalf  of ^  9 
buAdredy  complaining  **  that  they  are  left  to  depend  for  a  precarious 
Subsistence  on  the  lukewarm  generosity  and  beneficence  of  strangers.' 
What  whl  he  savy  however,  when  he  is  told  that,  although  there  are 
mentioned  in  this  petition  the  names  of  seven  Hindoos,  it  was  neitbef 
drawn  tip  nor  signed  by  them  !  That  it  is  an  English  petition  got  up 
hy  siich  a  friend-of  missions  as  himself,  who  persuaded  some  of  tJicwti^ 
Mentioned  to  eo  with  it  to  the  Bishop,  ignorant  as  they  w.ere  of  what 
It  r'^atly  cdntamed,  under  the  expectation  that,  as  the  Bishop  wafr  a 
kind  ni^n,  it  inigbt  possibly  obtain  for  them  a  rupee  or  two.  Such 
Wstb  really  the  case,  however,  as  appears  indeed  on  the  very  face  of 
the  petition^  which  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  thing  trans* 
lated  from  the  Bengalee  language.  Indeed,  it  contains  the  grossest 
falsehood,  not  only  in  its  general  texture,  but  in  the  particulars  it 
professes  to  enumerate,  as  three  of  the  men  whose  names  are  men* 
tidned,  were  at  that  very  time  employed  by  the  Serampore  Mit^sion* 
^ies,  and  receiving  a  monthly  Balary  more  than  sufficient  for  tliy 
support  of  their  families.  These,  who  are  really  honest  and  good 
ftien,  were  quite  astonished,  when  told  what  the  petition  actually  cq^ 
tained.  They  had  been  induced  to  go  with  the  person  who  carried 
it  to  the  Bishop^  under  the  idea  that  he,  being  the  *'  Lord  Padre'' 
^nd  a  generous  man,  would  probably  give  them  something  because 
they  were  Christians !  If  these  men  were  verbally  told  any  thing 
respecting  its  contents,  they  never  knew  what  it  really  contained ; 
they  never  saw  at  in  Bengalee^  and  to  it  even  in  English  they  never 
affixed  their  signature  i 

.  *  The  whole,  of  this  therefore  was  a  manceuvre,  worthy  of  such  Bt 
frjend  to  missions,  an  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  a  few  simple 
Datives.  What  indeed  coiild  they  have  made  of  the  following  strains' 
dt"  grandiloquence,  had  they  been  pl.aced  before  them  in  Bengaleet 
ana  which  our  author,  to  render  more  emphatic,  has  given  in  Italics^^ 
^  Expelled  from  their  cast  and  expatriated  their  homes  and  /amUies, 
deprived  ^  the  countenance  and  support  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
smed  by  the  ties  of  nature^  and  become  objects  of  contempt  and  de' 
fkiom  fe4keir  Hinddo  brethren^  theu  nowp  in  this  state  of  hundliation, 
^sptriente  the  faHmey  of  these  promises  byaihich  iheyvoere  deluded.** 
0r  bow  ccNild  they  have  comprehended  the  following  ?  **  Con-» 
dfnned  like  outcasts  of  society  to  depend  for  a  precarioos  sobsistenoe 
on;  the  lukewarm  generosity  and  beneficence  ot.  strangers,  to  whonl 
shall  yomr  petitionen  in  the  overwhelmings  of  their  affliction  look  up 
fixT  support  and  protection,  onless  to  your  Lordship,  who  hath  been 
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lielected  to  fill  the  highest  and  roott  respectable  station  of  the  tipii* 
l^opacy  in.  tndia?^'  What  did  these  poor  natives  know  about  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  station  of  the  Episcopacy  in  India  ?  and  what 
of  his  Lordship*s  being  selected  in  England  to  fill  its  highest  seat  ? 
What  could  they  make  of  all  these  expressions,  particulany  as  thej 
were  in  English  ? 

*  The  friend  who  put  this  hoax  upon  him,  howerer,  has  left  bini 
quite  in  the  dark  about  the  end  of  this  affair,  its  most  important  patt'; 
for  he  adds,  **  I  know  not  the  result  of  the  appeal  thus  made  by 
these  condemned  outcasts  of  Society,  nor  of  the  existence  of  any 
means  J>y  which  the  Reverend  Bishop  could  mitlgjEUe  the  extensive 
mischief  complained  of.  The  petitioners  must  continue  (o  writhe 
tinder  the  pangs  of  lacetated  auction,  for  the  fiat  of  his  Lordship 
cannot  restore  them  to  their  friends,  their  families,  and  their  home  '* 
Though  our  author  knew  not  of  any  means  existing^  by  which  his 
Lordship  "  could  mitigate  the  pangs  of  lacerated  affection  under 
which  these  condemned  outcasts  were  writhing,"  however,  such 
means  did  exist.  As  all  these  seven  were  at  that  time  livins  Com. 
ibrtably  at  their  own  homes  with  their  wives  and  families,  mree  of 
them  at  Seraropore  and  the  other  four  at  Calcutta,  a  rupee  to  each,  as 
**  buaeesh"  from  his  Lordship,  would  have  obliterated  every  pang  of 
lacerated  affection ;  of  which  it  is  strange  that  our  author  should  not 
have  been  aware,  since  he  has  liyed  m  Bengal.  This  they  might 
possibly  have  obtained ;  but  his  Lordship  having  the  good  sense  to 
^quaint  the  Serampore  Missionaries  with  the  business,  the  writer  of 
this  article  waited  on  his  Lordship  the  next  day,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  real  state  of  things,  when  his- Lordship  observeu,  that  if  he 
had  heard  nothing  further  on  the  business,  he  should  only  have 
given  them  a  rupee  or  some  such  thitig,  as  the  petition  appeared  to 
deserve  no  further  notice ;  but  that  as  he  now  knew  how  the  case 
stood,  he  should  send  these  petitioners  off  with  a  reproof,  should  they 
call  again.  The  worthy  friend  of  missions  who  got  up  the  petition, 
however,  never  sent  them  again ;  and  nothing  further  nas  been  since 
heard  of  this  petition-^-exeept  as  it  has  been  circulated  in  Britain, 
answering  probably  the  end  for  which  it  was  created.* 

To  do  justice  to  Captain  Seely,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  any  spirit  of  enmity  against  the  Missionaries  ;  but 
this  is  a  sorry  excase  for  his  incorrect  statements.  Their  tracts, 
he  says,  contain  a  ^reat  deal  about '  foith,  grace,  reprobation, 

*  and  many  unintelligtble  terms  and  meaniilgs,  with  much  vin- 
"^dif^tiVe  and  teds^rions  comment.'  Of  these  tracts,  we  venture 
to  say,  tlie  Captain  knows  about  as  much  as  be  here  professes 
to  do  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  faith  and  grace  ;  other.-, 
wise  he  would  never  have  asserted,  that  they  contain  the  doc- 
trine of  reprobation,  which  is  utterly  untrue.  He  describes 
the   Missionaries,    generally,  as  *  stubborn/  *  incredulous,  ^^ 

*  and  sanguine  in  the  extreme,'  and  sometimes  '  uncourteous 

*  among  £ose  who  could  have  aided  their  labours, — of  which 
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*  the  late  Mr,  Martyn,'  it  is  added,  •  was  a^^proof.'  Arfdn  iii- 
stauce  of  •  credulity,  wrong  feeling,  and  reproach/  hie  cites  a 
passage  firom  the  Ohurch  Missionary  Register,  in  which  a;  Cor*" 
respondent  states^  that  he  had  seen  the  tears  stream  down  thA 
face  of  the  wretched  Sabat  as  he  spoke  of  *  the  indignities  and 
' reproaches  he  had  suffered  fromBritisii  Christians/'  The  Au- 
thor's reason  for  disbelieiyiDg  tfais^  is>  that  *  a  British  subject 
*.  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  reproach  such  contemptibie  re- 
^  probates.'  Thus,  from  the  avowed  cotitempt  in  which  native 
converts  are  held  by  British  subjeots,  be  infers  the  improba-^^ 
bility  of  their  meeting  with  insult! !  One  more  passaige  in 
this  connexion  requires  notice.    Captain  Seely  expresses  his 

*  true  coneern'  at  meeting  with  a  paragraph  in  that  *  old  and 
'  very  respectable  Review,  the  Eclectic,*  in  which  the  Abbe 
Dubois  is  represented  as  having  probably  been  spirited  up  to 
abuse  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  hy 
some  of  the  military  gentry  of  Calcutta.  We  have  since  traced- 
the  Abb^  home  to  some  of  his  Calcutta  authorities ;  yet.  Cap- 
tain Seely  gravely  informs  us,  that  the  Abb^  was  one  thousand 
miles  distant  from  Calcutta,  and  therefore  could  not  have  de^ 
rived  his  information  from  such  a  source !  '  The  Qwi-Aie*,'  we' 
are  told,  (and  we  rejoice  to  hear  it,)  *  have  subscribed,  most' 

*  liberally,  thousands  of  rupees  to  the  schools,  chapels,  aud> 
'missionaries.*  To  the  Missionaries,  however,  we  must  infornj, 
our  Author,  that  they  have  never  been  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe. Here,  again,  he  seems  to  have  followed  Mr.  Bowen^/ 
who  discovers  a  peculiar  antipathy  against  Missionary  collec- 
tions, or,  as  he  terms  them,  *  spiritual  letters  of  marque.'    *  A 

*  little  inquiry  would  have  convinced  him,'  says  the  Friend  of 
India  in  reply,  'that  the  Serampore  Missionaries  have  never 
'  been  supported  by  Missionary  collections  ;  that,  while  endea- 

*  vouring  to  do  what  they  could  towards  spreading  Christianity 

*  in  India,  or,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  towards  demofaUzing  the 

*  Hindoos,  they  have  supported  themselves,  as  .really  as  he  has 
'  supported  himself  while  attempting  to  hold  (hem  up  to  public > 
'  execration ;  and  that  they  have  n^ver  appealed  to  the  pvibli.o. 
'for aid,  either  in  India  or  Briuih,  except  J^. mtrpi^gt their  as- 
'  sistance  towards  pbTeicts' too  heavy  to  bie  nie^  by  themselves^ 
'  as  the  Education  of  Youth,  and  the  Translation  and  Printing 
'of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.'  If,  in  subscribing  their  rupees  in 
aid  of  these  objects,  the  Calcutta  gentry  imagine  that  they  are 
laying  the  Missionaries  under  personal  obligation,  w^  can  only  ' 
deplore  their  ignorance.    But,  adds  Captain  S.,  '  the  military 

*  have  other  occupations  than  entering  into  religious  contro- 
'jjrersies.'  How  overwhelming  and  incessant  soever  theii;  oc- 
capationd  in  Calcutta,----and  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  what  a 
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life  of  toniJttmt  bodily  anfl  dental  activily  our  cotititlryim?ii 
lead  in  Ibal;  Piemdency/*— -ceirtain  it  is  that  very  :tnafiy  of  tbent 
find  time  to  enter  so  far  into  religious  controversies^  as  to  tsiktf 
part  in  <^e8tioQs  purely  TeUgiou8»  iind  *to  -^ive  very  decrdetf 
opJoions»  and  put  forth  peremptory  statements,  without  know^ 
ip^  whereof  4jbey  affivna^  orlaeing  srufficiently  carefol  to  adder-' 
taui  the  Anith«  Far^  however,  from  involving  all  the  miHtafjr 
gentry  of  Calcutta  in  this  conideinnaltion^  we  acknowledge  the 
obligations  which  the  Public  are  tmderto  some  of  this  ela&s  lUr 
effective  co^oiperaftton  in  the  cause  of  Missions^  ^tid  the  prioittCiU 
tion  of  religious  knowledge  and  education  in  general*  '^^^ 

But  to  neturn  to  the  Ghauts.  The  ascent  from  Capooiy  io^ 
ihe  fiummit  of  the  defile,  *  may  be  altogether  six  miles  :'  it  is' 
extremely  steep  and  rugged,  ttie  Poonah  Government,  on  poli- 
tical grounds,  having  always  objected  to  the  repairing  or  inr- 
proving  of  the  pass.  The  scenery  is  said  to  be  extremtdhf 
magnificentr  though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Ghauts  to  ft^ 
southward."*^  The  difficulties  of  scaling  this  mountain  wdftf/ 
howeveir,  does  not  by  any  means  appear  equal  to  that  of  crosGK 
ing  some  of  the  paramo$  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Thi^' 
chaiUt  which  in  some  respects  may  support  the  designation  of 
the  *  Oriental  Andes/ 

*  extends  from  Cape  Comoriny  opposite  Ceylon,  in  one  unbroken 
series,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening,  at  Paniany  in  the  Malabar 
country,  of  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  stretching  away,  in  a 
.northern  line,  to  the  province  of  Candeish,  not  far  from  Surat.  In 
no  part  do  they  recede  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  only 
do  they  approach  closer  than  eight  miles.  There  are  but  few  pass^ 
known  to  us ;  and  till  men  of  science  investigate  this  stupendous 
barrier,  we  are  likely  to  know  little  about  them.  Such  men  as  Hum- 
boldt or  Bompland,  would,  in,  these  mountains  and  unknown  region^, 
find  a  rich  harvest,  in  countries  abounding  with  a  vast  variety  of  new 
and  interesting  matter,  and  extending  for  nearly  900  miles :  a  scien- 
tific exploration  of  these  mountains,  is,  in  fact,  a  great  desideratuin. 
.ii.^They  are  said  to  average  from  SOOO  to  5500  feet  in  height,  pro- 
lific in  all  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature.  In  the  high  mbiin- 
tains  to  the  southward,  much  valuable  meteorological  data  might  be , 
obtained ;  for,  while  below  (Payeen)  it  is  raining  in  torrents  for  three 
successive  months,  in  the  table-land  above  (J?a/a  G*hat,)  it  is  tbe 
fine  season.  Numerous  rivers  intersect  the  low  country,  which,  dur-' 
ing  the  S.W*  monsoon,  run  with  astonishing  velocity ;  some  few,  that 
have  their  sources  in  the  mountainsi  have  the  whole  year  a  shallow! 
stream.'  pp.  65 — 1* 

The  same  meteorological  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  Arabian'^ 


*  The  ascent  of  the  NOgherree  mountains  to  Dimhutty,  by  a  steep 
Mack,  16  fourteen  mileft  in  length. 
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EniiMula^  which  coimiste  in  Kke  manner  of  an  eleyated  table* 
id  supported  by  a  longitudinal  range  of  mountains,  nting<  at 
a  distance  of  feom  thirty  to  «ighty  miles  from  tb€  westem 
coast.  The  mountains  of  Yemen  are  watered  by  regular  / 
riiowers  from  June  to  the  latter  part  of  Septaniber.  In  Hadra<- 
maut  and  the  south-eastern  parts,  tbe  «aany  season  lasts  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April ;  while  in  the 
moontains  bordering  on  the  Peniian  Gulf,  the  rains  begin  in 
November,  and  end  in  F^nnHnry ;  thus  making  the  tour  of  the 
PeninsY^  as  impelled  br  the  prevalent  winds.  Throughout 
llie  rest  of  the  route  to  £iora, 

^  there  is  ix>tliing/  says  Captain  Seely,  ^  to  ^a(ify  the  pbilanthropUtp 
UMftrurt  tile  legislator,  or  please  the  philosopher;  no  flourisning 
Mms,  public  institutions,  or  learned  communities;  no  splendid 
buildings,  fine  bridges,  or  beautiful  gardens ;  nothing,  in  fact,  to  de- 
note prosperity  or  happiness.  Compared  with  the  British  provinces, 
k  may  truly  be  called  one  wild  waste.  Wherever  the  Mahratta 
comes,  the  land  is  cursed.  A  few  mud-buHt  huts,  where  tbe  rem- 
nants of  a  scattered  people  have  horded  together  for  mutual  protec- 
Ton,  are  the  only  signs  ojT  civilization  thaf  these  fertile  plains  present 
)r  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Wprs^  than  the  locqst  or  beasts  of 
rey,  what  Mahratta  warfare  coulc)  not  utterly  destroy^  hordes  of 
Iheel  and  Pindarries  were  hlr^d  and  introduced  into  these  countries 
to  effect/  p.  63. 

The  temple  of  Karli,  with  its  noble  vestibule,  and  the  sit- 
ting fii^ure  of  Budha,  is  briefly  passed  over  by  our  Author, 
Lord  Valentia  having  minutely  described  tbein.  Here  reside 
a  concourse  of  priests  and  fa^ieers  who  are  supported  by  the 
Peishwa. 

^  One  of  them,  bn  ascetic  of  high  renown,  had  a  singularly  mild 
afid'  serene  countenance :  he  was  sitting  before  a  flame  of  fire,  day 
and*  nigbt,  with  a  cloth  over  his  mouth,  to  prevent  his  inhaling  pollu* 
ticto>  or  destroying  any  living  substance.  He  was  regularly  fed  with 
pairched  grain,  and  his  water  for  drinking  was  stramed  through  a 
doth.  I  addressed  him  toitk  reverence.  He  turned  up  his  fine,  placid 
countenance,  and  looked  at  me  tmth  eyes  that  spoke  ofneaven*  I  almost 
wished  at  the  moment  to  be  a  Brahman.  This  man  appeared  the 
image  of  self-denial,  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  wonders  of  God. 
Doubtless,  his  ideas  and  actions  were  punty  itself:  9uch  was  his  cha- 
racter $  for  he  had  resisted  the  most  tempting  offers  to  reside  at  the 
court  of  the  Peishwa,  and  nothing  could  withdraw  him  from  the 
arched  temple  and  circular  altar  of  Karli.  He  was  too  lost  in  mental  ^ 
abstraction  to  h^ed  me :  he  never  speaks;  but  he  was  evidently  in  '^ 
prayer,  as  I  could  see  by  the  working  of  the  muscles  of  his  face.' 

pp.  73,  4. 

Can  wi^tmy  loqgei:  feel  surpri^^  at  tbe  hold  which  idolatry 
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'Ond  die  juggles  of  ito  priests  maintain  on  the  cnind^  of  the 
poor  Hindoos,  when  we  find  an  English  officer  speaking  in 
terms  like  these,  of  a  miserable  victim  of  an  infernal  supersti* 
tion  ?  Captain  Seely  almost  wished  himself  a  Brahman  !  He 
wouldi  we  suspecti  hkve  seen  a  Christian  ascetic  turn  up  his 
fine,  placid  countenance,  and  look  at  him  with  eyes  that  spoke 
of  a*  real  converse  with  Heaven,*— he  would  liave  seen,  the 
muscles  of  At^'face  work,  long  enough  before  he  would  have 
^shed  himself  a  minister  of  the  true  sanctuary^  or  a  missionary 
of  Christ  ?  And  yet,  we  would  match  Dr.  Carey's,  countenance 
with  that  of  any  Brahman.  His  self-denial  is  not  much  less 
admirable,  his  contemplations  on  the  Deity  npt  much  less  en  • 
lightened,  nor  is  he,  we  may  venture  to  add,  much  less  instant 
in  prayer,  than  the  poor  wretch  whom  Captain  Seely  envied. 
..  At  length,  our  Author  reached  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage, 
and  ^  Bruce's  emotions,*  he  says,  *  were  not  more  vivid  or 
tumultuous  on  £rst  beholding  the  springs  of  the  Nile,  thani 
*-  were  mine  on  reaching  the  temples  of  Elora.*  -^ 

• »  .   <  .  -  ^  ■ 

./Conceive,  the  burst  of  surprise  at  suddenly  coming  upon  a  stu-. 
pendpus  temple^  within  a  large  open  court  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  with  all  its  parts  perfect  and  beautiFul,  standing  proudly  alone 
upon  its  native  bed,  and  detached  from  the  neighbouring  mountain, 
by  a  spacious  area  all  round,  nearly  250  feet  deep,  and  150  feet 
broad;  this  unrivalled  fane  rearing  its  rocky  head  to  a  hei^t  of 
nearly  100  feet. — its  length  about  145  feet,  by  62  broad, — having 
well  formed  door-ways,  windows,  staircases  to  its  upper  floor,  contain* 
log  .fine  large  rooms  of  a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  regularly 
4ivided  by  rows  of  pillars :  the  whole  bulk  of  this,  immeqse  block  o( 
isolated  excavation  being  upwards  of  500  feet  in  circumference^  and» 
extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  having  beyond  its  areas,  three  hand- 
some figure  galleries,  or  virancjlas,  supported  by  regular  pillars,  with 
compartments  hewn  out  of  the  boundary  scarp,  containing  forty-two 
gigantic  figures  of  the^Hind^  mythology  ; — the  whole  threes  galleries 
in  continuity,  enclosing  the  areas,  and  occupying  the  almost  incredi- 
ble space  of.  nearly  420  feet  of  excavated  rock;  being,  upon  the 
average,  about  IS  feet  2  inches  broadtail  round,  and  in  height  14  feet 
and  a  half;  while  above  these  again  are  excavated  .fine  large  rooms« 
Within  the  court,  and  opposite  these  galleries,  or  virandas,  stands 
Keylas  the  proud,  ^wonderfully  towering  in  hoary  majesty.  A  mighty 
fabric  of  rock,  surpassed  by  no  relic  of  antiquity  in  Uie  known  world«' 

pp.  107, 8, 

We  would  not  abridge  this  description,  that  the  Author' 
might  describe  the  chief  object  of  his  tour  in  his  own  way  ; 
but,  in  his  burst  of  enthusiasm,  he  here  loses  himself  in  the 
clouds,  and  becomes  unintelligible.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
noble  excavation  consists  of  a  gateway  leading  into  the  open 
ajp^a  described,  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  are  (lewn  into 
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the  galleries  or  virandto ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ar^a»  fol-* 
lowing  in  a  line  from  the  gateway  to  the  end  of  the  excavation^ 
are  three  separate  temples  or  tabernacles,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  but  represented  as  if  supported  on  the  backs  of  elephants 
which  form  their  bases.    The  whole  excavation,  not  these  en- 
closed tabernacles,  bears  the  title   of  Kailasa  or   Paradise. 
Altogether,  it  is  not  less. than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  • 
and  contains  sixteeu/caves,  ms^ny  of  them  of  two  stories,  one  or 
two  of  three,  an(|  most  of  them  not  less  than  from  100  to  160 
&€t  in  depth ;  the  whole  wrought  out  of  the  solid  granite. 
.  Begioning^  from  the  North,   the  first  of  these  celebrated 
c^ves  is  named  the  Jagunath  Sabha,  or  Lord  of  the  Universe  : 
it  has  a  viranda  and  an  upper  and  lower  apartment,  all  elabo- 
rately sculptured  with  figures  of  Hindfi  mythology,  and  among 
others,    one  of  Budha.    The  pillars  and  recesses  are  richly 
sculptured,  and  the  principal  apartment  is  78  feet  in  depth,  by 
66  in  breadth.    The  next  excavation  is  named  Paraswa  Raainaj 
a  sanguinary  avatar  of  Vishnu,   which  had  for  its  object  to 
exterminate  the  Kshatru  tribe  or  warriors ;   a  lesend  which 
favours  the  supposition,  that  a  violent  change  in  the  faith  of 
India,  substituted  the  rites  of  Vishnu  and  the  Brahminical  in- 
stitution   of  Castes  for  the  older  and  more  simple  Budhic 
faith.  The  story  i$,  that  Paraswa  Rama,  after  having  inundated 
with  rivers  of  blood  the  whole  earth,  (that  is  India,)  was  de- 
sirous of  offering  a  sacrifice,  but  could  find  no  Brahman  willing 
to  join  with  a  murderer.    Mounting  the  hills  of  Concan,  he 
perceived  fourteen  dead  bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  upon  which,  although  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  he 
performed  the  act  of  resuscitation,  and  then  conferred  on  them 
the  order  of  Brahman ;  they  aided  him,  in  return,  in  his  sacri- 
fice, and  these  fourteen  formed  the  stock  of  the  Mahratta  tribe 
of  Koken  Natha.    Whatever  connects  the  history  of  the  caves^ 
with  the  Retails  of  the  Mahabarat  and  the  origin  of  the  castes 
ofjndia,  ibends  to  throw  a  ray  of  .light  upon  the  question  of 
their  orij^in.    The  third  cave  is  that  of  Jndra  Sabha,  the  Lord 
of  the   Sky.      These  three  temples  have  communication  with 
ea^^ber,  and  mdy  be  considered  as  a  distinct  cluster.    No 
part  of  the^b  extraordinary  caves  presents  a  finer  specimen  of 
the  state  of  Hindu .  sculpture,  than  the  rich  decorationsi  the 
fluted,  pillars  and  elaborate  .sculptures  of  Indra  Sabha.     A 
temple  adjoining  tP  this  excavation  is  dedicated  to  Adinatha, 
a  species  of  intercessory  deity  among  the  Djatty  or  Jains,  the 
most  numerous  sect  in  the.  Guzerat.    The  fourth  cave,  the 
Dhemui  Linga,  is  approached  by  a  cut  or  avenue  of  100  feet 
in  length,  Itnd  is  itself  a  chamber  about  60  feet  in  length  by  25 
feet  in  breadth,  where  the  object  of  Hindu  worship  appears  as 
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UteOod  of  JaBttce»>  and  a»  8uch,  the  God^of^Hedth^ — the  sam^ 
^legorical  personage  that  appears  in  tK^  Egyptian  pantheon^ 
in  the  character  of  Osiris  or  Sempisv  which'  answers  to-  the 
Orecito- Minos  and  Rhadamtethus^    In  this  cave,'  the-  Hiide 
fiptfes  ate  represented' in  ekidnas;^  or  &hort  dratiiriersy  as  in  th^ 
!E^ptian>  sciiipture8<    The  fifth-  c2Lve,  Junwcissm  or  the  Nup- 
titds^hks  a  rich' display]  of  sculpture^  and' is '  above  80  feet'ifi 
length.    The-  ceLveotBanias^ara,  with  the  smaller  excatutions* 
cfBiHtd  Nibikaniii  and    DUryasa   Riiki,  complete-  the)  seried'.' 
Each  of  these  daves  is  filled  with  an  immense  ntimber  of  sym^*' 
bfols^  exhibiting  the  leadings  p^sotiifications  of  Hindii  mytbo* 
I^g^;  -  The  NHakantai^  a  title  of  Siva  or  Maha-deo,  described' 
ill  the  dilavian*  avatar  of' Cbnming  the  ocean,  wherein  he  i^^ 
feigned  to  have  acquired  the^  c6Iour  of  bltle;  after  swallowing^' 
tM  poison  prodneed  by  the  Suras  and  Astiras.    Durvasa  RisM 
is^also  an  indamation  of  Mahdndeo;  or  the  grefat  sexUal  deity, 
alike  the  desth)yer  and   re^-produoer  of  existence.      Maiiy ' 
parts  of  the  legends  bear  evident  traces  of  patriarchal  history, 
distorted  and  warped  by  their  trahsintssion  into  other  regions. 
albd  their  mixtm*e  with  other  facts. 

Butth^  ^nd  central  excavation  o{  Kailasa^  with  its  pan- 

'  theon  of  Hindu  deities  displayed  in  the  lateral  and  terminating 
virandas,-— its  immense  area,  and  the  three  Central  temples  re-' 
presented  resting  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  carries  our  asto- 
nishment to  tfaS  bigbest  pitch.  This  stapetidons  mass  of 
sculpture,  embracing  anl  area  of  250  feet  in  depth,  about  150 
ia  breadth,  and  100  feet  in  height^  may- challenge  comparison 
with  any  wonder  of  anti<juity.  The  description  occupies  -■  so 
prominent  apart  of  Gapt:  Seel]r*s  narrative,  and  he  has  taken 
such  pains  to  give  all  its  niultifarious  details,  that  we  shall 
simply*  refer  our  readers  to  his  pages  for  further  information. 
The  succeeding  cave  is  called  Das  Avatara,  or  the  Ten  Incar- 
nations of  Vishnu,  which- are  arranged  in  niches  between  pi- 
lasters in  the  upper  story.  Among  these,  is  one  groupeof' 
Mahadiva  and  rarv^ti"^  and  at  the'^feet  of  the  former  lie  the 
five-  heads  of  the  sons  of  Pand4.<  Here  also  is  Raima  Chandra^ 
the'lsubject  of  the^  Ramayana.  This  figure  is  remarkable  for 
the  fineness  of*  its^- execution.  The  hero  is  seated  in  a  car 
drawn  byifour  coursers  abreast  on  a'gtsillop,  a  condiictor  guid- 
ing them;  he  is  di^wing  his  bow,  aha  in  an  attitude  of  great 
strength*     The   subject  forms  another  coinciden<^e  between'^ 

.  the- numerous  bafe-reliefs  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  temples. 
<The  fine  excavation  which*  follows,  *  the  Ashes  of  Ra.vana,'  / 

leai^  a  manifest  allasiou' to  the  celebirated  contest  between^;^ 
tbertyi^aat  of  Ceylon  and  Rdma  in  pofsuitof  revenge  for  tbef 
violmce  offered  to  his  «p6U^' Sitav    Ndcave'presents^^a  richi^r 
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profasjioti   of    acolpture  and  pillared    decQi:^tioii,    although 
Captgiq  Seely,  does  not  mention  it.    Teen  TcUi^  or  the  Three. 
I^^n^,  is  an  excavation!  ofextraordinary  extent,  with  many  in— 
€effQsting*piUar8:  the  recess  has  a  gigantio  sitting  statue  ofRama^^ 
o^  the  9cale  of  twenty  feet  if  standing*     Dan  Tali,  or  the  Twoi 
Stories, ;  is.  dedicated  to  Bharata,  son  of  the  ancient  king) 
vfaiyucbaupta.and  his  loved  spouse  Sacontala^  who  sucoeeded 
^1^,. f^tWoixUie  throne  of  Aypda  (Oude) :  he  is  asserted  to* 
aave  conquered  .ib^  whole  eariA,  and  to  have  instituted  the  ■ 
ift(^9  tOithe  gods*    His  reign  is  placed  1200  years  before  thei 
C^nffitian.Erm    The  fifteenth  cave  of  the  series  is,  perhaps,; 
t&e  joaost  remarkable  of  al]«  both  in  form  and   workmanship,. 
iMs^a  vaulted  .temple,  So  feet  in  height^  is  called  the.  Visioa^. 
hfirm94  or  Workman  V  the  same  personage  as  the  Egyptian  t 
Ptha^^tbe  artificer  and  maker  of  all  things*,  whose  plastic  * 
energy  communicates  existence  and  form .  to  the  universe^T—in-i 
fact,  the  artiflt  of  the  gods.    The  semicircular  form  of  the  oieU> 
ing,  and  .tl|e  boldness  and  simplicity  of  the  design,  render  thi»: 
cave  one  of. tbe.  most  extraordinary  of  the  whole  range;  and:- 
its  positiop^  as  the  last  but  one,  marks  a  coincidence  with' 
the  order  of ;  the  chambers  in  the  royal  tomb  discovered  by 
BeIz0iUr  in  which  a  long  suite  of  symbolic  apartments  termn 
natenin  a  covered  dome  of  a  higher  character,  and  beyond  itf^ 
a  rough  excavation.    Thus»  the  sixteenth,  or  last  cave,  that  of « 
Dahr  Wana^  bears  a  name  implying  that  it  is  not  worthy  to  W. 
seen  after  the  preceding  ones.    A  figure  at  the  entrance  ii 
manifestly  Guaaama  Budha,  as  depicted  in  Pegu  and   Ava. 
Guatanah  or  Guadama  means  Sakia,  or  the  first  Budha*    AU 
though  of  BO  inferior  a  class,  it  is  a  prodigious  and  wonderful . 
work,  and  over  its  entrance,  the  river,  Mr.  Daniel  says,  in  the 
raipy  seasoo,  rushes  into  tbe  plain  below,  forming  a  cascade 
that  coverS'the  front  of  the  cave  as  with  a  curtain  of  chrystaU 
The  prospect  from  this  entrance,  of  the  great  tomb,  the  town;, 
and  the  vaUey.of  Elora,  is  highly  beautuul. 

India  has,  from  the  remotest  periods,  exercised  an  extraor* 
dinary  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the<  human  race,  and  haSi 
alwi^ys  e^^lted  to  the  summit  of  greatness  and  wealth,  the', 
st^  which  haa  engrossed  for  a  time  the  monopoly  of  her  pro* 
d«ctioii9. .  Ivi  the  Scriptural,  account  of  Solomons  connexion 
with  Ophir,.  .we  have,'  probably^  an  intimation  of  the  meana 
whereby  ihemade  silver  as  atones  in  Jerusalem.  Between  Egypt 
and  Inaia»:  wefind  abundant  proofs  of  an  intercourse  so .  early, 
tbiU  the  records  of  history  do  not  go  back  to  its  origin,  while 
tha  stnkiog  identity  of  rites  and  deities,  and  many  minute 
trtdts  of  resemblancei  otherwise  not  to  be  accounted  for,  attest 
th^  exi9tenQe  of  thif  ancient  connexion .  and  correspondeQce. 
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Whoever  has  compared  the  historic  records  relating  to  that 
dplendid  line  of  monarcbs  who  filled  the  throne  of  Thefoes^ 
termed  the  Elephantine  dynasty,  with  the  insignificant  extent 
of  those  scattered  inlets  of  the  Nile  which  formed  their  king* 
dom,  must  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  a  territory  so  eir- 
^oomscribed  could  acquire    that  preponderating  importance. 
But,  if  their  position  is  observed,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
ilorthem  frontier  of  E^ypt,  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  commaoding 
tile  whole  course  of  tne  Nile,  they  formed,  in  fact,  the  key  of 
the  whole  kingdom.    On    contemplating  these  spots  as  the 
entrepot  of  the  Indian   commerce,  and  the  mart  of  those  pre- 
>  ctous  productions  so  much  eoveted  by  every  land,  the  difficulty 
vanishes.    But,  that  such   a  speck  should  have  given  kings 
to  a  powerful  nation,  testifies  the  extraordinary  importance  of 
the  comtM^ce'  of  the  East.    The  name  of  these  Islands,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word,fXe^;9 — Ivory.      For  though  the 
EgyptiaiM  were  well  acquainted  with  ivory,  they  appear  to  have 
lyeen  unacquainted  with  the  animal  which  supplied  that  value-* 
abte  article,  until  a  much  later  period.     This  may*  be  inferred, 
vre  think,  from  the  fact,  that  so  peculiarly  striking  an  animal 
never  appears  upon  any  of  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Egypt.  ■ 
If  we  pass  on  to  the  prosperous  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  con- 
sult the  almost  incredible  statements  of  their  riches,  which  rest 
on  the  authentic  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  it  will  be  quit& 
apparent,  that  Egvpt  was  largely  indebted  for  this  prosperity  to 
her  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce. 

•  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  every  monarchy  that  has  figured 
in  history,  has  enrolled  among  its  proudest  achievements,  whe- 
ther true  or  fabulous,  an  invasion  and  conquest  of  India.  Bac- 
chus, Hercules,  Semiramis,  Tetitas  or  Memnon,  Sesostfis,  all 
are  represented  as  deriving  their  chief  glory  from  the  conquest 
of  this  distant  region.  But,  to  come  down  to  historic  times. 
Palmyra,  Constantinople,  Venice,  Pisa,  Portugal,  Holland,  and 
lastly  England,  have,  as  they  successively  shared  in,  or  mono- 
polized this  niightv  stream  of  commercial  greatness,  exercised 
a  dominatitig  infiuence  upon  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  the 
world »  And  it  is  one  of  the  singular  anomalies  which  distin- 
gnisb  this  remarkable  country,  that  she  has  alwavs  been  the 
prize  and  prey  of  hostile  invaders,  has  been  again  and  again 
cruelly  plundered  and  drained  of  immense  riches,  and  yet,  she 
always  has  been,  and  still  is,  over-running  with  wealth  ! 

The  central  provinces  of  India,  in  which  these  excavations 
are  found,  are  peculiarly  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
historian's  research.  Arian  informs  us,  that  when  Alexander 
had  penetrated  thus  far  eastwahl,  be  encountered  the  powerful 
monarchy  of  the  Prasii,  whose  warlike  positions  and  formidabla 
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deouDQstrationa,  excited  that  diseour^g^pent  in  his  troopfL 
which  effectually  barred  bis  further  progress.  The  embassy  oi 
Megasthenes  to  the  sovereigi^  of  this  extensive  monarcfay,  from 
Seleucus  ^icator^  one  of  the  successors  of  the  Macedoniaa 
Conqueror,  has  made  us  acc^iiainted  with  the  sovereign  ot  Pa« 
libothra  and  the  details  of  his  greatness ;— -but  whoever  has  at- 
tentively consid^r^  the  Sculptures  of  Eiqr^  will  be  inclined 
.  to  ref|sr  tbein  to  a  date  muw  more  remote  than  the  reign  ot 
Sandracotta,  whicb  was  a)bout  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Chnistian  era. 

In  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  we  have  positive  proof  of 
the  early  existence  of  India  in  a  very  highly  civilized  statOj^ 
and  of  its  power  and.  warlike  spirit.  The  progress  of  this.- 
greatest  of  conquerors  w£^s  here  effectively  stayed,  by  ^  barrier 
more  forn^idable  than  the  one  hundred  aqd  twenty  province% 
and  myriaids  of  troops  of  the  great  Persian  iponarchy. .  If  the; 
true  character  of  Alexander  should  ever  reoeiye.  an  adequate 
ill]^tration»  (and  a  finer  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  philo^opnicaC 
faistgrian  could  not  be  selected,}. a  very  different  account  will  re- 
quire to  b,e  given  of  the  tru^  causes  of  that  retrograde  march 
which  turned  bfiok  the  undaunted  Macedonian  in  bitterness  of 
hear^  froip  a  prize  of  which  he  well  knew  the  value,  It  wach 
not  the  iiatural  strength  only  of  the  hill  countries  of  India,  but 
the.  rooted  fqiith,  stubborn  allegiance,  and  self-devoted  valour  ot 
the  subjects  of  the  Indian  kingdoms,  which  overawed  the 
genius  of  Alexander,  and  struck  a  panic  into  his  followers* 
Whoever. carefully  peruses  the  pages  of  Arrian  and  Quintus 
Curtius,  must  be  led  to  conclude,  that  a  paramount  necessity 
alone  compelled  Alexander  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  troops, 
and  to  content  himself  wjib  the  nominal  triumph  of  having 
marched  as  far  as  the  Hypbasis.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
tlie  whole  strength  of  Hindoo  superstition,  as  wielded  by  the 
priesthood,  was  powierfully  exerted  against  him,  and  a  spirit  of 
resistance  was  kindled,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  subdued  or  put 
down— yfor  it.^^s  the  resistance  of  a  whole  people.  So  de- 
cided was  .this  feeling  as  to  lead  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  to 
devote  theix  temples  apd  habitations  to  the  flames,  rather  thaa 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke,  thus  setting  the  example  which  we 
have  seep  .followed  in  our  own  days  at  Moscow,  by  which 
the  would-be  Alexander  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  arrested 
in  his  career^  And  there  i^  so^^e  reason  for  presiuming,  that 
bad  the  Maciedopia^n  led  forward  his  army  into  the  denies  of 
Malwa^  l^ndeish,  and  Guzerat,  he  would  have  furnished  af» 
striking  an  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune-  in  his  ow^^ 
destruction..  As  it  was,,  be  contented,  himself  with  assuming 
the  boDOurs  of  divinity,  %ud  enacting  the  Dyomsiac  (H^gictfk 
Vox.  3tXV.  If .S.  F 
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He  had  penetrated  to  the  regions  of  Pandion,  the  fabulous 
king  of  the  Shanskrit  Puranas ;  and,  possibly^  in  seeking  to 
invest  himself  with  the  sacred  character  of  an  Avatar,  he 
inight  contemplate  re-appearing  under  more  favourable  auspi- 
ces on  this  magnificent  stage  of  conquest,  strengthened  by  the 
prejudices  and  superstitious  reverence  attaching  to  his  divine 
cognomen.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  perform  an  empty  act  of 
vanity  in  the  Bacchanalian  processions  by  which  he  celebrated 
his  return,  but  closely  copied  the  revered  Dyonisiac  rites  in 
conformity  to  his  assumed  character,  which  was  better  adapted 
to  forward  any  future  views  on  India,  than  the  most  splendid 
victories. 

In  the  Caves  of  Elora,  then,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we 
have  the  memorials  of  that  powerful  monarchy  and  priesthood 
which  turned  back  a  tide  of  conquest  that  had  entirely  swal- 
lowed up  the  western  world.  Thus  far  Alexander  came,  and 
no  further.  At  what  anterior  period  these  caves  were  exe- 
cuted, can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  yet,  amid  all  the 
mythological  enigmas  and  extravagant  fictions  of  the  Maha- 
^barat  and  the  Ramayana,  some  leading  features  of  authentic 
history  may  be  distinguished,  which  may  serve  to  throw  a  ray 
of  lignt  on  their  history.  Thus  much  appears  certain,  that, 
at  a  very  early  period  (supposed  to  be  about  1700  years  B.C.)* 
when  a  sovereign  named  Pandion  reigned  at  Hastinapur,  the 
capital  of  these  regions,  the  established  faith,  which  was  that 
of  Buddhism,  was  overthrown  by  a  violent  and  sanguinary 
revolution,  which  appears  to  have  been  partly  of  a  religious, 
and  partly  of  a  political  character.  In  this  conflict,  the  whole 
peninsula  is  said  to  have  been  inundated  with  blood,  and  the 
tribe  of  warriors  (the  Cshatruya  caste)  are  represented  as 
having  been  annihilated.  Vishnfi,  the  deity  of  the  Brahmini- 
cal  idolatry,  under  the  form  of  Ramaswara,  is  feigned  to  have 
gained  this  triumph ;  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
finding  no  sacerdotal  race  to  sanction  his  rule,  he  established 
an  order  of  Brahmans,  from  whom  the  Concan  Mahratta  de- 
duces his  descent.  The  substitution  of  the  present  complex 
ecclesiastical  system  for  the  more  ancient  institutions  of  Budd- 
hism, is,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  referred  to  this 
revolution,  when  the  sovereignty  of  India  passed  firom  the 
Pandion  dynasty  of  Hastinapur  to  the  race  of  Magadha,  and 
the  votaries  of  Buddha  were  driven  from  the  peninsula  to 
the  higher  regions  bordering  on  Caucasus,  or  scattered  east- 
ward and  amon^  the  Indian  isles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Chineise  are  believed  by  the  Brahmans,  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  an  emigration  of  the  Cshatruya  or  military  caste  of  Hin- 
doos, who,  abandoning  the  privileged  of  their  tribes>  rambled 
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m  different  bodies  to  the  North-east  of  Bengal^  and  forgetting 
by  degrees  the  rites  and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  established 
separate  principalities,  which  were  afterwards  united  in  one 
empire*.  Many  circumstances.  Sir  William  Jones  says,  seem 
to  prove,  that  the  Chinese  a^d  Hindoos  were  originally  the 
same  people,  but  having  been  separated  nearly  4000  years,  the 
former  have  retained  few  traces  of  their  ancient  consanguinity. 
The  date  of  this  supposed  separation  sufficiently  answers  to 
that  which  is  assigned  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pandu  dynasty, 
and  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  that  some  great  revolution,  an- 
terior to  the  establishment  of  the  Brahman  polity  in  India,  led 
to  an  extensive  dispersion  or  emigration  of  the  Buddhist  tribes. 
Now,  on  examining  the  sculptures  of  these  celebrated  temples, 
we  have  no  difficulty,  in  recognizing  the  leading  events  cele- 
brated in  their  poetic  annals  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of 
Vishnu,  whose  heads  are  laid  at  the  feet  of  their  conqueror, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  polytheistic  mythology,  in  which 
the  mighty  Buddha  is  reduced  to  a  subordinate  deity  in  the 
thronged  Pantheon.  The  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  ascribe 
all  these  excavations  to  the  earliest  period  of  their  history ; 
and  the  most  probable  epoch  which  can  be  fixed  upon,  is  thai 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  founder  of  the  Ma-* 

gidha  dynasty,  supposed  to  be  about  1900  years  before  the 
hristian  era.  The  models  of  these  caves,  M.  Langles  thinks^ 
were  clearly  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes ;  and  he  ob« 
serves,  that  the  conquering  hero  represented  in  his  chariot  on 
the  walls  of  Elora,  is  distinguished  by  the  same  benign  phy^ 
siognomy  that  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Egyptian  hero.  The 
affinity  of  the  Indians  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Africa,  in  appear- 
ance as  well  as  in  religious  rites,  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient 
writers.  Diodorus  Siculus  states,  that  Osiris  was  an  Indiaa 
by  extraction ;  and  Bacchus  is  stated  by  another  ancient 
writer  cited  by  Plutarch,  to  have  brought  the  worship  of  Api& 
and  Osiris  from  India  to  Egypt.  The  Indi  are  represented  a» 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  the  Ethiopians  are  said  to  have* 
been  a  colony  from  themf.  The  Elephantine  dynasty  was 
doubtless  of  Indian  origin.  M .  de  Guignes  contends  that  the 
Chinese  were  originally  a  colony  from  Egypt, — ^a  most  round- 
about way  of  bringing  them  from  India,  yet  coming  to  much 

*  Sir  William  Jones  gives  the  following  passage  from  the  Institutes 
of  Menu.     *  Many  families  of  the  military. class,  having  gradually 

*  abandoned  the  ordinances  of  the  Veda,  and  the  company  of  Brah- 

*  mans,  lived  in  a  state  of  degradation,  as  the  Pahlavas,  the  Chinas^ 
ftc'-^-Sir  W.  Jones's  Works.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

f  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  vol.  iv.  pp.  269, 273,  28L 

•      -    ■  F  2  - 
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th6  4Sdine  thing.  But  we  must  tio  longer  pursue  this  seductive 
lidbject.  The  temples  of  Elora  and  those  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
have  at  all  events  much  in  common,  in  their  mystic  character,, 
their  mythology,  and  their  workmanship  y  and  in  both  countries, 
these  elaborate  and  wonderful  works  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
ascendancy  of  a  powerful  hierocrasy  or  sacred  class,  the  magi 
and  freemasons  of  the  country,  who,  uniting  in  themselves  the 
privileges  of  an  hereditary  nobility  and  a  religious  order,  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  upon  the  millions  of  India,  a  degrading 
yoke  which  has  been  the  curse  of  the  country  to  the  present 
hour.  The  institution  of  castes,  which  has  placed  an  insuper- 
able barrier  between  a  proud,  self-suflScient,  artful,  and  cruel 
priesthood,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  has  con- 
demned the  people  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  slavery,  extin- 
guishing all  love  of  countiy,  all  social  virtue,  and  leaving  the 
country  the  defenceless  prey  of  every  invader. 

We  are  glad  to  find  even  Captain  Seely  bearing  testimony 
io  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  modern  Brahmans.     ♦The 

*  primitive  Brahmans,'  he  says,  *  were  philosophers  and  sages, 

*  while  their  successors  have,  to  confirm  and  enslave  the  minds 
^  of  the  people,  rendered  a  beautiful  system  of  mythology  and 

*  science  vicious  and  stupid*  (p.  292.)     *  Whatever  enthusiasts 

*  may  say  to  the  contrary,  this  symbol  (the  symbol  found  in  all 
'  the  Hindoo  temples)  is  grossly  indecent  and  abhorrent  to 

*  every  moral  feeling,  let  the  subject  be  glossed  over  as  it  may.* 
(p.  292.)     *  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  a  degenerate, 

*  besotted,  and  fanatical  priesthood  have,  to  answer  their  own 
^  ends,  defiled  and  disgraced  the  original  ethics  of  a  pure  and 

*  moral  people/  (p.  296.)    '  Human  sacrifices  were   formerly 
'offered  to  this  Hecate  (Maha  Cali).     Bengal  was.  the  great 

*  seat  of  het  superstition.     In  the  CaUca  Purana  it  is  enjoin- 
'  ed :  **  Let  the  victim  offered  to  Devi,  if  a  buffalo,  be  five 

*  years  old,  if  human,  twenty-five,^^  *  (p.  808.)     '  There  is  no- 
'  thing  too  depraved  or  lascivious  for  the  Hindoo  mind  to  con-^ 

*  template/  (p.  281.)     Once  more. 

'  Where  is  now  the  whole  mechanism  of  Elora's  splendour-— the 
mystic  dance,  the  beautiful  priestesses,  the.  innumerable  miduight 
lamps,  the  chorusses  of  hundreds  of  devoted  victims^  the  responses 
of  music,  the  shouts  of  fanatical  fakeers,  the  solemn  supplications  of 
the  gTaoeftd-iooking  Brsthman  of  the  **  olden  dav^'^  dothed  in  long 
white  vestments  I  All  are  fled,  and  are  succeeded  ln<ihe  revolutions 
of  time  by  a  degenerate,  stupid,  tmd  omoressed  race,  whose  very  pre- 
sence in  the  haSs  of  their  noble  sires  is  a  disgrace.  Great  has  beea 
gnd  great  is  the  revolution  going  on  among  the  milUoos  of  Hindoos  ; 
but,  if  we  consider  the  very  vicious  system  of  their  native  govbm^ 
ments,  five  times  invaded  and  thrice  subjugated,  the  oaly  siirpriito  is,. 
that  the  moral  fabric  has  not  been  more  deteriorated/  p.  ^75. 
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Yet,  strange  to  say,  like  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  attributes 
to  the  Hindoos  every  vice  that  can  disgrace  human  nature,  and 
whose  description  of  the  people  of  India,  in  his  first  work, 
certainly  exhibits  them  in  a  darker  light  than  any  other  writer 
has  placed  them  in, — Captain  Seely,  after  this  revolting  and 
honest  picture  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  is  very  angry 
at  having  them  spoken  of  with  disrespect  by  any  one  but  him- 
self. 

*  I  love  the  Hindoos^'  he  tells  us,  *  and  do  not  like  to  see  them 
calumniated  by  men  sometimes  more  ignorant  than  themselves,  and 
not  always  more  virtuous.  Weak,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced  men, 
half  fanatic  and  half  mad,  think  proper  to  vilify  and  traduce  an 
affectionate,  intelligent,  and  loyal  people,  because  they  will  not 
abandon  the  gods-  of  their  forefathers,  and  take  up  a  creed  at  th^ 
mere  fiat  of  a  foreigner,  and  learn  doctrines  about  which  in  fact  some 
of  our  most  learned  and  pious  men  have  differed  in  opinion/  p.  319. 

What  persons  are  here  alluded  to  as  half  fanatic  and  half 
mad,  we  can  only  conjecture  :  they  must  evidently  be  persons 
that  Captain  Seely  thinks  it«no  sin  to  vilify  and  traduce.  And 
yet,  if  to  vilify  the  Hindoos  be  a  sin,  he  will  find  it  hard  to 
shift  the  charge  from  hipiself.  Unless,  therefore,  it  be  the 
result  of  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  liberality  in  him,  to 
make  the  same  representations  that  proceed  from  weakness, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice  in  others,  he  must  bear  his  share  of 
the  reproach,  but  does  our  Author  imagine  it  to  be  no  crime, 
to  vilify  men  far  wiser  and  holier  than  himself,  because  they 
love  the  Hindoos  so  well  as  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  attempt 
to  enlighten  and  save  them  ?  It  is  true,  those  men  differ  from 
Captain  Seely  in  deeming  idolatry  an  infinite  abomination^ 
and  in  thinking  that  ^  a  vicious  and  stupid,'  a  lascivious  and 
bloody  system  can  neither  be  acceptable  to-  God  nor  good  for 
society.  Our  Author  actually  defends  idolatry  as  sanctioned^ 
brtit  least  not  censured  by  Scripture,  and  as  a  means  of  glori- 
fying God !  (p.  316.)  and  is  indignant  at  the  hue  and  cry 
raised  at  such  '  homage,'  by  ^  cant  and  hypocrifliy«  egainst  the 
'  poor  idolater,  the  poor  benighted  heathen !'  mtt  as  we  do 
not  yituperate  him  for  holding  these  opinions,  deplorably  mis- 
taken and  pernicious  as  ^hey  are,  we  submit  whether  it  i»  quite 
tonsiBtent  with  his  daims  to  superior  light  and  liberality,  to 
vituperate  those  who  read  their  Bible  somewhat  differently^ 
and  who  even  imagnie  that  the  eonversion  of  the  Hiodoos  i« 
Hot  ;more  hopeless  an  undertaking,  than  was  the  conyevsion  of 
tfae^xotts  or  the  Romans  of  former  days.  Of  iall  cants,  the 
cant  of  a  pharisaical  infidelity  is  the  worst.  Should  Captain 
Secjy'a  work  reach  a  seoood  edttion,  which  we  wH)erely  m$h^ 
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we  entreat  him  for  his  own  sake  to  weed  his  Yolume  of  thesd 
ignorant  and  cahimnious  remarks,  and  to  adhere  to  his  intention 
of  not  entering  into  theological  discussion.     He  does  not  un-r 
derstand  the  subject,  or  he  would  see  the  impiety  of  raising 
objections  against  the  performance  of  the  most  positive  com- 
mand of  the  Author  of  our  Faith,  the  last  he  gave  on  earth, 
and  that  by  means  precisely  similar  to  those  whereby  our  fore- 
fathers in  this  land  were  rescued  from  the  same  darkness  and 
degradation  that  now  cover  the  millions  of  India.     To  profess 
and  call  ourselves  followers  of  Christ  and  not  to  keep  his 
commandments.  Captain  Seely  must  admit,  is  rank  hypocrisy, 
if  any  thing  deserves  that  name.     As  he  would  shrink,  there- 
fore, from  such  an  imputation  above  all  others,  we  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  direct  his  attention,  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  to  the  study  of  that  volume  from  which  he  may  learn 
more  of  the  will  of  Christ  and  derive  the   only  consplatioa 
which  will  serve  him  when  heart  and  flesh  fail.     '  One  word 
'  taore,'  as  our  Author  says.     '  Where  is  the  distinction  be- 
•  tween  the  Brahman  of  Elora  worshipping  the  representative 
'  form  of  God  in  stone,  and  the  Catholic  worshipping  the  saint 
'  on  canvas  ?     None,'  adds  our  Author,  '  that  I  can  perceive.' 
We  are  happy  on  this  point  pretty  nearly  to  agree  with  him. 
There  is  little — often  no  essential   difference,  except  that  the 
firahman's  god  is  a  fouler,  baser,  bloodier  idol.     But,  **  God 
is  a  spirit,  and   they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 


Art.  VI.  1.  Harry  and  Lucy  concluded :  being  the  last  Part  of  Early 
Lessons.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  In  four  volumes,  I2mo.  London. 
1825. 

2.  Rosamond:  a  Sequel  to  Early  Lessons.  By  Maria  Edgeworth. 
2  vols.  18mo. 

3.  Frank ;  a  Sequel  to  Frank  in  early  Lessons.  By  Maria  Edge- 
worth.    3  vols.  ISmo. 

4*  A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies,  consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces* 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  oy  ^he  late  Mrs.  Barbauld.  12mo.  pp.  266. 
Price  7s.  6d.  London.  1826. 

5.  English  Stories,  Third  Series:  illustrating  the  Progress  of  the 
Rerormation,  under  the  Tudor  Princes.  By  Maria  Hack.  12mo* 
Price  7s.  1825. 

6.  Grecian  Stories.    By  Maria  Hack.  18mo.  Price  3s.  1824. 

7.  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  England,  in  easy  Rhyme,  for  Young 
People.  By  the  late  Kev«  Edmund  Butcher^  of  Sidmouth.  24mo« 
Price  2s.  London.  1825. 

F  we  have  not  many  jnvenile  readers,  we  may  presume  upon 
attracting  the  attention  of  parents,  and  all  who  are  con* 
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cerned  in  the  education  of  youth,  by  the  list  of  works  prefixed 
to  this  article.  It  has  often  excited  serious  compunction  with- 
in US,  to  find  ourselves  so  much  like  Lord  Eldon  in  point  of 
our  delay  in  giving  judgements  in  that  interesting  class  of 
causes— books  for  young  people.  We  own  that  we  are  deeply 
in  arrears,  and  the  attractive  pile  of  duodecimos  of  this  de- 
scription now  before  us,  it  would  require  the  long  vacation  to 
peruse  and  decide  on.  At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
partiality,  we  have  selected  these  few  for  a  hearing. 

We  are  rejoiced  once  more  to  meet  with  our  valued  friend, 
the  Parent's  Assistant.  There  was  a  lady  named  Maria 
Edgeworth,  who  published,  a  few  years  ago,  a  volume  of  (so 
called)  Comic  Dramas,  and  three  dull  volumes  entitled  Har- 
rington and  Ormond.  The  public  imagined  at  first,  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  Author  of  Castle  Rackrent  and  the  Mo- 
dern Griselda ;  but  the  perusal  so  far  undeceived  them,  that 
those  books  were  soon  by  general  consent  forgotten,  and  it 
seemed  that  Miss  Edgeworth  was  no  more.  Her  re-appear- 
ance, therefore,  in  the  present  volumes,  will  be  bailed  as  a 
species  of  literary  resurrection.  Here  she  is  quite  herself 
a^ain,  and  the  three  sets  of  domestic  histories  which  are  now 
given  to  the  public,  complete  a  series  of  works  which,  as 
illustrations  of  some  important  principles  of  practical  educa- 
tion,  are  invaluable. 

*  Harry  and  Lucy*  was  begun  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  his  own  family,  and  '  was  pub- 
'  lished  at  a  time,'  remarks  his  Daughter, '  when  no  one  of  any 
'  literary  character,  excepting  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
*  had  ever  condescended  to  write  for  children.* 

<  That  little  book  was,  I  believe,  the  very  first  attempt  to  give  any 
correct  elementary  knowledge  or  taste  for  science  in  a  narrative 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  calculated  to  amuse 
and  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct.' 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  to  the  living 
claims  of  one  who  has  been  a  still  greater  favourite  with  the 
public,  to  point  out  the  lasting  obligations  which  they  have 
laid  society  under  by  contributing  to  set  the  fashion  of  writing 
for  children.  The  diflFerence  in  this  respect  between  the  pre- 
sent day  and  fifty  years  ago,  is  most  striking.  A  long  list 
might  pew  be  furnished  of  those  who  have  done  themselves 
the  highest  credit  by  similar  publications,  among  whom  the 
Taylor  family,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Marcet,  and  Mrs.  Hack 
claim  the  most  honourable  mention.  Were  we  reviewing  a 
work  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  for  the  first  time,  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  advert  to  that  systematic  exclusion  of  all  religious 
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reference  by  wbich  ihey  are  notoriously  characterizedy — a  pe*. 
culiarity  which  would  fatally  vitiate  their  usefulness^  were  they 
to  be  considered  as  the  only  books  that  were  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  cBild.  Of  the  system  of  practical  education  which 
they  are  designed  to  illustrate,  theological  instruction  forms 
BO  part.  Stilly  as  the  omission  is  to  be  supplied  by  other 
works,  the  pactical  usefulness  of  these,  as  far  as  they  go»  i» 
not  seriously  affected  by  the  radical  error  in  the  AuthorV 
theory, — any  more  than  the  value  of  an  introduction  to  arith- 
metic, music,  or  geography  is  taken  away  by  its  not  including 
reKgious  infolrmation.  A  child  religiously  educated  would 
take  it  for  granted,  that  Harry  and  Lucy,  Frank  and  Rosa- 
mond, observed  the  duty  of  prayer,  read  the  Bible,  kept  holy 
the  Lord's  day,  and  talked  sometimes  about  heaven, — although^ 
the  book  does  not  tell  us  so.  It  would  never  occur  to  them, 
that  such  ^ood  children  could  be  so  ^ood,  and  yet  be  brought 
up  in  impiety.  And  such  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  a  child 
would  be  both  reasonable  and  just.  Miss  Edgeworth's  works 
abound  with  admirable  lessons  ;  but,  to  use  her  own  illustra- 
tion, borrowed  from  Dr.  Johnson,^-*  Sir,  any  body  can  bring  a. 
'  hof se  to  the  water,  but  who  can  make  him  dnnk  ?'  In  the 
knowledge,  the  practical  wisdom,  the  useful  remark,  and 
amiable  example  which  these  works  exhibit  to  the  minds  of 
young  persons,  we  have  prepared  the  means  of  most  valuable 
instruction; — but  to  form  Harrys  and  Franks,  Rosamonds  and 
Lucys, — to  obtain  such  results  in  fact,  we  must  call  in  the  aid' 
of  principles,  sentiments,  and  motives,  apart  from  which  all 
theories  of  education  are  Worse  than  Utopian,  are  empirical 
and  delusive.  ' 

But  we  are  not  now  discussing  Miss  Edgeworth's  theory  pf 
education.  Her  books  are  admirable,  and,  though  not  religious,, 
may  be  considered  as  an  invaluable  standing  supplement  to  the 
catalogue  of  religious  publications.  Let  them  be  considered 
as  relating  chiefly  to  physical  education,  rather  than  to  senti- 
mental education,  and  they  will  not  appear  to  lie  open  to 
serious  objection.  For  our  own  parts,  we  as  parents  cannot 
do  without  Miss  Edgewbrth  ;  arid  as  she  appeals,  in  her  pre- 
face, from  parents  to  children,  we  must  frankly  state,  that  the 
judgement  of  all  reviewers  under  fourteen  is  decidedly  in  her 
favour. 

•  We  are  not  sure  whether,  of  the  works  now  before  us,  we 
do  not  prefer  the  smaller  ones.  The  character  of  Frank  is  ad- 
mirably developed.  But,  as  these  volumes  have  been  published 
f6r  some  time,  and  are  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our 
yiAinjg  ftiends,  w^  shaD  tdke  our  extracts  from  the  later  work  j 
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premising  that  'Frank*  is  designed  for  the  perusal  of  boys  from 
«igbt  to  twelve ;  Rosamond  for  girls  between  ten  and  fourteen ; 
and  Harry, and  Lucy  for  ypuns:  people  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
fourteen.  Harry,  it  must  be  observed,  is  quite  of  a  mechanical 
turn,  not  remarkably  quick,  or  brilliant,  but  patient,  perse- 
vering, and  ingenious.  His  second  attempt  at  bridge-building 
may  afford  a  fair  specimen. 

•  *«  Mamma  desires  you,  Hairy,  to  comei  in." 

'  «*  Does  she  indeed?*'  said  Harry,  much  disappointed ;  but  recoN 
lecting  what  had -happened  the  last  time  he  had  neglected  to  obey  a 
summons  of  this  sort,  he  immediately  turned  his  back  on  his  bridge* 
and  followed  Lucy.  She  was  desired  not  to  tell  him  who  the  visitors 
were,  and  he  did  not  care,  he  said,  he  did  not  want  to  know  their ' 
names:  .they  must  be  strangers,  and  of  strangers,  one  name  was  to 
him  the  same  as  another.  He  could  have  wished  to  know  how  many 
people  there  were,  but  Lucy  seemed  to  consider  it  her  duty  not  to 
answer  this  question,  and  Harry  forbore  to  repeat  it.  Though  he 
had  conquered  his  original  habits  of  bashfulness,  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  faice  strangers  without  much  visible  repugnance,  yet  still  he 
fb\t  811  inward  reluctance.  Nevertheless,  courageously  he  turned  the 
lock  of  the  door,  and  entered  the  sitting-room.  To  his  relief,  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  notwithstanding  his  intrepid  entrance,  it  was 
a  relief  to  him,  he  found  that  there  ^f  as  not  what  he  dreaded,  a  for- 
mal circle.  There  were  only  two  people;  an  elderly  gentleman 
whose  countenance  was  benevolent  and  sensible,  and  a  lady,  seem- 
ingly some  years  younger,  of  an  engaging  appearance.  Harry  liked 
his  first  look  at  both,  and  Lucy  liked  their  first  look  at  him.  He 
studied  themj  as  he  stood  beside  his  mother's  chair.  He  perceived 
that  she  and  his  father  liked  them  •  that  they  certainly  were  not  new' 
acquaintances,  more  like  old  friends.  Aiding  his  remarks  on  phy- 
siognomy by  listening  to  the  conversation,  he  presently  discovered, 
that  Rupert's  cottage  and  all  that  it  contained,  of  furniture,  at 
least,  belonged  to  them ;  that  they  were  the  persons  who  had  pro* 
mised  the  use  of  their  library  ;  and  that  the  performance  of  this  pro- 
mise had  been  delayed  by  their  absence  from  home,  and  by  a  house- 
keeper's mistake  about  a  key.  At  last,  the  lady's  name  came  out. 
Lady  Digby ;  and  the  gentleman's.  Sir  Rupert  Digby. 

•  *«  Now,"  thought  Lucy,  "  I  know  why  this  is  called  Rupert's 
Cottage."  Something  was  said  about  the  pleasure  of  a  former  meeting 
last  summer,  and  Lucy  then  whispered  to  Harry, 

•  **  These  are  the  nice  shipwreck  people,  I  do  believe." 

•  •*  Nice  shipwrecked  people !  Where  were  they  shipwrecked  ?" 
said  Harry,  **  on  this  coast  r" 

'  «•  No,  ho,  hot  that  1  know  of;  I  only  mean,  they  were  the  morning 
vkitors  the  day  of  the  puddle  and  pump,  who  told  the  story  of  the 
shipwreck/*  said  Lucy. 

•  Harry  understood  by  this  time  what  she  meant,  and  much  did 
they  both  wish  that  something  would  turn  the  conversation  to  ship-' 
wrecks  ;  but  though  they  got  to  the  sea,  it  was  only  for  sea-bathing t 
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n^er  further  than  ta  a  batliing-!\ouse.  Then  Sir  Rupevi  ancltMr 
father  began  to  talk  of  public  affairs  ;  no  chance  of  shipwrecka }  Ua* 
expectedly  Sir  Rupert  turned  to  Harry,  and  in  hia  mild  manoeri  aaid^  • 

*  **  I  am  sure  you  must  wish  us  away/' 

*  "  No,  Sir,  1  do  not,"  said   Harry. 

*  **  Indeed  !'*  said  Sir  Rupert,  smiling. 

*  **  I  did  when  I  first  heard  the  sound  of  your  carriage,^  said  Har- 
ry, **  but  not  since  I  have  seen  you.'* 

*  <*  And  I  know  why  you  wished  us  away^  when  you  beard  the 
spund  of  our  wheels,"  said  Sir  Rupert*  *'  I  heard  somethuig  of  ct 
little  bridge,  which  your  mother  was  going  out  to  see,  juat  as  we  camr 
in*  Why  should  not  we  all  go  to  look  at  it  ?  Pray  taka  ua  wilh  y^^i 
I  am  interested  about  it  for  our  own  8ake»  yoo  know.  If  it  shonld 
stand  through  the  winter,  as  I  hope  it  will,,  next  summer,  whea  «« 
qome  to  this  cottage  for  sea-bathings  Lady  Digby  and  I  nwy  prc^  by 
the  mother's  bridge  /  you  see  I  know  its  name  already/' 

<  Lady  Digby  rose  immediately  to  second   Sir  Rupert*s  fM'opoaal^ 
While  Lucy  went  for  her  mother's  bonnet  and  shawl,   Harry  ran  on 
before,  io  set  tip  a  red  flagi  which  she  had  made  for  hlm»  in  its  des^ 
tined  place,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  bridge.    Knawing  what  ber 
Brother  was  goiiig  to  do»  and  anxious  that  he  should  have  time  to  aK> 
complish  his  purpose,  she  rejoiced  at  every  little  delay  that  occurred 
pa  their  walk.     She  was  glad  when  her  mother  stood  still  to  Uok  al 
the  flapping  flight  of  a  startled  sea-bird ;  glad  when  Lady  Digby  stop* 
ped  to  admire  the  growth  of  her  favourite  myrtle ;  glad  when  Sir  Huporl 
slackened  his  pace  to  tell  the  history  of  a  weeping  birch  tree*  wbicb 
he  had  planted  when  he  was  a  boy.     But  by  the  time  this  was  ended* 
she  began  to  think  Harry  must  be  ready  for  them,  and  grew  impatienl 
to  get  on  to  that  turn  in  the  walk,  where  she  expected  the  first  sighl 
of  the  flag  of  triumph  ;  but  no  red  banner  streaming  to  the  wind  w^ 
peared.     She  saw  several  men  standing  near  the  bridge,  and  she  raa 
on  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and  what  delayed  the  l^pisting  of  the 
flag.    When  ahe  came  nearer  to  the  spot,  she  saw  that  the  people* 
bad  gathered  round  the  ass-cart.    The  ass  had  taken  an  obstinate  flt> 
to  which  report  said  that  he  was  subject,  and  no  power  coul4  oo^  fS^ 
bim  over  the  bridge,  though  he  had  crossed  it  once  with  his  empty 
cart.     His  leader,  a  good-natured  boy,  who  was  very  fopd  of  him^ 
prayed  that  he  might  not  be  beaten,  and  undertook  to  get  him  on  by 
ijair  means  in  time  ;  but  the  plooghmaa  had  become  angry,  it  being 
now  near  his  dinner-time,  and  had  begun  to  belabour  the  animal  witlt 
his  oaken  stick.     Harry  stopped  his  fury,  and  declared  that  he  would! 
rather  the  eart  never  went  over  his  bridge,  than  that  the  aaa  shoeld 
be  so  ill  used.    The  as^  stood  trembling  all  over,  the  boy  pattin|(  hiniy 


and  cheering  him,  and  engaging  for  him  :  and  the  ploughman,  raslMMp 
i^on  his  stick,  sulkily  muttering  that  while  the  world  stood,  he  would 
never  get  the  obstinate  beast  over  again  without  a  good  cudgel.  la 
was  just  at  this  time  that  Lucy  came  up,  and  Harry  put  into  her  haildi 
t^e  flag  of  triumph,  telling  her  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  take.it 
down,  oecause  they  thought  it  frightened  tlie  ass.  AU  manner  of 
cm&iiig  words  and  ways  were  tried  on  donkey  by  his  little  owner  aio4 ' 
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Bafty  alternately  and  in  conjunction,  but  all  in  vain.  His  fore.1eg, 
iiKJbedy  he  advanced,  but  further  he  would  not  be  moved.  By  thid 
time,  Sir  Rupert  and  Lady  Digby^  and  Harry's  father  and  mother  had 
arrived,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  what  was  going  oir,  or  rather  what 
was  not  going  on,  they  commended  Harry's  forbearance  and  patience, 
and  were  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was  not,  as  the  ploughman  pro- 
nounced, sheer  obstinacy  in  the  ass,  but  that  he  might  have  some  good 
and  sufficient  reason,  or  instinct,  for  his  refusal.  Harry^s  father, 
standing  on  the  bank,  where  he  had  a  view  of  the  arch  of  thje  bridge, 
observed  the  cracks  which  at  first  startled  Harry,  and  which  now  were 
mpre  alarming ;  for,  as  even  Lucy  could  not  help  acknowledging  to 
herself,  they  had  opened  wider.  In.  one  place,  about  two  feet  from 
the  key-stone,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  arch,  there  was  a  crack  half  ah 
inch  open,  and  zigzagging  through  all  the  mason  work,  the  mortar 
giving  way,  and  the  stones  separated. 

'  *«  This  is  a  bad  job,  my  dear  Harry,"  said  his  father. 

•  •«  It  is,  father,"  said  Harry.  **  I  am  glad  they  did  not  force  the 
ass  over." 

« <<  I  ani  glad  you.  stopped  them,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother^ 

*  Sir  Rupert  DSgby,  now  coming  up,  told  Lucy,^that  he  had  seen  tth 
elephant  in  India  refuse  io  go  over  a  bridge  after  he  had  once  put  his 
&ot  upon  it,  knowing  by  his  half-reasoning  instinct,  that  it  was  ncrt 
strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight.  **  The  masters,  and  the  engineers, 
and  architecta  may  be  mistaken  in  their  calculations,  but  he  never  is,*' 

*  Harry  asked  his  father,  what  he  thought  could  be  done  to  streng- 
then his  bridge,  since  it  seemed  not  strong  enough  even  to  bear  the 
umAt  of  the  ass  cart, 

•^  Mamma,"  said  Lucy,  **  even  if  Harry's  bridge  will  not  do  ftir 
KfttB  or  horses,  it  wiH  do  perfectly  well  for  foot-passengers,  ftn-  ytni 
and  me,  mamma,  do  not  you  think  so  ?  Since  it  bore  the  weight  cif 
ttie  868  cart  once,  it  would  bear  niine,  I  am  sure. — I  should  hot  be 
afraid — much — to  try.     I  will  go  over  it,  shall  I,  Harry  ?" 

*  **  No,  no,"  said  Harry,  catching  hold  of  her,  *«  pray  do -not.*'  . 
••*  NOf  I  desire  you  will  not,   my  dear  Lucy,"  said  her  father, 

H'^  it  has  been  determined  whether  it  is  safe  or  not." 
f  ^  Ajbd,  bow  shall  we  do  that,  father  f "  said  Harry,  anxiously. 
* ««  You  shall  see,  Harry." 

y  *  Bb  father  ordered  that  the  ass  should  be  released^  and  that  the 
9tet  should  he  filled  with  stones.  Then  he  desired  two  of  the  men 
y&o  were  standing  by  to  roll  this  loaded  cart  by  the  shafts,  as  they 
^(ii^d  a  wheelbarrow,  up  on  the  bridge,  and  to  empty  it  on  a  ^^et 
^ich  he  pointed  out  to  them.  This  they  could  do  witbout  going 
Beyond  the  sound  part. 

t.*  **  Ob  papa  i*'  cried  Lucy,  **it  will  all  come  down — whatapitjy !'! 

>.*  ^  We  most  try  the  bridge  ^rly,  my  dear/'  said  her  father,  **  by 
WHuig  as  much  weight  on  the  weakest  part  as  it  is  ever  likely  to 
we  to  bear*  If  it  stands  this,  you  may  safely  go  over  it  afterwards, 
tfit  hSa,  Harry  will,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  kaomng,  diat 
19  bomaa  creature  wiU  be  hurt  or  endangered.'' 

« («  Tbank  wa»  ftther,''  Harry  wo\AA  kave  said,  bat  the 
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noise  of  the  emptying  of  the  stones  forbade.  :  All  his  soul  was  in  hjv 
eyes,  and  fixed  upon  tlie  crack. .  It  opened  more  and  more,  and  a 
new  crack  appeared ;  the  sides  of  the  arch  having  been  pressed  in- 
wards, by  the  great  weight  placed  upon  the  haunches,  forced  the 
crown  of  the  arch  upwards ;  and  though  tlie  key-stone,  with  one  or 
two  stones  on  each  side  of  it,  were  (was)  held  together  by  the  mor- 
tar, yet  the  weight  of  earth  on  the  sides,  had  pushed  most  of  the 
others  out  of  their  places,  and  the  whole  bridge  hung  in  a  perilous 
state. 

*  **  Oh,  poor  Harry's  second  bridge !"  cried  Lucy.  "  Oh,  mother  ! 
are  not  you  sorry  for  him  ?" 

*  «  Very  sorry,  indeed,  Lucy  !  especially  as  he  bears  it  so  well,'^ 
Baid  his  mother,  looking  at  him,  as  he  stood  collected  in  himself  and 
resigned. 

*  **  Thank  God,  nobody  has  been  hurt  by  it,"  said  he. 

'  **  The  other  side  is  safe  still,"  said  Lucy ;  *<  there  is  a  pathway 
there  broad  enough ;  could  not  that  do,  and  could  not  this  be  re- 
paired ?'* 

*  *'  No,"  said  her  father ;  "  it  will  be  better  to  make  a  new  one, 
.or  to  have  none  at  all.  At  all  events,  this  bridge  must  not  be  left 
in  this  condition.  It  might  tempt  people  to  go  over  it,  and  they  miglit 
meet  with  some  accident.'* 

*  **  Oh,  father !  let  it  be  taken  down,"  cried  Harry ;  <*  I  will  help 
to  pull  it  ^own  myself." 

*  *<  That  would  be  too  hard  upon  you,  Harry ;  it  shall  be  taken 
.down  for  you,''  said  his  father. 

*  He  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  work  commenced.  Lucy 
turned  away,  unable  to  stand  the  sight  of  the  total  demolition  of 
Harry's  bridge.  Her  sympathy  comforted  him,  and  he  looked  grate- 
fully towards  her. 

«  *f  What  I  think  most  of,  father,''  said  he,  **  is  all  tlie  expense 
you  have  been  at  for  me,  for  nothing,  all  wasted  !" 

<  <'  I  do  not  consider  it  as  wasted,  Harry,"  said  his  father ;  **  for  it 
has  amused  and  employed  you,  and  has  taught  you  something,  I 
hope.*' '    Vol.  m.  pp.  120—131. 

Poor  Harry  at  length,  on  consulting  the  Encyclopedia,  finds, 
that  *  to  make  the  pressure  on  the  arch  quite  correct,*  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  understand  cycloids,  hyperbolas,  intrados, 
extrados,  and  curves  of  equilibration,  as  well  as  the  algebraic 
signs  by  which  geometrical  problems  are  worked.  On  this 
discovery,  he  gives  np  his  arch,  and  resolves  to  learn  mathe- 
matics. 

*  **  You  have  come  exactly"  (said  his  fiither)  "  to  the  conviction 

to  which  I  knew  your  two  experiments  and  your  good  sense  would 

bring  you  ;  that  mathematics  are  so  necessary,  not  only  to  bridge- 

'.  building,  but  to  almost  all  the  useful  arts  as  well  as  sciences,  that  yon 

can  make  but  little  progress  without  that  knowledge."  * 

Wt   shall  give  one  more  extract  of  a  different  kind,  and 
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then/ we  imagine,  we  may  gafely  leave  our  readers  to  form 
tbeir  own  opinion  of  the  success  with  which  the  Author  b^s 
contrived  in  these  volumes  to  bring  a  fund  of  useful  and  even 
philosophical  information  into  a  popular  and  pleasing  form. 

'.  *  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  their  journey,  Harry  and  Liicy 
looked  out  anxiously  at  every  house  they  saw ;  and  many  times  they 
hoped  that  cottages  which  at  a  distance  peeping  between  trees  looked 
charming,  would  be  theirs,  till,  on  a  nearer  view,  they  were  a& often 
contented  to  let  them  pass.  One  with  a  honeysuckle  porch,  and  ano- 
ther with  a  trellis,  and  another  with  a  pomfegranate  in  full  flower. 
Lucy,  however,  looked  back  with  regret,  fearing  that  theirs  could 
never  be  so  pretty.  Theirs  was  to  be  on  the  sea-shore,  but  as  y^et 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  near  the  sea.  Presently  they  turned  into  a 
lane,  which  led  down  a  steep  hill,  with  hedges  so  high  on  each  side, 
.that  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  the  narrow  road  before  them.  At  the  ^ 
bottom  of  this  lane,  to  the  right,  there  was  a  gate,  and  a  road  lead- 
ing through  a  wood.  Harry's  father  stopped  the  carriage,  and  asked 
an  old  woman  who  came  to  the  gate,  ^*  Is  this  the  road  to  Rupert's 
Cottage?" 

«  '*  Yes,  sir.'' 

«  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  thought  Harry ;  **  we  are  sure  of  a  wood ; 
that  is  one  good  thing. " 

*  The  gate  opened,  and  they  drove  in. 

*  ^*  Now  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,"'said  Lucy.     Ru- 
pert's cottage  was  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  covered  with  trees,  which 
sheltered  it  at  the  back.    In  front  was  a  very  small  green  lawn  sur- 
rounded with  evergreens.   The  cottage  had  a  honeysuckle  porch,  and 
a  bow-window,  and  a  trellis.     The  outside  was  all  that  Lucy  desired: 
and  within — within  it  was  an  odd  kind  of  house,  with  one  long  mat- 
ted passage,  and  steps  up  here  and  down  there,  and  rooms  that  had 
been   enlarged,   with  jutting  windows,    and  niches,  and  nooks,  in 
curious  ways ;  and  Lucy  liked  it  all  the  better  for  not  being  a  regular 
bouse.     The  rooms  in  which  she  and  Harry  were  to  sleep,  if  rooms 
they  could  be  called,  were  *•  very,  very  small,'*  as  even  Lucy  obser- 
ved ;  there  was  but  just  space  for  a  little  bed,  and  a  little  table,  and 
a  little  chair,  and  for  a  little  person  to  turn  about  in.     No  chest  of 
drawers  or  any  such  luxury,  only  a  press  in  the  corner  cut   in   the 

'  wall.  But  the  more  difficulties,  the  more  inconveniences,  the  better ; 
■there  would  be  more  work  for  ingenuity,  in  contriving  how  to  settle 
themselves  and  their  goods.  Lucy  wanted  to  have  the  trunks  brought 
in,  and  t9  go  to  the  unpacking  and  arranging  directly ;  but  Harry 
had  other  thoughts  in  his  head. 
'  <*  Lucy,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  disappointed  in  one  thing,  and  a  great 

.    thing." 

*  *'  What,  my  dear  Harry  ?"  said  Lucy,  opening  her  eyes  wide. 

*  "  The  sea,"  said  Harry,  looking  out  of  the  window ;  **  no  view 
of  the  sea  any  where.  I  thought  the  cottage  was  to  be  on  the  sea- 
shore." 

*  And  so  it  was,  but  the  sea  was  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  win- 
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dows  of  the  house  by  a  stm4  baak«  which  had  been  thrown  ap  by  the 
tide,  and  which  was  now  covered  by  a  plantation  of  evergn*en«* 
Harry  persuaded  Lucy  to  put  off  unpacking  their  trunk  till  morning, 
and  to  go  out  with  him  in  search  of  the  sea.  He  led  the  way,  aiM 
as  they  went  round  the  little  lawn,  she,  delighted  with  the  new  place, 
and  with  every  new  flower  and  shrub,  would  have  often  stopped  '  tq 
admire.  .*•  Oh,  Harry  !  look  at  this  myrtle,  taller  than  I  am !  Oh| 
Harry,  this  myrtle,  taller  than  Mamma  P^ 
'Harry  looked  back,  but  ran  on  to  find  his  way  to  the  seashore. 

*  «•  TIms  is  the  way,  this  is  the  way !"  he  shouted  joyously  to  Lucy^ 
bidding  her,  "  Follow  !  follow  I  follow  P 

*  But  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  was  silent,  struck  by  the  first 
«fght  of  the  ocean.  Lucy  followed,  and  turning  abruptly  the  corner 
of  the  rock  which  had  hid  the  view  from  her,  exclaimed^  •*  The 
tea!  the  sea!" 

*  She  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence  beside  her  brother,  look- 
ing at  the  vast  extent  of  water,  far  as  her  sight  could  reach,  bounded 
omy  by  the  sky.  They  werenow  standing  on  the  sands  of  the  shore< 
It  was  a  still  evening,  the  tide  was  ebbing,  the  sun  setting,  and  there 
was  a  long  bright  light  upon  the  water ;  while  the  green  and  white 
waves,  curling  gently  over  each  other,  moved  on  continually. 

«  *«  How  beautiful  it  is  f*  exclaimed  Lucy ;  **  How  gVand  !  Uarry, 
is  it  not  more  beautiful  and  grander  than  you  expected  ?  is  not  tt, 
Harry  ?" 

*  •*  Infinitely,*'  said  Harry;  ♦^but  hush!  I  want  to  took,  and'  to 
listen  to  it." 

*  Lucy  stood  beside  her  brother  a  little  while  longer,  and  then  raft 
back  to  the  house  to  call  her  mother  to  look  at  it,  before  the  sun 
should  be  quite  set.  Her  mother  came,  and  they  found  Harry  stiH 
Dft  the  same  spot  fixed  in  admiration.  His  mother  seemed  to  know 
what  he  felt  and  thought,  and  to  sympathise  witli  him  just  te  he 
wished.  At  first  in  silence,  then  expressing  for  him  in  words,  that 
for  which  he  could  not  find  utterance.  The  ideas  of  boiindless  ex- 
tenty  duration,  power ;  the  feelings  of  admiration,  astonishment,  and 
awe,  which  create  the  sense  of  the  sublime.  While  his  soul  waa 
uirder  this  strong  impression,  his  mother  seized  the  proper  moment 
to  raise  his  thoughts  still  higher,  from  the  ideas  of  immeasurable  ex- 
tent, duration,  and  power,  to  that  Power  by  which  the  ocean,  the- 
«aD,  the  earth,  and  we  ourselves  were  created,  and  are  preserved. 

«  The  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  Harry  and  Lucy  was  never 
effiiced. 

*  By  sunrise  next  moming,  Harry  was  on  the  sea-shore.  At  the 
stated  hours,  he  was  constantly  there  to  watch  the  commg  in  and  g<t- 
hig  oiit  of  the  tide.  Thb  regidar  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea 
excited  such  astonishment  in  his  mind,  that  it  seemed  insatiaUe.  A 
fisherman  who  lived  by  the  sea  side,  asked  him  if  he  had  never  be- 
fore heard  of  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  tide  every  d^. 

«  ^  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it;  but  I  never  satv  it  before/'  ssSd  Harry*; 
^  that  .was  quite  another  thing." 

«  The  sea  and  the  tides  took  stich  possession  of  his   imagrnation, 
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that  he  could  tbmk  of  aotbing  elae^  not  even  of  steam-boats  or  steam- 
engines.  During  the  first  day,  he  did  not  even  think  of  crossing  thq 
sea  in  a  steam^vessel :  he  was  completely  absorbed  in  viewing  this 
great  spectacle  of  nature,  and  in  considering  its  wonderful  pheno- 
mena. 

*  His  mother  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  susceptible  of  thig 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  of  which  she  had  not  till  now  seen  in  him  any 
symptom.   AH  his  enthusiasm  had  been  for  mechanics  ;  his  mind  had^ 
indeedt  opened,  during  his  travels,  to  other  objects,  but  stilt  these 
had  been  introduced,  or  had  interested  him  by  their  connection  with 
the  steam-engine,  to  which  he  had  traced  every  thing  good  at  great. 
So  that,  as  she  had  once  told  his  father,  she  was  afraid  that  Harry^^ 
Lead  would  be  quite  turned  by  his  dear  steam-engine,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  would  leave  no  room  in  his  imagination  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, or  for  any  thing  else.    But  his  father  had  answered,  that  thera^ 
was  no  danger  in  letting  the  boy's  enthusiasm  take  its  course,  espe* 
ciaily  as  it  was  the  means  of  collecting  all  the  knowledge  he  could 
upon  one  subject.    His  father  said,  it  was  of  little  conseouence  to 
vrhieh  science  he  first  turned  his  attention  ;  the  same  thirst  for  knew* 
ledge,  when  satisfied  on  one  point,  would  turn  to  new  objects.    Tho 
boy  who  was  capable  of  feeling  such   admiration   for  the  ingenioifs 
works  of  art,   could  not  fail,  as  he  thought,  to  admire  with  still 
greater  enthusiasm,  the  beauties  of  nature.     He  would  have  probably 
disliked  them  if  they  had  been  pressed  upon  his  attention,  and  yet  he 
would  have  felt  pain  from  not  being  able  to  sympathi2e  with  the  ad- 
miration of  his  triends.     His  father  was  justified  in  his  opinion,  and 
hifr  mother  was  now  quite  satisfied,'     Vol.  III.  pp.  1 — 9, 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies  from  Mrs.  Barbanld, — from  the 
Author  of  Hymns  in  Prose  and  (conjointly  with  Dr.  Aikin)  of 
Evenings  at  Home,  requires  only  to  be  announced  to  excite  a 
general  desire  to  share  in  it.  The  pieces  which  compose  this 
delightful  little  miscellany, '  were  found  amon^  her  papers  by 
*  the  members  of  her  own  family.'  They  consist  chiefly  of 
papers  of  a  light  and  elegant  cast,  allegories,  prose  by  a  poel^ 
and  Jeux  d* esprit  in  verse,  short  essays  and  letters.  A  singular 
neatness  and  perspicuity  of  style  and  a  feminine  elegance  of 
mind,  admirable  good  sense  and  true. simplicity,  characterise! 
all  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  There  is  no  pretension, 
nothing  that  savours  of  the  Blue ;  she  never  lectures,  or  dis- 
CQurses,  or  theorizes,  but  charms  us  at  all  times  with  adrni* 
rable  sentiment  in  beautiful  language.  We  know  no  one  who 
urould  better  deserve  to  be  styled  the  Femsde  Addison  ;  only 
■neh  cottipariaons  must  always  fail  to  be  very  accurate,  and 
the  style  of  Addison  is  less  perfect  than  hers.  The  foUowii^ 
playful  letter,  however,  is  more  in  the  maaner  of  Cowper,- 
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*  LETTER  from  GRIMALKIN  to  SELIM A. 

*^y  DEAR  SELIMAy 

'As  you  are  now  going  to  quit  the  fostering  cares 
of  a  mother,  to  enter,  young  as  you  are^  into  the  wide  wond,  and 
conduct  yourself  by  your  own  prudence,  I  C&nnot  forbear  giving  jrou 
some  parting  advice  in  this  important  era  of  your  life. 

*  Your  extreme  youth,  and  permit  me  to  add,  the  giddiness  inci- 
dent to  that  period,  make  roe  particularly  anxious  for  your  welfare, 
in  the  first  place,  then,  let  roe  beg  you  to  remember,  that  life  is  not 
to  be  spent  in  running  after  your  own  tail.  Remember  you  were 
sent  into  the  world  to  catch  rats  and  mice.  It  is  for  this  you  are 
furnished  with  sharp  claws,  whiskers  to  improve  your  scent,  and  with 
such  an  elasticity  and  spring  in  your  limbs*  Never  lose  sight  of  this 
great  end  of  your  existence.  When  you  and  your  sister  are  jumping 
over  my  back,  and  kicking  and  scratching  one  another's  noses,  you 
are  indulging  the  propensities  of  your  nature,  and  perfecting  your- 
selves in  agility, and  dexterity.  But  remember  that  these  frolics  are 
only  preparatory  to  the  grand  scene  of  action.  Life  is  long,  but 
youth  is  short.  The  gayety  of  the  kitten  will  assuredly  go  off.  In  a 
few  months,  nay  even  weeks,  those  spirits  and  that  playfulness,  which 
now  exhilarate  all  who  behold  you,  will  subside  ;  and  1  beg  you  to 
reflect  how  contemptible  you  will  be,  if  you  should  have  the  gravity 
of  an  old  cat  without  that  usefulness  which  alone  can  ensure  respect 
and  protection  for  your  maturer  years. 

*  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  child,  obtain  a  command  over  your 
appetites,  and  take  care  that  no  tempting  opportunity  ever  induces 
you  to  make  free  with  the  pantry  or  larder  of  your  mistress.  Vou 
may  possibly  slip  in  and  out  without  observation  ;  you  may  lap  a  little 
cream,  or  run  away  with  a  chop  without  its  being  missed  :  but  depend 
iipon  it,  such  practices  sooner  or  later  will  be  found  out ;  arid  if  in.  a 
single  instance  you  are  discovered,  every  thing  which  is  ntissing  will 
be  charged  upon  you.  If  Mrs.  Betty  or  Mrs.  Susan  chooses  to  re- 
gale herself'  with  a  cold  breast  of  chickep  which  was  set>  by'for  siip- 
nery-^you  will  have  clawed  it  *<  or  a  raspberry  cream^ — ^you  will  bdircf 
iapp4^d*it;  Nor.is  thi«k.all.  If  you  have  once  tbrpWn  dovvn^^  singlje 
cup  in  yoiir  eagerness  to  get  out  of  the  store-room,  every  china  plate 
'and  dish  that  is  ever  broken  in  the  hous^^  you  will  have  broken  it  :^ 
and  though  your  back  promises  to  be  pretty  broad,  it  wiH  not  be 
broad  enough  for  all  the  mischief  that  will  be  laid  upon  it.  Honesty^ 
you  will  find,  is  the  best  policy. 

^  Remember  that  the  true  pleasures  of  life  consist  in  the  exertion 
of  our  own  powers.  If  you  were  to  feast  every  day  upon  roasted 
jpartridges  firom  off  Dresden  china,  and  dip  your  whiskers  in  syllabubs 
and  creams,  it  could  never  give  you  such  true  enjoyment  as  the  cpm- 
tnonest  food  procured  by  the  labour  of  your  own  paws.  When  you 
have  once  tasted  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  catching  and  playing  with 
a  mouse,  you  will  despise  the  gratification  of  artificial  dainties. 

*  I  do  not  with  some  moralists  call  cleanliness  a  half  virtue  only. 
Remember  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  to  your  sex  and  station ; 
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and  if  ever  you  AoM  fail  in  it»  I  sincerely  hope  Mrs.  Susan  will 
bestow  upon  you  a  good  whipping. 

.'  JPray  dp  not  spit  at  strangers  who  do  you  the  honour  to  take 
notice  of  you.  It  is  very  uncivil  behaviour,  and  I  have  oflen  won- 
dered that  kittens  of  any  breeding  should  be  guilty  of  it. 

*  Aroid  thrusting  your  nose  into  every  closet  and  cupboard, — 
unless  indeed  you  smell  mice ;  in  which  case  it  Is  very  becoming. 

*  Should  you  live,  as  I  hope  you  will,  to  see  the  children  of  your 
patroness,  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  exerpise  that  branch  of  for- 
titude which  consists  jn  patient  endurance :  for  you  must  expect  to 
be  lugged  about,  pinched  and  pulled  by  the  tail,  and  played  a  thou- 
kand  tricks  with ;  all  wnich  you  must  bear  without  putting  but  a 
<;Iaw :  for  you  may  depend  upon  it,  if  you  attempt  the  least  retalia- 
Cion,  vbu  win  for  ever  lose  the  favour  of  your  mistress* 

'  Should  there  be  favourites  in  the  house,  such  as  tame  birds, 
doniiice,  or  a  squirrel,  great  will  be  your  temptations.  In  such  a 
ctitnimstance,  if  the  cage  hangs  low,  and  the  door  happens  to  be  left 
op^, — to  govern  your  appetite  I  know  will  be  a  difficult  task.  But 
ri^inefnber  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  governing  mind;  and 
that  there  are  instances  upon  record  of  cats  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
self-^vemment,  have  overcome  the  strongest  propensities  of  their 
nature. 

<  If  you  would  make  yourself  agreeable  to  your  mistress,  you  must 
observe  times  and  seasons.  You  must  not  startle  her  by  jumping 
upon  her  in  a  rude  manner :  and  above  all,  be  sure  to  sheathe  your 
clflvvs  when  you  lay  your  paw  upon  her  lap. 

''  Tou  have  like  myself  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  andi  fear 
you  miay  regret  the  amusements  it*affbrds  ;  such  as  catching  butter- 
tfies,  climbn^  trees,^  and  watching  birds  from  the  windows,  which  I 
have  done  with  great  delight  for  a  whole  morning  together.  But 
these  pleasures  are  not  essential.  A  town  life  has  also  its  gratifica* 
tibns.  You  may  make  many  pleasant' acquaintances  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  ceiurts  and  alleys.  A  concert  upon  the  tiles  in  a  fine  iaoon« 
light  ttiiqmer's  evenins  may  at  once  gratify  your  ear  and  your  social 
^B^^ingft.  .Bats  and  nuce  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere :  and  at  any 
n^  you  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  so  creditable  a  situation  has 
b^eo  found  for  yon ;  without  which  you  must  have  followed  the  fate 
ofjfoti'r  poor  broihers,  an^  with  a  stone  about  your  neck  have  been 
drowned  in  ttie  next  pond. 

'  '^^  ft' &  only  when  you  fiave  kittens  yourself,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  cares  of  a  mother.  How  unruly  have  yoii  been  when 
I  wanted  to  wash  your  face  1  how  undutiful  in  salloping  about  the 
room  instead  of  coming  insmediately  when  I  cmled  you !  But  no- 
thi^'  can  subdue  the  HflPections  of  a  parent.  Being  grave  and 
thdtightful  in  my  nature,  and  having  the  advantage  of  residing  in  a 
literairy  fwiily*  I  have  mused  deeply  on  the  subject  of  education ;  I 
have  pored  by  moonlight  over  Locke,  and  Edge  worth,  and  Mrs; 
Hamilton,  and  the"laws  of  association :  but  after  much  cogitation  I 
am  only  convinced  of  this,  that  kittens  will  be  kittens,  and  old  cats 
old  cats.    May  you,  my  dear  ^uld,  be  an  honour  to  all  your  r^atians 
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M^  !:«>  lik^  y^holif  t^liDe  race*  May  you  see  your  descendants  of  the 
tit^iv-ui  ^<iHKau^>o.  And  when  you  depart  this  life,  may  the  lanien- 
MbiHi*  sM^  ^vur  kindred  exceed  in  pathos  the  melody  of  an  Irish 

*  ^u^  by  the  paw  of  your  affectionate  mother.    Grimalkin/ 

Aius>u£  the  graver  papers,  there  are  two  short  but  excelleni 
Wll^i^  s>u  Female  Studies^  marked  by  all  the  correct  feeling 
;Ami  ili^^riiuination  of  the  Writer. 

^  Fvery  woman,*  remarks  Mrs.  Barbauld,  *  should  consider  berseif 
IW»  aM»talning  the  general  character  of  a  raticmal  being,  as  well  as  U19 
iu\>re  confined  one  belonging  to  the  female  sex ;  and  therefore  the 
motives  for  acquiring  general  knowledge,  and  cultivating  the  taste, 
fure  nearly  the  same  to  both  sexes  The  line  of  separation  between 
die  studies  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  appears  to  me  to  be 
ohieflv  fixed  by  this,-— that  a  woman  is  excused  from  all  professional 
knowledge.    Professional  knowledge  means  all  that  is  necessary  to 

fit  a  roan  for  a  peculiar  profession  or  business Men  have  various 

tiepartments  in  active  life  ;  women  but  one,  and  all  women  have  the 
same»  differently  modified  indeed  by  their  rank  in  life  and  other  inci^ 
dental  circumstances.  It  is,  to  be  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  mistress  of  9 
family.  The  knowledge  belonging  to  these  duties  is  your  professional 
knowledge,  the  want  of  which  nothing  will  excuse.' 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Rich  and  the  Poor  requires  to  be  read 
by  others  besides  young  ladies :  it  is  adapted  to  correct  a  very 
prevalent  feeling  among  persons  who  are  not  destitute  of  be* 
nevolence.  Three  Letters  on  the  Uses  of  History,  ^d  a  paper 
on  the  Classics,  contain  much  instruction  in  a  popular  and 
pleasing  form ;  and  a  '  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  between  Helen 
and  Madame  Maintenon/  makes  us  regret  that  it  is  the  only 
paper  of  the  kind.  Our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  title  of 
one  paper,  from  the  hope  that  it  might  afford  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  Author's  mode  of  conveying  religious  instruction.  Pieces 
of  a  religious  nature  must  surely  have  been  found  among  the 
Author's  papers  ;  but  we  regret  that  they  do  not  form  a  por-p 
don  of  Uiis  Legacy,  with  the  exception  of  a  Hymn  in  prose* 
Although  the  paper  we  refer  to  is  not  of  the  exact  kind  we 
anticipated,  it  canqot  fail  to  please  by  its  simple,  touching 
picture* 

« THE  DEATH  BED. 

£<  A  little  Parlour  with  deal  Floor ;  a  Bed  with  a  clean  QuOt, 
in  which  lies  the  Grandmother.} 

<  I  had  more  pain  when  I  brought  you  into  the  world  th^n  now.  ' 

*  Shall  I  lay  on  more  clothes  ? 

*  Yes,  on  my  feet. 

«  Are  they  warmer  ? 

^  No.    When  your  father  died  was  the  greatest  grief  f  ever  kn^v^ 
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Well !  we  began  life  together,  and  lived  hardl j  enough.  I  have  often 
thought  8ince»  I  could  not  do  it  again.  But  we  loved  one  another^ 
1  am  siire  I  could  never  have  recovered  his  loss  but  for  the  care 


steps 

*  If  I  were  to  live,  I  should  grow  worse  and  worse,  deafer  and 
blind.  I  have  read  of  a  country  where  they  keep  their  ancestors' 
mumnaiesy — ^living  mummies  would  be  worse. 

'  Your  father's  Bibley  — your  ages  are  all  down  in  it^— -never 
sell  it. 

*  I  have  lov^d  you  all  equally...  And  yet,  I  am  not  sure.. .Poor 
Tommy  was  so  long  sick,  and  would  come  to  nobody  but  me. 

*•  Jenny f  you  may  marry  the  shoemaker— -•And  now,  if  I  could  but. 
see  my  ploor  naughty  Etama  1 

*  You  will  save  nothing  by  me  but  water-gruel  and  an  egg  or  two- 
care  indeed,  but  that  produces  love. 

*  You  will  not  Quarrel  for  my  inheritance.  The  Squire — ^it  has 
gone  to  my  heart  wnen  he  has  said,  My  old  mother  keeps  me  out  of 
my  e8tate.^-Let  my^  ring  be  buried  with  me.' 

As  ft  ^ecimen  of  the  allegories,  we  take  the  foUovidng  Let- 
ter of  a  Young  King,  most  appropriate  to  the  present  season. 

*  Madam, 

*  Amidst  the  mutual  compliments  and  kind  wishes  which  are 
universally  circulated  at  this  season,  I  hope  mine  will  not  be  the 
least  acceptable ;  and  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  you  this  early 
assurance  of  my  kind  intentions  towards  you»  and  the  benefits  I  have 
in  store  for  you  :  for  though  I  am  appointed  your  sovereign  ;  though 

rour  flEites  and  fortune,  your  life  and  death,  are  at  my  disposal ;  yet 
am  fully  sensible  that  f  was  created  for  my  subjects,  not  my  sub- 
jects for  me ;  and  that  the  end  of  my  very  existence  is  to  diffuse 
btessings  on  my  people. 

*  My  predecessor  departed  this  life  last  night  precisely  at  twelve 
o'clock.  He  died  of  a  universal  decay ;  nature  was  exhausted  in 
him,  and  there  wi»  not  vital  lieat  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  functions 
of  lilb  ;  his  hair  was  fallen,  and  discovered  his  smooth,  white,  bald 
head ;.  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  broken,  and  his  blood  froze  in  his 
veins :  in  short,  his  time  was  come.  And  to  say  truth,  he  will  not  be 
nmdi .  regretted ;  for  of  late,  he  had  been  gloomy  and  vapourish, 
and  the  sudden  gusts  of  passion  he  had  long  been  subject  to  were 
worked  up  into  such  storms  it  was  impossible  to  live  under  him  with 
comfort. 

*  With  regard  to  myself,  I  am  sensible  the  jov  expressed  at  mv 
accession  is  sincere,  and  that  no  young  monarch  has  ever  been  wel- 
comed with  warmer  demonstrations  of  affection.  Some  have  ardently 
longed  for  my  coming,  and  all  view  my  approach  with  pleasure  and 
cheerfulnesB ;  yet  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  popular  favour,  that  1 
well  know  that  those  who  are  most  eager  and  sanguine  in  expressing 
their  joy  wiQ^  soonest  be  tired  of  my  company.   You  jrourself,  madam, 
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^ ;  v*n.^  >Vk  «i  pre^nt  yoii  rejg^r^  me  with  kindrttes;  sk 
'\%^  ^>Mtt  ^v««  rxpecl  more  happiness  than  you  have  yet 
..V.  %  .:  t^viNikiCV  after  a  short  time  wish  as  much  to  part  with 
.^  »*.s«Av  tbc  «ame  fond  hopes  and  wishes  to  my  succeiBSor. 
.Uwt^a  ^v«ic  ttuparience  may  make  me  a  very  troublesome  com- 
V.  .>.»  ;  '••>1  »vi  in  the  least  hasten  my  departure;  nor  can  all  the 
V  .«*x  ^'  (Nitctk  oblige  me  to  resign  a  moment  before  my  time.  In 
^.vc^.  .iKrvivre.  that  you  may  form  proper  expectations  concerning 
uv.  *  •^'^^ft'L  ^*^^  y^^  A  ^'^^^^  sketch  of  my  tempers  and  manners,  ana 
,  ^  Ji  ju:k,!H>w)eJge  that  my  aspect  at  present  is  somewhat  stern  and 
\  ,^*>  but  there  is  a  latent  warmth  in  ray  temper  which  you  will 
.^sicxtvc  ^  we  grow  better  acquainted,  and  I  shall  every  day  put  on 
i  tu.^ucr  3nd  more  smiling  look :  indeed  I  have  so  much  fire«  that   I 


mav  chance  sometimes  to  make  the  house  too  hot  for  you ;  but  in 
iCNva>p«^n«e  for  this  inequality  of  temper,  I  am  kind  and  bountiful  as 


bounty  t   yet  such   is    the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  that    there    is 
acarct>ly  one  whom  I  shall  not  leave  in  some  degree  discontented* 

«  Whimsical  and  various  are  the  petitions  which  are  daUy  pot  up 
to  me  from  all  parts ;  and  very  few  of  the  petitioners  will  be  satisfied ; 
because  they  reject  and  despise  the  gifts  I  offer  them  with  opbn 
handi  and  set  their  minds  on  othiere  which  certainly  wiH  not  fall  to 
their  share.  Celia  has  begged  me  on  her  knees  to  find  her  a  Idver  :* 
I  shall  do  what  I  can ;  I  shall  bring  her  the  most  magnificent  shawl 
that  has  appeared  in  Enrope.    For  Dorinda,  who  has  made  the  same 

CDtition,  1  have  two  gifts,— -wisdom  and  grey  hairs :  the  former  I 
now  she  will  reject,  nor  can  I  force  her  to  wear  it ;  but  the  grey 
hairs  I  shall  leave  on  her  toilette  whether  she  will  or  no.  The 
curate  Sophron  expects  I  shall  bring  him  a  living :  I  shall  present 
him  with  twins  as  round  and  rosy  as  an  apple.  Nor  can  I  listen  to 
the  entreaty  of  Dorimant,  whose  good  father  being  a  little  asthmatic, 
be  has  desired  me  to  push  him  into  his  grave  as  we  walk  up  May  hill 
together:  but  I  shall  marry  him  to  a  handsome  lively  giri,  whd  will 
make  a  very  pretty  stepmother  to  the  young  gentleman.  It  is  in 
vain  for  poor  Svlvia  to  weary  me  as  she  does  with  prayets  to  restore 
to  her  her  faithless  lover :  but  I  shall  give  her  the  choice  of  two,  to 
replace  hinu  Codros  has  asked  me  if  he  may  bespeak  a  suit  <yf 
black :  but  I  can  tell  him,  his  little  wife  will  outlive  me  and  him'tbo : 
I  have  offered  the  old  man  a  double  portion  of  patience,  whieh  lie 
has  thrown  awav  very  pettishly.  Strephon  has  entreated  me  to  take 
him  to  Scotland  with  his  mistress  :  I  shall  do  it ;  and  he  will  hute  iby 
very  name  all  his  life  after. 

*  The  wishes  of  some  are  very  moderate ; — Fanny  begB  tWo  rachfes 
of  height,  and  Chloe  that  I  would  take  away  her  awkwafdpluHiimcisft ; 
Carus  a  new  equipage,  and  Philida  a  new  ball  di-^».  A  Indther 
kroughl^  me  her  son  the  other  day,  made  me  many  o6taq^lki'eiifs,  ttttd 
desired  me  to  teach  him  every  thiig;  at  the  aame-thkie'biRjriiiflf  die 


yocrtih  to  throwKwtty  Idt  mttWel,  #&ich  te  bad  bfUiik  bfdfdsed  t&  bM     , 
with  hB  soon  ds  ht  sttw  me :— 4mt  the  bov  held  them  tint,  and  I  ibatt 
teadh  him  nothing  but  to  play  al  taw.    Manj  ladies  have  cone  to  mer 
with  their  daughters  in  their  hands,  telling  me,  they  hope  their  girls^ 
under  me,  will  learn  prudence  i  but  the  young  ladies  hare  as  constant* 
ly  desired  me  to  teacn  prudence  to  tlieir  grandmothers,  whom  it  would 
better  become,  and  to  oring  them  new  danoes  and  new  fashions*    In 
short,  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  one  widi  whom  I  am  likely  entirely  to 
^ree,  but  a  stout  old  farmer  who  rents  a  small  cottage  on  the  gireeui 
He  was  leaning  on  his  spade  when  I  approached  him.    As  his  neigh* 
bonr  told  him  I  was  coming,  he  welcomed  me  with  a  cheerful  6oun« 
tenarice ;  biH  at  the  same  time  bluntly  told  tne  he  had  not  expected 
me  bo  soon,  being  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  my  approach.    I 
adced  him  if  I  could  do  any  thmg  for  him.   He  said  he  dia  not  believe 
me  better  or  worse  than  those  who  had  preceded  me,  and  therefbre 
should  not  expect  much  from  me ;  that  he  was  happ^  before  he  saw 
me,  and  should  be  very  well  contented  after  I  left  mm ;  he  was  slad 
to  see  me,  however,  and  only  begged  I  would  not  take  his  wife  troni 
him,  a  thin  withered  old  woman  who  was  eating  a  mess  of  milk  at  the 
door.    *^  And  I  riiall  be  glad  too,*'  said  he,  <<  if  you  will  fill  my  celllur 
with  potatoes.**    As  he  applied  himself  to  his  ^pede  while  lie  aatd 
theiie  words,  I  shall  certainly  grant  his  request* 

«i  shall  now  tell  ydu,  that  great  and -extensive  «s  HMt  <power  is*  I 
shall  possess  it  but  a  short  time.    Howeter  the  pi^cdlctisia  of  SMro* 
legers  sre  now  iaii^hed  at,  nothing  is  mof^  o^taitt^hMi  whalt  I  stai 
gbiog  to  tell  you.    A  scheme  of  my  nattviQr  hasb^en  east  by  the  moit 
enineiit  astronomers,  who  have  found,  On  x^mtidting  the  ilars  nddie 
aspcict  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  OaprieonHis  will  be  fatal  to  me ; 'I 
know  that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  cannot  protract  my  lifo  be* 
voodtiiat  Altai  period.    I  do  not  tell  ydo  this  to  excke  yoursensibi* 
Utjr,-^r  I  would  have  you  meet  me  wtthout  fondness  and  pan  with  me 
withoat  rsgret,-— but  to  quicken  you  to  lay  hold  on  those  advantages 
I  am  dile  to  procure  you ;  for  it  will  be  y^hir  own  fiudt  tf  you  are  ndt 
both  wiser  ana 'better  for  my  cottpatny.    I^ye  likewise  anoiAier  re* 
qnest  to  make  to  you,-— that  you  will  write  my  epitaph :  I  may  make 
yoQ  faq^y»  but  it  depends  on  yeii  to  make  tee  famous.    If,  after  I  am 
departeo,  yducan  si^  my  reign  iras  distinguished  by  good*aetions  and 
Wise  GonvlnrsBtions,  and  that  1  have  1^  you  happier  than  I  found  jroiit 
I  sbnH  not  have  lived  in.  vaki.    My  siflfeere  Wishes  •are,  that  you  tattr 
long  outlive  me,  but  ahrays  ¥emtaiber  me  with  pleasure.    I  am,  i£. 
ybo'ttie  m^weH, 

^  Your  fiiendjitid  servant, 

*  T»s  N*w  Yeah.» 

'Mrs.  "Bkrbauid  is  one  of  the  very,  rery  few  emkitsnt  writeta 
of  the  present  generation  of  whom  it  will- ne  confessed,  that  she 
has  mnritten  too  little. 

Tothose  of  otur  tenders' who  ate  in 'possession  of  Mrs.  fiadt\i 
fotiwii'  ^ohtiti^s,  flidt^'wMl^U'beCreqviisitfi  in  recommendn* 
iiaa  of  her  Third  Series  of  English  Stories.    We  have  already 
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remarked,  that  the  title  is  far  from  happy,  as  the  work  iiicludeg^ 
io  fact,  under  the  form  of  mingled  dialogue  and  narrative,  a  cob* 
nected  and  exeeedinglv  well  written  History  of  England.    The 

f  resent  volume  comprehends  the  character  and  reien  of  Richard 
II. ;  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.;  the  early  character  of  Henry  VIII.; 
the  .characters  of  the  two  chancellors,  Wolsey  and  More ;  Cran- 
merand  the  Reformation;  the  Reformation  under  Queen  Eliza-: 
beth ;    and  the  administration    of  Lord   Burleigh  ; — bringing 
down,  in  fact,  the  ^tory  of  Et^gland^s  liberties  and  glories,  to  the 
fatal  accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.    lingard,  Sharon  Turner, 
Henry»  Macdiarmid,  Burnet,  and  various  biograpbi^cal .writers^ 
have  been  carefully  consulted  as  authorities.    Tq^  proportion 
of  dialogue  is  very  smaQ,  and  Mrsr  H^ck  has  evidently  found  it^ 
requisite  to  merge  this  part  of  her  plan  as  much  as  possible  io 
the  narrative,  which   has  demanded  the  utmost  compression. 
We  shall  make  rboni  for  the  reflections  with  which  the  volume 
clbses. 

<  The  children  remained  some  time  silient;  at  lei^th  Harry  said*^ 
<*  I  remember  you  told  us,  when  we!  finished  the  history  of  the  Plan^- 
tagenets,  that  there  was  less  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  Engla&d  under 
the  Tudor  princes ;  but  yet,  I  think^  they  seem  to  have  left  t2ie  coun-^ 
try  in  a  happier  state  than  they  found  it.*' 

<  '*  You  are  quite  right  in  that  supposition :  there  was  a  great  im^ 
provementy  especially  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  TradeHflourished» 
riches  increased,  the  laws  were  better  administered,  the  nation  was  ^ 
respected  abroad,  and  the  people  much  happier  at  home  than  they  had 
been  under  former  sovereigns;  yet  the  powers  of  the  star-chamber^ 
and  of  the  high  commission  court,  were  sometimes  exercised  in  a  very  - 
tyrannical  manner.    You  have  also  seen  that  membets  of  parliament 
were  frequently  committed  to  prison,  if  they  presumed  to  discuss  sub- 
jects which  the  queen  had  prohibited,  or  to  indulge  an  offensive  finee-' 
dom  of  speech..  But  the  people,  regarding  her  as  their  only  defence' 
against  popery,  submitted  to  restrictions  which,  under  other  circom-^ 
stances,  they  would  scarcely  have  endured.    On  the  whole,  she  u&nm- 
to  have  desired  their  happiness,  and  the  ^ise  measuries  of  her  gOferiH; 
ment  certainly  tended  to  promote  it.    She  also  delighted  m,  and' 
courted  popularity ;  but  you  know  that  liberty  consists  in  the: limitedi^ 
poiyer,  not  in  the  gracious  behaviour  of  .the  sovereign.'' 

<«  Certainly,  mamma,  or  else  there  could  be  no  security.    But  I^ 
should  like  to  know  how  such  despotic  power  came  to  be  limited.'' 

'  <<  I  cannot  immediately  answer  your  question,  my  dear  boy,  for 
that  limitation  was  the  work  of  ^time— -the  result  of  many  dreadful 
struggles.  You  will  soon,  I  hope,  become  acquainted  with  the  events 
t6  which  I  allude.  It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present,  if  you  understand 
that  some  important  changes  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
eople  had  been,  under  the  sway  of  the  Tudor  princes,  imperceptibly^ 
ut  surely,  preparing  the  way  for.  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  govern* 
ment."  .  .  j   . 
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^  -t  xi  \;^j]|  yoQ  lie  so  kind,  mammay  as  to  give  us  just  a  little  sketch 
of  those  ohanges  ?^ 

*  **  Certainly^  if  you  desire  it.  Till  the  close  of  the  wars  between 
the  %fOttses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  property  and  [^ower  of  the 
-nation  %#ere  chiefly  divided  between  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the 
clergy.  The  people  were  then  both  poor  and  ignorant;  and  the 
tenure  by  which  they  held  their  landed  property,  kept  them  in  con- 
tinual dependettice  on  their  feudid  lord.    It  is  true,  that  a  notion  of 

.general  liberty,  derived  from  the  institutions  of  oiir  Saxon  ancestors; 
.pervaded  the  whole  constitution ;  but  the  extension  of  that  idea  to 

<he  natur^d  eqt^aliQf  and  personal  independence  of  individuals,  was 
iittle  thought  of;  indeed,  the  assertion  of  it  would  have  been  treated 

.as  rebellion. 

(  «<  You  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  important  truth,  that 
^  knowledge  is  power  ;*  you  are  therefore  pre(>ared  to  understand, 
^hat  the  revi^  of  learning,  the  Invention  of  printings  and  the  pro- 
gress of  religious  information,  must  effect  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
state  of  society.  Enlightened  and  reflecting  man,  entertaining  just 
ideas  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  his  nature,  is  not  to  be  govern- 
•ed  by  arbitrary  power.  He  may  be  slow  in  acquiring  correct  notions 
of  civil  liberty,  because  much  must  be  learned  from  experience ;  but 
the  means  of  raising  himself  from  his  former  state  of  degradation 
-being  put  into  his  hands,  he  will  hasten  to  avail  himself  ot  his  new 
resources.  This  was  happily  exemplified  in  the  period  we  are  now 
considering.  The  compass  enabled  the  mariner  to  spread  his  sails  to 
the  wind,  and  venture  1)oldly  to  sea  ;  the  treasures  of  distant  regions 
then  freely  circulated  from  country  to  country ;  and,  with  the  in- 
crease of  commerce,  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the 
merchants,  and  through  them  to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  In  the 
niean  time,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  whose  power  had  formerly 
4>alanced  or  overpowered  that  of  the  crown,  were  greatly  weakened 
and  impoverished :  the  former,  by  their  own  extravagance  and  the 
-facility  afforded  by  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  alienating 
their  ancient  possessions ;  the  latter,  stripped  of  their  lands'  and  re- 
venues, and  also  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  resentment  of  the 
people,  by  the  detection  of  their  frauds  and  abuses,  lost  both  power 
and  influence.  While  these  changes  were  taking  place,  the  crown 
]iad  become  rich,  by  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  and  independent, 
itom  the  weakness  of  those  who  had  formerly  checked  its  power.  The 
people  were  now,  indeed,  rising  into  consequence ;  but  they  were 
intent  upon  acquiring  riches,  and  did  not  yet  think  of  taking  upon 
diems^ves  an  (^>position  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  which 
tbej  had  as  yet  oeen  unaccustomed  to  exercise,  till  it  became  a  duty 
to  resist  the  fetters  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  conscience.  With 
the  New  Testament  in  their  hands,  their  minds  then  gradually  opened 
to  juster  views  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious  liberty ;  for  between 
them  (as  I  once  observed  to  you  with  regard  to  the  Christians  of  Ma- 
labar) there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion.  Indeed,  you  may  have 
jremarked,  in  the  story  we  have  just  been  reading,  that  the  puritans, 
j^bo  dared  to  think  for  themaelves  in  matters  of  religion,  were  l^e 
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wij  {;e«8Mi  mh^  ivcipture^  tp  jfiu^  $i^  p^nyU^ges  of  parliBment,  in 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  preroeative.  There  .vaii» 
howevei,  an  interval  mofjt  farourable  to  Oie  e^ero^e  of  tvrapny»  and 
vou  liave  teen  thai  V^y  the  EigMi  effr^ctuaJly  ayi^ea  huqoself  of 
k.  The  latter  yeam  qf  liil  reign  are  diatin^shed  as  the  period  of 
ibe  matest  despotim :that l^fut^een  Jknown  in  thjs  island,  sinoe  the 
daiiln.of  WUliaaii  the  iConoueror. 
<  /^  Queen  EttiaabaA  bad  alimwt  tfaoMme  legal  power  m  i^er  fii* 
sr;  bai  her  AOQ^Uar  circaviilanqes  reqdered  her  aaore  cautiouain 
k»  eaKeiciae.  Heir  dispute  title»  the  iapunity  of  th^  catholic  prkiQas* 
and  the  daima  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  expo^d  her  to  dangen  from 
which  she  Jiad  no  protection  but  .the  atta^chment  .of  her  aohjecla. 
Lord  Burleigh  well  knew  this,  and  hence  his  earnest  desire  to  reiid^ 
the  gpyernment  popular — ^hijEf  constant  advice  to  the  qti^ni  to  ''  «m» 
tearU/*  Neither  could  it  escape  his  pen^tratipn,  that  die  rfi»]  ppv^er 
of  the  country  had  gradually  shifted  into  the  hands  of  the  people^ 
and  that  it  was  the  pa«t  of  wisdom  qpt.to  provoke  them  to  feel  their 
atr^ngth.  The  rcpral; treasury  no  longer  overflowed  with  the  wealth 
of  the  clergy,  whioh  had  beep  dissipated  by  th(^  prodigality  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  or  subsequently  lavished  on  rapapious  oQurtiei^;  but 
Elizabeth's  desire  of  independence  caused  her  to  a§k  for  suppliea 
with  moderation,  and  to  manage  them  with  economy.  The  comraona 
weretherefore  happy  to  oblige  her;  and  thus,  a  fortuna^  combina- 
tion- of  ciroumstances  enabled  her,  notwithstanding  some  arbitrary 
exertions  of  prerogative,  to  reign  for  half  a  century  ip  the  a^Teotioiia 
0(  her  people.'' '    pp.  461--i66. 

As  the  Grecian  Stories  have  reached  a  aecond  edition*  aQy 
fixtiva^ct  woiU.d  be  superfluous. 

Tbe  laat  piAblicatioii  on  pur  list  is  of  humble  pr^t^n^op^ 
ppoaiitiiig  of  aperies  of  neat  wood-cut  heads  of  the  aovereigos 
of  Eogli^,  with  a  couplet  or  two  under  each,  intended  to 
fix  on  the  memory  the  era  of  their  reiffn,  on  the  model  of  thoae 
ever  to  be  remembered  and  never  to  be  forgotten  lines, 

'  Thirty  days  hath  Septeiid>er/ £c« 

When  Papa  has  purchased  English  Stories  for  Gharles^  and 
Mrd^'Bajbauld's  Legacy  for  Mary^he  wHl  naturally  require  aueh 
a  book  as  this  for  ttieir  little  brother,  since,  with  the  chailii 
of  a  pipture-bopk,  it  unites  a  first  lesspn  in  history." 


f       l^       I      — ■— ^—i —  ^1  ■■■      ■  I  ■■    ■    I    Fl    M         |ilM|»  f.  " 


ArUVII.  JMrnmr  M^fiMmn  or  a  ^^^of  Reflectiops  on  x^rioga 

,  {?|i|8^^pW  pf  Hply.$criptpve  fuad  Scj;ip^rai  Poetry  for  evQrv.;D((y 

inlbeXiBM.    5ecapd  E(iition,  gi;e^y,enlvgedi    ByAheAul*pr 

pf «  JJie  Retrospect,"  &c  12pio.  pp.  S^.    Price  58.    Londpn. 

THE.  practice  of  devoting  a  few  minutes  every  morning  to 
the  perusal  of  a  page  of  some  devotional  or  practical  work^ 
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in  additioQ  io-  a  chapter  of  the  sacred  volume,  has  been*  found 
highly  beneficial  both  by  old  and  yoang;  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
circumstance,  that  works  designed  for  this  purpose  h&ve  met 
with  a  ready  sale,  even  though  not  recommended  by  high 
originality.  The  present  volume  is  decidedly  superior  to  some 
of  tnese  publications  which  have  fallen  in  our  way.  Indeed, 
the  Author  of  the  Retrospect,  the  exemplary  and  benevolent 
Vicar  of  Great  Missenden,  is  too  well  known  and  too  highly 
respected  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  pass  any  encomium 
on  the  present  pleasing  and  useful  little  volume.  We  shall 
therefore  merely  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen  of  |;he  medi- 
tations. A  singular  oversight  occurs  in  the  first  Meditation. 
The  world  is  not  yet  eight  thousand  years  old,  whatever  it  is 
destined  to  be.     We  have  presumed  to  correct  the  sentence. 

*  JANUARY  I. 

*^  Inline  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.     And  iJie 

earth  wu  toUnoutJorm,  and  void;   and  darkness  laaa  upon  the 

Jace  of  the  deep  :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 

the  toaters.    And  God  said,  let  there  be  light :  and  there  xoas  light,** 

Gen.  i.  1 — 3. 

*  Such  is  the  concise^  but  majeetic  description  which  the  Lord 
himself  has  given  us  of  the  creation  of  the  universe.  As  this 
day  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  in  our  calendar,  it  natu- 
rally throws  back  the  mind  to  the  beginning  of  time.  Almost 
six  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  that  memorable  period 
when  the  Eternal  Jehovah  spake  the  word,  and  lo  !  a  world,  all  lovely 
in  itself,  and  pronounced  goo^  by  him  who  made  it,  sprung  from  a 
dark  and  mysterious  chaos  \  That  day  was  marked  as  supremely 
glorious  in  neaven :  The  morning  stars  sang  together,  ana  all  the 
aagelic  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  new-boim  world. 
But  altts  I  what  changes,  what  6vil8,  what  desolations  have,  since  - 
then,  marred  thisonde  fisiir  creation !  Who  can  think  of  this  world 
as  it  came,  pure  and  happy,  out  of  its  Maker's  hands,  and  not  mourn 
at  Qverv  recollection  of  what  it  then  was,  and  whs^t  it  i^  now  f ,  Sin 
liasy  indeed,  entered  into  it,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and' the  wh(^  creation 
groans  and  travails  in  pain  even  until  now.  Man  is  no  longer  formed 
m  his  Maker's  image,  but  he  is  conceived  in  sin,  he  is  brought  forth 
in  iniquity,  and  comes  into  the  world  a  child  of  wrath.  The  con- 
fusion and  darkness  of  his  soul  make  up  such  a  second  chaos,  that 
unless  the  Eternal  Spirit  again  hovers  over  the  darkness,  and  says^ 
**  Let  there  be  light,''  the  shadows  of  a  spiritual  death  will  fbr  ever 
lett  upon  it.  Lord,  once  more  speak  the  word,  bid  this  darkness 
quit  toe  earth,  and  let  a  second  Paradise  overspread  the  world.' 


^ 
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AtLVni.  AOnmmaHeia  Tbraikl  of  ilte  Anii^Md  Modem  Qrt^' 
Languaget.  Tranalated  fW>iB'th«  modeW  Greek  of  M  Jides 
Dsmd,  lateoT  the  Greek  CMlege  of  Scio.    B7  JohaHitcbelU 

-,12iiio,|)p.xxi*t  158.    I«84.'     ■.    :    ^    •;    . 

/"IREECE!  How  many  interesting  associations  are  awa- 
^-*  kened  in  our  minds  by  the  name  of  lliai  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  earth,  the  land  of  liberty  and  letters,  tlie 
country  of  illustrioua  m,en,  the  seat  of  philosophy  and  poetry. 
tne  scene  of  Apostolic  labours!  Its  ^lories  arid  its  degradijildns, 
its  refinements  and  its  barbarisms,  its  freedom  and  its  oppiessTona, 
form  some  of  the  themes  which  are  most  fjmiliar  to  our  con- 
fi^mplation,  and  most  vivid  in  Our  recollections.  Greece  is 
a^\Ti,  in  its  living  scened  and  in  its  passing  events,  tlie  object 
dfihteosa  attention  and  ao^ioU's  inquiry.  Hei*  long  aliimbering 
energies  bave  at  letiglA  been  awaKeried  by  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pi^sor,  and  shti  isagain'stnlggling  to  be  free.  To  whatfor- 
tuneB  'shi'  U  reserved,  whether  to  assert  succestifully  her  rights, 
^d  to  pl]tfiin  a  name  and  place  among  independent  nationa,  or 
t!&'VeeiWitfa^  severer  pt-e^re  the  ycAe  find  fetters  of  her  en- 
£fa>iii^ tyratitB,  is  yet  doubtful.  Should  tbe  conflict  termipate 
in  her  favour,  and  the  soil  of  Greece  be  again  the  land  of  free 
men,  there  is  another  victory  to  be  obtained  by  her  before  the 
wishes  of  all  to  whose  sympathies  she  has  been  appealing, 
6(ttf%tl-iitecOfDpltshe  J.  Many  who  would  rejoice  in  herpolitical 
independence,  wonid  joyfiidy  celebrate  her  delivenibce  from 
the  bpBd^BofsiiperatJtion,  and  the  exaltation  of  ber  people  Jig 
tiw  full  enioyment  ,of  Christian  rights  ajod  Christian  biasings. 
&)tV  .tv»>  by.  the:  elegant  and  matchless  litersture  of  her  aax 
cieBtitvnterSt  ,and  by  the  productions  in  art  which  retaBia  ito 
atte^  ber  .^rfection  of  teste,  lately,  ccmtributed  to  the  iiutnia>- 
tion  Bod  improvement  oF  nations  who  now  surpafw  her'  in  vri»* 
doa},  and  are  become  great  in  arts  unknown  to  her  iu  the  alit> 
pax  of  iter  &me.  The  reooHeetions  of  ber  former  graodevrv 
«)|4' thfl.hepefLtS'sbe  has  extended  to  civilised  nations,  will,  bom* 
ever,  avail  ber  little  in  her  present  perils.  She  has  no  higl) 
political  relations,  no  endangered  legitimate  dynasty,  to  interest 
iRTliffftJrtliiie^' sovereigns  and  cabinets,  who  (ttigTil,  by, n^ftj 
t5rt!iCiH|'/^r  by  &rms,  secure  her  independence  j  >pd  sQe  ^U^ 
^e^^qpe,  (con^d  inher  own  strength.  .  .-:■.....•  .j.  ■ 
.vt|)e  fl)fcit^net)t  ivlwh  h»B  been  conseqiwnt  oathe  stci^eel*^ 
Aft4i«.0ce«k«  witli-tbeir  tyrants,  has  been  tbeocoRsionu>f^cib^ 
tasding^the Juwwlad^  of  lier  languagCf  and  varioBS  woikaitaak 
fiibuling'leritftdid&BKm  bare  been  sent  abroad  by  native  0*eekftt 
0«e^<e^tfa^te  wthe  'Grammatical  Parallel;'  now  WfoHr'u!!^ 
^•TniiMlKtiOn'Qf  Mr>M>tcben^  wliicb  ta&  tot>  long  escli^^d 
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tat  t^otio^,  and  whicb-'weiro^  recommeiul  to  the  attention  of 
such  peivona  as»  :being  conversant  with  the  language  of  Xeno-* 
pbon  aod  Thucydidesy  are  curious  tx>  understaoid  the  changes 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the  form  in  which  it  nowap^ 
pears  amons;  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Grecians.  Tnd 
t¥ork  before  Us  is  intended  for  the  use  only  0^  those  who  aro 
accniainted  with  the  classic  language. 
,  To  all  persons  interested  in  the  study  pf  Greek  philology^ 
the  perusal  of  the  '  Grammatical  Parallel^  will  be  or  the  most 
essentiar service;  and  it  ipay  be  sufficient  for  a  reviewer  to  aiH 
lioiince  a  work  like  this,  and  to  give  the  necessary  information 
ds'to  the  qualifications  of  th$  Author  and  Translatpr.  As  to  the, 
former,  it  may  be  enough  to  f^tate,  that  he  is  a  native  .Greeks . 
and  was  a  Professor  in  the  Greek  College  of  Scio.\  Mr«  MiU 
chell  spent  many  of  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Italy^  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  and  was  afterwards  employed  asiHterpreter.iu.the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  fie<3t  commanded  by  Admiial  Sir  Samuel 
Hood.  *  Mr.  Mitchell  has  some  otner  works  in  hand,  restive  to 
the  Modern  Greek  language,  in  thepreparatio|ai.an4  ppibiioatipiv. 
of  whichj^  we  hope  be  wilfoe  encouraged  by  the  suppqirt  pf  ea- 
lightened  and  liberal  scholars*  .  ..      . 

,  .  '  »    ■  •  ' 

■    p  m    t   Mmm*i ■■   ■■       I  rf   I*   ■  ■  '  ■    .,      ■■■      ■»         ■      .1  ■■■!    I     ■     ■*  ■■      ■'  ■  I  I  ■  ^ 

Art.  tX.  LUbon  in  the  YeanlMX^  182^  dndlS^,  3yMBfm^ 
BaiAie.    £  veils,  fcap.  8yo.  Price  158..  London.  10$5. 

1^  BS.  BATLLIE  mentions  a  satirical  work  which  had  lat^¥ 
^^  appeared  in  Lisbon,  entitled  *•  Adam  alive  again/'*  whi<?ii 
had  not  a  little  annoyed  the  national  vanity  of  the  self-impbt-^ 
tant  inhabitants  of  the  '  City  pf  Ulysses.'  The  Father  iVf 
Mankind  is  represented  as  returning  td  earth,  atid  making  the 
tour  of  the  world ;' he  passes  rapidly  through  Bngland/ France, 
Italy/Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  he  Ib 
.flrery  where  scandalized  at  the  innovations  whii^h  have  heeft 
made  imder  the  name  of  improvements,  and  the  depMure  tiditk, 
prunitive  simplicity.  ..  ^ 

<  In  the  remote  parts  of  Germany^  iDdeed>  he  is  a  little  com&rteil* 
by  perceiring  some  remains  of  venerable  and  primitive  Jgnoirapi:^; 
but  When  he  cotoes  to  J^ortugal»  he  breathes  mely.  <<Here/^l^ 
elcdaiitis  in  a  rapture*  **  here  willl  take  up  Qiy  future  abode ;  ^ere 
areno^bnsenBMik  refinements,  no  leiEinnilig,  no  scieneey  no  literilture; 
agricoltore  is  'firee  from  modern  prMttmpCuous  ihnovatkm^  V*fnid  fk> 
mfrom.:heia^:pe9iteiedwkb  what  are  eslled  the  Fine  Alts;  I  cmi 
siplHKW^  perq^sre  any  appeanmca  of  what  ase  d^rioninaied  -  by  the 
ridicfilpiis^pbitospphmdf Jhe.^  Tfaewise^tK^ 

iH)ii|ej  jtifie^fnagimiin^  Portuguese  |i%ve,  in  ^no  reepeel  <  sltefr^^iisinCf 
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I  Iqft  the  worlds  and  they  alone,  are  wcnrthy  (he  hoQoar  pf  voj 

ciatiou."  '  .         •  .  . 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  remark  of  the  Poet  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  Portugal,  that 

^  God  mac^e  the  country,  but  man  the  town.' 

Mrs.  Baillie^s  description  of  the  horrors  of  Lisbon  quite 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Mri  Matthews,  the  fastidious  '  In- 
'  valid/  The  distant  view  of  the  city  irom  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour>  is  admitted  to  be '  superb  in  the  extreme  \  hut  all 
within  ithe  city- is  revolting.  Of  a  population  of  300,000  souls, 
a>  fifth  is  said  to  consist  of  negroes  and  mulattoes.  The  gayetT' 
and  sociality  which  once  prevailed  among  the  numerous  British 
residents  and  some  Portuguese  families,  have  given  way  before 
the  preneral  distrust  and  gloom  produced  by  the  political  vicis- 
situdes. In  filtbiness  and  impurity  of  every  description,  the 
city- seems  to  vie  with  Constantinople.  And  the  heat,  in  sum- 
mer, IS  such  as  '  only  a  native  or  a  salamander  can  subsist  in/ 
The  mosquitoes  then  commence  their  canipaign,  and  a  restless, 
fev^rtsb  night  succeeds  ta  the  sultry  day.  *  I  agree  with  Mr. 
*  Mathews,'  says  our  Author,  *  that  there  is  almost  always  a' 
'  hot  sun  and  a-  cold  wind  with  it  at  Lisbon. 

<  I  formerlv  used  to  fency  Qverv  thing  connected  with  winter^  .cheerr. 
less  anfl  Undesirable,  and  was  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  enjoy  with 
delight  a  perpetual  summer.     Novo,  when  experience  forces  me  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  truth,  I  am  but  too  well  convinced  of  the  benefili; 
and  the  charm  of  a  change  of  seasons,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  at  home ;  and  while  I  cast  my  dazzled  eyes  upon  the  intolerable 
glare  of  blue  sky  and  waterj  heightened  by  barren  rocks,  and  fisint. 
beneath  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun,  **  shining  in  his  strength,^ 
— ^I'  remen^ber  with  a  sigh  tjie  cheerful  hearth,  the  dose-drawn  cuc-v 
tain,  and  th^  music  of  the  kettle  *'  singing  on  the  hob,"'  which  I  used 
to  enjoy  during  the  winter,  in  our  EnglL^n  cottage  residence.  CamsKp 
exclaims,  *'  Talk  of  Venus  and  her  doves !   give  me  a  roast  duck  !"^ 
and  in  a  similar  Ispirit  could  I  now  say,  **  Talk  of  vineyards  and  foun^' 
tains  !  give  me  a  good  fireside.*'  *  ' 

We  trust  that  some  of  our  readers  wiH  be  the  better  for  the  An- . 
thor's  experienoei^iid  white  shivering  at  tbe  sound  of  the  north- 
east wind,  will  learn  to  i^concile  themselves  to   the  varied 
moods  of  an  English  year.  In  November,  it  is  true,  the  weatbeir 
at  Lisbon  is  delightful ;  but 

*  Judge,'  says  Mrs^  Baillie,  ^  what  I  must  suffer  here,  where,  for 
three  miles  round  Lisbon,  in  every  direction,  you  ciinnot  foir  a  moment 
get  clear  of  the  disgusting  effluvia  that  isspes  from  everyhouse.  I' 
seldom  go  out,  for  this  reason ;  iind  about  nine  o^clock  at  night,  the 
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case  becomes  abtolutelyto^kadtodetoiibe^^    ¥^lial^e^iOBe0of  the 
Portuguese  are  made  o^  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture/ 

But  this  is  qot  the  won^  ;  nor  are  the  sbocka  of  earthquake 
to  which  Lisbon  is  still  subiect,  the  most  serious  drawback  on 
the  enioymeots  of  the  inhabitants.  The  state  of  the  police  is 
horrible.  Street  robbery'  is'  common,  and  every  thief  is  an 
assassin.  The  pocket-knife,*  which  the  French  troops  are  said 
to  have  dreaded  more  than  all  the  bayonets  of  the  Spaniards 
or  PoHug'uese,  is  here  the  ready  weapon  of  the  assassin  ;  and 
the  Tagus  receives  many  a  corpse  on  which  no^  inquest  ever 
siUiy  and  which  is  only  seen,  perhaps,  by  die  solitary  fisher- 
man, as  it  floats  on  to  the  ocean,  there  to  lie  Unknown  and 
unregistered,  till  the*  sea  ahmll  give  upi  itsi  dead.  •  The  morals, 
in  fact,  of  all  classes  in  Lisbon,  appear  to  he  in  a  dreadful 
state. 

Lisbon,  however,  is  not  Portugal.  The  country  about  Cintra 
is  represented  by  our  Author  as  a  perfect*  paradise,  and  the 
peasantry  are  an  honesl;,  weU-behaveidi  noble  race.  Mrs.  Bail- 
lie  was  delighted  with  them.  In  pointof  common  information^ 
acquaintance  with  the  «sefi;il  arts,  and  all  that  is  generally 
understood  by  civilization,  the^  are  far  behind  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope— *  a  disgraceful  wonder  in  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth 
century.'  But,  considering  the  dep)ora,l^)e  ^tate  of  morality, 
religion,  and  civil  polity  in  this  country,  the  na>tional  charac- 
ter, as  exhibited  among  the  peasantry,  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
cellent, and  *  censure  melts  into  regret.'  This,  we  believe, 
is  pretty  nearly  a  fair  account  of  the  reail  state  of  things.  Mrs. 
Baillie  has  presented  to  us  two  very  lively,  sensible,  and  well 
written  volumes  ;  and  we  like  her  none  the  worse  for  the  home- 
sick fieeling  and  the  true  love  of  dear  old  England,  which  are 
betrayed  in  every  pa^e,  unmixed  as  that  patriotic  passion  is 
wtfh  any  illiberal  prejudide  against  the  natives  of  other  lands. 
We  shall  make  room  for  some  pleasing  verses,  in  lieu  of  any 
further  extracts,  written  under  the  warm  inspiration  of  these 
feelings. 

*  1  wish  I  were  in  yon  dear  land, 

V  Beyond  the  stormy  ocean's  bound ! 

What,  though  It  boast  not  golden  strand^ 
Nor  golden  fruits  within  are  found  I 

*  There  myrtle  shades,  nor  weeping  vine. 
Nor  orange  groves  surprise  the  eye  ;^ 

Nor  summer  suns  intensely  shine, 
Nor  gorgeous  moons  with  day-light  vie* 

'  Nor  sports  the  fire-fly  all  the  nieht, 

In  restless  flight  from  flower  to  floWer^ 
^     Like  sparkling  gem  of  rubied  light. 

Called  into  life  by  fairy  power ! 
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*'  Nor  mdrbl^d  palatea  are  thare»      i 

Each  with  its  hundred  lUieiual  train  ^ 
Nor  steals  upon  the  silent  air,  .     . 

From  convent  waits  the  midnight  strain. 

*  But  nil,  my  countnr  j  sweeter  seem 

Thy  verdant  mefu»y  thy  ^  bosky  bourns  /* 
iVhere  placid  rivers  crystal  gleamt 
And  classic  willow  graceml  mourns  f 

*  And  fairer  to  thy  minstrel's  eye> 
Thy  straw-Too&d  cottages  appear. 

Where  climbing  woodbines  canopy 
The  porch  to  free-born  rustic  dear ! 

*  N0W9  even  now,  methinlcs'I  hear 
The  gushing  sound  of  babbling  rill— ^ 

The  blackbird's  note,  so  wild  and  clear, 
*Mid  thousand  warblers  sweetest  still  i 

*  Methinks  I  see  the  dappled  fawn 

Peep  shyly  from  the  leafy  glade^ 
Then  bound  aFong  the  velvet  lawn. 
To  seek  the  forest's  deeper  shades 

*  And,  oh  1  the  scents  of  dewy  springr 
Unprized  on  Lusitania's  shore. 

Doth  taintaUzing  memory  bring 
To  moek'my  home-sick  fancy  more  t 

'  iihe  Swiss,  condemned,  alas  1  to  roam,    . 

(By  stem  cold  Prudence'  mandate lect,) 
Still  dreams  of  his  sweet  early  home, 

Still  hopes  return,  till  hope  is  dead. 

*  Then  fail  at  once,  his  youthful  prime, 
His  ruddy  health,  his  manly  strength^ 

The  victim  of  a  foreign  clime. 
He  pines,  he  ifades,  he  sinks  at  length.  ^  pp.  206 — 20&. 
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Art.  X.  8 ELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


The  Rev.  Alfred  Bithofi,  of  Ringwood, 
soteudi  to  publish  early  in  the  yeai'; 
Chrifltiao  Memoriali  of  the  Ninetaentb 
Century,  or  Select  Evangelical  Biogra- 
phy for  the  last  Twenty-fire  Yeafm.  j  <  • 

The  first  number  of  a  .  nf  w  noiilbly 
nrork  of  some  originality  of  preteuions, . 
cMititled,  The  Time  Piece,  will  appear 
on  the  First  of  March.  It  will  consist ' 
chiefly  of  sketches  of  Society,  and  .  dis- 
quisutions  on  the  more  popular  parts  of 
literature  and  its  history. 

In  the  coarse  of  January  will  be  pob* 
lished,  a  second  edition  of  the  Remains 
and  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  Author  of  the  Poem  on  the  Bu- 
rial of  Sir  John  Moore.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Russell,  A.M.  Handsomely  print- 
ing in  one  volume  8va,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Wolfe,  and  an  engraving 
taken  from  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  J.  Moore,  in  Sc 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be- 
published,  a  new  edition  of  Howe's  Re*, 
deemer's  Dominion  over  the  Unseen 
World.  With  an  Introductory  Kaeay, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Bulmer,  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed.  1  vol.  ISoio. 

Preparing  fur  publication,  A  Digest 
of  the  Evidence  taken  beftire  t^e  St4ec(f 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
meut,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State 
of  Ireland.  With  notes  iMttoiioal  and 
explanatory.  S  vols.  8vo.        .    ■ 

Preparing  for  publication,  Vindicw 


Christians?.  A  comparative  Estimate  o# 
the  Genius  and  Tendency  of  the  Greek, 
tb«' Hindu,  tha  Midi^metau,  and  the 
Christian  BLeligioos.  By  the  Rev.  Jeroma 
Alltr^vL.L.6.  M.R.LA.  Ac.  &o.  One 
&ar|pe^  vol.  ^v^ 

The  Rev.Tbomfia  Morell,  President 
of  Wymondley  College,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  a  continuation  of  his  Studiea 
in  History,  in  one, vol*  8vo.,  which  will 
contain  Elements  of  the  History  of 
Pfaibsophy  and  Science,  from  the  ear- 
liest authentic  rt^jords  to fhe  commence- 
ment of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In 
this  work,  it  is  attempted  to  trace  the 
progress  of  general  knowledge  through 
its  successive  stages  of  discovery  and 
gradual  improvemeuty  arranged  in  chro- 
nologicail  order,  anci  under  the  distinct 
heads  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  science. 

The  Rev.T.  H.  Horne,  M.A.  is  pre- 
paring for  publication,  a  new  edition  off 
his  manaal,  entitled.  Deism  Refuted,  or 
Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian, 
which  is  an  Analysis  of  tlie  flrnt  volume 
of  bis  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
of.  the  Scrip^Mres.  The  ivork  will  be 
corrected  throughout,  so  as  to  form  a 
cOODpendions  yet  full  Summary  of  the 
EvMences  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ; 
and  will  also  be.enlafged  with  a  new 
chafiter  on  the  credulity  of  unbelief, 
adapted  to  the  perpetually  varying  as* 
saults  of  iiifideJily.  1  vol.  foolscap  8vo» 
handsomely  printed* 


Aet.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Miss  Jane  Taylor.  By 
her  Brother,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  jun.  2 
vols,  small  8vo.  16d. 

riMB  AKTS. 

A  Panoramic  View  of  Liverpool,  on 
two  sheets  Colombier.  11.  lis.  6d. 

A  half-length  Portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Greville  Ewing,  in  mezzotinto.  16s. ; 
proofs  IL  Is.  and  11.  lls.6d. 

MISCBLLAMBOUS. 

The  Literary  Souvenir,  for  1826* 
Edited  by  Alaric  A.  WatU,  Esq.  12$. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ecton, 
in  the  County  of  Northampton.  By 
jJobnCole.  8vo.  5s. 


Hebrew  Tales,  selected  and  translated 
firom  ancient  Hebrew  works:  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  still  existing 
Remains  of  the  Hebrew  Sages  of  « 
latef  period  than  the  Maccabees,  f.cap. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies;  con- 
sisting of  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
12mo.  Ts.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works,  the  Correspon- 
dence, and  other  Prose  Pieces,  of  Anna 
Lsetitia  Barbauld,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Lucy  Aikin.  2  vols.  8vo.  1 1.  4s. 

Proceedings  at  a  Public  Dinner  given 
to  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  in  approba- 
tion of  his  Public  and  Private  Virtues  ; 
held  at  the  Tontine  Inn,  in  Sheffield, 
November  4, 1895.  ISmo.  Is. 
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Li$t  of  Works  reoenit^  published. 


Essays  on  Geology  and*^  Astrobmnyy 
ifoe  Pbytieal  Formattoti  of  th«  Pllni^ts, 
&C.  By  WilliBW  Colii|i}ltt,  A.Bb  10s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Mtseba  nival  Pbiloitopby, 
fcr  the  Use  of  Stndeats ;  suitcid  to  tb« 
capacities  of  Mechanics,  and  nuire  par^ 
ticuiarly  designed  for  the  Members  of 
tbe  differetfi  MecliaiilC  Iiistitations  iu 
Great  BHtain.  By  W.  Marratt,  M.A. 
Member  of  the  Literary  and  PMIosophl^ 
cal  Society,  New  York.  1  vol.  Svo.  78.  Cd. 

roB'Miy.  ' 

~  Devotional  Verses.    By  Bernard  Bar* 
ton.  iSmo.  6s. 

Poetic  Hours,  consisting  of  Poems-, 
origiilal  and  translated.  By  Q.  F.  Rich- 
drdsoh.  post  8vo.  St, 

the  Urst  Sev^  Cantos  of  Klopstock's 
Messiah,  trABtlMed  into  English  Verse. 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  PrineipJeB  of  Polttrcal  Economy ; 
iHth  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Scienee.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch, 
Esq.  1  vol.  Svo.  1  Ss. 

Statements  respectiiig  the  Profits  of 
Mining  ill  England,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Prospects  6f  Mining  in 
Meisico.  In  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Powell 
Buxton,  Esq.  M.P;  By  John  Taylor, 
Svo.  9s.  6d. 

THBOLOGY. 

,  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Prepa- 
ration for  Death  :  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Camberwell,  on  oircasion  oif  the  Death 
of  Robert  Sangster,  Esq.  By  William 
Orme.  Is.  6d. 


Htsbop  HalHs  Balm  of  Qilead.  d3mo. 
ts:  66. 

Tfaie  Boelesiastieal  Oonfesmoea;  the 
Synodieal'Diicoarses,  and  Efaseopal  Man- 
dates of  Maasillon,  Bishop  of  Clennonl, 
'  en  the  Frineipal  iXities  of  the  Clergy. 
Traoalatea  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Boytalu 
S  vols.  Svo.  Ih  48« 

Caoaes  of  the  alow  Progresa  of  Clirtt^ 
tistB.Trutht  a  Discovrse  delivered  be^ 
fore  the  W^em  Uuitatiaii  Society  aeC 
Trowbridge,  Wilts,  on  Wedoesdav,  Jnly 
13, 18^.  By  Robert  Aspland.  I«ni0k  "is.* 
Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel 
in  Lewiu's  Mead,  Bristol,  on  the  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  of  Sunday,  October  t€i 
1835«-*1.  On  the  Future  State  of  the 
Righteous ;  occasioned  by  the  lamented 
Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rewe,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev«  John  Rowe,  one  of  the  Milual 
ters  of  Lewin's  Mead  CbapeU^-9.  On 
Numbering  our  Days;  su^est^  by  » 
recent  onnsi«ai  Mortaiity  ia  tlie  Congre*' 
gation.    By  Robect  Asplaodt  S«o«.  Ss. 

A  Voyage  to  ImmanuePs  Land,  iti  the 
Sbip  iHopewelt ;  with  an  account  of 
many  reoiarfcable  deliv<erances  from 
danger,  »  deaoription  of  the  eountriee 
Tisited,  and  a  statement  artd  view  of  (he 
advantages  of  the  Celestial  Country. 
ISmo.  2s.  6d.. 

A  Companion  for  Pilgrims  on  their 
Journey  to  Canaan,  consisting  of  Drvioto' 
Songs  for  their  recreation,  Meditationa 
on  the  various  experiences  tbey  meet 
with,  and  select  Texts  of  Scripture  for 
their  food  and  nourishment  by  the  way. 
royal  ISmo.  2s.  ^ 


**♦  The  Title-page,   Contents,  and   Ifidex,  will  be  delivered 
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Arf.  L  1.  The  Sbtpettf  tf  the  British  West  InJia  Coiome$  ddine$iedf 

.„.«ff  fit  exi^  both  in  Zatv  and  Practice^  and  compared  with  the 

>  SlaTery  of  other  Countries,   ancient  and  modem.    By  Jamea 

Stephen,  Esq.    Vol.  I.   Being  a  Delineation  of  the  State  in  Point 

of  Law.  pp.  Ixxii.  480.  Price  1^.  London.  1824. 

2.  Endand  emhned  iy  her  awn  Siave  Colonies  i  an  Address  to  the 
Electors  and  People  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  James  Ste- 
phen, Esq.    8to.  pp.  92.  London.  1826. 

1  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  liiGtigatioii 
and  graaual  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Do- 
minions.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendisc*  6vo.  pp.  3&  London* 
1826* 

i.  The  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  /  or  a  Pictitre  of  Negro 
Slavery  drawn  by  the  Colonists  themselves.  Being  an  Abstnu:! 
of  the  various  Papers  recently  laid  before  Parliament  on  that 
Subject.    8vo.  pp.  164*    London.    1825. 

5.  A  Speedy  End  to  Slavery  in  our  West  India  Colonies  by  safe, 
effectual^  and  equitable  Means  for  the  Benefit  of  all  Parties  con« 
cemed.  By  T.  S.  Winn,  formerly  Resident  in  the  WesC  Indies. 
8vo.  pp.  l^i*.  London.  1825. 

6.  An  Authentic  Report  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  CornmonSp 
June  2Srdt  1825,  on  Mr,  Buxton* s  Motion,  relative  to  the  Demo- 
lition of  the  Methodist  Chapel,  &c.  to  Barbadoes.  8vo.  pp.  120. 
London.  1825. 

7.  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution. 
With  an  Appendix.  Price  5s.  London.  1825« 

T^E  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  long  a^o  re-* 
^"  deemed  the  pledge  we  gave,  to  bestow  an  early  attention 
on  the  niasterly  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  list  of 
publications.  In  our  Number  for  February  1824,  when  we 
took  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the  Abo- 
litionists and  the  Apologists  for  Slavery  up  to  that  period*  we 
adverted  to  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Stephen's  Treatise,  then  ia 
Vol.  XXV.  NS.  K 
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private   circulation,  as  demanding  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  Legislature.    The  volume  has  now  been  for  some  time 
before  the  public :  it  is  the  result  of  profound  research  and 
unwearied    labour,    and   entitles  the    learned  Author  to   the 
warmest  thanks  of  every  friend  to  humanity.    The  Slavery  of 
the  Colonies  has  found  not  only  its  apologists  but  its  pane- 
gyrists, as  a  mild  and  indeed  enviable  state  of  servitude  ;  it 
has  been  compared  with  the  domestic  bondage  of  patriarchal 
times,  with  the  villeinage  of  feudal  days  ;  and  a  champion  of 
the  Colonists  in  the  Quarterly  Review  attempted  to  *  simplify 
*  the  discussion/  by  representing  the  present  West  India  sys- 
tem as  merely  a  payment  of  labour  by  maintenance,  instead 
of  a  payment  by  wages.     Mr.  Stephen  has,  in  the  most  un7 
knswerable  manner,  exposed  the  utter  fallacy  of  these  insidious 
ihisrepresentations,  and  has  shewn,  by  an  immense  body  of 
evidence,  that  the  slavery  of  the  Britisji  West  India  colonies 
ik  altogether  per  se ;  that  neither  ancient  nor  modern  times 
afford  a  parallel  to  this  anomaly.     In  the  first  chapter,  hq 
examines  the    origin  and  authority  of  the   Colonial  Slave- 
laws  in  general.    He  then  proceeds  to  shew  what  those  laws 
really  are ;  first,  whgit  was  the  state  of  the  lex  non  scripta  and. 
of  the  acts  of  the  assemblies  prior  to  the  year  1788,  when  the 
question  of    the  Slave-trade  began  to  be  agitated  in  this 
country  ;   and    secondly,  what  meliorating  acts,    or  acts  of 
pretended  melioration,  have  since  been  introduced,  so  far  as 
the  latest '  parliamentary  information   extends.     The  second 
chapter  txeats  of  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  slavery,  namely 
negroes  as  such.    Their  slavery  is   founded  on  a  corporal  dis- 
tioctipp,  originating  in  the  will  of  the  Creator,  but  which  is 
made  by  the  Colonists  a  badge  of  infamy  and  vileness.     If 
*'  he  who  despiseth   the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker/'*  how 
much  short  oi  blasphemy  does  his  o£Pence  fall,  who  despises 
the  complexion  of  the  African  ?    In  this  respect,  the  modern. 
Colonial  slavery  stands   without  a  parallel.     The   slaves  of 
antiquity  v^ere  often  more  learned,  more  polished  than  their 
masters.    The  Romans  were  instructed  by  their  Grecian  cap- 
tives.   The  Mussulman  slave  has  often  been  known  to  rise  to 
tlie  liighest  ofHces  in  the  state.    In  the  We^t  Indies,  the  bodily 
peculiarity  of  the  slave  is  both  the  occasion  of  his  bondage^ 
and  the  seal  of  his  perpetual  degradation  and  ignominy. 

/  <  ThjB  term  slave  is  not,  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  other  countries, 
where  private  bondage  has  prevailed,  a  term  of  obloquy  or  colloquial 
reproach ;  but^  the  bodily  designation  is  substituted  for  such  purposes 

*  Proverbsi  xvii.  5. 
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In  its  stead.  Amidst  all  the  reYiliog  epithets  used  in  anger  towards 
these  poor  bondmeD,  '<  i^ou  siavCf**  or  any  aUusion  to  the  condition, 
is  never  heard;  but '^  n^^ro /' pronounced  with  an  angry  or  con- 
temptuous emphasisy  is  a  word  of  superlative  reproach.  In  the 
slavery  of  this  country,  the  case  was  so  different,  that  the  words 
vSlain  and  villainous  have  survived^  as  reproachful  epithets,  the  con- 
ditions which  gave  them  birth.  In  the  colonies,  it  is  not  said,  by 
way  of  depreciating  one  of  slavish  extraction,  that  his  mother,  grand* 
mother,  or  ancestor  was  **  a  slavey**  or  that  he  is  **  ajreedmanf  but 
that  he  is  <<  a  coloured  person^"  or  that  he  has  **  black  blood  in  his 
veins  J**  nor  is  there  any  moral  obloquy  that  bears  any  proportion  to 
this  disgrace.  Could  his  ancestors  be  proved  never  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  servitude,  still,  if  they  were  negroes^  the  reproach  would 
not  be  removed  or  lessened.' 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  system.  Mr.  Stephen  passes  from 
the  legal  subjects  of  the  State  to  the  legal  nature  and  iuci- 
denis  of  the  condition  itself;  first,  as  they  respect  and  con- 
stitute the  relation  between  roaster  and  slave ;  secondly,  aa 
they  respect  questions  between  the  slave  and  persons  of  free 
condition  in  general ;  thirdly,  as  they  affect  the  slave  as  aa 
object  of  civil  government  and  protection.  In  each  of  these 
respects,  the  legal  condition  of^  the  West  India  slaves  is 
proved,  from  parliamentary  and  other  undeniable  documents, 
to  be  one  of  unparalleled  degradation  and  oppression,  iruU" 
pendentfy  of  the  practical  abuses  which  notoriously  exist. 
'  The  law  which  governs  the  slave  in  his  relations  to  the  States 
'  constitutes  a  distinct  branch  of  the  oppression  under  which 
*  he  groans ;'  nor  can  a  scheme  of  civil  government  be  ima- 
gined more  replete  with  every  species  of  mjustice  and  cruelty, 
than  the  colonial  legislatures  of  the  British  islands  have  de- 
vised. 

*  The  great  obstacle  to  the  relief  which  the  oppressed  Africans 
might  hope  to  obtain  from  the  humane  interposition  of  Parliament,' 
remarks  Mr.  Stephen,  *  has  been  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  true 
nature  of  that  dreadful  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  in  our 
colonies,  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  power  to  alter  and 
improve  it.  Never  were  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  more  efiec- 
tually  or  banefully  employed,  than  they  long  have  been  to  hide  the 
true  merits  of  this  shameful  and  deplorable  case  from  the  eyes  of 
England  and  Europe.  But,  though  it  is  easy  to  deny  practical 
abuses  which  exist  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  though  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  islands  in  wnat  relates  to  Uie  protection  of  the 
slaves  has,  as  I  have  proved,  been  grossly  misrepresented,  the  ex- 
pess  penal  code  by  wnich  they  are  restrained  and  punished,  cannot 
oe  so  easily  suppressed  or  denied.  The  master,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  harsh  powers,  may  safely  rely  on  those  maxims  to  which  custom 
and  popular  opinion  have  given  the  force  of  law  ;  but  the  peace- 
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officer  and  the  magistrate  could  have  no  authority  over  other  men'i^ 
slaves,  so  as  to  imprison,  whip,  mutilate,  or  destroy  them  in  a  man- 
ner unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  without  the  aid  of  acts  of  as- 
sembly ;  and  those  are  capable  of  being  authenticated,  as  they  have 
been  by  the  Privy  Council  Reports  and  Parliamentary  Returns  ta 
which  1  have  so  copiously  referred. 

*  Here,  then,  we  have  one  great  desideratum  supplied.  We  have 
incontestible  premises  from  which  to  reason  :  and  they  are  such  ar, 
if  fairly  reasoned  upon,  may  suffice  to  remove,  in  every  considerate 
mind,  the  great  obstacle  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  oppressed 
Africans  have  been  fatally  opposed.  They  shew  that  to  the  legis- 
lators of  the  islands  these  favourable  presumptions  for  which  the 
colonists  at  large  so  loudly  and  speciously  contend,  are  not  fairly  due. 
The  councils  and  assemblies,  it  is  plain,  have  7iot  retained  those 
feelings  of  justice  and  humanity  which  we  vainly  suppose  to  be  in* 
separable  from  the  character  of  an  Englishman  ....In  no  other  countrv 
hais  the  legislature  (not  even  the  Dutch]  disgraced  its  statute-book 
'by  such  harsh  and  barbarous  laws.  Though  the  protection  of  slaves 
was  a  title  wholly  unknown  to  most  of  these  codes,  till  the  purpose  of 
averting  the  interposition  of  Parliament  gave  birth  to  it,  their  small- 
est trespasses  were  every  where  written  in  blood. 

*  Who  can  conscientiously  say  of  assemblies  by  which  such  laws 
were  made,  that  they  were  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  sacred  functions 
of  legislation  ?  Parliament,  no  doubt,  might  be  embarrassed  with  the 
details  of  a  slave-code;  but  the  delegation  of  the  work  to  such  bodies 
as  the  Colonial  Assemblies  was  an  expedient  in  the  last  degree  un- 
just. The  very  worst  of  legislatures  for  a  community  of  slaves,  is  a 
popular  assembly  composed  of  and  elected  by  their  masters ;  and  in 
abandoning  them  entirely  to  such  laxvgivers,  toe  have  stood  alone  among 
the  colonizing  potoers.^ 

*  The  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  earlier  laws,  must  ever  con* 
tinue  to  reign  in  assemblies  constituted  like  those  of  our  colonies ; 
because  it  is  perpetually  generated  in  the  breasts  both  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  the  electors,  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  their  own 
harsh  authority  as  masters,  by  the  contagion  of  local  prejudices,  and 
by  that  contemptuous  antipathy  to  the  servile  class,  which  the  phvsical 
peculiarities  of  the  negro  combine  with  his  abject  intellectual  and 
civil  condition  to  inspire.  It  is  the  peculiar  hard  fate  of  the  slaves 
of  the  New  World,  that  while  the  sympathies  of  nature  are  much  di- 
minished in  the  master's  mind  by  an  extreme  corporal  diffisrence*  the 
same  diHerence  precludes  by  law  another  powerful  source  of  sympa- 
thy, liability  to  the  same  condition.  But,  in  the  old  British  islands, 
the  case  has  received  its  utmost  possible  aggravation.  White  slave- 
masters,  elected  by  white  slave-masters,  having  been  the  sole  legis- 
lators between  themselves  and  the  unfortunate  negro,  the  law  itself 
has  confirmed  and  pandered  to  those  cruel  prejudices  which  it  ought 
to  have  discouraged  and  controlled. 

*  Let  us  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  these 
laws,  or  suppose  it  to  be  yet  extinct.  It  is  a  spirit  which,  however  dis- 
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guised  of  rcstrainod  at  present  by  the  policy  of  the  day,  is  still  pre- 
valent among  the  white  inhabitants  of  oiir  sugart-colonies ;  and  will 
expire  only  with  that  baneful  interior  system  by  which  it  has  been 
produced.'     pp.  329—333. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  chapter,  Mr.  Stephen  enters  into  a  legal 
and  historical  investigation  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  renpect 
of  its  commencement, — the  sources  from  which  it  may  origi- 
nate, and  its  dissolution,  either  hy  redemption,  nianumi^siou, 
or  enfranchisement  by  public  authority.  This  chapiCr  is  replete 
with  valuable  and  important  information,  too  multii'arious  to 
admit  of  convenient  analysis^  The  considerations  suggested 
by  the  following  paragraphs,  however,  deserve  especially  to  be 
attended  to.  Speaking  of  the  obstacles  and  discouragements 
uniformly  put  in  the  way  of  manumissions  by  the  colonial 
legislators,  Mr.  Stephens  says  : — 

*  It  is  by  the  white  colonists  who  are  lowest  in  station  and  fortune, 
that  the  distinction  of  colour  is  the  most  proudly  and  violently  main- 
tained.    It  is  a  distinction   which   not  only  saves  their  poverty  from 
contempt,  but  gives  them  some  degree  of  consequence  and  power, 
even    in  the  meanest  and  most  indigent  state  to  which  fortune  can 
reduce  them.     It  enables  them  to  exact  profound   respect  from  nine 
4enths  of  the  community,  and  puts  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  remainder :  for  the  inherent  nobility  of  European   blood  makes 
compeers  of  all  the  whites,  nearly  levelling,  in  their  manners  towards 
each  other,  all  disparities  of  rank  and  fortune.     Such  ef  them,  there- 
fore,  as  earn  their  subsistence  in  the  humbler  walks  of  industry,  or 
who  live,  as  many  of  them  do,   in  lazy  Indigence,  regard  with  indig- 
nant eyes  a  free,  coloured  population  increasing  around  them,  follow- 
ing and  thereby  disparaging  tlieir  own  callings,  and  enjoying,  perhaps, 
a  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  which  they  themselves  cannot  command. 
These  characteristics  may  serve  to  account  for  those  opprobrious  acts 
of  assembly  which  have  restrained  and  virtually   prohibited  manu- 
missions ;  for   the  poor  whites,  who  form  the  populace  of  the  West 
Indies,  powerfully  influence  the  insulaf  legislatures. 

*  This  influence  was  fotal  at  St.  Domingo^  as  soon  as  the  colony  was 
cursed  with  a  legislative  assembly ;  for  it  is  now  no  longer  a  question 
among  the  ex-colonists  in  France,  that  the  persecutions  cruelly  raised 
and  perfidiously  renewed  against  the  mulattocs,  were  the  true  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  that  inland  ;  and  it  was  notoriously  the  petits  blancs,  or 
white  mob,  who  were  the  chief  authors,  not  only  of  the  insurrectionary 
massacres  of  which  the  gens  de  couleur  were  the  victims,  but  of  the 
insane  policy  by  which  the  assemblies  and  municipalities  insulted,  op- 
pressed, alarmed,  and  finally  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  by-  the 
jtetits  blancs  that  the  municipal  officers  and  committees  were  elected 
and  filled ;  and  it  was  by  their  clamour  and  violence  also,  that  the 
colonial  assemblies  were  urged  on,  at  the  very  crisis  of  their  fate,  to 
the  most  desperate  measures  of  hostility  against  the  free,  coloured 
people ;  a  body  which  alone  could,  and,  but  for  their  own  madness, 
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certainly  would  have  saved  them  from  destruction.  St.  Domingo  waf 
made  an  aceldama  and  a  ruin,  because  it  was  virtually  governed  by  a 
white  mob  ;  and  became  that  mob  hated  the  free  negroes  andmulattoei 
more  than  it/eared  the  slaves,    pp.  892,  3« 

The  second  volume  of  Mr,  Stephen's  work  is  intended  to 
comprise  a  delineation  of  Colonial  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  prac* 
tice.  But  of  the  horrors  of  the  practice,  few  of  our  readers 
can  be  entirely  ignorant.  If  they  are  of  but  half  as  deep  a 
dye  as  a  host  of  testimonies  have  proved  them  to  be, — if  they 
bear  the  slightest  proportion  to  the  iniquities  of  the  Colonial 
code, — they  are  such  as  imperiously  call  for  immediate  and 
decisive  redress.  But,  independently  of  the  practice,  Mr. 
Stephen  has  made  out  a  case  for  Parliamentary  interference* 
The  state  of  the  law  is  a  stain  upon  the  English  name,  a  dis- 
grace to  a  civilised  nation.  Here  is  a  tangible  fact,  which 
cannot  be  explained  away ;  and  whether  the  practice  be  milder 
or  more  atrocious  than  the  code,  there  can  be  no  valid — we 
were  going  to  say,  no  honest  pretence  for  delaying  for  a  single 
session,  the  only  efficient  legislative  remedies.  Mr.  Stephen's 
volume  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  our  readers ;  and 
we  have  only  to  regret,  that  we  have  not  taken  an  earlier  op* 
portunity  of  giving  our  utmost  aid  to  its  circulation.  W6 
must  now  recur  to  the  posture  of  things  at  the  date  of  our  last 
article. 

It  will  be  three  years  next  May,  since  Mr.  Canning  moved, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an  amendment  upon  a  very  tem- 
perate motion  of  Mr.  Buxton's,  a  series  of  declaratory  Resolu- 
tions which  recognised  the  necessity  of  immediate  measures 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of  our 
Colonies,  with  a  view  to  their  eventual  *  participation  in  those 
'  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes 
*  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.'  The  declaration  was  important 
and  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went.  It  admitted  in  sentiment, 
every  thing  which  the  Abolitionists  would  wish  to  give  effect 
to  by  law.  It  ought  for  ever  to  have  stopped  the  mouths  of 
those  who  have  represented  the  objects  which  the  enemies  of 
slavery  have  at  heart,  to  be  as  chimerical  as  their  interference 
is  uncalled  for.  Effectual  and  decisive  measures,  vigorously 
though  temperately  enforced,  were  then  unanimously  agreed  to 
be  expedient;  and  the  Government  voluntarily  came  forward 
to  take  the  prosecution  of  those  measures  into  their  own  hands. 
Mr.  Buxton  readily  withdrew  his  own  propositions,  concurring 
in  those  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretaiy,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Slaves  gladly  consented  to  transfer  the  conduct  of  the 
cause  to  so  powerful  an  advocate. 
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*  There  was,  however/  remarkg  Mr.  Stephen, '  one  great  drawback 
on  their  hopes*  and  one  which  was  the  most  disheartening  to  those 
among  them  who  knew  the  Colonies  best :  for  Mr.  Chinning  mtimated 
his  practical  plan  to  be,  not  the  immediate  introduction  of  any  ot 
his  proposed  measures  by  authority  of  Parliamenr,  but  the  recom- 
mendation of  them  by  the  Crown  to  the  Assemblies. 

*  The  experienced  friends  of  the  Slaves  must  have  lost  theii^ 
memories  or  their  understandings,  if  they  had  entertained  a  hop^ 
that  such  a  course  would  produce  any  good  effect.  They  saw  in  it^ 
if  not  frustration  and  positive  mischief,  at  least  certain  disappointment 
and  delay.  Recommendation  to  the  Assemblies ! !  Why  the  experlr 
ment  had  been  tried  repeatedly  during  a  period  of  twenty-six  years^ 
as  well  before  as  after  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade :  and  had 
uniformly  and  totally  failed.  The  Crown,  the  Parliament,  and  tha^ 
far  more  influential  body,  the  West  India  Committee  of  this  country, 
with  Mr.  Ellis  at  the  head  of  it,  had  all  recommended,  supplicated, 
and  even  menaced,  in  vain.  Not  a  single  Assembly  had  deigned  to 
relax  one  cord  of  their  rigorous  bondage,  or  to  adopt  a  single 
measure  that  had  been  proposed  to  them  for  the  temporal  or  spirituat 
benefit  of  the  Slaves,  except  in  a  wa^  manifestly  evasive,  and  plainly 
intended,  as  well  as  proved  bv  experience,  to  be  useless ;  while  30{ne 
of  those  inexorable  bodies  had  even  met  the  solicitations  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  supreme  legislature,  with 
express  rejection  and  contempt  Recommendation  to  the  Assem' 
lUes  J  J  J  to  the  authors  of  every  wrong  to  be  redressed !  of  ever3f 
oppression  to  be  mitigated  1  to  Slave-masters,  the  representatives  of 
Slave-masters,  hardened  by  familiarity  with  the  odious  system  id 
which  they  have  long  been  personally  engaged,  and  surrounded  with 
crowds  of  indigent  and  vulgar  whites,  to  whom  slavery  yields  a  sordid 
subsistence,  and  the  degradation  of  the  blacks  is  privijege  and  re- 
spect! You  might  as  well  recommend  toleration  to  Spanish  In- 
quisitors, or  Grecian  liberty  to  the  Turkbh  Divan. 

*  Most  reasonably,  theremre,  might  the  friends  of  the  Slaves  have^ 
regarded  this  part  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  plan,  as  a 
ground  not  only  of  dissatisfaction,  but  distrust ;,  had  not  he  guarded 
it.  by  declaring,  that  means  should,  if  necessary,  be  employed,  to  make 
the  recommendation  effectual,  and  to  subdue  any  contumacy  that 
might  be  found  in  the  Assemblies,  by  Parliamentary  compulsion. 
Still,  the  well-informed  advocates  of  reformation  were  reasonably 
alarmed.  They  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Canning's  sincerity.  The  genjs- 
ral  liberality  of  his  principles,  is  not  less  unquestionable  than  his 
transcendent  eloquence :  and  he  had  been  an  early  friend  to  the 
Abolition.  But  thej  saw  from  this  hopeless  project,  tnat  he  laboured 
under  a  gross  delusion  as  to  the  true  state  ot  the  colonial  mind ;  and 
they  knew  the  formidable  influence,  both  public  and  private,  from 
which  he  would  have  to  unfetter  himself,  before  he  could,  opposi 
himself  effectually  to  that  storm  that  he  was  about  to  raise  in  the 
Colonies^  and  make  bis  way  to  his  ulterior  purpose.' 

«  England  Enslaved^'*  &c.  pp.  4,  5. 
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lV3iat  has  been  the  result  ?  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
'  NoiUng,  absolutely  nothing.*  Or  rather,  as  we  shall  pre* 
sently  see«  worse  tnao  nothing.  The  local  legislatures  have 
refused^  without  a  single  exception,  to  comply  with  even  the 
moderate  requisitions  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  as  embodied 
in  the  Order  of  Council  for  Trinidad.  That  of  Demerara  only 
has  issued  an  ordinsuice,  in  which  some  of  the  most  important 
clauses  are  omitted^  and  others  so  modified  as  to  be  rendered 
nugatory.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  who  has  again  been 
labouring  to  mystify  the  subject,  and  to  asperse  the  Abo* 
litionists,  pretends,  that  improvements  are  going  on  in  every 
part  of  the  West  Indies  with  *  augmented  rapidity/ — an  asser- 
tion in  palpable  contradiction  of  every  official  document. 

•  We  will  specify/  he  says,  *  only  two  actt  of  the  Assembly 

*  in  Jamaica :  one  is  to  remove  impediments  to  manumission, 
'  and  the  other,  to  encouraee  attenoance  on  a  Saturday  instead 
^  of  a  Sunday  market/  Tne  real  character  of  these  two  acts, 
will  appear  from  the  following  explanation, 

*  Slaves  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  all  mesne  process  on 
Sundaysi  not  on  account  of  any  debts  of  their  own,  for  they  had 
none,  but  on  account  of  their  master's  debts.  Sunday,  therefore, 
was  the  only  day  on  which  a  needv  planter  (and  nine-tenths  of  the 
resident  planters  are  needy  men)  could  perniit  his  slaves  to  carry 
their  surplus  provisions,  or  on  which  he  himself  could  send  them 
with  his  produce  to  market,  without  the  imminent  risk  of  their  being 
seized  by  the  marshal.  This  exemption,  as  it  respects  slaves,  is  ex- 
tended, by  the  Act  of  last  session,  to  Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday. 
Now  this  exemption,  which  the  West  Indians  would  represent  to  be 
intended  as  a  boon  to  the  slave,  is  in  fact  a  still  greater  boon  to  the 
master.  It  is  the  master's  property  in  the  slave,  and  that  alooe« 
which  this  law  protecU}^  and  it  is  against  the  effect  of  the  roaster's 
insolvency,  ana  not  against  that  of  the  slave,  that  it  guards.  The 
Act  is  as  follows : — **  Whereas,  in  these  times  of  general  distress, 
vurnvfianters  are  greatly  indebiedt  and  by  reason  oj  such  debts  are 
uruwle  to  allow  their  slaves  to  go  abroad  upon  any  other  than  the 
Sabbath-day  ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  render  the  Sabbath  as 
much  as  possible  a  dav  of  rest,  and  for  religious  worship;  and 
wliereas  it  would  be^  right  and  proper  that  slaves  should  be  protected 
on  some  other  day  in  the  week  beside  Sunday,  from  being  taken  or 
levied  upon  for  debt,  &c. ;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  mdce 
any  levy  upon  any  negro  or  other  slave  on  Saturday,  and  that  they 
ftiall  be  exempt  from  ail  such  process,  and  also  from  levies  by  collect- 
ing constables,  on  that  day,  the  same  as  on  Sunday.*'  The  planters 
4>f  Jamaica,  therefore,  have  in  fact  availed  themselves  of  the  clamour 
for  refimn,  to  raise  additional  barriers  against  their  creditors,  by  an 
Ai;t  wliich^  we  admit,  Xo  a  certam  degree  protects  the  slave  also, 
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^ut  whicht  ai  the  same  timey  does  so  no  Airther  than  the  plaiters 
«ba]l  please.  The  slave  cannot  legally  pass  the  bounds  of  his  master^s 
estate  without  his  written  permission.  •< 

*  The  other  Act,  for  which  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  desire 
credit,  is  one  for  "  removing  Impediments  to  the  Manumission  of 
'Slaves  by  Owner*  having  only  a  limited  interest  /'' — not  for  removing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  slave  who  wishes  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom, but  in  the  way  of  the  master  who,  from  interest  or  favour, 
may  wish  to  give  k.  This  vaunted  Act,  therefore,-  goes  no  further 
thain  the  point  at  which  the  planters  of  Demerara  are  resolved  to 
stop,  if  they  can  prevail'  on  Lord  Bathurst  to  permit  them  to  do 
ao/  **  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain/'  &c.  pp.  48,  9. 

Of  the  spirit  of  the  Jamaica  legislature,  indeed,  we  have 
damning  proofs.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  November  1824, 
admitting  the  evidence  of  slaves  under  certain  regulations ; 
and  the  Governor,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  expressed  his, 
hope  that  it  would  pass.  On  the  second  reading,  it  was  re 
jected  by  a  majority  of  thirti/'four  to  one.  The  violence  of 
opposition  manifested  by  this  Assembly  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  still  more  unmeasured  resistance  of  the  parish 
vestries,  and  the  absolute  rage  of  the  Journalists.  At  the 
«ame  time,  insurrections  have  been  got  up,  till  of  which  have 
issued  injthe  destruction,  not  of  any  white  life,  but  of  the  lives 
of  numbers  of  negroes.  The  details  will  be  found  among  the 
mass  of  evidence  contained  in  the  pamphlet  above  cited.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  conspiracy  at 
St.  James's,  two  of  the  Court  were  of  opinion,  that  there  was 
'  nothing  but  common  amusement ;'  yet,  the  jury  found  thir- 
teen of  the  prisoners  guilty,  Uis  Grace,  the  Governor,  how- 
ever, felt  himself  called  upon  to  declare,  that,  '  after  the  most 
'  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence,  he  bad  not  been  able  to  dis' 

*  cover  any  concert  or  combination  among  the  negroes  for  any 

*  criminal  purpose,*  Four  of  the  thirteen  had  their  sentence 
commuted  for  a  brief  imprisonment,  and  the  remainder  were 
discharged.  The  two  individuals  on  whose  testimony  the 
alleged  conspiracies  at  St.  George  and  St.  Mary's  rested,  have 
since  been  ordered  off  the  island  as  *  persons  of  most  dange- 

*  reus  character,*  their  infamy  and  falsehood  having  become 
notorious.  Yet,  on  the  evidence  of  these  two  desperadoes 
alone,  eight  slaves  were  condemned  to  death,  and  eight  more 
to  transportation,  of  whom  three  were  actually  executed. 

In  Antigua,  nothing  has  been  done.  Lord  Bath urst's  des- 
patch not  having,  so  tar  as  appears,  been  taken  into  conside- 
ration. In  the  Bahamas,  a  new  consolidated  slave-law  has 
been  framed,  at  essential  variance  with  the  Order  in  Council, 
Ihe  provisions  of  which  the  Colonists  vehemently  impugn  aST 
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unjust  and  injurious.    They  contend,  that  it  is  far  better  for 
all  parties,  that  the  negro  should  be  lefl  to  the  voluntary  and 
unforced  kindness  of  his  master,  than  be  protected  by  law ; 
frankly  declaring  their  resolution  not  to  alter  their  legislation, 
from  a  *  decided  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
*  on  which  they  are  acting,' — principles  worthy  of  the  most 
barbarous  age.    In  Barbadoes,  a  new  slave-^^ode  has  also  been 
adopted,  of  which  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  Barbadians.     It  removes  none  of  the  obstruc* 
tions  to  manumissions  ;  it  does  not  cause  slaves  to  cease  to  be 
chattels ;  it  provides  no  means  of  instruction  for  them ;  it 
does  not  abolish  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  labour ;  it  does 
not  legalize  marriage  among  them,  nor  put  an  end   to  the 
driving  system,  or  to  the  flogging  of  women,  or  to  arbitrary 
punishments  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent :  in  fact,  it  scarcely 
advances  a  single  step  towards  the  end  contemplated  in  Mr. 
Canning's  Resolution, — their  participation  in  the  civil  rights 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects.     This  island,  however,  has* 
distinguished  itself  lately  in  a  way  which  leaves  no  room  for 
any  surprise  at  the  iniquities  of  its  legislation.     On  Sunday, 
October  6,  1823,  a  series  of  riotous  outrages  were  commenced 
under  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates,  conducted  by  a  white 
mob   consisting  of  planters,    merchants,    and    traders,    and 
carried  on  for  above  a  fortnight,  without  an  attempt  at  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Governor  or  any  other  authority, 
the  object  and  issue  of  which  will  best  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing proclamations  of  the  rioters. 

<  Great  and  signal  Triumph  over  Methodism,  and  total  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Chapel !  I !  Bridgetown,  Tuesday,  Oct.  21,  1823. 

<  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  respectfully  informed,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  unmerited  and  unprovoked  attacks  which  have 
repeatedly  been  made  upon  the  community  bv  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionaries (otherwise  known  as  the  agents  of  the  villainous  African 
Society),  a  party  of  respectable  Gentlemen  formed  the  resolution  of 
closing  the  Methodist  concern  altogether :  with  this  view,  they  com- 
menced their  labours  on  Sunday  evening,  and  thev  have  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  announcing,  that,  by  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  they 
e&cted  the  total  destruction  of  the  Chapel.  To  this  information 
they  have  to  add,  that  the  Missionary  made  his  escape  yesterday 
afternoon^  in  a  small  vessel,  for  St.  Vincent ;  thereby  avoiding  that 
expression  of  the  public  feeling  towards  him  personally  which  he  b^d 
so  richly  deserved.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  this  information  will  Be 
circulated  throughout  the  different  islands  and  colonies,  all  persons 
who  consider  themselves  true  lovers  of  religion  will  follow  the  lauda- 
ble example  of  the  Barbadians,  in  putting  an  end  (o  Methodism  and 
Methodist  Chapels  throughout  the  West  Indies.' 
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The  next  day«  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  detection  of  the  rioters,  who  were  well  known. 
This  brought  out  a  counter  proclamation  in  daring  defiance 
and  ridicule. 

*  Whereas  a  Proclamation  having  appeared^  &c.  &c.  public  nodce 
is  hereby  given  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  feel  inclined  either 
from  pecuniary  temptation  or  vindictive  feeling,  that,  should  they 
attempt  to  come  forward  to  injure  in  any  shape  any  individual,  they 
•hall  receive  that  punishment  which  their  cnme  will  justly  deserve* 
They  are  to  understand^  that  to  impeach  is  not  to  convict,  and  that 
the  reward  offered  will  only  be  given  upon  conviction ;  which  cannot 
be  effected  while  the  people  are  firm  to  themselves.    And  whereas  it 
may  appear  to  those  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  the  said  Proclamation,  that  the  demolition 
of  the  Chapel  was  effected  by  the  rabble  of  this  community,  in  order, 
to  create  anarchy,  riot,  and  insubordination,  to  trample  upon  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  good  order ; — It  is  considered  as 
an  imperative  duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state ;  firstly,  that 
the  majority  of  the  persons  assembled  were  of  the  first  respectability^ 
and  were  supported  by  the   concurrence  of  nine4enths  of  the  com- 
munity s — 2naly9  that  their  motives  were  patriotic  and  loyal,  namely^ 
to  eradicate  from  this  soil  the  germ  of  Methodism,  which  was  spread- 
ing its  baleful  influence  over  a  certain   class,  and  which  would  ulti- 
mately have  injured  both   Church  and  State.    With  this  view,  the 
chapel  was  demolished,  and  the  villainous  preacher  who  headed  it 
and  belied  us,  was  compelled,  bv  a  speedy  flight,  to  remove  himself 
from  the  island.     With  a  fixed  determination,  therefore,  to  put  an 
end  to  Methodism  in  this  island,  all  Methodist  preachers  are  warned 
not  to  approach  our  shores  ;  as,  if  they  do,  it  will  be  at  their  own 
peril.    God  save  the  King  and  the  People.' 

When  the  Governor  saw  this  treasonable  proclamation,  he 
asked  the  Council  what  he  should  do.  The  answer  was,  *  No- 
*  thing  at  all ;'  and  nothing  was  done.     Yet,  *  a  more  honour- 


*  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men.* 

These  are  the  injured  and  aspersed  Colonists,  to  whose  en<- 
lightened  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  we  are  to  commit  the 
task  of  legislating  for  themselves  and  their  own  slaves  ! 

In  Berbice,  nothing  has  been  done,  the  Governor  having  re- 
peatedly pressed  the  subject  on  the  Council  of  that  Colony 
without   effect;  and  he  informs  Lord   Bathurst,  that  he  has 

*  wo  hopeof  their  acceding  in  any  manner  to  the  proposed  meamres 

*  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  In  Bermuda,  not  the  slightest 
movement  has  been  made  towards  reform.  From  Demerara, 
where  the  Missionary  Smith  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  to 
the  eternal  infamy  of  his  judges,— from  that  scene  of  legalised 
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atrocitiesy  what  could  be  expected  ?  Their  attempts  to  resist 
qr  to  evade  the  directions  transmitted  to  them,  have  oompelled 
Lord  Bathurst  to  intimate,  that '  however  desirous  his  Majes* 

*  ty's  Government  may  be  that  the  origination  of  this  measure 
*.0i  melioration  should  proceed  from  the  Court  of  Policy,  they 
'.  would  feel  it  their  paramount  duty  to  issue  without  further 
'  de\ay  an  Order  of  Council  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
'  into  effect,* — in  the  event  of  their  not  being  immediately 
adopted.  In  Dominica,  nothing  has  been  done.  In  Grenada, 
a  bill  had,  after  considerable  delay,  passed  the  Assembly,  the 
particulars  of  which  have  not  transpired.  From  Montserrat, 
no  information  has  been  received.  Nevis  waits  till  it  learns 
what  has  been  done  by  St.  Christophers ;  and  St.  Christophers 
gives  fair  promises  of  doing  something  "  upon  the  express  sti- 
'  pulation  of  full  and  fair  indemnity  for  every  interest  that  shall 

*  be  injured  thereby.*  St.  Lucia  objects  to  Lord  Bathurst's* 
instructions, — especially  to  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets 
and  of  the  flogging  of  women,  and  to  the  proposed  facilities 
for  manumission  :  religious  instruction  is  deemed  '  scarcely 
'.practicable.'  There  is  not,  it  seems,  a  Protestant  minister 
or  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  whole  colony,  nor  a 
place  of  worship  of  any  kind  at  the  chief  town.  The  legis- 
lature of  St.  Vincent  begs  leave  to  reject  Lord  Bathurst's  very 
unnecessary  '  innovations.'  In  Tobago,  some  improvements 
have  been  made  on  their  former  slave-code,  but  the  House  of 
Assembly  have  rejected  the  Trinidad  order  entirely.  In  Trini- 
<)ad  itself,  that  order  was  received  with  grief  and  dismay,  and 
the  planters  affected  to  regard  it  as  the  work  of  the  Abolitiou^ 
ists ;  but  happily,  no  legislative  assembly  exists  there  to  as* 
sume  the  high  airs  of  independence,  and  the  order  has  taken 
effect.  Thus,  then,  the  reader  will  see,  that,  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, more  or  less,  a  spirit  of  determined  resistance  has  mani- 
fested itself  on  the  part  of  the  local  legislatures,  to  the  mode- 
rate requisitions  of  his  Majesty's  ministers ;  and  the  colonists, 
generally  exult  in  the  refusal,  encouraging  each  other  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  contumacious  course.  What  remains,  then, 
but  for  the  British  Parliament  to  do  its  duty  ? 

The  people  of  England,  however,  have  first  a  duty  to  per- 
form. Their  voice  must  be  heard,  without  which  the  best  in- 
tentioned  and  most  powerful  Administration  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  *  stem  the  broad  and  deep  tide'  of  Colonial  influence. 
The  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade,  Mr.  Stephen  remarks,  would 
have  been  finally  lost,  though  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  many 
of  his  powerful  colleagues,  had  not  the  public  voice  supported 
(he  influence  of  the  Crown,  though  in  the  hands  of  such 
ministers  as  Lord  Grenyille  and  Mr.  Fox,  against  the  clamours 
of  the  colonists  and  their  advocates  in  this  country.  '•  It  is  not 
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the  less  necessary  now,  that  that  support  should  be  given  to 
Ministers,  to  enaole  them  fearlessly  to  prosecute  the  ^ood  work 
which  they  have  to  their  own  honour  taken  in  hand.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  or  pernicious  notion,  than  that  the 
cause  is  safe,  because  Parliament  are  pledged,  and  Ministers 
committed  to  accomplish  the  desired  reform.  On  both  sides 
of  the  House,  the  Abolitionists  have  to  contend  with  numerous 
and  powerful  enemies.  Colonial  influence  insinuates  itself 
every  where.  *  It  is  felt,'  says  Mr.  Stephen,  *  even  in  the 
^  Cabinet ;  it  is  potent  in  every  department  of  the  State ;  and 

*  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  aristocracy  is,  by  property  or 

*  family  connexion,  placed  under  its  guidance  or  control.  As  to 
'  the  commercial  body,  a  great  part  of  it  in  the  principal  seats  of 

*  foreign  commerce,  Lonaon,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow, 

*  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  chained  by  private  interest  to  the 

*  Colonial  cause/  Giving  Mr.  Canning  and  Earl  Bathurst  all 
the  confidence,  honour,  and  thanks  that  they  deserve,  they  do 
not  constitute  the  entire  Cabinet ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
how  unwelcome  soever  the  recollection,  that  they  are  linked 
with  men  who  ranked  foremost  among  the  advocates  of  the 
Slave-trade  itself.  That  that  infernal  traffic  shall  not  be  re- 
vived, we  have  no  adequate  security  so  long  as  the  present 
system  of  West  India  slavery  and  colonial  legislation  is  suf- 
fered to  survive.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  nation  that  carried 
the  Abolition  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years  i  and  it  remains 
with  the  nation  to  determine,  whether  that  victory  of  Christian 
philanthropy  over  the  demons  of  cupidity  and  infernal  cruelty 
fehall  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  white  mobs  of  our  own  West 
India  islands. 

Efforts  will  no  doubt'  be  made  to  gain  further  time  for  the 
purpose  of  delusion.  This  was  the  policy  of  the  apologists  for 
the  Slave-trade :  the  same  tactics  will  be  adopted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  slavery.  For  this  purpose.  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion will  be  deprecated  ;  and  even  Mr.  Canning  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  further  space  for  repentance  and  amend- 
ment to  the  intractable  and  faithless  Colonial  Assemblies.  On 
this  point,  the  words  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  in 
reference  to  the  Slave  Trade,  in  1799,  supply  a  forcible  admo- 
nition at  the  present  juncture. 

*  Trust  not  the  roasters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation  for, 
slaves.  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it» 
they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
ihings  that  they  should  be  so.  Let  then  the  British  Hotise  of  Cont" 
mans  do  their  part  themselves.  Let  them  not  delegate  the  trust  of 
doing  it  to  those  who  cannot  exetute  that  trust  fairly.  Let  the  evil 
be  remedied  by  an  Assembly  of  freemen,  by  the  Uovernment  of  a 
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free  people^  and  not  by  the  masters  of  slaves.  Their  lavirs  can  never 
reach,  could  never  cure  the  evil.  There  is  something  in  the  nature 
of  absolute  authority,  in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave, 
which  makes  despotism  in  aU  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  aD 
incompetent  and  unsure  executor  even  of  its  own  provisions  in  favour 
of  the  objects  of  its  power.*    **  Slave  Colonies,*'  &c,  p.  131. 

The  West  India  advocate  who  writes  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view^ frankly  admits,  that  it  is  not  to  acts  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies, nor  yet,  in  his  judgement,  to  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  means  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvement.    '  If  the  master  be  willing,'  he  argues, 

*  there  is  scarcely  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  his  slave 

*  which  he  cannot  enectuate  without  a  legislative  act ;  and   if 

*  he  be  an   unwilling  agent>  a  legislative  act  will  commonly 

*  afford  but  a  very  unavailing  remedy.'  As  regards  the  perso? 
pal  treatment  of  the  slave,  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ; 
hut,  in  reference  to  the  Slave  Code  and  the  whole  social  systeoi 
which  it  perpetuates  in  the  Colonies,  the  most  willing  and  hu- 
mane individual  can  effect  little.  The  Reviewer  cannot  be  sa 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  this.  Many  of  the  evils  are  such  a» 
can  be  remedied  only  by  an  efficient  legislative  reform.  Mr. 
Brougham  has  pledged  himself  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  early 
in  the  next  Session,  which  shall  embrace  the  following  distinct 
objects : 

*  First ;  to  make  negro  evidence  admissible  in  all  cases,  in  all 
courts,  leaving  of  course  its  credibility  to  the  consideration  of  the 
court  and  jury. 

*  Secondly ;  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  whip,  as  applied  to  women, 
entirely^  and  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  whether  for  men  or  women. 

'  Thirdly ;  to  attach  all  slaves  to  the  soil,  rendering  them  insepa- 
rable from  it  under  any  circumstances. 

*  Fourthly ;  to  prohibit  persons  holding  West  India  property,  of 
any  mortgage  upon  such  property,  filling  any  office,  civil  or  military 
(except  regimental),  in  the  West  Indies. 

<  And  Lastly ;  to  secure,  by  such  means  as  may  be  safe  at  once  to 
the  Owner  and  the  Slave,  the  gradual,  but  ultimately  the  complete 
admission  of  that  injured  class  of  men  to  the  blessings  of  personal 
liberty/ 

.  With  this  proposed  measure  distinctly  before  him,  the  Re- 
viewer does  not  scruple  to  say :  *  Were  we  compelled  to 
'  choose,  between  the  two,  we  should  much  rather  trust  to  the 
*  voluntaiy  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  colonists  for  the  im- 
'provement  of  their  slaves,  than  to  any  laws  promulgated 
'  either  at  home  or  abroad  for  that  purpose.*  What  does  this 
declaration  imply  ?  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  advocate  of 
their  own,  the  Colonists  are  men  whom  no  laws  can  effectually 
bind  or  restrain ;  that  the  Colonial  laws  are  mere  parch  rnent^ 
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and  that  the  acts  of  the  British  Legislature  would  be  little 
better.  So  convinced  is  this  Writer  of  the  fiitility  of  any 
legal  enactments,  whether  originating  with  this  country  or 
with  themselves,  that  he  would  rather  trust  to  the  bare  chance 
of  a  slave-master's  generosity,  whose  tender  mercies  are,  it 
seems,  a  surer  protection  for  the  slave,  than  the  laws  !  Law, 
which  every  where  else  binds  together  civilized  society,  whose 
'  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world,  to  whom  all  things  in 

•  heaven  and  earth  do  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her 

•  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her  power," — Law, 
this  universal  *  mother  of  peace  and  joy,**  is,  in  the  West 
India  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  a  step-mother  harsh^  and 
cruel,  and  faithless, — the  instrument  of  the  oppressor,  the 
scourge « of  the  defenceless ;  or  rather,  a  nullity,  an  empty 
form.  As  regards  Colonial  Legislation,  this  is  but  too  true. 
It  remains  to  be  seen, — and  surely,  for  humanity's  sake  and  for 
the  honour  of  England,  the  experiment  is  worth  making, — 
whether  there  are  not  means  of  rendering  the  laws  enacted  by 
a  British  Parliament  somewhat  more  effective. 

Against  Mr.  Brougham's  proposed  measure,  (unless  it  be  to 
the  fourth  provision,)  it  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  any 
specific  objection  can  lie.  They  are  admitted  to  be  desirable 
reforms,  but  not  now.  *  The  whip,'  says  the  Reviewer,  '  can- 
'  not  be  safely  prohibited  at  this  moment,^    *  Of  the  expediency 

•  of  attaching  the  slaves  to  the  soil,*  however,  he  is  *  not  at 

•  present  so  clearly  convinced  :  he  has  not  had  time  to  make 

•  up  his  mind,  and  requires  more  extensive  information/  But 
he  is  strongly  inclined  in   favour  of  the  '  most  important 

•  boon,' — the  making  the  testimony  of  slaves  admissible  evi- 

•  dence ;'  though  its  expediency  would  seem  not  to  be  so  clear 
as  the  friends  of  the  measure  have  generally  imagined.  Of 
the  moral  grounds  for  extending  to  this  portion  of  our  fellow-* 
subjects,  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  this  Writer  seems 
wholly  regardless ; — so  deeply  tainted  is  his  mind  with  the 
fundamental  prejudice  on  which  the  whole  system  of  colonial 
legislation  is  built.  But  Mr.  Brougham's  proposed  measure 
cannot  be  charged  with  being  vague,  Utopian,  violent,  revolu- 
tionary, or  even  unreasonable.  No  doubt,  Messrs.  Baring, 
Bemal,  Manning,  and  Co.  will  profess  that  the  object  is  even 
highly  desirable,  but,  ^  not  at  this  moment.*  This  was  the  delu- 
sion attempted  to  be  practised  by  the  *  gradual  abolitionists* 
of  the  slave-trade,  to  the  very  last ;  and  Mr.  Clarkson  remarks, 
that  they  were  always  considered  as  the  most  dangerous  ene- 

♦  Hooker. 
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mies  of  the  cause.  This  insidious  but  impotent  defence  ^ilf 
be  the  last  strong-hold  ot  the  patrons  of  an  unparalleled 
system  of  slavery.  But  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  not  less 
than  the  claims  of  outraged  humanity,  demand  an  immediate 
adoption  of  these  unexceptionable  provisions.  No  reason 
that  ought  to  satisfy  the  country  can  be  given,  why  another 
session,  another  Parliament  should  expire,  without  this  act  of 
justice  being  recorded  in  the  statute-book.  Let  the  voice  of 
the  nation  say,  iVbw; — for  any  thing  short  of  immediate  redress 
in  respect  to  at  least  the  first  three  objects,  will  be  an  insult  to 
humanity  and  a  delusion  on  the  country. 

But  should  the  present  Parliament  leave  this  solemn  duty 
undischarged,  Mr.  Stephen  reminds  us,  that  the  Electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  soon  have  another  opportunity  of 
exercising  one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  and  one  of  the 
highest  responsibilities  of  British  citizens  ;  and  he  calls  upon 
them  to  let  a  regard  to  this  momentous  question  have  the 
paramount  influence  it  deserves  in  deciding  their  suffrages. 
Mr.  Clarkson  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that  the  contest '  had  been  use- 

*  ful  in  the  discrimination  of  public  character.'    *  In  private 
'  life,'  he  says,  *  it  has  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  virtuous 

*  from  the  more  vicious  part  of  the  community.     It  has  shewn 
'  us  the  general  phiiantrhopist.     It  has  unmasked  the  vicious 

*  in  spite  of  his  pretensions  to  virtue.     It  has  afforded  us  the 

*  same  knowledge  in  public  life.     It  has  separated  the  moral 

*  statesman  from  the  wicked  politician.     It  has  shewn  us  who^ 

*  in  the  legislative  and  executive  offices  of  our  country,  are  fit 

*  to  save,  and  who  to  destroy  a  nation.     It  lias  furnished  us^ 
'  also  with  important  lessons.     It'  has  proved  what  a  creature 

*  man  is ;  how  devoted  to  his  own  interest ;  to  what  a  length 
*.of  atrocity  he  can  go,  unless  fortified  by  religious  principle.** 
The  present  contest  is  not  less  instructive ;  and  the  test  it 
furnishes,  may  be  turned  to  as  good  an  account,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  clamour,  but  of  action.  We  do  not  say  that 
those  who  take  part  with  the  Colonists  may  not  be  honourable 
men,  or,  in  private  life,  amiable  men,  or,  in  public  life,  well-' 
meaning  men  ; — but  they  furnish  by  their  conduct,  the  strongest 
evidence  that  they  are  not  men  in  whom  moral  principle  stea-' 
dily  predominates  over  any  inferior  consideration, — that  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  the  legislators  of  a  free  people,  not  poUtieaUf 
trust-worthy.  A  hundred  and  ninety-three  gentlemen  Toteor 
in  the  present  Parliament,  that  the  Missionary  Smith,  hurried 
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to  an  untimely  grave^  was  not  punished  too  severely  by  his  un- 
pHncipIed  persecutors.  Let  their  names  be  had  in  timely  re- 
membrance. Let  every  British  female  that  can  exert  an 
honourable  influence,  think  of  the  shameful  practice  of  sub- 
jecting women  to  the  whip  of  a  brutal  task-master, — of  wives 
torn  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from  their  mothers,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  law  which  makes  them  mere 
chattels, — and  remember  who  are  the  men  who  plead,  in  a 
.  British  House  of  Commons,  for  the  toleration  of  these  enormi- 
ties, the  cry  of  which  is  going  up  to  heaven.  Let  every  Chris- 
tian minister  remember,  that  this  is  not  a  political  question, 
like  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  nor  one  in  which  neutrality 
can  be  innocent.  The  blood  of  the  Missionary  Smith,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Missionary  Shrewsbury,  call  upon  them  to  exert 
themselves  within  the  proper  sphere  of  their  influence,  in  giving 
a  right  direction  and  impulse  to  ymblic  opinion.*  It  is  their 
duty  to  inform  themselves  fully  on  this  question,  and  to  bring 
forward,  in  a  popular  form,  the  grand  principles  which  it  in- 
volves, in  order  that  the  operation  of  that  opinion  may  liot  be 
blind,  impassioned,. and  momentary,  but  steady  and  intelligent, 
founded  on  a  distinct  view  of  the  nature  and  enormities  of  the 
system.  Let  the  claims  of  630,000  unconverted  fellow-sub- 
jects in  our  West  India  colonies,  be  remembered  too  when  the 
Missionary,  prayer- meeting  is  convened,  and  the  address  or  re- 
cital given.  ,  Let  the  solemn  and  affecting  language  of  the 
Litany  remind  the  worshipper,  of  these  children  of  misery, 
when,  to  the  supplication,  *  That  it  may  please  thee  to  shew 

*  pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives,'  and, '  That  it  may  please 
'  thee  to  defend  and  provide  for  all  that  are  desolate  and  op- 

*  pressed,'  he  utters  the  response,  '  We  beseech  thee  to  hear 
'.  us.  Good  Lord.'  And  let  the  luxuries  at  our  tables  at  times 
recal  the  pathetic  expostulation  of  the  Apostle,  **  Destroy  not 
him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died.'^ 


*  We  notice  with  satisfaction  some  efforts  of  the^kind'bn  the  part 
of  individuals,  to  which  we  can  only  refer  by  mentioning  the 
titles.  !•  A  Sermon  on  Slavery.  Preached  at  Kettering.  By  Joha 
Keen  Hall,  MA.  8vo.  Hamilton.  1824.  2.  Observations  upon 
Slavery ;  setting  forth,  that  to  hold  the  Principle  of  Slavery  is  to 
deny  Christ.  By  Robert  Lindoe,  M.D.  8vo.  Hatchard.  1824.  3.  Is 
tfae  System  of  Slavery  sanctioned  or  condemned  by  Scripture  ?  8vo. 
Arch.  ]  824.  There  may  be  some  others  which  nave  escaped  our 
notice.  Mr,  Wilberforce's  Appeal  (8vo.  Hatchard.  1823.)  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 
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Art  IL  Joannis  MiUoni  An^  de  Dodrina  Christiana  Lihri  duo 
Pasthumi, — A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone :  By  John  Milton.  Translated  by  Charles 
R.  Sumner,  M.A.  Librarian  and  Historiographer  to  His  Ma- 
jesty*    4to.    London,  1825. 

(Concluded from  Page  180 

¥1^E  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  that  part  of  the  Treatise  be- 
•  ^  fore|us  \rhich  relates  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  because  it  is 
tlie  only  one  on  which  either  the  authority  or  the  arguments  of 
Milton  can  be  likely  ta*mislead.  We  have  seen,  that  he  baa 
the  advantage  of  the  argument,  so  far  as  his  objection  bears  on 
the  unguarded  attempts  at  explication  on  the  part  of  certain 
orthodox  divines  ;  but,  as  he  proceeds  to  substantiate  and  clear 
his  own  scheme,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  remark  of  Water- 
land,  that  it  is  far  easier  for  an  obiector  to  shew  the  ignorance 
of  the  other  party  and  to  betray  his  own,  than  it  is  for  either 
party  to  extricate  a  subject  out  of  all  perplexity  and  doubtful- 
i)ess«  '  When  the  Socinian  is  to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  man 
'.only, or  an  Arian,  that  he  is  a  creature,  and.  that  Scripture  can 
'  bear  no  other  possible  interpretation,  they  come  off  so  indif- 
'  ferently  and  with  such  manifest  marks  of  disadvantage,  that 
'  they  do  but  expose  themselves* — we  will  not  say  with  this 

*  haughty  bitter  polemic,  '  to  the  pity  or  derision  of  their  adver- 

*  saries,'*  but  to  an  easy  refutation.  It  is,  as  he  argues,  an 
indirect  proof  of  *  the  Catholic  doctrine,* — a  presumption  at 
least  in  its  favour,  that  whereas  *  there  are  but  three  schemes, 
'  in  the  main,  Arian,  Socinian,  and  Catholic,  one  of  which 
'  must  be  true,' — and  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  former  two  are 
Utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  Scripture  taken  together, — the 
third  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  true  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture We  have  ahready  remarked,  that  the  Anan  creed,  with 
which  Milton's  but  too  closely  symbolized,  is  very  far  removed 
from  scepticism.  We  should  say  that  it  was  more  nearly  allied 
to  dogmatism,  which  ought  to  be  its  opposite,  were  not  doubt- 
ers the  most  credulous  persons,  and  sceptics  the  greatest  dog- 
matists in  the  world.  But  what  we  mean  is,  that  the  Arian 
creed  is  not  made  up  of  the  mere  negations  of  disbelief,  like 
that  of  the  Unitarian,  but  includes  a  series  of  propositions  far 
more  sta^g:ering  to  reason  than  even  the  arithmetical  contra- 
diction disingenuously  imputed  to  the  Tripitarian  doctrine,-— 
propositions  which  involve  alike  faith,  reason,  and  practic^e  ia 
perplexity. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  difBcuIties»-'-or  ra^ 

*  Fre&ce  to  Eight  Sermons  on  Christ's  Divinity, 
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-tiiier,  impasi^Qble  barriers  limit  our  inquiries  into  this  awful  and 
momentous  subject.  Were  there  no  difficulties,  there  could 
be  no  foundation  for  the  controversy  which  has  employed  and 
foiled  the  mdst  strenuous  researches  of  the  acutest  intellects 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Those  difficulties  then  con- 
fessedly exist,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  occasioned 
—we  do  not  say  caused  by  Revelation.  The  cause  lies  in  the 
limitation  of  our  knowledge,  and  probably  in  that  of  our  ftsi*- 
cidties ;  so  that,  had  it  pleased  the  Author  of  Revelation  to 
make  any  clearer  discoveries  on  this  mysterious  subject,  they 
might  not  have  removed  the  darkness  'which  ever  presses  upon 
the  sphere  of  mental  visioui  But  the  occasion  of  these  diff- 
iculties is  Revelation  itself,  to  which  we  owe  all  the  light  we 
Eossess  respecting  the  nature  of  God,  and  which  has  furnished 
Leason  with  the  very  materials  out  of  which  she  would  faiiH 
build  her  systems.  But  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  t6 
furnish  support  to  systems  and  hypotheses.  They  reveal  certaili 
fects— facts  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  experience  and  previous 
knowledge-— the  practical  inferences  from  which  are  extremely 
clear  and  plain,  but  which,  from  their  very  nature,  connect 
themselves  with  metaphysical  inquiries  respecting  the  nature  of 
matter  and  of  spirit,  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Existence,  the 
origin  of  matter,  and  of  evil,  physical  and  moral,  which  Reve« 
lation  was  not  designed  to  satisfy.  The  soi-disant  Unitarian, 
indeed,  cuts  the  knot  at  once,  by  denying  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  any  revelation  of  the  kind  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  New  Testament  arises,  in  his  view,  from  the  awkward  and 
mihappy  manner  in  which  the  apostles  have  expressed  them- 
selves,—so  different  from  what  a  modem  Unitarian  would  adopt 
in  recording  the  life  and  sayings  of  a  pious  teacher  and 
martyr.  *  With  him,  however,  we  do  not  now  contend.  The 
Arian  is  one  who  is  fully  persuaded,  that,  in  order  honestly  to 
embrace  the  bare,  unembarrassing  assertion  of  the  Jew  iind 
the  Socinian,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  man,  bemubt 
venounce  his  New  Testament  altogether.  To  the  Arian,  not 
less  than  to  the  Catiiolic  believer,  the  difficulty  occasioned  hf 
Bctvelation  lies  in  tlie  nature  of  the  subject :  oy  the  Socinian, 
vfaa  denies  that  .there  is  any  difficulty  attaching  to  the  subject, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  volume  of  Revelation  itself.  The  De- 
isty  finding  the  Socinia:n  hampered  by  a  Revelation  which  is  of 
no  use  to  him,  and  which,  be  cannot  but  see,  favours  the 
opinions  which  the  Socinian  denies,  rejects  the  Bible  alto* 
getber. 

Nature  teaches  me, — that  is,  our  senses  and  our  conscience 
inform  US/— that,  besides  my  own  conscious  being,  there  are 
Other  beings  like  myself,  and  some  Being  or  Beings  of  a  6u« 
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peTx6t  nature  to  whom  I  must  refer  the  existence  of  the  tbingt 
tbat.are  seen  and  of  myself.  .  Whether  those  things  were 
oreated  by  one  or  by  rnany^  nature  does  not  tell  me ;  for^  at  the 
.same  time  that  there  is  a  manifest  unity  of  design,  there  seems 
also  an  opposition — a  disorder,  which  looks  like  the  effect  of 
^a  contest  between  a  good  and  an  evil  principle.  Reason,  how- 
•ever,  leads  me  to  adopt  the  supposition,  that  the  First  Cause  of 
all  things  must  be  One  and  Eternal ;  but  in  what  sense  One, 
or  what  is  included  in  that  Infinite  Essence  which  is  One  and 
•Self-originate,  who  can  inform  me  ? 

Revelation  comes  to  the  aid  of  Reason,  unable  by  searching 
to  find  out  God,  and  confirms  the  wavering  dictate  of  philoso- 
phy, that  the  Creator  is  the  Only  True  God.  But  it  discloseB 
further  this  additional  and  all-interesting  fact,  that  the  actual 
creator  "  by  whom  are  all  things,'*  the  administrator  to  ns  of 
the  Divine  Government,  the  only  medium  through  which  Deity- 
has  manifested  itself  to  the  creature, — is  One  who  was,  in  the 
beginning,  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  •  The  titles  under 
which  this  Divine  Person  are  announced  to  us  are.  The  Logos — 
as  if  to  express  that  he  is  the  Godhead  communicating  with  man 
-^and  The  Son  of  God,  whose  relation  to  us,  rather  than  to 
the  Father,  is,  we  apprehend,  the  principal  idea ;  the  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  as  at  once  "  the  Image  of  his  hypostasis'*^ 
and  the  Minister  of  his  dispensations.  This  Divine  Person, 
it  is  moreover  declared  by  the  inspired  record,  was  made  flesh, 
voluntarily  assumed  human  nature,  in  order  to  sustain  the  fur- 
ther relation  and  accomplish  the.  work  of  a  Redeemer  of  lost  man. 
And  this  act  of  infinite  condescension  being  in  pursuance  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Father,  it  is  also  represented  as  the  highest 
conceivable  expression  of  the  love  of  Deity  to  a  revolted  world. 
*'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Sonj 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish." 

Thus  far,  it  will  be,  allowed  by  both  parties,  that  all  rs  clea? 
aod  undeniable.  And  here,  by^the  way,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Person  of  our,  Lord,  the  Apostles'  Creeds  the  most  ancient 
formula,  stops.  Before  we  venture  another  step,  let  us  advert 
to  the  ultimate  design  of  this  revelation,  or  of  the  facts  re^ 
veded.  As/egards  its  object,  it  is  altogether  practical.  That 
Jehovah  is  the  only  True  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all 
things,  is  revealed  with  the  view  to  our  worshipping,  serving, 
and  trusting  in  Him  alone  ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,  is  revealed  for  t;his  purpose,  that  all  men  should  ho^ 
nour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father,  by  worshippings 
serving,  and  putting  their  trust  in  Him.  To  this  end;-  our 
Lord  himself  declares  that  He  is  in  the  Father^  and  the  Father 
in  the  Son,-*-to  engage  towards  Himself  on  this  ground,  the 
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faith  and  love  of  his  disciples.  Now  the  whole  snfki  of  raan't^- 
duty  is  comprehended  in  his  loving  God  hid  Creator  with  all 
fais  heart  and  mind  and  strength,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself. 
The  homage  and  affection  which  our  Lord  claims^  must>  there- 
fore, be  due  to  Him  either  as  a  fellow-man,  or  as  God«  But 
it  is  clearly  of  that  nature  which  we  are  under  the  most  solemn 
and  awful  sanctions  forbidden  to  pay  to  any  creature.  The 
Unity  of  God,  his  Oneness,  expressly  relates  to  Him  as  the 
Object  of  worship,  and  is  revealed  that  we  may  worship  Him 
alone.  Whatever  metaphysical  scheme  we  may  adopt,  if' 
Christ  be  not  in  this  respect  One  with  the  Father,  and  entitled ' 
as  such  to  all  the  love  and  worship  required  of  the  creature  by 
the  first  and  great  commandment, — we  practically  abandon  the ' 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  the  original  and  funda*>' 
mental  law  built  upon  it,  by  calling  upon  His  name  and  yield* 
ing  the  honour  which  he  claims.  We  will  not  charge  the  Arianr 
with  idolatry  in  worshipping  and  loving  a  Created  Saviour, 
because  idolatry  implies  a  state  of  heart  the  very  opposite  of 
that  with  which  love  to  Christ  is  compatible,  and  because  we 
believe  that  no  error  of  judgement  that  consists  with  love  to^ 
the  Son  of  God,  can  bring  a  man  under  this  awful  charge.  But 
we  maintain,  that  no  difficulty  of  an  abstract,  philosophical 
kind  attaching  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  Arian 
rejects,  is  so  great  as  the  practical  difficulty  of  reconciling,  on 
his  scheme,  the  love,  faith,  and  devotion  due  to  the  Saviour 
with  the  commands  and  claims  of  God.  HU  hypothesis  seems 
to  lessen  the  mystery  which  presses  on  the  understanding,  but 
it  does  so,  only  to  transfer  the  mental  perplexity  from  the  Ob- 
ject of  faith  to  the  matter  of  practice,  and  to  entangle  the 
conscience  and  affections  in  a  worse  dilemma  than  the  intellect 
has  evaded. 

The  Unity  of  God  is  revealed,  we  have  said,  for  a  moral  pur<- 
pose.  It  may  not  be  improper  then  to  consider,  by  which 
scheme  that  piurpose  is  best  secured, — the  Catholic  scheme 
whichi  identifying  the  Son  with  the  Father  in  essence,  teaches 
us  to  regard  the  Object  of  Worship  as  essentially  one,^— or  the 
Arian  hypothesis,  which,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  metaphysical 
Unity  of  the  Godhead,  introduces  asecondary  object  of  worship. 
Important  as  it  is,  and  must  be,  to  think  aright  of  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  Bein^,  it  is  so  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  love  and 
obedience  which  he  claims.  But  it  is  observable,  that  neither 
from  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  knew  the  proneness  of  men  to 
fall  into  idolatry,  nor  from  his  Apostles  in  writing  to  heathen 
converts,  did  ever  one  word  of  caution  fall,  that  might  guard  us 
against  thinking  too  highly  of  our  Lord's  personal  dignity,  or 
paying  him  honours  that  might  infringe  on  the  prerogatives  of 
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Jdhorali;  We  fitid  the  sacred  writers  abcuinulating  tittes  and 
epithets  of  the  most  magnificent  character  to  describe  the  Son  of 
God,  and  one  of  them  pronouncing  a  solemn  anathema  on  those' 
who  love  him  not ; — but  they  never  seem  to  have  entertained 
the  apprehension  that  this  love  could  run  into  excess,  this 
honour  become  idolatrous.  But  this  is  not  all.  Whatever  be 
tbe  nature  of  the  personal  distinction  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  no  conceivable  distinction  can  be  practically  realized 
in  the  worship  and  supreme  affection  which  they  respectively 
dlaim  from  the  whole  family  of  the  redeemed.  A  secondary 
object  of  worship  is  conceivable ;  but  the  worship  which  Our 
Lord  demands,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  highest  exercise 
of  devotion  and  the  most  entire  surrender  of  the  heart*  The 
grounds  also  upon  which  it  is  demanded,  leave  no  room  for  any 
higher  love.  For  let  any  one  calculate  the  degrees  short  of 
iwiity  to  which  that  gratitude  and  demotion  ought  to  rise, 
which  are  due  to  the  '  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose 
'nature  he  voluntarily  assumed/  to  Him  in  whose  name  alone 
is  salvation,  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells,  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  to  whom  ail  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
the  universal  Lord  and  Judee,  the  Dispenser  of  all  spiritual 
Uessings,  the  Giver  of  eternal  life.  It  is  saying  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  to  urge  with  Milton,  that  the  attributes  of  the  Father 

gsrtain  to  the  Son  because  they  have  been  imparted,  and  that 
npremacy  and  Self-^existcnce  attach  alone  to  the  Fountain  of 
Deity.  All  will  admit,  that  it  is  as  being,  in  some  sense.  One 
with  the  Father,  that  Christ  is  entitled  ta  the  honour  due  oilly 
to  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  the  Mediator  bodily*  But  if  these 
attributes  really  pertain  to  our  Lord,  whether  originally  or  by 
derivation, — and  if  our  redemption  be  really  owing  to  the  Son^ 
effected  by  him,  and  eternal  life  be  his  gift, — what  we  now  con- 
tend for  is,  that  we  are  brought  under  every  obligation  to  the 
S<m  of  God,  that  can  be  the  ground  of  our  love  to  the  Deity  ;-*— 
that  he  stands  to  us  in  the  relation  of  true  and  proper  Deity^ 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  ground  of  the  same  attributes  and  the  same 
relative  character,  Jehovah  challenges  the  supreme  love  and 
eixdusive  confidence  of  the  creaturf) ; — that  Almighty,  Creator, 
Saviour,  are  the  highest  titles  of  the  Godhead.  Or,  if  it  be 
thought,  that  the  Self-existent  is  a  still  more  gloricrus  name, 
we  would  ash,  wherein  does  the  love  dud  to  Chod  as  Self-exis-*- 
tent,  transcend  or  differ  from  that  which  he  claims  as  Omnipo*^' 
test,  AlKgood,  Love  Inefiablci  and  the  Author  of  Life  ?  Where 
then  shall  we  draw  the  moral  or  practical  distinction  between 
love  to  God  and  love  to  Christ?  And  if  no  such  dtstiuctioa 
can  be  drawn,  what  avails  the  metaphysical  distinction  that  is 
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presumptuously  advanced  as  the  only  safeguard  of  the  Unity 
of  Jehovah? 

The  force  of  this  practical  difficulty  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
cause  of  that  vacillation,  inconsistency,  ana  apparent  disin- 
genuousness  which  have  been  charged  on  many  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Arian  scheme.  They  imagine  that  they  have 
satisfied  their  understandings,  or  at  least,  ttiat  they  have  made 
good  their  escape  from  those  metaphysical  difficulties  which 
offend  the  pride  of  reason,  but  they  cannot  satisfy  their  hearts. 
In  those  individuals,  therefore,  whose  religion  is  purely  specu- 
lative, there  will  be  found  a  constant  disposition  to  gravitate  in 
their  feelings  towards  the  dead  level  of  Socinianism.  The  fear 
of  honouring  the  Son  too  equally  with  .the  Father,  naturally 
operates  as  a  constant  check  upon  the  love  and  homage  which* 
even  on  their  own  principles,  are  due  to  Christ.  The  idea  of 
his  not  being  very  God,  more  and  more  prevails  ijx  their  minds 
over  the  sentiment  of  his  being  God  in  any  sense.  Thils 
*  cold  negation,'  of  which  Unitarianism  almost  simply  consists, 
spreads  its  influence  more  .and  more  over  the  practical  creed, 
till  little  indeed  is  left,  besides  a  meagre  scheme  and  a  barren 
notion,  to  distinguish;  the  Arian  from  the  denier  of  the  Son. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  Arian  has  been  a  man  of  devout 
mind  and  holy  character,  a  true  believer  up  to  the  point  of  his 
convictions  in  an  evangelical  creed,  and  one  whose  affections 
have  kept  pace  with  his  faith, — and  such  Arians  there  have 
been, — ^love  to  the  Saviour,  acauiring  the  ascendancy  over  a 
vain  philosophy,  has  insensibly  lessened  the  distinction  boA 
in  phraseology  and  in  sentiment  that  separated  him  from  the 
ortnodox ;  and  in  tha^hour  when  metaphysics  lose  all  their 
value  and  their  charm,  he  has,  with  a  true  faith,  adopted  the 
invocation  of  the  protomartyr,  **  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit**' 

Of  Milton's  piety  and  fervent  love  to  the  Saviour,  who  can 
entertain  a  douot  ?  If,  as  a  critic  and  a  controvertist,  he  ap- 
pears in  the  present  Treatise  anxious  chiefly  to  lower  our 
ideas  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  down  to  what  he  deemed 
the  Scriptural  standard, — an  attempt  in  which  it  is  painful  .to 
^nd  such  a  man  engaged, — in  the  Paradise  Lost  we  find  him 

f'lving  vent  to  his  personal  feelings  in  £he  most  exalted  terms. 
here  is  no  proof  th^t  the  Treatise,  though  intended  for 
posthumous  publication,  was  composed  subsequently  to  Para- 
dise Lost,  or  that  any  change  took  place  in  the  Author's  re- 
ligious sentiments  after  the  composition  of  his  great  poem. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  Treatise  might  be  in- 
tended as  a  defence  of  the  theological  ideas  on  which  that 
poem  is  built  ?  and  this  may  account  for  the  polemical  zeal 
aisplayed  in  the  chapter  in  question.    Jealous  as  he  was  of 
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'  reputation^  and  aware  that  in  hiB  immortal  poem  he  had  laid 
himself  open  to  the  suspicions  or  cavils  of  the  Presbyterians, 
whom,  there  is  reason  to  think,  he  cordially  despised,  he  may 
•be  forgiven  for  having,  with  evident  solicitude  and  some 
-warmth,  vindicated  his  peculiar  sentiments  on  this  mysterious 
subject.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of  his  genius  to  say, 
(what  is,  indeed,  apparent  in  his  other  prose  works,)  that  Mil* 
ton,  though  an  able  disputant,  was  not  always  a  sound  rensoner, 
and  though  an  accomplished  polemic,  was  ^n  indifferent 
metaphysician. 

The  whole  of  his  reasonings  (as  in  fact  the  whole  contro- 

=VBrsy)  hinge  upon  this  cardinal  position,  *  That  which  is  of 

*  God,  cannot  be  actually  God,  who  is  unity.*—*  Esse  autem  ex 

'Deo  non  est  esse  Deum,  qui  unus  est.*  (p.  118.)     We  have  seen 

how  far  he  is  borne  out  in  this  reasoning  by  the  dogmas  of 

the  orthodox  respecting  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son. 

The  following  language  of  the  '  judicious  Hooker'  might  seem 

-  still  more  strongly  to  favour  Milton*s  reasoning.    '  For  every 

>f  beginning  is  a  father  unto  that  which  cometb  of  it,  and  every 

^'  ompring  is  a  son  unto  that  out  of  which  it  g^oweth.     Seeing, 

•'  therefore,  the  Father  alone  is   originally  that  Deity  whi^ 

'♦'Christ  originally  is  not  (for  Christ  is  God,  by  being  of  Grod  ; 

^  Light  by  issuing  out  of  Light ;)  it  folioweth  thereupon,  that 

'  whatsoever  Christ  hath  common  unto  him  with  his  He&venly 

•*  Flather,  the  same  of  necessity- must  be  giVeii  him,  'but  natu- 

i^  =rally    and   eternally  given  him,    not  bestowed  by  way  of 

1^'  benevolence  and  favour  as  the  other  gifts*  (the '  gift  of  union* 

'4Aid  the  •  gift  of  unction')  '  both  are.**    TIte  ooly  part  of  this 

I  statement  in  which  Milton  could  not  nave  concurred,  respects 

'  the  necessity  and  eternity  of  that  gift  or  bestowment  by  VirtUe 

*'of  which  the  Son  is  said  to  be  what  he  originally  is  ndt.    We 

-confess  that  we  can  attach  no  clear  idea  to  this  apparent  sole*  « 

cism.   A  necessary  gift  must  mean,  a  gift  that  could  not  but  be 

:  given  ;  but  this  can  never  be  said  with  propriety  of  any  gift, 

vrhich  implies  sovereignty  in  the  Giver ;  nor  is  it  very  mtelli- 
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'  *  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  Jk)ok  V.  }  54.  The  following  citations  from 
the  fathers  are  given  in  the  margin,  Pater  est  principium  tatitts  di* 
xdnitatiSy  quih  ipse  a  nulla  est.  Augustine.    Pater  iota  substantia  est  / 

-  Filius  vera  derivatio  totius  et  propagatio,  TertiiUian.     Quod  efdm  Deus 

-  esty  ex  Deo  est.  Nihil  nist  natum  habet  Filius.  Hilary.  Now,  Dr. 
Clarke  admits,  that  the  Son  is  '  equal  to. the  Father  as  touching  his 

-.*  Godhead,  in  such  a  sense  as  a  deriye4. b^ng:  can  be* — derived  by 
^a  *  plenanr  communication  of  power,  knowledge,  dignity,  &c.*  This 
•  |s  what  Waterland  coarsely  terras  his  *  poraq  oft'  It  s^ems  to  pQpae 
.  :yerjr  near  Milton*ft  notion. 
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foible  in  what  sense  eternal  generation  can  be  a  gift  at  all. 
The  Nicene  Creed  abstains  from  predicating  the  co-etemity  of 
the  Son,  insisting  only  on  the  consabstantiality,  which,  in   a 
certain  sense,  Milton,  and  we  apprehend  a  large  proportion  of 
Arians  would  admit.      The   Anans  are  known  to  nave  salj- 
«cribed  the  Nicene  creed,  although  Hooker  takes  upon  himseff 
to  affirm,  not  sincerely,  but  only  to   escape   deprivation  and 
€xile.    It  is  remarkable,  however^  that  Osius,  bishop  of  Cor- 
dova, who  presided  as  the  senior  bishop,  and  is  stated  to  haye 
framed  the  creed,  is  represented  as  afterwards  ratifying  tibe 
Arian^s  confession.     *  This  was  the  plain  condition  of  those 
'  jdmes/   says  the  learned  Writer,  *  the  whole  world  against 
-*  Athanasius  and  Athanasius  against  it/*    We  are  inclined  \x> 
believe  that  the  Nicene   Creed  was  intended  as  an  ireniccil 
measure,  a  scheme  of  comprehension ;  and  that  both  partieb 
may  have  subscribetl  it  sincerely,   so  long  as  the  subscriberB 
believed,  that  the  Son,  though  not  co-eternal,  was  '' begott^ 
**  before  all  worlds/'    Indeed,  although  the  term  ojxwno^,  coii- 
Bubstaotiai,  subsequently  became  the  subject  of  so  much  bitter 
4^ontroreniy»  yet,  so  indeterminate  was  its  meaning,  that  thje 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are  well  known  to  differ  in  their  use 
of  it.    Hilary  perpetually  asserts,  that  there  are  three'  sub- 
stances in    God ;    while  Jerome  contends  for  the  identical 
meaniag  of  the  words  essence   (<WK»y)  and  person  or  hypos- 
iasis:+     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  while   some  orthodox 
divines  might  have  objected  to  the  term  consubstantial  as  ex* 
-eluding  a  diversity  of  persons,  some,  who  went  under  the 
sweeping  appellation  of  Arians,  might  not 'have  objected  "to 
the  {mrase,  understanding  it  to  imply  merely  a  real  participa- 
tion in  the  Divine  natui^e.    It  is,  we  think,  quite  clear,  .tfldt 
the  perilous  explications  of  Athanasius  were,  as  Hooker  inti7 
mates,  little  to  the  taste  of  those  times.    '  Hilary,'  says  Calvin, 

*  largely  excuses  himself  for  his  boldness  in  bringing  forward 
'  new  terms :  for,  when  he  has  used  the  names  of  nature, 
'  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  he  immediately  adds,  that  whatso- 
^  ever  w  sought  further,  is  beyond  the  signification  of  lan- 

*  ^age,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  beyond  the  concep- 

*  tion  of  our  intellect.  And  in  another  place,  he  pronounces 
"*  the  bishops  of  Gkiul  happy,  inasmuch  as  they  had  neither 

'  *  composed,  nor  received,  nor  even  known  any  other  confess 

^  sion  than  that  ancient  and  very  simple  one  which  had  been 

^  received  in  all  the  churches  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

^  Very  similar  is  the  excuse  of  Augustine,  that  this  word  * 

'     ■  I  ■'        ■■■«  ...  -     I      ^ 

•  Ecd.  Pol.  B.  V.^  42.        t  Calvin  Inst,  lib.  i,  c.  13.  f  5. 
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(Triaity  ?)  '  was  extorted  by  necessity  on  account  of  the  great 
'  poverty  of  human  language  on  so  great  a  subject,  not  for 
'  the  sake  of  expressiug  what  God  is,  but  to  avoid  passing  it 
'  over  in  total  silence,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are 

*  three.  This  moderation  of  those  holy  men,'  adds  Calvin, 
^  should  teach  us  not  to  pass  such  severe  censures  on  those 

*  who  are  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  expressions  adopted  by 
/  us,  provided  they  are  not  actuated  by  pride,  perverseness,  or 
'  disingenuous  subtlety.'*  How  well  would  it  have  been  for 
tlie  Church  of  Christ,  had  Hilary's  suggestion  and  Calvin's 
i;andid  admonition  been  attended  to  ! 

Indisposed  as  we  feel  to  venture  further  into  this  fathomless 

subject,  we   cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks  on 

Milton's  proposition  above  cited.    The  term  '  actually,'  it  will 

liave  been  seen,  is  supplied — ^we  by  no  means  wish  to  intimate 

improperly' — ^by  the  Translator.    As  Milton,  however,  believed 

our  Lord  to  be  in  some  sense  Ood,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 

.God,  some  qualification  of  his  words  seemed  necessary.     The 

word  absolutely  would  perhaps  have  been  preferable ;  or,  if 

we  may  be  allowed  to  supply  the  word  Qristinalli/,  we  should 

have  almost  the  very  proposition  of  Hooker.    It  is  at  aJl 

events  clear,  that  this  is  the  import  of  Milton's  argument; 

•that  what  is  derived  from  God,  not  being  self-originate,  cannot 

ii^  absolutely  or  originally  God.    But,  as  he  admits  that  our 

Lord  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  possessed  of  the  attributes 

.and  glory  of  Deity  by  communication,  this  sentiment  is  not 

very  repugnant  to  that  of  Augustine.    '  The  Father  is  Uie 

^  fountain  (prindpium)  of  the  whole  Godhead,  because  he  is 

Vself-originate  (a  nuUo).*    Now  we  know  not  why  Milton's 

.proposition  might  not  be  sufficiently  met  with  the  counter- 

.assertion :  Eue  ex  Deo  eit  etse  Deum. — That  which  is  of  God 

in  the  sense  understood,  nrnst  be  actually  God^  became  God  is 

one.    This  is  the  reasoning  of  Novatian  and  others,t  and  is  to 

the  full  as  self-evident,  in  our  judgements  as  the  statement  to 

.which  it  is  opposed,  inasmuch  as  the  denial  of  it  would  not 

.less  imply  a  contradiction.    The  Godhead  being  one,  unique, 

and  in  this  sense  unity,  it  follows  that  He  in  whom  it  dwells 

in  all  its  plenitude,  must  be  God. 

.  Neidier  the  orthodox  notion  of  eternal  generation,  nor  the 
Arian  scheme,  then,  appears  to  us  to  answer  the  end  proposed, 
of  rescuing  the   scripture   doctrine  from  tlie    metaphysical 
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«  Calv.  Inst.  lib.  i.  c.  IS.  f  5. 
f  '  Ut  enim  prascripsit  ipsa  natura  hominem  credendum  esse  qui  ex 
homine  dt ;  ita  eadem  natura  prascripsit  et  Deum  credendum  esse 
qui  ex  Deo  sit.^    Novatian  in  Waterland  Work,  vol.  iL  p.  198. 
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cavils  founded  on  the  assumed  abstract  unity  of  the  Divine 
Existence.    Unity  in  some  sense,  we  know,  must  be  attributed 
to  Crod :  there  is  but  one  Divine  nature,  one  Godhead,  OMJ 
iJtod,    But  as  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  is  derived  purely 
from  Revelation,  it  is  equdly  certain,  that  there  is  one  Lord' 
Jesua  Christ  who  is  One  with  God.    The  Unity  of  God  the 
Father,  ve  are  therefore  sure,  admits  of,  or  rather  comprehends 
that  mysterious  onion  by  which  the  Son  is  in  the  Father  and 
the  Father  in  the  Son.    This  union  we  believe  to  be  vital, 
essential,  and  eternal, — first,  because  it  is  the  property  of  QoA 
to  be  eternal,  and  because,  to  use  the  words  of  Howe,  *  every 
*  thing  of  God  is  Grod  and  cannot  be  otherwise  :'*  secondly, 
because  the  contrary  supposition  as  maintained  by  the  Arian; 
besides  being  liable  to  metaphysical  obiections,  does  not  ih- 
ihe  slightest  degree  render  the  idea  of  this  ineffable  unioik 
more  compatible  with  numerical  unitrjr*      For  if  it  could  be 
i^hewn  that  this  mtwo^tawif '  inexisting  m  the  Father,'t  ascribed 
to  the  Divine  Word,  is  really  irreconcileable  with  the  Scripi* 
tmre  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  it  would  by  no  means 
lessen  the  difficulty  to  say,  that  it  originated  in  time  and  in  the' 
will  of  the  Father.    For^this  would  only  be  saying.  It  is  true,- 
there  was  once  but  one  Jehovah,  but  now  there  are  two  Gods  ; 
one  eternal,  the  other  created.    If  Jesus  Christ  be  truly  the 
^Son  of  God,  the  '  express  ima^e  of  his  person,' — if  the  word 
^vas  with  God  in  the  beginnmg,  and  was  God  by  virtue  of 
that  union  which  makes  the  Grodhead  one, — then  thei^  must 
be  in  the  Word,  that  which  is  uncreated,  underived,  unhegotten, 
Aecessary,  and  eternal  ;««^because  these  are  properties  inaliena* 
ble  and  inseparable,  so  far  as  our  intellect  can  grasp  such  sdb- 
ject8,;from  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  because,  moreover,  we  can- 
not conceive  of  a  created  nature  that  should  be  capable  of 
thus  comprehending  within  itself,  as  the  recipient,  the  perfect 
tions  of  tnat  which  is  uncreate  and  infinite. 

But  we  check  ourselves.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  thc^ 
living  Qodf  invested  vrith  the  glory  of  the  Fathen  Here  is 
truth  in  all  its  certainty.  The  next  step  we  take  must  be  an 
inference  from  this  truth,  which  will  be  a  degree  less  certain; 
But  if  the  first  principle  be  more  certain  than  the  inferences 
which  appear  to  us  clearly  deducible  firom  it,  so,  it  is  more  cer^ 
tain  also  than  that  the  opposite  inferences  are  false.  What  is,' 
or  what  is  not  compatible  with  that  cardinal  article  of  our 
fBiih,  we  are,  after  ell,  but  ill  qualified  to  judge.  Por;what  do  we 
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kaOw»  or  what  can  we  conceive  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Ex« 
istence,  which,  containing  and  permeating  all  other  existences, 
ia  still  pure  and  unmixed  from  all  ?  That  two  Infinites  should 
op-exist«  is  not  more  opposite  to  our  material  notions,  notions 
darkened  by  matter,  than  that  the  Infinite  should  co-exist  with 
myriads  of  finite  spirits,  pervading  all  being  and  yet  not  iden- 
'  tined.  On  every  side,  reason  is  turned  back  on  itself  by  appa- 
rent contradictions.  The  mathematician  is  foiled  by  his  own 
problems.  The  very  idea  of  infinite  space  is  overwhelming. 
That  of  matter  created  out  of  nothing  is  not  less  so.  The  ex- 
istence of  God,  than  which  nothing  is  more  certain^  is  utterly 
inconceivable.  Why  then,  when,  as  if  to  interdict  our  too 
9iirious  speculations.  Our  Lord  has  declared,  that  '*  No  one 
Vi^oweth  the^on,  iexcept  the  Father," — should  we  attempt  to  su- 
peradd  to  Revelation  our  own  imaginary  discoveries  relative 
^.the  laws  of  the  Divine  existence,  or  to  square  by  rule  and 
quadrant  that  which  has  neither  figure  nor  limit.  '  Therefore/ 
aays  Howe,  '  since  that  difference  (of  the  persons)  which  pro- 
';  c^ds  only  from  that  natural  eternal  order,  is  conjecturable 

*  only,  but  is  really  unknown,  unrevealed,  and  inscrutable,'—^ 
a^d.this  holds  equally  true  of  the  Unity, — '  .it  is  better  herein 
i  to  confess  the  imperfection  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have, 
f  them  to  boast  that  which  we  have  not,  or  aspire  to' that  which 
'.^ipr^  cannot  have.' 

*.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  bestow  any  notice  on  Mil- 
tQp's  Biblical  criticisms.  WheUier  original  or  not,  they  are 
now  no  longer  new  ;  iQany  of  them  have  become  hackneyed, 
an4  have  often  been  refuted ;  and  all  of -them  have,  by  antici^ 
p^Qi^^  received  a  candid  and  competent  examination'  in  Dr. 
Swth's  masterly  exposition  of  the  *^;8cripture  Testimony  to  the 
')J(Iessiah.'  The  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit  may  also  be 
p^sed  over,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  inciden- 
tally some  of  the  statements  which  it  contains  ;  and  the  opinion 
which  makes  the  Spirit  of  God  neither  Gh)d  nor,  as  some  have 
contended,  a  certain  vis  emissa  or  influence,  is  not  likely  to' 
^d  many  advocates.  As  a  specimen,  however,  of  how  Milton 
could  sometimes  allow  himself  to  reason,  we  may  refer  to:  his 
proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  omniscient,  drawn  firom  Matt. 
xi«  27,  where  be  contends,  that '  the  Son  himself  disallows. the 
\  omniscience  of  the  Spirit  ;*  and  again,  his  Strang  position, 
tjhat '  even  if  it  filled  with  its  presence  the  whole  circle  of  the 
'.  earth  with  all  the  heavens,  that  is,  the  entire  fabric  of  this 
/  world,  it  would  not  follow  that  the   Spirit  is  omnipresent* 

*  For  why,'  he  adds,  *  should  not  the  Spirit  easily  fill  with  the 
'  influence  of  his  power,  what  the  sun  fills  with  its  light,  though 
'  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  we  are  to  believe  it  infinite  V 
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(p.  165.)  This  limited  omnipresence,  this  finite  infinity,  we 
need  not  undertake  to  prove  to  be  a  mere  poetical  figment. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  *  fill  heaven  and  earth'  is  express- 
ly claimed  by  Jehovs^  as  the  incommunicable  attribute  of 
Deity,*    Once  more,  Milton  contends,  that 

'  when  we  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghosty  this  18  not  done  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  inherent  or 
relative  natures  of  these  three  personSf  but  the  benefits  conferred  by 
them  in  baptism  on  tiiose  who  believe  {sed  ^uid  in  its  qui  creduni 
fffidantJ^^SLmelj,  that  our  eternal  salvation  is  owing  to  the  Father, 
our  redemption  to  Uie  Son,  and  our  sanctification  to  the  Spirit.' 

p.  167- 

But  if  the  efficient  author  of  our  sanctification  be  not  God, 
and  the  efficient  author  of  our  redemption  be  not  God,  neither 
can  our  eternal  salvation  be  oviring  only  to  God.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  of  any  gratitude,  love,  and  homage  due  to  the  Self- 
existent  and  Supreme  Being,  that  shall  rise  above  what  are  due 
from  every  redeemed  man  to  his  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier. 
For  every  practical  purpose,  therefore,  the  scheme  under  consi- 
deration is  worthless.  We  say,  that  God  has  revealed  himself 
as  related  to  us  under  the  three  distinct  notions  of  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  but  though  we  admit  that  these 
three  notions  of  God  describe  or  embrace  only  his  relations  to 
us,  it  is  evident,  that  the  general  ("though  not  uniform)  restricr 
tion  of  these  relations  severally  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  implies  a  further  distinction — a  distinction  which,  for 
want  of  better  words,  we  term  a  personal  distinction, — as  the 
foundation  of  the  difference  of  relation  ;  and  that  it  is  not,  as 
the  Sabellians  contend,  a  mere  modal  distinction.  But  we  dare 
not  dogmatise  on  these  points.  Happy  is  he  who  has  now,' 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  one  Spirit,  access  unto* 
the  Father.  To  him  it  shall  be  given  hereafter  to  know  even  as 
be  is  known. 

We  must  now  briefly  advert  to  the  other  more  prominent 
peculiarities  of  this  elaborate  treatise.  - :  '     • 

The  distribution  of  subjects,  which  Milton  has  adopted^  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  Treatise  is 
divided  into  two  books :  1.  De  Cognitione  Dei.  1I«  De  Disi 
Cultu,  These  answer  generally  to  Ames's  twofold  division  of 
divinity  into  Faith  and  Observance,  and  with  the  same  pecu« 
liarity;  that  the  subjects  of  the  Visible  Church,  Particular 
Churches,  Church  Discipline,  and  the  Sacraments,  which  might 
eeefn  to  be  more  immediately  connected  with  observance  or 
the  serrice  of  God,  are  treated  of  in  the  first  book. 


•  I 


*  Jer.  xxiiK  245. 


IfB  Mikon  m  C^isHm  Doeirhm. 

«  Christian  doctrhte**  bbjb  MiHini»  'Is  oomprelieiided  under  twa 
HvmoDBi  Faith,  or  tha  koowledga  oif  God ;  and  Love,  or  the  wor* 
ahip  of  God.  It  must  be  observed,  that  Faith,  in  this  division,  does 
Mt  mean  the  habit  of  believingt  but  the  thmgs  feo  be  babituaUj  be* 
lieved.    So  Acts  vi.  7.  Gal.  I  23.' 

There  can  be  ^o  queation  ibut  the  word  ha»  often  tlii»  im* 
port ;  bnt  where  it  is  aasociated  with  love,  or  charity,  faitb 
eannot  be  taken  in  die  concrete.  To  make  these  two  drvision(» 
nnawer  to  each  other,  eharity  ehoidd  alao  mean  the  thines  to 
be  loved.  It  is  lemaikable,  that  Mikon  should  have  ntUen 
into  this  logical  inaccuracy,  but  stiH  more  so,  that  he  should 
have  introduced  the  Saboath,  Marriage,  and  Divorce  among 
the  credenda  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  rather  than 
under  the  head  of  rractioe  or  Observance.  That  hia  theology 
should  perpetually  run  out  into  metaphysics,  is  less  surpris*' 

Having,  in  the  first  six  chapters,  treated  of  Grod — ^the  Divixie 
Decrees — Predestination — the  Son  qf  God — and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  proceeds,  in  Chap.  VIL,  to  consider  ^  the  second 

*  species  of  external  efficiency,  commonly  called  Creation,^ 
which  is  thus  defined. 

<  Creation  is  that  act  whereby  God  the  Father  produced  every  thin^ 
that  exists  by  his  Word  and  Spirit,  that  is,  by  his  will,  for  the  manat- 
festation  of  me  gk>iy  of  his  power  and  goodness. 

^  By  his  Word— -Ibat  is,  by  the  Son  wno  appears  hence  to  derive 
hb  title  of  Word,' 

Having  illusUiated  these  positions,  the  Author  reioarks,  that, 

*  with  regard  to  the  original  matter  of  the  universe,  there  ba^ 
'  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  noost  of  the  modems  con- 

*  tending,  that  it  was  formed  from  nothing ;  a  basis  as  unsnb* 

*  atanlial  as  jtb^t  of  tb(Mr  own  theory.'  In  opposition  to  this 
opinion,  he  contends,  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  mtftter 
§f  ;iOme  ikind,TTapo$i|;ion  vary  i^mocent in  itself, because oaite 
compatible  with  the  Mosaic  iiccount  of  the  Creation,  and  in 
aunpoart  of  wMob  geologists  have  much  to  say,  but  metaphy- 
itciaos  npthiqg.  The  argume&ts  adduced  by  our  Author  arer 
WfO  rc|;ret  to  say«  singularly  puerile.  First,  he  remarks;,  neither 
the  original  word*  nor  the. Greek  Kn^u»,  nor  the  Latin  ^reare, 
can  signify  to  produce  out  of  nothing*  To  which  it  might  h» 
leplied,  that  no  word  ooqld  express  this,  because  all  woras  are 
on^nally  expressive  of  sensible  objects,  qualities,  and  actions^ 
%nd  to  produce  out  of  nothing  being  a  thine  impossible  to 
man, — oeing  a  metaphysical  idea,  there  would  be  found  no 
single  word  to  answer  to  it*  Notwithstanding  this,  we  should 
find  it  hard  to  beli^ve^  that  when  it  is  said,  God  created 
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darkness,  the  darkness  was  a  material  substance  before  God 
created  it.  .Yet,  Milton  expressly  denies  that  darkness  is  a 
mere  negation,  arguing  (must  we  term  it?)  from  the  passage 
in  Isa.  xlv.  7. 

*  If  darkness  be  nothingy  God*  in  creating  darkness,  created  no* 
thing ;  or,  in  otiber  words,  he  created  and  did  not  create,  which  is  a 
contradiction. 

<  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  matter  of  some 
kind  or  other.  For,  since  action  and  passion  are  relative  terms,  and 
since,  consequently,  no  agent  can  act  externally  unless  there  be  some 
patient  (quodpoH  queat)  such  as  matter,  it  appears  impossible  that 
God  could  have  created  this  world  out  of  nothing.*    p.  170* 

This  may,  undoubtedly,  hold  good  in  logic,  but  one  is  astonished 
that  Milton  could  have  deceived  himself  so  far  as  to  mistake 
it  for  reasoning.  The  words  '  light'  and  '  darkness*  in  the  pas* 
sage  cited,  are  explained  by  what  follows :  '  I  make  peace 

*  and  create  evil,*  and  evidently  imply  good  and  evil.  No  act 
of  creation  is  referred  to,  but  the  fact,  that  all  events,  good 
and  evil,  are  ordered  by  the  Providence  of  God.  If  darkness 
in  this  sense  be  not  a  negation,  it  is  assuredly  not  a  substance. 
The  reader  may  be  led  to  infer  from  this  passage,  that  MiltoQ 
had  espoused  the  old  heresy  of  the  eternity  and  independence 
of  matter ;  since,  if  the  world  was  created  out  of  matter, 
the  question  returns.  What  was  the  matter  made  of?  This 
potion,  however,  he  expressly  disclaims  as  ^  inconceivable,^ 
inasmuch  as  matter  ^  is  only  a  passive  principle,  dependent 
'  on  the  Deity  and  subservient  to  him.^  It  cannot  be  un* 
caused ;  it  cannot  have  two  causes;  it  must,  therefore,  he 
contends,  substantially  emanate  from  God  himself.  For  thu9 
he  reasons : 

-<  In  the  first  place,  there  are,  as  is  well  known  to  all,  four  kinds  of 
causeflr-fl^EcK'i^,  material f/ortnal^  and^naL    Inasnnich  then  as  God 
is  the  primaiY,  and  absolute,  and  sole  cause  of  all  thin^,  there  pan 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  comprehends  and  emteaces  within  himsi^lf 
all  the  causes  above  mentioneo.    Tberffore  the  material  cause  must 
be  either  God  or  nothing.    Now  nothing  is  no  cause  at  all ;  and  yet» 
it  is  contended,  that  forms,  and  above  all,  that  human  forms  were 
treated  out  of  nothiog....^.......It  was  a  substance!',  aiad  derivable 

fitmi  no  other  source  than  from  the  fountain  of  every  substaiicie» 
tbougfa  at  first  confused  and  formless,  being  afterwards  adorned  and 
digeStod  into  order  by  the  hand  of  God."    pp^  180, 1. 

He  afterwards  wifli  apparent  complacency  speaks  of  having 

*  satisfactorily  proved  aiizder  the  guidance  (^Scripture,  that  Goa 
'  did  not  produce  every  thing  out  of  nothing,  but  of  himself.' 
At  tbia  time  of  day,  such  speculations  as  these  will  excite 
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Kttle  alarm  or  intere^.  Jhe  period  has  been,  when  the  denial 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  that  matter  was  produced  out  of' 
nothing,  would  have  called  up  angry  disputants^  and  the  cry 
of  heretic  would  have  been  raised  against  the  daring  philoso- 
.  pher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tha^  Milton'^  learning  influenced 
Ilia  taste  for  such  speculations  as  these,  and  nis  Teaming 
appears  to  have  overlaid  bis  judgement.  What  guidance 
^e  could  suppose  himself  to  have  derived  from  Scripture, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  When  it  is.  said  that  God  made^ 
the  world  of  nothing,  no  one  understands  that  nothing  was  the 
er  qtio,  the  substance  of  which  it  was  made,  but  that  matter 
itself  had  its  origin  both  in  time  and  in  the  Divine  wilk  Dr. 
Ames,  who,  .though  quite  orthodox,  is  for  the  most  part  very 
unintelligible  on  this  subject,  thus  defines  Creation. — *  Crea- 

*  tion  then  produceth  out  of  nothing,  that  is,  out  of  matter 
'  that  doth  not  pre-exist,   but  co-exist, — that   hath   a  being 

*  together  with  the  thing  created.     For  there  was  nothing  from 

*  eternity  besides  God,  neither  is  God  the  matter  or  part  of* 

*  any  creature,  but.  only  the  efficient  cause.'  To  say  that 
matter  itself  must  have  had  a  material  cause,  is  taking  for 
granted  what  cannot  be  either  proved  or  conceived  of;  nor  is 
any  thing  gained  by  the  position,  that  God  is  not  only  the 
cause  a  quo,  but  ex  quo  substance  was  produced.  We  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  adhere  to  the  popular  way  of  stating 
the  fact,  that  God  made  all  things  of  nothing, — impfying 
simply,  that  all  things  originated  in  his  power,  and  that  for 
ms  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

After  this  display  of  Milton's  fondness  for  philosophizing, 
it  will  not  surprise  our  readers,  that,  in  treating  of  the  death  of 
ihe  Body  in  Chap.  VIII.  he  is  dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Ames's 
definition,  who  makes  it  consist  in  '  the  dissolving  or  loosing  of 
f.that  band  wherewith  the  sOul  was  joined  With  the'  body.' 
Mtlten  complains,  that  the  prejudice  of  divines  on  behalf  *  of 
^'•their  preconceived  opinions,'  had  led  them  to  dismiss  with- 
dtit  exanbination  the  question  he  proceeds  to  discuss  : '  whether 

*  it'  is  the  whole  man,  or  the  body  alone,  that  is  deprived  of 

*  vitality.' 

'  *  And  as  this/  he  adds,  '  is  a  subject  which  may  be  discussed 
without  endangering  our  faith  and  devotion,  whichever  side  of  the 
dMtroversy  we  espouse,  I  shall  freely  dedare  what  seems  to  me  the 
true  doctrine  as  collected  from  numberiess  passages  of  Scripture ; 
without  regarding  the  opinions  of  those  who  think  that  truth  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  schools  of  philosophvy  rather  than  in  the  sacred 
.writings.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  whole  man  is  uniformly  said  to 
consist  of  body,  spirit,  and  soul,  (whatever  may  be  the  distinct  pro- 
finoes  severally  assigned  to  these  divisions,)  I  shall  sliew,  that  in 
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d^atb,  6nU  the  whole  man,  and  secondly^  each  component  part  suf- 
fers privation  of  life*'* 

We  readily  admit,  that  a  man  may  innocently  espouse  either 
side,  if  he  can  believe  that  his  opinions  are  compatible  with 
Scripture ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  it  leads  to  a  pernicious 
tampering  with  the  sacred  writings,  that  we  object  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  materialist  on  this  point.  So  long  as  a  man  de- 
voutly believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  final 
judgement,  his  disbelief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul 
does  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  heretical  ;  nor  are  we 
80  sure  that  it  is  unphilosophical  as  that  it  is  unscripturaK 
Milton's  first  proof  is,  that,  '  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and 
'  the  apostles  without  exception  evidently  held  this  doctrine/ 
This  sweeping  position  wants  only  to  be  made  good,  to  be 
decisive  of  the  question.  Passing  by  such  citations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  as,  '*  the  dead  praise  not  Jehovah,"t  which 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  prove  any  thing  to  the  purpose  with- 
out proving  too  much,  let  us  examine  the  proofs  adduced  from 
the  Apostolic  writings.  The  only  two  texts  which  appear  to 
us  to  afford  any  countenance  to  the  notion,  are,  Luke  xx.  37, 
&c.  and  1  Cor,  xv.  17 — 19,  In  reference  to  the  former,  Mil- 
ton says : 

*  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  Christ  proves  God  to  be  a  God 
of  the  living,  Luke  xx.  37»  &c. ;  arguing  from  their  future  resurrec- 
tion ;  for,  if  they  were  then  living,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow 
from  his  argument,  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  : 
hence  he  says,  John  xi.  25,  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.* 

p.  28  L 

To  understand  the  drift  of  our  Lord's  argument,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  what  it  was  the  Sadducees  denied  ;  not  merely  that 
there  is  any  resurrection,  but  that  there  is  either  angel  or 
spirit,  (Acts  xxiv.  8) :  in  other  words,  they  disbelieved  in  a 
future  state,  which.  Dr.  Campbell  contends,  is  the  primitive 
import  of  the  word  ariastasis,  here  rendered  resurrection. 
'l*he  Pharisees  '*  confessed  both  ;''  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  held  the  re-union  of  the  soul  and  body.  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  contends  that  *  this  argument  of  our  Saviour's 

^ — — II  _    .  I  .1 r      -  I  ~ 

♦  *  Primum  totum  hominem,  deinde  singulos  ejus  partes  vita  prtvdri 
singularim  ostendam*  That  is,  I  shall  first  shew  tnat  the  whole  man 
dies,  and  then  that  each  component  part  suffers  privation  of  life. 
Mr.  Sumner's  translation  seems  to  inake  him  say,  that  first  the  whole 
man  dies,  and  then  each  component  part. 

f  Calvin  may  be  advantageously  consulted  on  Psalm  vi.  5,  in  refe- 
rence to  this  subject* 
Vol.  XXV.  N.S.  M 
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evidently  goes  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  intei;- 
'  mediate  state,*  concludes  his  mis-explanation  of  the  passage 
by  consistently  remarking,  that  *  there   does   not  seem  to  be 

*  much  force  in  the  argument!'  But  what  our  Lord  intended 
to  prove,  was  evidently  not  the  intermediate  state,  but  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  that  is,  its  existence  after  death  ;  as 
is  clearly  implied  by  the  words  in  verse  38.  '*  For  all  live 
**  unto  him."  Though  dead  to  us,  they  live  before  Grod. 
The  argument  is  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Campbell ;  and  we 
ouj^ht  perhaps  to  apologize  for  dwelling  on  what  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  a  large  portion  of  our  readers.  *  God,  when  he 
'  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  which  was  long  after  the 
'  death  of  the  patriarchs,  said   to  him,  I  am  (not,  I  was)  the 

*  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  Now  God  is 
'  not  a  God  of  the  dead— of  those  who,  being  destitute  of 

*  life,  and  consequently  of  sensibility,  can  neither  know  nor 
**  honour  him;  he  is  the  God  only  of  those  who  love   and 

'  adore  him,  and  are  by  consequence  alive.*  But  if  the 
patriarchs -were  then  still  living,  Our  Lord  argues,  the  con- 
scious spirit  must  survive  dissolution ; — there  is,  then,  a  future 
'state ;  and  we  may  infer  from  the  words,  that  there  must  be  an 
interihediate  state.  If  there  be  an  intermediate  or  a  future 
state,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  logical  deduction,  that  tht  body 
shall  be  raised ;  but  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  is  so  inti- 
iotiately  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality,  that* 
the  latter  being  established,  the  discoveries  of  Revelation 
respecting  the  former  will  readily  be  admitted.  And  indeed* 
if  not,  the  question  would  be  reduced  to  a  dispute  respecting 
the  mode  only,  not  the  fact,  of  a  future  existence,  respecting 
which  it  was  no  part  of  our  Lord's  design  to  satisfy  any  curious 
inquiries.  It  is  enough,  that  *'  the  children  of  the  resurrection 
"  will  be  equal  to  the  angels.** 

The  other  text  is  1  Cor.  xv.  17 — 19,  whence,  Milton  says, 
'  it  appears  that  there  were  only  two  alternatives,  one  of  which 

*  must  ensue  :  either  thej^  must  rise  again  or  perish.*    But 
why  and  in  what  sense  perish  ?    The  Apostle  explains  himself 

.by  saying,  "  Ye  .are  (then)  yet  in  your  «ms."  The  justification 
of  the  believer  from  the  guilt  of  sin  rests,  as  he  elsewhere 
teaches,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  The  denial  of 
this  cardinal  article,  therefore,  nullified  the  Christian  faith — 
made  it  vain  and  delusive.  The  alternative  is — not  either 
.believers  must  rise  again  or  perish,  but — either  Christ  arose^ 
or  they  must  perish  under  the  condemnation  due  to  their  sins. 
The  consequences  of  the  opposite  doctrine  appear  to  us, 
indeed,  to  amount  to  a  sufficient  refutation.  For  first;  if 
death  were  the  total  extinction  of  vitality,  it  would  follow. 
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that  the  sentence  passed  upon  Adam  was  annihilation;  that  is, 
apart  from  the  mediatorial  intervention  of  Him  who  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  we  must  infer  that  Adam's  whole  person 
would  have  been  finally  extinguished.  If  so,  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  forms  no  part  of  the  original  sentence 
passed  upon  the  first  transgressor,  but  has  been  superinduced 
by  a  dispensation  of  mercy ;  and  thus,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  made  to  be  an  infinite  evil  as  regards  the  wicked, 
whose  eternal  punishment  is  caused  by  his  interposing  to  save, 
man  from  annihilation  !  Secondly,  as  an  argumentum  ad  kominem, 
Milton's  position,  that,  *  because  all  things  are  of  God,  no 

*  created  thing  can  be  finally  annihilated,  might  have  been  ■  - 
turned  against  him  ;  for  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  wherein  the 
extinction  of  the  conscious  principle  differs  from  the  annihilation 
of  the  spirit.  Thirdly,  it  contradicts  the  instinctive  or  tradi- 
tional belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  wisest  of  heathens,  who  had  no  notion  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  the  human  mind.  When  Euripides,  in  the  passage 
cited  by  Milton,  represents  the  wiVfA»  (spirit)  as  returning  to  the 
ethereal  sky,  the  body  to  earth, — either  he  must  have  designed 
to  inculcate  the  final  annihilation  of  the  whole  conscious  being, 
or  he  must  have  attached  to  the  spirit  the  idea  of  a  separate 
ethereal  existence,  which  is  far  more  probable.  But  the  scrip- 
tural refutation  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory.  The  decla- 
ration of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  26,  appears  to  us  decisive,  and  . 
not  the  less  so  for  the  gloss  by  which  Milton  seeks  to  evade  its 
force.  Eccles.  xii.  7.  (comp.  Heb  xii.  9.)  is  scarcely  less  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  Author  is  obliged  to  plead  for  a  '  considerable 

*  latitude'  in  interpreting  it.  Phil.  i.  23.,  and  2  Cor.  v.  1 — 20., 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  soul-sleeping  hypo- 
thesis. The  parable  in  Luke  xvi.  is  thereby  rendered  not  less 
unsusceptible  of  any  explanation  compatible  with  the  Divine 
character  of  the  Teacher.*  And  lastly,  Luke  xxiii.  43.  is  so  * 
pinching  a  text  to  those  who  embrace  the  scheme  in  question, 
that,  after  turning  it  about  in  every  way,  and  proposing  several 
interpretations,  with  none  of  which  he  can  content  himself,  - 


*  Milton,  indeed,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  explains  it  as  referring 
to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  the  resurrection,  and  interprets 
hades  as  signifying  the  place  of  punishment,  a  meaning  which,  we 
believe,  the  word  never  bears.  At  the  end  of  chap.  xiii.  it  is  said,  that 
'  Death  Eternal '  will  be  considered  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter ; 
bat  the  chapter  obviously  referred  to  is  the  thirty-third.  Six  chapters 
most  afterwards  have  been  added,  or  an  iteration  have  been  made  in 
the  arraogement. 
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Milton  is  compelled  to  dismiss  it  by  saying:  'However  thw 
'maybe,  so  much  clear  evidence  should  not  be  rejected  on 
'•account  of  a  sinp;le  passage,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
•satisfactory  interpretation.*  That  the  doctrine  does  not  rest 
6a  any  single  passage,  we  have  sufficiently  shewn,  but  the 
strength  of  this  one  could  not  be  more  triumphantly  demon- 
strated than  by  this  ingenuous  admission. 

We  have  deviated  from  the  order  of  the  chapters,  but  must 
not  altogether  pass  over  Chap.  X.,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  in  the  whole  Treatise.  It  is  entitled,  '  Of  the  special 
'Government  of  Man  before  the  Fall,  including  the  Institu- 

*  tion  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Marriage.'  The  subject  of  the 
Sabbath  is  again  taken  up  iA  Chap.  VII.  of  the  Second  Book. 
Milton  inclines  to  hold  the  opinion  subsequently  advocated  by 
Paley,  that  the   Sabbath  was  originally  an  ordinance  of  the 

^Mosaic  law  ;  and  he  symbolizes  with  Peter  Heylin  and  other 
semi-papists,  in  holding  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has  been 
repealed.  It  is  more  instructive  Ithan  gratifying,  to  find  the 
high-churchman  and  the  no-churchman  meeting,  as  opposite 
extremes  meet,  in  the  same  error.  As  it  is  our  intention, 
however,  to  devote  a  separate  article  to  several  recent  publi- 
cations on  this  much  contested  point,  we  shall  at  present  pass 
it  by.  When  he  comes  to  treat  of  marriage,  as  *  a  most  mti- 
'  mate  connexion  of  man  with  woman,'  Milton  takes  care  to 
state,  that  he  does  not  say,  in  compliance  with  the  common 
opinion,  '  of  one  man  with  one  woman,'  lest  he  should  by  im- 
plication charge  with  sin  the  holy  patriarchs  who  had  more  than 
one  wife.  To  deny  that  polygamy  is  '  a  true  marriage,'  would, 
he  contends,  be  absurd,  unjust,  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  not 
to  say  impious,  as  it  would  render  the  whole  race  of  Jacob 
spurious,  besides  reflecting  on  the  practice  of  the  saints.  That 
polygamy  was  '  a  true  marriage'  in  ancient  times,  and  that  it 
is  so  still  under  the  Mohammedan  law,  cannot  be  disputed. 
'  How  much  soever  some  may  have  denied  it/  says  Michaelis,* 
^  nothing  is  more  certa,in,  than  that,  by  the  civil  laws  of  Moses, 

*  a  man  was  allowed  to  have  more  wives  than  one.  It  does  not 
'  appear,  however,  that  Moses  permitted  polygamy  willingly, 
^  but  found  it  advisable  to  tolerate  the  existing  practice,  as  a 

*  pomt  of  civil  expediency.'  The  statutes  laid  down,  Exod. 
xxi.  8.,  &c.  Deut.  xvii.  17.,  and  some  others,  were  evidently 
intended  as  a  check  as  well  as  regulation  of  the  practice;  and 
the  conduct  of  Solomon  is  clearly  condemned  by  the  express 

Erohibition  in  the  latter  passage.    *  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore/ 
e  adds, '  that  with  regard  to  the  polygamy  allowed  among 


*  Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.    Vol.  II*  Art;  94>  &c. 
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*  tlie  Israelites,  we  can  say  nothing  else  than  what  Christ  hat 

'  said  on  the  subject  of  divorce ;  Moses  tolerated  it  on  account  - 

*  of  their  hardness  of  heart/     Its  being  tolerated  proves,  then, 
that  polygamy  was  a  true  marriage  under  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
that  the  children  born  in  that  state  were  legitimate.     It  may  be 
allowed  to  prove  too,  that  polygamy  is  not  a  sin  against  nature 
or  the  moral  law,  and  that  it  cannot  be  included  under  the  sins 
prohibited  by  the  seventh  commandment.    But  neither  the 
toleration  of  the  practice  by  Moses,  nor  the  examples  of  the 
patriarchs,  can  avail  any  thing  as   a  sanction  of  a  practice   so 
clearly  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament,  or  invalidate  the  pro- 
visions of  human  legislation  on  a  subject  which  comes  so  im- 
mediately within  its  proper  cognizance  as  involving  questions 
of  civil  right  and  property.    That  polygamy  had  become  un- 
common even  among  the  Israelites  in   the  time  of  Solomon,' 
may  be  inferred,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  from  the  description  of 
the  mater-familias  in  Prov,  xxxi.  10—31.    That  it  ceased  en- 
tirely after  the  Babylonish   Captivity,  is  certain.     Milton  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  Mai.  ii.  14, 15,  by  charging  the  passage 
with  obscurity ;  by  arguing,  that  Malachi  could  not  be  author 
of  a  new  law;  and  that  if  polygamy  were  a  sin,  it  ought  to 
have  been  prohibited  long  before.    To  this,  the  reply  is  obvi- 
ous.   The  passage  does  not  lay  down  any  law,  neither  does  it 
treat  polygamy,  in  itself  considered,  as  a  sin,  or  denounce  it 
as  illegal ;  but  it  rebukes  the  Jews  for  the  treachery  and  infi- 
delity in  which  the  practices  of  polygamy  and   divorce  alike- 
originated,  pointing  out  their  character  as  a  deviation  from  the 
primeval  institution^    and  shewing  the  concomitants  and  con- 
sequences to  be  alike  evil.     It  would   seem,  indeed,  that  the 
most  cruel  species  of  polygamy  was  that  which  veiled  itself 
under  the  plea  of  divorce,  by  which  the   husband   sought  to 
discharge  himself  from  any  further  obligation  towards  the  fj<rst' 
wife ;  and  this  is  what  is  so  pointedly  reprehended,  both  by  the 
prophet  Malachi  and  by   our  Lord  in  Matt.  v.  31.  and  xix.  3. 
Open  polygamy  had  ceased  to  prevail ;  but  the  language  of 
the    Jatter  passage,  more  especially,  equally  condemns  this 
practice.    £ph.  v.  2^.  is  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  exist-' 
ing  practice,  rather  than  an  explicit  law  ;  yet,  it  may  fairly 
be  construed  (especially  verse  31.)  into  a  tacit  reprehension  of 
polygamy.     1  Cor.  ix.  6.  might  also  be  referred  to.    The  in- 
junction of  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  2.  appears  to  us  still  more 
express  and  decisive,  although  Milton  denies  its  force.    He  is 
compelled,  however,  to  admit  that  bishops  and  elders  were  not 
permitted  to  have  more  than  one  wife ;  (I  Tim.  iii.  2.  and  Tit. 
1.  6.)  '  in  order,  probably/  he  adds,  '  that  they  may  discharge 

*  with  greater  diligence  the  ecclesiastical  duties  which  they 
^  have  undertaken/ 
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*  This  impHee,  not  that  to  be  the  husband  of  more  than  one  wife 
would  be  a  sin,  for^  in  that  case,  the  restrictioD  would  have  been 
equally  imposed  on  all ;  but  that,  in  proportion  as  they  were  less 
entangled  in  domestic  afiairs,  they  would  be  more  at  leisure  for  the 
business  of  the  church.  Since*  therefore,  polygamy  is  interdicted  in 
this  passage  to  the  ministers  of  the  church  alone,  and  that  not  on 
account  of  any  sinfulness  in  the  practice,  and  since  none  of  the 
members  are  precluded  from  it  either  here  or  elsewhere,  it  follows  that 
it  was  permitted,  as  aforesaid,  to  all  the  remaining  members  of  the 
diurchy  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  many  without  offence.'    p.  24*0. 

.    One  can  hardly  imagine  how  a  practice  not  held  to  be 
sinful  or  illegal  could  be  more  effectually  interdicted,  than  by 
making  it  amount  to  a  disqualification  for  any  sacred  office. 
Among  the  Jews,  we  have  seen,  polygamy  at  this  period  did 
not  prevail.    The  precaution,  therefore,  n^ust  have  respected 
exclusively  Gentile  converts.    Now,  as  the  Christian  dispen* 
sation  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  province  of  the 
civil  legislator,    there  was  an  obvious  reason  why  polygamy 
should  not  have  been  more  expressly  prohibited  or  denounced 
ae  illegal.    And  in  the  case  of  Gentile  converts  having  more 
than  one  wife  prior  to  their  embracmg  the  faith,  both  kindness 
and  propriety  would  dictate,  that  the  husband  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  retain  both,  should  even  be  prohibited  dismissing 
either,  unless  with  the  free  consent  of  the  other  party.     The 
Apostolic  rule,  1  Cor.  vii.  12 — 16,   would   seem  to  be  clearly 
applicable  to  such  a  case.     In  like  manner,  we  conceive,  that 
when  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  Mohammedan  countries,  where 
polygamy  is  civilly  lawful,  it  would  form  no  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary's duty  to  demand  from  the  convert,  that  he  should  put 
away  any  of  his  wives.     But  the  apostolic  law  would  require 
to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  that  no  minister  or  deacon  should  be 
chosen,  who  had  more  than  one  wife ;  while,  with  regard  to 
the  unmarried,  the  Christian  rule  would  be  peremptory.    And 
it  would  be  the  natural,  certain  operation  of  this  law,  to  bring 
polygamy    into    general    disrepute;— more    especially    when 
Christianity  had  begun  to  exert  its  sanctifying  influence   on 
the  manners,  and  the  moral  and  political  inexpediency  of  the 
practice,  as  well  as  the  religious  objections  to  it,  came  to  be 
understood.    As  to  the  '  shamefuluess'  and  *  dishonourable* 
'  ness'  of  the  practice,  then,  while  no  one  will  say,  that  the 
conduct  of  Abraham,  of  Elkanah,  or  of  Joash  partook  of  either  ; 
(nor  should  we  feel  authorized  to  apply  those   terms  to  the 
conduct  of  a  Moslem  ;)  yet,  where  Christianity  has  shed  its  light 
upon  any  country,  it  must  deserve  to  be  so  stigmatized. 

On  the  subject  of  Divorce,  Milton's  sentiments  are  suliici- 
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ently  known,  and  the  present  treatise  contains  but  a  repetition 
of  the  shallow  and  perverted  reasonings  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  make  good  his  dangerous  notions  on  this  point.  In 
no  part  of  the  volume  does  he  appear  to  so  little  advantage  as 
throughout  this  chapter.  The  strong  bias  which  warped  bid 
judgement,  is  glaringly  evident  in  the  manner  in  which  as  by 
main  force  he  wrests  the  Scripture  to  his  purpose.  All  the 
strength  of  his  mind  seems  put  forth  in  defence  of  an  invin- 
cible prejudice,  but  it  is  the  strength  of  blindness.  Of  the 
sincenty  and  conscientiousness  of  his  convictions,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt ;  he  was  on  this  point  most  honestly  wrongs 
minded.  But  it  is  utterly  astonishing,  that  he  should  either 
not  have  perceived  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  doctrines— 
not,  perhaps,  as  he  held  them,  but  as  they  would  be  popularly 
con&trued — or  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  let  fall  a  sinde 
word  of  caution  or  qualification  to  guard  against  licentious  m<* 
ferences.     It  is  true,  this  posthumous  treatise  was  addressed 

*  to  the  learned,'  not  to  *  novices,'  and  for  this  reason,  wae 
enveloped  from  the  vulgar  in  a  dead  language.  He  might 
suppose,  too,  that  he  had  sufficiently  explained  himself  in  his 
puolished  works  ;  or  he  might  proudly  feel,  that  his  life  would 
afford  the  best  voucher  for  the  purity  of  his  sentiments.  Still, 
that  he  should  never  have  bestowed,  in  this  chapter,  a  thought 
upon  the  practical  consequences  of  the  tenets  for  which  he 
apologises,  marks  him  to  have  been  more  conversant  with 
books  than  with  men.  And  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  true 
key  to  this  dark  ward  of  his  character.  We  have  great  plea- 
sure in  citing,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  language  of  a 
Very  able  and  liberal  article  in  a  contemporary  journal.     *  The 

*  sort  of  Christian  Platonism  with  which  he  declares  the  har- 

*  mony  of  minds  to  be  the  essence  of  the  marriage  contract, 

*  was  believed  with  as  much  sincerity,  and  advanced  with  as 

*  much  seriousness,  as  any  other  article  of  his  creed.  The 
**uniform  and  severe  purity  of  his    practice    precludes  any 

*  suspicion  that  he  was  influenced  by  low  or  licentious  mo- 

*  tives.     From  the   slightest   relaxation   of  the  moral   disci- 

*  pline  of  the  country,  Milton  would  have  shrunk  with  ab- 
'  norrence.     But,  in  the  high  estimate  of  human  nature  in 

*  general  which  he  formed  from  a  constant  reference  to  his 
^  own  individual  constitution,  he  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  pro* 

*  fligacy  and  misery  which  his  doctrine  would  practically  pro- 
'  dnce  in  the  mass  of  mankind.'''*'  In  fact,  his  sentiments  on 
Polygamy  are  the  more  inexplicable,  because  they  seem  so 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  very  principles  on   which  he 
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founded  his  doctrine  of  Divorce ;  namely,  that '  the  prime  end 
'  and  form  of  marriage  is,  conjugal  love  and  mutual  assistance 

*  through  life/ — *  the  pleasures  of  society,'  and  such  '  apt  and 
'  cheerful  conversation  of  man  with  woman  as  may  comfort 

•  and  refresh  him  against  the  evil  of  solitary  life/  '  No  one,' 
he  sa^s, '  can  be  so  base  and  sensual  as  to  deny  this/  His 
own  views  were  clearly  the  reverse  of  sensual ;  they  may  even 
be  deemed  Utopian.  Lofty  as  were  his  ideas  of  marital  supre- 
macy, it  is  evident,  that  he  was  disposed  to  raise  the  compa- 
nion of  man  to  a  higher  intellectual  level,  than  many  theorists 
who  have  held  less  lordly  notions.  There  was  nothing  that 
savoured  of  the  Mohammedan,  either  in  his  estimate  of  woman 
or  in  his  domestic  feelings.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  therefore, 
we  must  believe,  that,  in  his  defence  of  Polygamy,  he  was 
actuated  solely  by  his  zeal  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints,  (from  whose  history,  however,  he  might 
have  drawn  a  sufficient  caveat  against  the  practice,)  and  his 
wish  to  harmonize  the  decisions  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  Mosaic  law.  In  common  with  most  divines  of  his  age,  he 
discovers  Sijudaizing  bias  for  Old  Testament  precedents,  refer- 
ring continually,  in  the  chapters  on  social  and  political  duties, 
to  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  Code  and  to  historical  passages,  which 
have  a  very  doubtful  bearing  on  the  rule  of  Christian  duty. 
These  considerations,  though  they  afford  no  protection  to  his 
opinions,  must,  we  think,  rescue  this  great  and  good  man  from 
the  obloquy  which  they  might  seem  to  reflect  on  his  character. 
Interpreting  his  doctrine  of  divorce  by  his  tender  and  magna- 
nimous conduct  to  his  first  wife  and  her  family,  (whose  deser- 
tion of  him  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  publication  on  the 
subject,)  and  bearing  in  mind,  with  regard  to  his  still  more 
exceptionable  doctrine,  his  almost  Platonic  views  and  his  se-^ 
vere  morals, — every  reader  must  acquit  him  of  harbouring  a 
motive  or  a  feeling  unworthy  of  the  Author  of  Comus  and 
Paradise  Lost. 

We  gladly  turn  from  such  discussions  to  notice  the  more 
Scriptural  sentiments  which  the  Author  avows  in  Chapters 
XVl.,  XVII.  and  XVIIL,  on  the  cardinal  articles  of  Man's 
Redemption  and  Renovation.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mmistry  of 
Redemption  is  thus  stated  : 

<  Having  treated  of  the  mediatorial  office  and  its  threefold  func- 
tions, we  are  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  is  discharged. 
This  includes  the  state  of  humiliation  as  well  as  exaltation.  The' 
btHnHiation  of  Christ  is  that  state  in  which,  under  his  character  of 
God-man,  he  voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  the  Divine  Justice,  as 
well  in  life  as  in  death,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  all   things 

requisite  to  accomplish  our  redemption ...The  effect  and  design 

Af  th»  whols  ministry  of  mediation  is,  the  satisfaction  of  Divine 
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Justice  on  behalf  of  all  inen»  and  the  conformation  of  the  faithfbl 
to  the  image  of  Christ.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  the  complete 
reparation  made' by  him  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  God  and  Mao, 
by  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  and  payment  of  the  required  price  for 
all  mankind.' 

In  support  of  the  latter  position,  after  citing  Matt.  xx.  28, 
1  Cor.  vi.  20,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  on  which  he  remarks,  that  the 
Greek  words  clearly  denote  the  substitution  of  one  person  in 
the  place  of  another,  and  repelling  the  Socinian  notion,  he 
thus  proceeds  to  argue : 

*  For  aU  mankind.  Rom.  v.  18.  The  free  ^fi  came  upon  aU  men* 
^  Cor.  V.  14?.  if  one  died  for  aUy  then  Viere  aU  dead.  It  this  deduc- 
tion be  true,  then  the  converse  is  also  true,  namely,  that  if  all  were 
dead,  because  Christ  died  for  all,  Christ  died  for  all  who  were  dead; 
that  is  for  all  mankind.  Eph.  i.  10.  Col.  i.  20.  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  Com- 
pare also  verse  6.  Heb.  ii.  9.  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Further,  Christ  is  said  in 
many  places  to  have  been  given  for  the  whole  world.  John  iii.  16, 
17.  vi.  51.  1  John  iv.  14?. 

*  They,  however,  who  maintain  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  the 
elect  alone,  reply  that  these  passages  are  to  be  understood  only  of  the 
elect  who  are  in  the  world ;  and  that  this  is  confirmed  by  its  being 
said  elsewhere,  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  us^  that  is,  as  they 
interpret  it,  for  the  elect:  Rom.  viii.  34,  2Cor.  v.  21,  Tit.  ii>  14^ 
That  the  elect,  however,  cannot  be  alone  intendedj^  jrill  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  considers  these  texts  with  attention.  If,  in  the  first  pas- 
sage from  St.  John,  for  instance,  the  term  elect  be  subjoined  by  way 
of  explanation  to  that  of  the  world — so  God  loved  the  world  (that  is, 
the  elect)  that  vohosoever  (of  the  elect)  helieveth  in  him  should  not 

ffrish — this  would  be  absHfd ;  for  which  of  the  elect  does  not  believe  ? 
t  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  God  here  divides  the  world  into  believers 
«nd  unbelievers ;  and  that  in  declaring  on  the  one  hand,  that  xvhosoever 
helieveth  in  him  shall  not  perishy  he  implies  on  the  other,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  whosoever  helieveth  not,  shall  perish.  Besides, 
where  the  world  is  not  used  to  signify  all  mankind,  it  is  most  commonly 
put  for  the  worst  characters  in  it.  John  xiv.  17,  eien  the  Spirit  of 
truth  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  ;  xv.  19,  the  voorld  iateth  you.  And 
so  in  many  otlier  places.  Again,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  given  y^r 
stf,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  excluaed. 
1  John  ii.  2.  not  for  ours  only^  hut  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worlds 
words  the  most  comprehensive  that  could  possibly  have  been  used* 
The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  said  to 
lay  down  his  life/or  his  sheept  John  x.  16,  or  for  the  churchy  Acts  xz. 
28,  Eph.  V.  23,  i5»  Besides,  if,  as  has  been  proved  above,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  g;race  be  knparted  to  all,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  full 
and  efficacious  satisfaction  must  have  been  made  for  all  by  Christ,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  depended  on  the  counsel  and  will  of  God ;  inasmuch  as 
without  such  satisfaction  not  the  least  portion  of  grace  could  possibly 
have  been  rouchsafed.    The  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
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given  a  ransom  for  many,  as  Matt.  xx.  28,  and  Heb.  ix.  28,  to  hear  the 
*Hni  of  many  ^  8^tj  afford  no  argument  against  the  belief  that  he  has 
•given  a  ransom /or  aU;  for  all  are  emphatically  many.  If,  however, 
it  should  be  urged,  that  because  Christ  gave  his  life  for  many ^  there- 
fore he  did  not  give  itybr  all,  many  other  texts  expressly  negative  this 
interpretation,  and  especially  Rom.  v.  \9tasby  one  man*s  disobedience 
many  tisere  made  sinners^  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shaU  many  be 
made  righteous  :  for  no  one  will  deny  that  many  here  signifies  all.  Or 
even  if  the  expression/br  a^  should  be  explained  to  mean  /or  some^  or, 
in  their  own  words,  for  classes  of  individuals,  not  for  individuals  in 
every  class,  nothing  is  gained  by  this  interpretation  ;  not  to  mention 
the  departure  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  word  for  the  sake  of 
a  peculiar  hypothesis.  For  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not 
less  strong  to  Christ's  having  made  satisfaction  for  each  individual  in 
every  class,  (as  appears  from  the  frequent  assertions  that  he  died  for 
aU,  BXidiJbr  the.  whole  worlds  and  that  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish^  2  Pet.  iii.  9,)  than  the  single  text,  Rev.  v.  9,  is  to  his  having 
died  for  classes  of  individuals :  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue^  and  people,  and  nation.  It  will 
be  proved,  however,  that  Christ  has  made  satisfaction  not  for  the  elect 
alone,  but  also  for  the  reprobate  as  they  are  ealled.  Matt,  xviii.  1 1 , 
The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  tave  that  xchich  wis  lost.  Now  all  were 
lost :  he  therefore,  came  to  save  all,  the  reprobate  as  well  as  those 
who  are  called  elect.  John  iii.  17.  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  condemn  the  world  (which  doctrine  nevertheless  must  be  maintained 
by  those  who  assert  that  Christ  was  sent  for  the  elect  only,  to  the 
heavier  condemnation  of  the  reprobate)  but  that  the  world  through  him 
might  be  saved;  that  is,  the  reprobate;  for  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
make  such  a  declaration  with  regard  to  the  elect.  See  also  John  xii. 
47,  vi.  32,  my  Father  ghoeth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven  ;  you^  that 
is,  even  though  ye  believe  not,  v.  36,  he  giveth^  that  is,  he  offers  in  good 

faith :  for  the  bread  of  God giveth  life  unto  the  world,  that  is, 

to  all  men,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  it  evea  to  you  who  believe  not,  pro- 
vided that  you  on  your  part  do  not  reject  it.  Acts  xvii.  30.  31,  novo 
he  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent ;  because  he  hath  appointed 
a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  Those  whom 
he  will  judge^  he  undoubtedly  calls  to  repentance:  but  he  will  judge 
all  the  world  individually ;  therefore  he  calls  all  the  world  individually 
to  repentance.  But  this  gracious  call  could  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
none,  had  not  Christ  interfered  to  make  such  a  satisfaction  as  should 
be  not  merely  sufficient  in  itself,  but  effectual,  so  far  as  the  Divine 
will  was  concerned,  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind  ;  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  call  is  not  made  in  earnest.  Now  the  call  to  repent- 
ance and  the  gift  of  grace  are  from  the  Deity :  their  acceptance  is  the 
result  of  faith.  If,  therefore,  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  satisfaction  be 
lost  through  want  of  faith,  this  does  not  prove  that  an  effectual  satis- 
faction has  not  been  made,  but  that  the  offer  has  not  been  accepted. 
Heb.  X.  29,  who  hath  trodden  underfoot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath 
counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  ttnho^ 
things  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace.    2  Pet.  ii.  1,  even 
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denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them^  and  bringing  upon  themsdnjes  tfmfl 
destruction.    Forasmuch  then  as  all  mankind  are  divided  into  elect 
and  reprobate,  in  behalf  of  both  of  whom  Christ  has  made  satisfaction^ 
fae  has  made  satisfaction  for  alL     So  far  indeed  is  this  satisfaction 
from  regarding  the  elect  alone,  as  is  commonly  believed,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  sinners  in  general,  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  case:  it 
regards  all  sinners  whatever,  and  it  regards  them  expressly  as  sinners: 
whereas  it  only  regards  the  elect  in  so  far  as  they  were  previously 
sinners.     Rom.  iii.  25,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
lins  that  are  past 9  through  the  forbearance  of  God.     1  Tim.  i.  15,  This 
is    a  faithful  saying    and  'worthy   of  all  acceptation^    that    Chrisi 
Jesus  came   into  the  tnorld   to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief* 
But  it  is  objected,  Christ  does  not  pray  for  the  world.  John  xvii.  9. 
This  is  true  of  that  particular  prayer,  which  was  dedicated  chiefly  to 
the  benefit  of  his  disciples ;  but  on  the  cross,  he  prayed  even  for  bis 
murderers,   Luke  xxiii.  34.    Father^  forgiye  them.    He  exhorts  us 
likewise  by  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle,  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  &c.  that  suppli* 
cations  be  made  for  all  men  ;  and  for  this  especial  reason  :  for  this  is 
gobd  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour y  voho  tvill  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth* 
They  also  object.  Tit.  ii.  14,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity ^  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people^ 
zealous  of  good  works  ;  a  peculiar  people^  not  therefore  the  whole  of 
mankindL    I  reply,  that  redemption  is  not  purification ;  Christ  has 
redeemed  all  transgressors,  but  he  purifies  only  such  as  are  zealous 
of  good  works,  that  is,   believers ;  for  no  works  are  good,  unless 
done  in  faith.     All  are  redeemed,  even  those  who  know  not  of  it,  or 
who  are  yet  enemies  and  sinners,   Rom.  v.  6-^8,  lo.  but  none   are 
purified,  except  their  wills  be  consenting  and  they  have  faith ;  as 
Scripture  every  where  testifies.  £zek.  xii.  2.  they  have  ears  to  hear, 
and  hear  not,  for  they  are  a  rebellious  house.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  how 

often  'would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, and  ye  would  not. 

Luke  vii.  30.  the  Pharisees  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them- 
sehes.  John  y.  34^  40.  these  things  I  say,  that  ye  mi^^ht  be  saved,  and 
ye  wiU  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life.  Acts  vii.  51.  ye  do 
always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  So,  2  Thess.  ii  10.  Acts  x.  43.  xv.  9* 
£om.  iii.  22.  Gal.  iii.  22.'    pp.  323— 7. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  admonishes 
us  here  to  close  our  citations  and  our  criticisms.  We  have 
referred,  we  believe,  to  pretty  nearly  every  point  on  which  our 
readers  can  feel  much  curiosity  to  know  what  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  illustrious  Author.  On  the  subjects  of  religious 
assemblies,  he  seems  to  incline  towards  Quakerism,  but  differs 
from  the  followers  of  Penn  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments. 
His  views  on  church-government  may  be  seen  in  his  published 
works. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  bearing  our  testimony 
to  the  very  ftble  manner  in  which  Dr.  Sumner  has  executed  his 
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diflScuIt  task  both  as  translator  and  editor.  The  translation  id; 
close,  yet  elegant^;  the  notes  are  always  illustrative  and  perti- 
nent; and  the  observations  prefixed  to  the  translation  are 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  candour  and  liberality  which  do  him 
honour.  If  the  treatise  was  to  appear  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, it  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands  ;  and  the 
public  are  at  all  events  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Sumner, 
for  obviating  the  additional  objections  to  which  the  publica- 
tion would  have  been  open,  had  it  not  been  so  competently 
edited.  After  the  abundant  internal  evidence  of  authenticity 
which  our  readers  have  had  laid  before  them,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  external  evidence  is  equally  de- 
cisive. The  manuscript  was  found  among  a  large  collection  in 
his  Majesty's  State-paper  office,  enclosed,  together  with  a 
corrected  copy  of  all  his  Latin  letters,  written  while  Latin 
Secretary,  in  an  envelope  subscribed,  *  To  Mr.  Skinner,  Mer- 
*  chant.  Some  curious  documents,  hitherto  unknown,  re- 
specting both  his  family  history  and  official  life,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  same  office,  which  will  be  incorporated  in 
a  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd's  memoirs  of  his 
life  and  writings. 

Many  persons,  no  doubt,  will  be  disposed  to  regret  the 
discovery,  and  deprecate  the  publication  of  a  work  which 
reflects  so  little  credit  on  its  Author,  and  contributes  nothing 
to  either  theological  science  or  historical  information.  What 
opinions  Milton  held,  is,  however,  a  fact  of  some  historical 
interest ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  giving  publicity  to 
a  work  in  which  error  is  neither  made  plausible  by  new  argu- 
ments, nor  invested  by  eloquence  with  new  attractions.  In 
some  points  of  view,  we  have  seen,  it  illustrates  the  piety  and 
integrity,  little  as  it  displays  of  the  splendid  intellect  of  its. 
great  Author;  and  the  dignified  self-command  with  which  he 
abstains  from  all  polemical  rancour,  all  allusion  to  his  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical  adversaries, — as  if  every  angry  passion 
had  been  hushed  to  sleep, — is  highly  to  his  honour.  Nor 
can  we  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  vast  range  which 
this  adventurous  theologue  has  taken,  while,  with  the  boldness 
of  the  poet  and  the  fearlessness  characteristic  of  the  man,  he 
explores  the  regions,  known  and  unknown,  of  divinity,  juris- 
prudence, ontology  and  metaphysics, — a  voyage  of  discovery 
into  latitudes  where  the  compass  is  neutralized,  and  all  genial 
circulation  is  suspended.  Much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
his  failure,  in  consideration  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  times. 
Milton  lived  at  a  period  when  all  established  ideas  were  broken 
up  into  a  sort  of  chaos,  or  held  as  it  were^in  solution,  out  of 
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which  Inowledge  in  a  fairer  form  was  to  emanate.  ,  There  was 
little  that  deserved  the  name  of  science  in  any  department ; 
and  knowledge  in  general  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  making. 
Theology,  though  it  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Popery,  had 
not  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  the  schools.  Biblical 
criticism  was  in  its  infancy.  Some  of  the  first  principles  of 
legislation  and  political  economy  were  undiscovered.  Philo- 
sophy had  but  just  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Verulam.  Mil- 
ton, upborne  on  the  wings  of  genius,  soared  above  the  clouds 
and  shadows  of  those  misty  times ;  but  his  strength  was  in 
his  pinions,  not  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  he  could  not  walk  the 
earth  as  he  could  range  the  heavens.  He  had  a  mind  splendid 
with  learning,  rich  with  imagery,  and  glorious  in  its  fervour  ; 
but  it  became  powerless  as  it  grew  cold.  He  could  imagine^ 
declaim,  maintain  the  academic  combat  on  any  thesis,  and 
fulminate  on  an  adversary  with  the  majesty  of  Olympian  Jove. 
We  think  that  we  have  shewn,  however,  that  this  admirable 
man  was  not  full-orbed  in  all  the  attributes  of  human  intellect ; 
that  he  was  not  par  excellence  a  reasoner.  His  judgement 
was  apt  to  be  mastered  by  three  things,  with  neither  of  which 
it  was  strong  enough  to  wrestle, — his  learning,  his  fancy,  and 
his  prejudices.  Instances  enough  occur  in  his  great  poem,  in 
which  it  has  evidently  been  foiled  by  the  former  two ;  but 
those  are  splendid  improprieties,  for  wnich  the  Poet  is  readily 
forgiven.  The  predominance  of  his  prejudices  over  reason 
itself,  is  a  blot  not  so  easily  wiped  off  fi-om  his  character.  To 
that  first  false  step  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  the  Presbytenan.  clergy,  and  in  its  issue  alienated  him 
irrevocably  from  their  cause, — the  publication  of  his  "  Doc- 
"  trine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,**  in  which  he  laid  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  attacking  the  permanency  of  the  mar- 
nage  contract, — to  this  unfortunate  step,  dictated,  it  may  be 
thought,  by  resentment,  and  so  pertinaciously  and  passionately 
defended, — we  may  trace,  with  strong  probability,  as  to  their 
remote  origin,  most  of  his  theological  obliquities.  A  repellent 
influence  was  created  by  his  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  which 
might  insensibly  extena  to  their  dogmas.  On  one  point,  his 
mind  was  clearly  warped ;  and  a  local  deformity,  though  it 
exist  only  in  an  extremity,  will  impart  a  perceptible  though 
undefinable  effect  to  the  whole  frame.  But  the  warp  was 
merely  in  his  judgement;  and  much  as  we  have  found  to 
blame  and  to  deplore  in  going  through  his  Treatise — the  very 
caput  mortuum  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  every  ethereal  particle 
evaporated — we  still  retain  entire  our  admiration  of  his  Muse, 
his  greater  self,  and  our  conviction  that  he  deserved,  far  more 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  the  high  names  of  patriot, 
sage,  and  saint. 
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Art  III.  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  WesU^f  A.M.;  in  ifhicli  is  in* 
eluded,  the  Life  of  his  Brother,  the  Rev^  Charles  Weslej,  A.  M./ 
and  Memoirs  of  their  Family.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  only 
surviving  Trustee  of  Mr.  Wesley's  MSS.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  57  L 
London.  1824. 

I^^R.  Wesley's  life  has  been  variously  written.  John  Hamp- 
•^^^  son,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  (for  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication,)  drew  up  a  memoir  in  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness and  sarcasm.  Dr.  Whitehead's  biographical  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  was  drawn  up  with  much  ability  and  with 
entire  integrity.  The  joint  production  of  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr. 
Moore  was,  we  believe,  generally  considered  as  a  failure,  and 
the  survivor  has  done  wisely  in  coming  forward,  singly,  with  a 
new  and  independent  work.  Of  Dr.  Southey's  performance  we 
have  given  our  opinion  at  length :  we  need  only  refer  to  hi& 
book  as  comprising,  with  the  above,  all  the  documentary  illus-* 
tration  of  Mr.  Wesley's  personal  character  and  career  that  ca» 
be  considered  as  claiming  much  attention. 

We  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  engage  afresh  in  any  re- 
searches and  reasonings  connected  with  Mr.  Wesley's  life.  Its 
general  features  are  sufficiently  known,  and  its  happy  effects 
are  visible  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  community  which 
he  founded,  and  whicn  has  adopted  his  venerated  name  as  it9 
distinctive  title.  He  was  '*  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,"— 
an  effective  and  illustrious  instrument  in  the  great  work  of  ex- 
tending the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  all  the  minor  weaknesses 
which  have  been  exaggerated  by  adverse  feeling,  are  now,  by 
common  consent,  merged  in  the  higher  excellencies  of  his  ad- 
mirable character.  Dr.  Whitehead's  Life,  by  far  the  best,  of 
this  eminent  man,  would  have  left  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way 
of  biography,  had  it  been  written  at  a  later  period.  There  had 
not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  subsidence  of  agitated  feelings 
and  conflicting  opinions;  nor  had  distance  enough  been  gained 
to  view  the  whole  from  a  vantage-point.  The  Dr.  was  a  strong- 
minded  man,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  overcame  this  diffi- 
culty by  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  by  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject;  but  he  exhibits,  we  think,  marks  of  the 
injurious  influence  of  this  insurmountable  impediment  to  perfect 
accuracy,  and  we  regret  that  to  his  various  and  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations, he  did  not  add  the  advantages  which  would  have  been 
gained  by  a  longer  survivorship,  devoted  to  the  revision  of  his 
work.  In  this  respect,  and  in  this  only,  Mr.  Moore  has  the 
superiority  over  his  rival ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  sacrificed  it  to  a  spirit  of  paltry  jealousy, 
unrestrained  by  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the 
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charities  of  the  grave.  He  has  waited  until  not  only  Dr. 
Whitehead  himselfi  but  the  friends  under  whose  counsel  and 
sanction  he  acted«  are  no  longer  in  being;  and  now,  secure 
that  there  is  none  to  answer^  and  that  the  minute  particulars  o€ 
so  distant  a  transaction  have  passed  into  oblivion,  so  far  as  the 
adverse  side  is  concerned,  he  brings  forward  his  own  ex  parte 
statement.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  would  still  be  possible 
to  find  documents  illustrative  of  the  facts  in  question, — sed  nm 
est  tanti;  Mr.  Moore's  indictment  sufficiently  supplies  its  own 
refutation  Soon  after  Mr.  Wesley*s  death,  it  was  determined 
by  his  *  friends,  to  publish  a  life  of  hin^,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
'  charity  to  which  he  had  bequeathed  all  his  literary  property.'. 
In  other  words,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Preachers  to  publish  it 
for  their  own  '  benefit ;'  since  the  *  charity  *  to  wnich  such 
general  reference  is  made,  has  for  its  object,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  extension  of  a  fund  destined  to  provide  for  the  destitute 
families  of  deceased  ministers  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion. 

'  At  a  Meeting  held  by  the  Preachers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  this  determination,  at  which  Mr.  Wesley's  executors  and 
other  friends  were  present,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  that  Dr. 
Whitehead  should  compile  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  from  his  published 
journals  and  other  documents  in  print  and  manuscript,  for  which  ha 
should  receive  one  hundred  guineas,  as  a  remuneration  for  his  trouble, 
and  loss  of  time.  To  this  proposal  Dr.  Whitehead  cheerfully  acceded,, 
and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  resolution  of  the  Meeting. 
The  manuscripts  were  also  deposited  with  him,  under  an  express 
stipulation  that  they  should  be  examined  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Testator,  previously  to  any  of  them  being  published.  At  the  follow-^ 
ing  conference  this  agreement  was  confirmed  in  every  particular,  and 
Dr.  Whitehead  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Book  Committee  in 
London. 

'  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  his  old  friends,  and  to  the  cause  which,  with  various  changesy 
he  had  first  and  last  espoused.  This  opportunity  he  lost.  His  re-, 
puted  friends  considered  his  engagement  respecting  the  life  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  as  the  effect  of  weakness :  and  he  was  told,  ^<  that  he  ought 
not  to  regard  it ;  that  the  work  would  produce  a  great  sum  of  money ; 
that  he  might  realize  Two  Thousand  Pounds  by  it ;  and  that  to  be  thus 
employed  for  so  small  a  sura  as  One  Hundred^  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  to  himself  and  his  family.'^  The  Doctor  unhappily  listened 
to  this  advice,  and  fell  into  the  temptation.  To  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  this  afiair,  he  declared,  <<  that 
he  would  write  the  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  as  an  independent  man;  that 
the  copy-right  should  be  solely  his  own ;  and  that  if  it  should  be 
printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Conference,  he  would  have  half  of  the 
clear  profits.''  But  that  which  constituted  his  indelible  dishonour^ 
was  his  absolute  refusal  to  suffer  the  manuscripts  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted,  to  be  examined  according  to  the  will  of  the  Testatpr* 
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The  effirontery  and  injustice  of  the  man  utterly  confounded  those  irftb 
whom  he  had  entered  into  the  former  engagements.* 

*  Cheerfully  acceded  * — *  old  friends  * — ^  reputed  friends  * — 
*  unhappily  listened  * — indelible   dishonour ' — *  effrontery  and 
injustice' — *  prejudiced  members' — Let  these  gratuitous  expres-' 
sions,  this  phraseology  of  colour,  be  taken  away,  and  what 
remains?  Simply,  that  "the  'o\d  friends^  of  Dr.  Whitehead  had 
obtained  from  him  a  reluctant  consent  to  a  bargain  in  which  all 
the  sacrifices  and  inconveniences  were  on  his  side,  all  the  advan-^ 
tages  on  theirs.     On  which  side  '  effrontery  and  injustice  *  lay, 
in  this  matter^  we  shall  sfot  decide;  but  it  seems  obvious  enough, 
that  the  friends  who  persuaded  him  to  reject  an  engagenaent 
which  wauld  have  bound  him  to  write  the  Life  of  Wesley,  under 
tutelage,  and  for  a  day- labourer's  pay,  were  not  merely  '  re-^ 
puted,'  but  real.    There  is  something  inexpressibly  absurd  ia 
the  complacency  with  which  Mr.  Moore  assigns  wrong  motives 
to  the  advisers  of  Dr.  W. ;  and  to  us,  who  knew  the  men,  it  is 
something  worse  than  absurd.    They  were  indeed  *  offended,' 
but  were  they  therefore  '  prejudiced  V  We  are  satisfied  that 
they  were  not.  But  we  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  discus^ 
8ion,and  shall  interfere  in  it  no  further  than  to  say,  that  among 
the  individuals  who  supported  Dr.  Whitehead  with  their  advice 
and  with  their  property,  there  were  men  who,  for  intellectual 
and  moral  energy,  might  have  held  front  with  the  best  and  ablest 
among  Mr.  Moore's  coadjutors.    A  larger  share  of  delicacy  and 
discretion  would  have  made  Mn  M.  aware,  that,  in  his  impartial 
eulogy  of  the  Preachers  for  *  just  and  benevolent  views,'  he  wa» 
complimenting  himself.     In  fact,  the  whole  of  his  Preface  i» 
written  in  a  spirit  and.  temper  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  creditable  to 
bis  own  character,  to  have  abstained  from  ineffective  attempts 
to  depreciate  others.     The  esprit  de  corps  and  the  selfishness 
of  authorship  were  temptations^  against  which  he  should  have 
been  scrupulously  on  his  guard,  especially  when  they  were 
urging  him  to  a  cowardly  violation  ot  the  truce  of  the  dead. 

The  Life  itself,  were  it  not  disfi[gured  by  the  intrusion  of  thia 
petulant  and  cavilling  disposition,  and  by  a  special  determina- 
tion that  all  shall  be  right  in  which  either  Mr.  Wesley  or  his 
system  is  in  any  way  interested,  in  a  respectable  productioD* 
without  being  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  excellence  in  com- 
position, and  certainly  without  pretension  to  much  skill  in  rea« 
Boning,  Mr.  Moore  has  the  very  important  qualification  of  a 
long  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  his  book.  We 
have  no  very  distant  recollection  of  the  former  volume,  but,  as^ 
far  as  our  reminiscences  extend,  he  has  succeeded  much  better 
in  his  sole  venture  than  in  his  copartnery  transactions. 
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Art.  IV*  Memoirs  and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Jane  Taylor : 
with  Extracts  from  her  Correspondence.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  2 
Tola,  small  8vo.    Price  16s.    London.  1825. 

¥N  the  brief  notice  of  Miss  Taylor's  various  publications, 
■-  which  we  gave  in  reviewing  her  **  Contributions  of  Q  Q.,*' 
we  have  partly  anticipated  the  pleasing  task  which  now  de- 
volves upon  us  in  reviewing  this  memorial  of  fraternal  affection. 
The  history  of  her  life  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  either 
marking  events  or  variety  of  incident.  Her  education  and 
early  friendships,  her  literary  engagements  and  domestic  habits, 
a  few  changes  of  residence,  the  development  of  her  religious 
character,  and  the  closing  scene,  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
simple  but  interesting  record.  It  is  as  a  portrait  of  character, 
as  an  attempt  to  fix  on  the  canvas  the  cherished  lineaments 
which  memory  retains  of  the  original,  that  such  a  memoir  will 
chiefly  interest :  its  value  consistmg  in  its  fidelity.  The  Cor- 
respondence and  other  Remains  now  given  to  the  public  will 
delight  all  readers  of  sensibility  or  taste,  by  the  unaffected' 
gracefulness,  playful  humour,  and  glow  ot  sentiment  by  which 
they  are  characterised,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  volumes  is 
of  that  instructive  cast  that  will  especially  recommend  them 
to  religious  persons.  The  personal  history  must  be  considered 
as  of  a  more  private  character,  and  is  introduced  with  the  fol* 
lowing  remarks,  conveyed  in  the  Dedication. 

'  The  following  Memoir  of  my  late  sister,  I  have  aimed  to  com- 
pose as  if  it  had  been  intended  especially  for  your  perusal : — to  you,' 
then,  it  is  dedicated.  In  keeping  this  idea  before  me,  I  have  hoped 
to  execute  my  task  in  a  manner  the  most  acceptable  to  the  class  of 
readers  whom  I  would  chiefly  wish  to  please ; — I  mean  persons  like* 
yourself,  to  whom,  through  her  writings,  the  name  of  Jane  Taylor 
has  been  associated  with  some  of  tbeir  earliest  intellectual  pleasures^, 
and  perhaps  with  their  first  impressions  of  virtue  and  piety.*  •  •  •  But 
while  I  am  endeavouring  to  give  as  much  explicitness  to  my  narrative 
as  shall  satisfy  your  wishes,  and  as  much,  especially,  as  may  render 
the  subjoinea  £xtracts  from  the  .  Correspondence  fully  intelligible,, 
you  will  perceive  that  I  shall  be  embarrassed  with  a  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  having  to  separate  the  personal  history  of  my  sister  from 
that  of  her  family.  To  do  so  as  completely  as  I  could  wish,  is  plainly 
impracticable;  especially  as  her  character  and  habits  were  such  as 
ann^  her  most  t»osely  ^^  ^very  thing  with  those  she  loved.  I  most, 
therefore,i;iD  many  instances,  dismiss  the  fear  of  being  charged  with 
egotism ;  and,  rather  than  omit  particulars  which,  to  you  and  to 
readers  like-minded  with  yourself,  may  seem  interesting  and  instrue* 
tive,  shall  use  ingenuousness^  and  claim  the  candour  that  the  pecuil* 
arity  of  the^taMbmands.' 
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The  indifferent  reader  will  be  prepared  by  this  eirplanatioi^ 
to  meet  with  details  in  the  early  chapters,  relating,  to  the  in- 
fency  and  childhood  of,  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  which  are 
not  meant  for  his  eye.  Many  young  persons,  indeed,  who 
bave  known  Miss  Taylor  only  through  her  writings,  may  feel 
H  curiosity  to  know  what  she  wa^  as  a  child;  Mid  to  theni  it 
may  be  satisfactory  information,  that,  if  she  did  not  lisp  in 
numbers,  her  first  essays  in  versification  and  tale-writing  date 
from  her  eighth  year.  *  Even  from  her  third  or  fourth  yeftt,' 
mre  are  told,  the  little  Jane  '  inhabited  a  fairy  land,  and  was 

*  perpetually   occupied   with   the    imaginary  interests   of  her 

*  teeming  fancy/  This  early  and  unusual  activity  of  the  itna- 
gination,  however,  she  afterwards,  with  her  chara!cteristic  good 
^ense,  lamented.  The  most  healthful  and  natural  exercise  6f 
ihe  opening  faculties  in  childhood  consists  in  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  observation,  and  infant  reveries  are  romances  in  mini- 

■  ■ 

ature.  *  I  do  believe,'  Miss  Taylor  says,  *  that  this  habit  m 
'; castle-building  is  very  injurious  to  the  mind.  I  know  I  have 
'(Sometimes  liv^d  so  much  in  a  castle,  as  almost  t6  forget  that 
M  lived  in  a  house.*  Together  with  this  early  activity  of 
fancy,  she  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  vivacity  and 
spirit ;  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by  her  constitutional 
timidity  and  a  diffidence  which  neither  a  wider  intercourse 
with  the  world,  nor  the  measure  of  public  favout  she  obtained, 
ever  entirely  conquered  ; — we  ttiight  say  overbalanced,  for  the 
discouraging,  estimate  she  long  entertained  of  her  own  talents, 
and  &  feeling  of  inferiority  produced  by  a  secret  reference  to 
a  high  ideal  staticiard.  Tendered  a  stinaulus .  necessary  to  call 
fbrtn  the  powers  of  her  mind. .  Speaking  of  her  when  in  her: 
tifteenth  year,  her  brother  sayfi : 

*  Jane  was  then,  and  indeed  long  after  that  time,  afraid  to  Iitelieve 
tfa^  i^he  had  iany  talent ;;  ^nd  it  ,is  known  that  a  belief  of  the  posses- 
sion, is 'necessary  to  the  fuir  exercise  of  intellectual  epdowndent.' 

I  And  again,  describing  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the  auccess 
of  "her  first  attempt  to  write  for  thb  public,  about  the  year 
1804,  when  shef  was  in  her'  twfehty-first  year,  her  Biographer 

:<  The  sound  good  sense  which  btidi^commended' the  latter  prb« 
ductioiis  of  her  peta,  began  then  to  teittbei*  the  i^prightlihess:  of  Iter' 
fiincy;«nd  the  letters  of 'ea^dh  succeedmg 'yeiilr  eiraibita  mar^^d 
progression  in  thi^  respect,  'For  ndt  only  did  heir '  understahdiiig 
cipen,  :but  the  false  diffidenYse  by*  which  it  had' beeti 'shackled,  was 
gr^ually  removed  by  the  ' successful  *  exereite  of  her  talents.  In 
some  young  persons,  self-confidence  occasions  a 'j^red&cious  develop* 
ment  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  while,  in  other^  a 'morbid  diffidtnce 
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retards  the  expansion  of  theta,  and  even  protracts  a  eertaib  jejunenest 
of  style  in  writings  long  afler  the  sabstaace  of  thoiight  hte  become 
worthy  of  mature  years.     This  was  very  much  the  case  with  Jane.' 

The  same  constitutional  timidity  retarded  the  development 
of  her  religious  character ;  and  the  following  admirable  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  from  her  Brother,  explain  a  case  which- 
vre  believe  to  be  not  by  any  means  uncominon. 

*  Being  reserved  and  timid  by  disposition  and  peculiarly  distrustAd 
of  herself,  little  was  known  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Her  imagina* 
tion»  susceptible  as  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  to  impressions  of  fear,, 
rendered  her  liable  at  times  to  those  deep  and  painful  emotions* 
which  belong  to  a  conscience  that  is  enlightened,  but  not  fully  paci^ 
fied.  And  these  feelings,  when  blended  with  the  pensiveness  of  her 
tender  heart,  gave  a  character  of  mournfulness  and  distress  to  her; 
religious  feelings  during  several  years.  Religious  principles,  if  thus 
cloudedy  must  always  be  less  innuential  than  when  the  mind  is  in  9 
happier  state  ;  Jor  the  heart  cannot  bejavourabfy  ruled  by  fear* 

Another  circumstance  is  adverted  to  by  herself  as  baring 
had  an  unfavourable  influence,  hot  on  her  religious  prin" 
ciples,  but  on  her  state  of  feeling.  *  Our  early  friendsniph: 
•though,  they  must  ever  be  remembered  with  interest  ana 
*  fond  affection,  were  little  adapted  to  promote  our  truest  wel- 
'  fare.'  Although  the  subject  of  early,  piety^  and.  in  the  lattec 
years  of  her. life;,,  of  an  unembarransed  faith  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, her  dread  of  self-deception  and  her  abhorrence  of  dich 
play  concurred  with  the  circumstances  above  referred  to,  to 
keep  her  back  from  the  open  profession  and  unclouded  efljdy- 
ment  of  religion..  \\,  is  difficult,  however,  to  explain  this  stat^ 
of  her  mind  wittidut  conveying  an  erroneous  impression ;  ahd 
we  shall  therefore  introduce  in  this  place  a  few  detached  ex^ 
tracts  frbnt  her^  Correspondence,  which  will  shew  that  het 
view^  of ''religion  were  at  this  time  neither  those  of  a  pharisj^^ 
nor  of  an  ascetic,  nor  were  they  diseased  by  scepticism  :  they 
bom>wed  tbeir..$brnbr.e  cast  fjronoi  constitutional  feelings,  whico^ 
aft  her  Biographer: remarks,  are  Mong  in  admitting  mqliora- 
.tion.' 

<  In  a  certain  sense,  I  may  say  with  you,  that  my  views  of  life  are 
dark  and  melancholy ;  yet,  I  believe,  when  you  say  so,  you  mean 
\  something  more  than  I  do*  You  do  not  permit  yourself  to  receive 
the  comforts  and  delights  that  are  offered  you  by  Providence  with 
<*  a  merry  heart,  giving  God  thanks."  Now  I  think  that  though, 
when  compared  with  heavenly  happiness,  the  best  joys  of  earth 
should  appear  mean  and  trifling  in  our  eye»;  yet,  considered  in  them- 
selves, as  they  were  given  for  our  enjoyment,  surely  a  cheerful  and 
grateful  delight  in  them  must  even  be  acceptable  to  our  all-bountiful 
riither.    When  we  survey  all  our  comforts-*«  happy  home,  idTdc- 
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timiate  friends,  easy  circumstances,  and  the  numerous  train  of  com« 
Mon  mercies  and  social  delights,  ought  we  to  call  the  prospect 
'*  dark  and  melancholy  ?"  Surely  the  cheerful  song  of  praise  befits 
U9  better  than  the  sigh  of  discontent.  Do  not  suppose,  I  would  plead 
fbr  the  gay  amusements  and  dangerous  pleasures  of  the  world.  I 
am  as  firmly  convinced  of  their  evil  tendency  as  you  can  be ;  and 
would  avoid  them  as  carefully.  I  am  referring  only  to  the  natural 
comforts  and  lawful  enjoyments  of  life  ;  and  even  of  these  I  would 
gfiy,  that  we  must  still  hold  them  as  if  we  held  them  not,  and  use  them 
as  not  abusing  them/ 

<  Afflictions  rightly  improved  are  indeed  blessings ;  yet  how  apt 
lire  we  to  abuse  them  by  receiving  impressions  very  different  fVom 
what  they  were  intended  to  produce !  I  mention  this  from  a  fear 
that,  notwithstanding  your  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will, 
jOu  do,  in  a  degree,  mistake  the  intentions  of  Providence.  I  hear 
your  cough  is  become  habitual,  and  that  you  firmly  expect,  and 
almost  wish  to  join  your  dear  brother  very  soon.  Now  I  am  per- 
(iiiaded,  it  is  not  merely  from  a  selfish  motive  that  I  would  say,  do 
not  court  death ;  but  I  am  sure,  it  is  the  language  of  reason  and  the 
ToiCe  of  duty.  It  cannot  be  a  wholesome  state  of  mind,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  trial,  when  it  is  looking  to  death  as  a  relief;— 
the  holy  desire  '*  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,"  is  very  different 
firon?  the  desire  to  depart  that  we  may  be  with  some  dear  friend, 
which  can  arise  only  from  a  worldly  principle.  In  sending  these  sor- 
rows, God  usually  intends  to  fit  us  for  living  more  to  his  glory  here 
below ;  and  though  they  certainly  contain  a  loud  warning  to  **  pre- 
pare to  meet  our  God,"  as  we  know  not  how  soon  our  turn  may 
ccHoe  ;  it  is  shewing  a  degree  of  impatience  under  them  to  say— I 
cannot  bear  the  separation — let  me  die  also/ 

-  *  We  have  been  visiting  some  friends  in  the  country,  who  corres- 
{>ond  to  the  description  you  give  of  yours.    They  possess  that  natu- 
ral intelligence,  sound  sense,  and  intrinsic  excellence,  which  cannot 
fiul  to  render  them  interesting,  though  deficient  in  cultivation,  and 
Jlinpolished  in  matters  of  taste.    Now  among  these  friends,  our  poor 
superficial  acquirements  blaze  away  most  splendidly.    But  though  I 
Wm,  conscious  of  feeling  elated  at  such  times,  yet,  it  is  checked  by  a 
Wmiliating  sense  of  my  real  inferiority.    I  see  them  living  in  the 
^aily  exercise  of  virtues  and  graces  to  which  I  never  approached. 
'In  all  that  is  sound,  sterling,  durable,— in  all  that  a  heart-searching 
God  can  approve,  I  see  how  far  I  fall  short ;  and  then,  how  con- 
^temptible  and  worthless  is  all  in  which  I  may  have  the  advantage. 
Although  that  degree  of  vanity  which  amounts  to  conceit  and  obvious 
and  obtrusive  self-complacency  must,  I  think,  be  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  dignity  and  refinement  of  mind,  as  well  as .  with  the 
Christian  graces ;  yet,  where  is  the  heart  in  which,  in  a  state  more  or 
*  less  subdued,  it  exists  not  ?     And  those  who  are  wont  to  speak  and 
'  to  think  meanly  of  themselves-^who  are  willing  to  prefer  others  to 
.  themselves — and  who  are' continually  deploring  their  deficiencies,  yet, 
!  af^r  all,  evince  great  ignorance  of  their  own  hearts,  if  they  imagine 
'  that,  beneath  all  this  humiliation,  no  seeds  of  vaxiity  Ueconceiued. 
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In  truth,  they  may  spring  up  no  where  more  luxuriantly  than  in  the 
soil  that  is  watered  by  the  tears  of  self-condemnation.  With  respect, 
to  this  baleful  weed,  it  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  said : 

*^  We  cannot  bear  diviner  fruit. 

Till  grace  refine  the  ground."  ? 

Here  is  the  only  remedy :  religion,  and  religion  only  can  humble  the' 
proud  spirit  to  the  dust/  >    ' 

These  extracts  will  shew  from  what  source  Miss  Ttiylpr 
drew  much  of  that  knowledge  of  the  heart  which  is  in  so  re-- 
inarkable  a  degree  displayed  in  her  writings,  namely,  from  the 
rigid  scrutiny  of  her  own.  If  she  was  ever  a  severe  censpr^l 
that  «e¥€rity  of  judgement  was  dictated  by  self-knowledge,  not 
by  any  feeiing  of  superiority ;  for  she  was  always  least  indul- 
gent towards  herself.  lu  another  letter,  she  thus  apologises, 
for  the  reserve  she  discovered  towards  her  intimate  friencts.oO: 
religious  subjects.  '  I  dread,  much  more  than  total  silence, 
'  falling  into  a  common-place,  technical  style  of  expression' 
'  without  real  meaning  and  feeling,  and  thereby  deceiving  both 

*  others  and  myself.*  Sincerity,  genuineness,  and  a  most  entire 
simplicity  were,  indeed,  predominant  charms  in  her  character ; 
yet,  with  these  qualities  was  united  no  ordinary  portion  of 
enthusiasm,  which  she  displayed  in  the  warmth  of  her  friend- 
ships, and  the  intenseness  of  her  early  local  and  domestic  at- 
tachments. In  these  respects,  her  letters  exhibit  the  true 
image  of  her  mind.  Her  own  opinion  on  epistolary  composi- 
tions, is  thus  given  in  writing  to  a  friend.  '  If  there  is  any  thing 
'  1  dislike  to  receive,  or  that  I  am  unambitious  of  writing,  it  is 

*  a  clever  letter,  by  which  I  mean,  a  letter  that  exhibits,  obvi- 
'  ously,  an  endeavour  to  be  smart  or  pointed,  or  worse  still, 
'  fine  and  sentimental.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unaffected, 
more  perfectly  what  letters  of  friendship  should  be,  the  pure, 
untranslateable  idiom  of  genuine  friendsnip,  the  specific  com- 
munication of  individual  with  individual,  than  the  letters  of 
Jane  Taylor.  Their  sufficient  recommendation  to  most  persons 
will  be,  the  admirable  good  sense  which  they  display,  and  the 
uniform  excellence  of  the  sentiment ;  but  in  order  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  they  must  be  viewed,  not  as  literary  models,  but 
as  models  of  what  does  not  pretend  to  be  literature,  and  can- 
not be  without  losing  its  genuine  character — letter  writing* 

*  Her  letters,'  says  her  Brother, 

^  were  ever  the  genuine  expression  of  her  feelings.  She  corres- 
ponded with  none  but  friends,  and  her  intercourse  with  those  she 
loved,  was  inspired  only  by  warm  and  generous  affection.  This  may, 
indeed,  be  named  as  the  prominent  feature  of  her  character ;  for  to 
love,  and  to  be  loved,  was  the  happiness  she  chiefly  sought.^' 
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Th^re  i^s  nothing  that  Miss  Taylor  more  entirely  disliked 
ihma^  the  character  of  a  literary  lady.  Publicity  she  shrunk 
fronts  and  affectation  of  all  kinds  she  despised.  Surrounded 
with  those  *  who  knew  only  that  she  was— Miss  Taylor,*  she 
sighed,  she  says  in  one  letter,  for  a  renewal  of  intercourse  with 
thoBe  who  knew  her  only  as  Jane.  At  another  time,  she 
writes : 

*  I  shall  be  severely  punished  indeed  for  having  made  Egotism  the 
Qubjiect  of  my  **  Rhymes/'  if  it  should  influence  any  of  my  friends  to 
remun  from  those  communications  on  which  the  interest  of  a  friendly 
correspondence  entirely  depends.  In  truth,  I  have  found  it  one  of 
the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  making  one's  opinions  public, 
(and  I  assure  you,  these  inconveniences  are  not  few,)  that  others  are 
apt  to  suppose  one  is  always  on  the  watch  for  those  failings  that  have 
been  censured,  or  that  the  censure  or  raillery  was  directed  against 
some  individual.  I  assure  vou,  it  is  much  more  from  a  knowledge  of 
my  own  heart,  than  from  observation  on  the  failings  of  others,  that  I 
have  been  impelled  to  write  on  the  subjects  I  have  chosen.' 

Acknowledging  the  *  generous  and  candid  praise*  bestowed 
upon  one  of  her  publications  by  an  esteemed  correspondent, 
li^e  says : 

*  I  do  assure  you,  that  the  sensible  and  sincerely  expressed  appro-- 
bation  of  the  friends  I  love,  is  far  more  gratifying  to  me  than  that  of 
a  world  of  strangers  ;  and  from  i/ou  I  feel  .especially  pleased  to  receive 
this  approbation  ;  because  the  book  contains  some  lines  with  which 
you  must  be  so  far  from  pleased,  that  nothing  but  genuine  liberality 
Could  enable  you  to  judge  favourably  of  the  remainder.  I  would 
that  my  spirit  were  as  catholic  as  yours.' 

.  These  extracts,  however,  will  give  no  idea,  we  perceive,  of 
that  playful  spirit  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  letters 
are  animated,  especially  those  addressed  to  the  correspondent 
^dio  is  distinguished  by  the  initials  S.  L.  C  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  in  these  letters  is  the  entire  change  of  style, 
the  marked  variation  of  key,  which  distinguishes  the  whole 
series  of  correspondence  with  one  friend,  from  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  another.  Those  which  we  refer  to,  are  in  general 
characterized  by  a  sort  .of  sportive  familiarity  of  intercourse, 
while  the  correspondence  with  Miss  E.  F.  is  of  a  totally  dif* 
ferent  cast,  almost  uniformly  serious,  less  lUiconstrained,  but 
breathing  a  spirit  of  earnest  affection.  Without  attempting 
to  discriminate  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  other  parts  of 
|l^  correspondence,  it  is,.wethink^  impossibly  not  to  perceive, 
a^  ^n  Cowper's  Letteijs,  som/etl^jt|g  of  the  chajT^cier'  of  the 

fffld.addr^&^^d,  iie^ficj;^^  in 
e  shall  mseri  a  nfm^qm^gf  Ujm  jFftjdi^'?  Ught^  ^ylte•. , .    . 
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*  To  Miss  S.  L.  C. 

•  *  ♦  •  In  truth  Jane  Taylor  of  the  morning,  and  Jane  Taylofr 
of  the  evening,  are  as  different  people  in  their  feelings  and  sentiments 
as  two  such  intimate  friends  can  possibly  be.  The  former  is  an  active 
handy  little  body,  who  can  make  beds  or  do  plain  work,  and  now 
and  then  takes  a  fancy  to  drawing,  &c.  But  (he  last  mentioned 
lady  never  troubles  her  head  with  these  menial  affairs,— nothing  will 
suit  her  but  the  pen ;  and  though  she  does  nothing  very  extraordinary 
in  that  way,  yet,  she  so  far  surpasses  the  first-named  gentlewonum* 
that  any  one  who  had  received  a  letter  from  both,  would  immediately 
distinguish  between  the  two  by  the  difference  of  the  style.  But  tp 
drop  this  Ingenious  allegory,  I  assure  you  it  represents  the  truth, 
and  I  am  pretty  well  determined  not  again  to  attempt  letter  writing 
before  breakfast.  For  really  I  am  a  mere  machine — the  most  stupi) 
and  dronish  creature  you  can  imagine^  at  this  time.  The  unsentir 
mental  realities  of  breakfast  may  claim  some  merit  in  restoring  my 
mental  faculties ;  but  its  effects  are  far  surpassed  by  the  evening'0 
tea.  After  that  comfortable,  social,  invigorating  meal,  I  am  myselj^ 
and  begin  to  think  the  world  a  pleasanter  place,  and  my  friends  more 
agreeable  people,  and  {entre  nous)  myself  a  much  more  respectably 
personage,  than  they  have  seemed  during  the  day ;  so  that  oy  eight 
o'clock,  I  am  just  worked  up  to  a  proper  state  of  mind  for  writing;. 
If  you  are  liable  to  these  changing  frames,  you  will  not  only  excuse 
and  feel  for  me^  but  heartily  acquiesce  in  my  resolution  of  now 
patting  down  the  pen  till  the  evening* 

'  It  is  now  indeed  evening,  and  seversd  days  have  passed  since  I 
wrote  the  foregoing ;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  being  unable  to  fill  another  sheet  in  time  for  my  father's  departure, 
should  prevail  with  me  to  send  you  so  much  nonsense.  I  often  te^ 
proach  myself  for  writing  such  trifling  letters;  but  it  is  so  eas^  to 
trifle,  and  so  hard  to  write  what  may  be  worth  reading,  that  it  is  a 
sad  temptation  not  to  attempt  iu* 

The  following  is  to  a  different  Correspondent. 

*  *  *  <  What  a  pity  it  is  that  language  should  be  so  much  abused, 
that  what  is  really  meant  requires  to  be  printed  in  italics  I  Of  tbis» 
the  poet  has  most  reason  to  complain.  He  feels,  and  perhaps  his 
whole  soul  is  filled  with  a  passage  which  ninety-nine  of  his  hundred 
readers,  at  least,  will  peruse  without  emotion.  This  struck  me  in 
reading  the  first  line  of  Thalaba — **  How  beautiful  is  night !"  which 
may  be  read  without  leaving  the  smallest  impression.  I  read  it  so 
at  first;  but  returning  to  it,  and  endeavouring  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ing with  which  it  was  written,  I  found  it  to  be — "  How  beautiful  is 
night !"  and  I  discovered  in  these  simple  words  all  those  inexpressible 
emotions  with  which  I  so  often  contemplate  the  dark  blue  deptlis, 

and  of  which  even  Southey  could  say  nothing  more  striking  than 

^  How  beautiful  is  oight  i" ' 

We  shall  make  room  for  one  more  specimen  of  the  Letters, 
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which  will  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  notice  of  the 
poetical  remains. 

•  «  *  ( I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  kindness  which  prompted  you  to 

speak  a  word  of  cheer  to  a  faintine  muse.. .As  a  source  of 

harmless,  perhaps  even  salutary  pleasure  to  myself,  I  would  not 
totally  despise  or  check  the  poetical  talent,  such  as  it  is ;  hut  it 
would  be  aifficult  to  convince  me  that  the  world  would  have  been  any 
loser  had  I  never  written  verses,  such  I  mean  as  were  composed  solely 
for  my  own  pleasure.  I  do,  however,  set  a  much  higher  value  on 
that  poetical  taste^  or  rather  feeling,  so  far  as  I  have  it,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  capability  of  writing  verse,  and  also  from 
what  is  generally  understood  when  people  say,  they  are  very  fond  of 
jpoetry.  But  while  I  desire  ever  to  cherish  the  poetic  icLste^  1  own  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  little  my  duty  as  my  interest  to  cultivate  the 
talent  for  poetry.  With  different  sentiments  1  am  compelled  to  re- 
gard my  own  share  in  what  we  have  published  for  children ; — the 
possibility  of  their  fulfilling  in  any  degree  the  end  desired,  gives  them 
importance,  and  renders  future  attempts  of  a  similar  kind  a  matter 
more  of  duty  than  of  choice.  I  dare  not  admit  all  the  encouraging 
considerations  you  have  suggested ;  nor  can  I  fully  explain  what  I 
feel  on  this  subject.  That  **  such  reflections  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
inspire  vanity,"  is  true  indeed.  No  ;  I  desire  to  be  humbled  by  the 
thought ;  a  consciousness  of  unworthiness  makes  it  hard  for  me 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  being  rendered  instrumental  of  the  smallest 
good.' 

After  the  conviction  of  possessing  a  poetical  talent  that 
might  be  rendered  useful  to  others,  had  at  length  been  forced 
upon  her.  Miss  Taylor  very  rarely,  we  are  told,  indulged  in 
composition,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do,  merely  for  her  own 
gratification*  '  The  Poetical  Remains'  contain,  however, 
some  few  exceptions  to  this  remark,  and  these  express  feel- 
ings of  a  much  higher  order  than  such  as  were  familiar  to  her 
in  early  life.  The  earlier  poems,  those  especially  which  are  here 
reprinted  from  the  *'  Associate  Minstrels," 

*  exhibit  the  tender  playfulness  of  her  fancy  and  the  warmth  of  her 
heart ;  but  the  vigour  she  afterwards  displayed,  had  not  then  been 
roused.  Yet,  she  has  since  written  notning  more  characteristic  of 
herself,  or  perhaps  more  beautiful,  than  the  **  Remonstrance  to 
Time."  In  this  piece,  in  the  Birthday  Retrospect,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  the  pieces  which  will  be  found  among  the  Remains,  she  has 
given  the  portrait  of  her  own  mind  with  so  much  truth  and  life,  that 
those  who  knew  her  seem  to  see  and  converse  with  her  while  perusing 
them.  To  portray  itself,  her  mind  needed  only  the  mild  excite- 
ment of  her  habitual  feelings  ;  but,  to  display  its  force,  it  required 
the  stimulus  of  the  strongest  extraneous  motives.  The  productions 
of  her  pen  under  these  different  impulses  are  widely  dissimilar,  and 
perhaps  will  hardly  both  please  the  same  reader/ 
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The  following  poetical  epistle  exhibits  that  mixture  of  pen- 
Biveness  and  playfulness  which  was  evidently  constitutional 
in  the  Writer,  and  at  the  same  time  shews  that  she  was  not 
iiDConscious  of  a  bias  to  the  sombre. 

*  TO  MRS.  L. 

*  Why  is  it  that  my  friend  and  I 
Look  forth  on  life  so  variously? 
She,  on  the  present,  future,  past, 
A  sanguine  smile  is  prone  to  cast: 
I  weep  o'er  scenes  for  ever  fled, 
Th'  impending  future  wait  with  dread, 
And  see  the  present  moment  fly. 
With  languid,  listless  apathy. 

*  'Tis  not  that  when  our  course  was  plann'dy 
'Twas  done  with  such  a  partial  hand 
As  strewed,  for  long,  succeeding  years. 
Thy  path  with  flowers,  and  mine  with  tears. 
For  grief  has  aimed  a  shaft  at  thee, 
And  joy  in  turn  has  glanced  at  me. 
Ee'n  should  the  self-same  path  be  ours. 
Set  with  alternate  weeds  and  flowers. 
You,  from  its  entrance  to  its  close. 
Would  point  at  these*  and  I  at  those. 
In  gathering  clouds  that  o'er  us  form. 
You  greet  a  shade,  1  bode  a  storm- 
Still  choosing  to  expect  the  worst. 
Since  clouds  are  clouds,  and  often  burst. 
Yet  soon,  yeu  say*  they  passj  and  Oh ! 
How  cheering  is  the  faithful  bow ! 
Thus  argues  each ;  and  all  the  while 
I  weep; — and  you  persist  to  smile. 

*  If  in  the  depth  of  nature's  laws 
Philosophy  should  seek  the  cause. 
Perhaps  the  whole  might  be  descried 
In  movements  of  the  crimson  tide ; 
As  brisk  or  fainting  pulses  shew 
Its  rapid,  or  its  ta^y  flow. 
Howe'er  that  be,  it  might  be  wise 
To  form  a  mutual  compromise^- 
Or  friendly  firm,  combiaing  so, 
Hope,  Fear,  Indifference,  Care,  and  Co. 
Then  would  concessions  fair  and  true 
Encourage  me,  attemper  you. 
You  would  Hope's  guile  dlow,  and  I 
That  Fear  exceeds  reality. 
You,  that  all  gladness  shews  alloy ; 
And  I,  that  grief  is  dashed  with  joy. 
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Care  too  distrustful^  I  confess  ; 
And  you  a  treacherous  sanguineness. 
When  thus  opposed  extremes  unitey 
The  aggregate  will  just  be  right : 
The  sanguine  smile  is  check 'd  by  fear. 
And  hope  shall  glitter  through  a  tear/ 

The  longest  and  most  earnest  effort  at  poetical  composition 
among  the  Remains^  is  a  fragment  which,  by  its  strong,  nervous 
versification  and  dark  colouring,  will  inevitably  remind  the 
reader  of  Crabbe.  The  history  of  the  poem  is  this.  The 
wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  the  northern- coast  of  Devonshire 
had  *  filled  Jane's  imagination/ — and  one  spot  in  particular  was 
her  favourite  walk,  on  which  she  fixed  '  as  the  scene  of  a  his- 
*  tory  which  floated  in  her  mind  for  three  or  four  years ;  but  no 
'  more  than  what  is  now  published  was  ever  committed  to 
'  paper/ 

'  'Mid  scattered  rocks,  on  Devon's  northern  sea. 
Lies  a  small  hamlet,  and  its  name  is  Lea  : 
A  drear,  lone  place,  where  few  stone  huts  below 
Seem  to  the  spot  spontaneously  to  grow ; 
So  rude,  that  to  the  eye  they  intermix 
With  rock  and  weed  : — ^there  are  but  five  or  six. 
A  rapid  stream  that  dashes  from  the  hill. 
Turns  the  rude  wheel-work  of  a  noisy  mill ; 
And  falling  there,  where  nought  it^  fury  bars. 
Flies  from  the  wheel  in  thousand  glittering  stars. 
Producing  life,  and  sound,  and  movement  here. 
Where  all  beside  is  silent,  still,  and  drear. 
Like  wit  ill-timed,  this  playful  pageani:  mocks 
The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  sea  and  rocks. 
*  «  «  «  * 

Well  he  explored  each  smoptjhjy  hoUow'd  cave. 
The  work  of  ages,  with  th'  incessant  wave. 
Each  rocky  fragment,  scatte.r'4  wide  to  vjiew, 
Like  an  old  friend  familiarly  he  knew. 
On  sunny  days  he  loved  lor  hours  to  lie 
On  some  huge  mass ;  and  there  with  patieipit  ^ye. 
The  curious  work  of  Nature's  h^d  jto  trace, — 
A  work  commenced  whgn  Two  began  his  race, 
And  not  yet  finished  :  ages,  as  l^y  rjse. 
Aid  the  slow  process,  an4  enrich  the  4yes. 
Art's  finest  pencil  could  but  r\iclely  moqk 
The  rich  grey  mosses  broider'd  on  a  rock. 
And  those  gray  watery  grots  he  would  explorci-^ 
Small  excavations  on  a  rocky  shore. 
That  seem  like  fairy  baths,  or  mimic  wells. 
Richly  emboss'd  with  chQic€[«t  weed  and  fiholla ; . 
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As  if  her  trinketo  Nature  cliose  t^  bide 
Where  nought  iovaded  but  the  flowing  tid^.' 

One  regrets  that  Miss  Taylor  did  not  more  frequeptly  em- 
oy  her  delicate  pencil  in  such  sketches  as  thi^.  Tt^e  lines 
irve  to  introduce  the  imaginary  character  of  whose  auto-bio- 
raphical  narrative  the  poem  was  designed  to  consist, — (the  mi- 
mihropist  who  has  chosen  this  gloomy  spot  as  his  congenial 
welling,  where  one  servant  forms  his  whqle  establishment. 

*  Peggy,  his  sole  domestic,  slowly  grew 
To  be  in  fact  his  sole  companion  too. 

When  first  she  came,  she  never  thought-«Dor  h&— 

With  her  odd  master  she  could  make  so  free  ;— 

She  was  not  pert  :-*he  wish'd  not  to  confer 

With  any  living — doubtless  not  with  her. 

But  man  is  social,  e'en  against  his  will ; 

And  woman  kind,  whatever  rank  she  fill. 

Her  master  came  a  lonely  stranger  here, 

Feeble,  dejected,  friendless — 'twould  appear. 

She  pitied ;  woman  does  ;  nor  pitied  less 

For  Knowing  not  the  cause  of  hi^  distress. 

She  was  not  young,  and  had  her  troubles  known, 

So  that  she  felt  bis  sorrows  with  her  own, 

And  soon  resolved  to  labour,  ^1  she  could. 

To  cheer  his  spirits  and  to  do  lam  good. 

*  Though  few  and  mean  th'  attainmeLUts  she  could  boast, 
Peggy  had  pass'd  her  life  -upon  the  coast ; 

And  she  could  thoughts  and  sentiments  disclose, 
Such  as  the  inland  peasant  rarely  knows. 
On  squally  nights,  or  when  it  Mew  a  gale. 
Long  she  would  stand,  recounting  tale  on  tale 
Of  wreck  or  danger,  or  of  rescue  Tbold 
That  she  had  witnessed,  or  her  kindred  told, 
Bringing  each  long-lost  circumstance  to  mitid: 
And  genuine  feeling  taught  her  where  to  find 
Terms  more  expressive,  though  of  vulgar  use, 
Than  hours  of  patient  study  will  produce. 
Her  native  eloquence  would  place  in  view 
The  very  scene,  and  all  its  terrors  too. 
Meantime,  t'  excuse  her  stay,  she  us'd  to  jstand. 
The  tidy  hearth  still  trimming,  brush  in  jhand ; 
Till  he,  with  kind,  though  not  familiar  air. 
Would  interrupt  with — **  Peggy  take  a  chair.*' 
A  chair  she  took ; — ^less  easy  when  she  had ; 
But  soon  resumed  her  tale,  and  both  were  glad. 
Thus  she  became,  at  length,  a  parlour  guest ; 
.  And  he  ii^as  happier,  though  'twas  ne'er  confessed.-- 
Rocks,  seas,  and  hills  were  here  his  friends  by  choicl^ ;  ■ 
But  there  is  music  in  the  human  voice. 
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<  So  passM  their  evenings  oft ;  but  now  and  then. 
As  the  mood  seiz'd  him,  he  would  take  a  pen. 
Wherewith,  though  slowlvy  into  form  was  cast 

A  brief,  unfinish'd  record  of  the  past. 
Whene'er  for  this  her  master  gave  the  word. 
His  faithful  Peggy  neither  spoke  nor  stirr'd* 
She  took  her  knitting — chose  a  distant  seat. 
And  there  she  sat  so  still,  and  look*d  so  neat, 
'Twas  quite  a  picture ;— there  was  e'en  a  grace 
In  the  trim  border  round  her  placid  face. 

<  When  Philip  wrote,  he  never  seem'd  so  well. 
Was  startled  even  if  a  cinder  fell. 

And  Quickly  worried ; — Pegey  saw  it  all. 
And  felt  the  shock  herself,  if  one  did  fall. 
Of  knowledge,  she  had  little  in  her  head ; 
But  a  nice  feeling  oflen  serves  instead ; 
And  she  had  more  than  many  better  bred. 

<  But  now  he  felt,  like  men  of  greater  note, 
The  harmless  wish  of  reading  what  he  wrote ; 
Not  to  the  world ; — no,  that  he  could  not  bear; 
But  here  sat  candid  Pegey,  in  her  chair : 

And  so  it  was,  that  he  whose  inward  woe 
Was  much  too  sacred  for  mankind  to  know^ 
He — so  refined,  mysterious,  and  so  proud*- 
To  a  poor  servant  read  his  life  aloud. 
How  weak  is  man,  amused  with  things  like  these  1 
Or  else,  how  vain  are  writers !  which  you  please. 

<  All  Peggy  heard,  she  deem'd  exceeding  good. 
But  chiefly  prais'd  the  parts  she  understood. 
At  these,  by  turns,  she  used  to  smile  or  sigh. 
And,  with  full  credit,  pass'd  the  other  by  : 
While  he,  like  men  and  wits  of  modem  days. 
Felt  inly  flatter'd  by  her  humble  praise. 

Yet,  vigour  fail'd  t'  accomplish  the  design ; 
And  'twas  but  seldom  he  would  add  a  line. 
But  when  he  died — some  years  ago,  at  Lea, 
Old  Peggy  sent  the  manuscript  to  me.' 

The  narrative  itself  is  a  truly  affecting  picture  of  a  lad  with 
mind  and  manners  above  his  fortunes,  timid,  bashful,  and 
oppressed.  It  is  only  too  brief.  We  should  have  been  delighted 
to  see  how  his  character  would  haye  been  developed.  .One  of  the 
latest,  if  not  the  last  poetical  effusion,  and,  in  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  poems  in  the  volume,  though 
marked  by  perfect  simplicity,  and  having  all  the  character  of  a 
private  record  of  feeling,  is  the  following  hymn,  with  which  we 
close  our  extracts. 
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"  THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  UNSEEN  ARE  ETERNAL/ 

<  Therb  18  a  state  unknown,  unseen^ 
Where  parted  souls  must  be ; 
And  but  a  step  may  be  between 
That  world  of  souls  and  me. 

«  The  friend  I  loved  has  thither  fled, 
With  whom  I  sojourned  here  i 
I  see  no  sight—I  hear  no  tread ; 
But  may  she  not  be  near  ? 

<  I  see  no  li^ht — I  hear  no  sound. 
When  midnight  shades  are  spread ; 
Yet  angels  pitch  their  tents  around. 
And  guard  my  quiet  bed. 

'Jesus  was  rapt  from  mortal  gaze. 

And  clouds  conveyed  him  hence  ; 
EnthronM  amid  the  sapphire  blaze, 

Beyond  our  feeble  sense.—- 

*  Yet  say  not — who  shall  mount  on  high. 

To  bring  him  from  above  ? 
For  lo  !  the  Lord  is  always  nigh 
The  children  of  his  love. 

*  The  Saviour  whom  I  long  have  sought. 

And  would,  but  cannot  see— - 
And  is  he  here  ?  O  wondrous  thought ! 
And  will  he  dwell  with  me  i 

*  I  ask  not  with  my  mortal  eye 

To  view  the  vision  bright ; 
I  dare  not  see  Thee,  lest  I  die ; 
Yet  Lord,  restore  my  sight ! 

*  Give  me  to  see  Thee,  and  to  feel—- 

The  mental  vision  clear : 
The.  things  unseen  reveal  i  reveal ! 
And  let  me  know  them  near. 

*  I  seek  not  fancy's  glittering  height. 

That  charmed  my  ardent  youth; 
But  in  thy  light  would  see  the  light. 
And  learn  thy  perfect  truth, 

*  The  gathering  clouds  of  sense  d  i  sp 

That  wrapt  my  soul  around ; 
In  heavenly  places  make  me  dwell. 
While  treading  earthly  ground. 

<  Illume  this  shadowy  soul  of  mine. 
That  still  in  darkness  lies; 
O  let  the  light  in  darkness  shine, 
And  bid  the  day-«tar  rise  1 


•  •  I 
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*  Impart  the»  faith  that  soars  on  high, 
Eeydnd this  iBifthlj^  strife;, 
That  holds  sweet  converse  with  the  sky. 
And  lives  EteraiU  Life  i' 

For  a  full  delineatioti  of  Misfi  Taylor's  teHgious  sentiments 
and  feelings,  we  must  refer  our  reacEers  to  the  volumes  before 
us.  There  is  one  passage  in  t^e,  memoir,  however,  on  which 
we  could  wish  that  a  ^^naai;!  or  ivIrSp  liad  been  kJded  by  the 
Biographer,  to  guard  young  persohsf  more  especially  from  mis- 
taking Miss  Taylor's  sentiments  pn  the  suhj^t.  She  repre- 
sents nerself  as  having  been  suddenly  relieved  from  the  cloud 
of  discomfort  and  perplexity  whicfi  had  long  rested  on  her 
mind  prior  to  the  year  1817,  when  the  circumstance  referred  to 
took  place,  by  a  burst  of  liglit  which  disclosed  to  her,  with  a 
clearness  and  vividness  in  which  she  had  never  before  viewed 
it,  the  pardoning  mpi^y  ^tid  love  of  God,    *  The  effect  was  so 

*  powerful,*  she  says,/  that  I  was  almost  dissolved  by  it.*  She 
considered  the  change. in  her  feelings  thus  produced,  '  as  a 
'  most  kind  and  timely  prep£^raJ;ion  for  what,  but  .a,  few  weeks 
'  before,  would  have  overwhelmed'  her  '  with  consternation 

*  and  distress,* — alluding  to  the  first  communicalion  made  to 
her  by  the  T«ondon  surgeons  respecting., the  alarming  nature  of 
her  complaint.  It  enabled  her,  too,  so  far  to  overcome  the 
extreme  reserve  of  her  temper  as  to  make  that  public  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  Qhri&t  Iw  becoming  a  member  of  her  father's 
church,  from  which  she  had  only  been  Withheld  by  diffidence 
and  the  fear  of  self-deception.  The  religious  world  is  in  so 
much  greater  danger  in  the  present  day  on  the  side  of  a  Sad- 
ducean  philosophy,  tbaiion  that  of  ieathuaiasm,  that  few  per- 
sons require  to  be  admboisfaed  not  to  lay  ah  utidue  stress  on 
frames,  impressions^  and  emotions,  as  a  test  of  religious  cha- 
racter or  condition.  Mi^s  Taylor^s  own  sentiments  on  this 
point  are  expressed:  in  ode  of  the  letters,  of  aii  earlier  date 
than  the  occurrence  above  meiitiioned. 

<  I  have  heard  the  tdost  judicious  GhrietSa^s  reply,  that  a  holy  walk 
with  God,  a  humble  jc<!yp^cibtidneks  oF  ^i^ferring  him  and  his  service 
to  any  other  thing,  Mni  better  atid  '^afer  i^lddnce  of  a  real  change  of 
heart,  than  a  reference  tO  thb  tnokk  relrtiai^able  emotions  of  mind  at 
any  particular  time/    - 

*    ■       '    ■ 

There  is  nothing,  we  make  no  doubt,  that  she  would  more 
strongly  have  deprecated,  than  a  reliance  upon  extraordinary 
impressions,  by  which  physical  alternations  are  confounded 
with  the  genuine  exercise  of  the  religious  affections,  and  the 
accidents  of  fancy,  perhaps^  ate  mistakien  for  the  act  of  faith. 
There  is  no  great  danger,  however,  of  b^iz^  ousled  by  impres- 
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slons,  in  -whatever  manner  the^  originate^  so  long  as  they  cbil^ 
sist  of  revealed  truth ;  for  it  is  in  subh  impressions,  conveyied 
with  more  or  less  force,  that  saving  faith  and  all  true  consolb^- 
tion  originate.  A  declaration^  heard  a  thousand  times  with 
indifference>  shall  arrest  the  mind  with  a  power,  and  distinct^ 
ness,  and  authority^  as  •  a  truth  of  personal  interest,  which  it 
never  carried  with  it  before.  A  familiar  passage  of  Scrij>ttir^ 
shall,  as  by  a  sudden  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  words,  dis^ 
close  itself  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  so  that  it  shall  ise^ 
never  to  have  been  read  or  at  least  understood  till  how.  lit 
i^hese  cases,  there  is  nothing  ya^ue  or  imaginary,  and  there 
can  be  no  delusioi^  in  the  impression^  The  cause  is  real,  and 
the  effect  is  rational,  and  corre^onds  to  it.  And  all  that  seems 
unaccountable  to  the  individual  is>  that  the  same  truth  should 
not  long  ago  have  made  its  due  impression.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  understanding  receives  a  real  accession  of  light,  \s^ 
the  actual  development  of  what  had  hitherto  appeared  enigiti^- 
tical ;  and  there  ai-e  moral  problems  and  perplexities  of  th'^ 
heart,  the  solution  of  which  will  produce  a  transport  not  infei- 
rior  to  that  of  the  ancient  Geometrician  when  he  exclaimed, 
*  I  have  found  it.*  In  such  cases,  the  thought  which  succeecM 
to  the  joy  of  discovery  is,  *  Why  did  I  not  see  this  before? 
Persuasions,  then,  that  correspond  to  truths  in  themselvei^ 
certain,  cannot  be  unreal;  nor  can  the  strotig  emotions  whicB 
their  strength  or  suddenness  occasions,  be  justly  charged  wit& 
enthusiasm. 

The  cause — by  which  we  mean  the  instrumental  cause — is,  we 
say,  real ;  it  is  truth  ;  that  by  which  alone  a  rational  mind  can 
be  rationally  operated  upon,  the  only  instrument  by  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  works  on  tbe  heart  of  man.  And  by  this  unfail^ 
ing  test,  all  genuine  religious  imptesi^ions,  whether  sudden^ 
•violent,  or.  of  an  ordinary  character,  are  distinguished  from 
indefinite,  imaginary,  and  fanatical  ones.  But,  in  speaking  of 
the  instrumental  cause,  we  caiinot  be  understood  as  excluding 
a  supernatural  cause,  imparting  to  it  all  its  efficiency.  The 
reason  Why  truth  acts  on  different  minds,  oV  on  the  same  mind 
at  different  tittieis;  so  differently,  is  not  that  its  certainty  v^ritfti 
feven  to  the  apprehensibn  (rf  the  individtfal.  The  variatiofA; 
thei*ef6re,  must  be  in  the  subject  of  its  Influeiice, — ^in  the  mhid 
or  heatt  itself.  Responsible,  however,  as  ma*  is,  for  the  go*^ 
Verntn^nt  of  his  thoughts,  their  origin  is  alike  beyond  Mai 
knowledge  and  control.  That  sensible  objects  aind  physical 
emotions  ordinarily  set  the  machinery  of  thought  in  motion;  is 
certain ;  but  often  the  thoughts  seem  as  spontaneous  and  un- 
caused as  they  are  involuntary,  although  every  thought,  not 
less  than  every  .pulsation  and  ievery  mechanical  morettient, 
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must  hare  its  cause.  How  absurdly  as  well  as  iiispioualy  do 
those  reason,  who  would  deny  that  that  cause  may  be^  and 
often  is,  supernatural  and  Divine ! 

Admitting,  as  we  readily  do,  that  bodily  feelings  often  de- 
termine the  varying  force  of  our  emotions,  and  even  give  a 
colouring  to  our  thoughts, — and  that  changes    which  seem 

Eurely  mental,  are  often  in  fact .  transitions  from  disease  to 
ealth ;— admitting,  too,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  sources  of  our  mental  emotions,  or  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  is  of  a  moral  and  what  of  a  con- 
stitutional nature ; — still,  as  our  whole  nature  is  the  workman- 
ship of  one  Divine  Hand,  of  Him  who  knoweth  our  frame,  it 
matters  little,  as  regards  either  the  First  Cause  or  the  final 
design  of  such  impressions,  whether  the  second  cause  be  simple 
pr  complex,  partly  physical  or  purely  moral.  There  is  a  pro- 
pensity in  too  many  persons  to  fall  into  the  atheistic  notion  of 
.the  philosopher  who,  maintaining  that  God  is  tbe  name  we 
give  to  every  unknown  cause,  imagined  that  by  every  fresh  link 
in  the  chain  of  causes  which  he  could  discover  in  Nature,  that 
unknown  cause  was  removed  further  back,  less  and  less  neces- 
sity and  scope  being  left  for  its  operation,  till  at  length  the 
progress  of  Knowledge  would  exclude  the  agencjr  of  God  from 
nis  own  universe,  and  annihilate  the  idea  of  Deity.  Without 
going  this  length  of  absurdity,  philosophers  and  moralists  are 
too  apt  to  imagine  that  supernatural  agency  is  excluded  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  ascertained  operation  of  natural  causes ;  thaa 
which  there  cannot  be  a  more  pernicious  mistake.  Whether 
the  agency  of  God  be  more  or  less  immediate,  whether  the  in- 
strumental cause  be  known  or  unknown,  mechanical  or  moral, 
external  or  internal,  affecting  primarily  the  body  or  the  mind, 
the  First  Cause  devoutly  to  be  recognised,  is  the  same.  "  All 
these  things  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  as  he 
wills.'* 

One  woid  more  on  this  subject  Prayer  has  no  other  rational 
foundation  than  the  belief,  which  men  are  so  slow  to  entertain, 
that  there  is  an  immediate  and  reciprocal  communication^  be* 
tween  their  minds  and  the  Father  of  Spirits,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  approach  his  presence,  and  He  has  access  to  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  nature.  This  fact  being  established, 
nothing  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  except  that  the  results 
should  so  little  correspond  to  it  in  the  experience  of  Christians 
in  general ;  and  this  is  no  difficulty  to  any  person  who  knows 
his  own  heart,  for  he  finds  its  solution  there. 

Perha|)s  it  may  be  thought,  that  we  have  taken  unnecessary 
pains  in  thus  commenting  on  the  expressions  which  suggested 
our  remarks;  but  it  is  evident  that  Miss  Taylor  referred  the 
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coDdolation  thuB  imparted  to  her  mind^  to  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  Divine  influence,  (and  that  it  was  so,  we  have  no 
<doubt,)  we  deemed  it  a  proper  occasion  to  place  so  important* 
a  subject  in  its  proper  light.  The  elation  of  feeling  in  time* 
subsided,  but  the  view  which  produced  it  was  never  lost ;  and' 
as  it  answered  its  immediate  purpose,  and  incited  her  to  the- 
fulfilment  of  a  long  delayed  duty,  «o  it  gave  place  only  to  a* 
settled  hope,  whicn  secured  her  from  any  future  distress.  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however^  that  she  ascribes  the  first 
removal  of  her  difficulties  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  a; 
letter  from  a  pious  fiiend*    '  I  saw,*  she  says,  '  how  absurd  it 

*  was  to  doubt  the  promise  of  God,  and  that  it  was  in  respect 

*  to  these  very  dAfficulties  that  he  says,  **  Seek,  and  ye  shall, 
^  find.*' '  But  what  difficulties,  it  may  be  asked,  could  disturb' 
«uch  a  mind  as  that  of  Jane  Taylor,  apart  from  her  constitutio- 
nal timidity  ?    Her  Biographer  must  answer  this. 

<  The  doubts  that  at  times  distressed  her,  took  their  rise,  for  the 
xnost  part,  from  the  high  notions  she  had  formed  of  the  requirements 
of  Christianity.  Her  frequent  expressions  werfi  such  as  these :  **  I. 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  of  salvation ; — ^it  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  appeals  with  the  force  of  truth  to  every  heart 
that  is  humbled  by  the  conviction  of  personal  guilt.  But  those  who 
fihall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  free  salvation,  and  who  shall  be '  ac- 
counted worthy  to  stand  before  the  throne,'  are  those  who  on  earth 
are  meet  for  heaven,  by  being  truly  like  Christ :«— and  am  I — are  the 
aiass  of  those  of  whom  wo  are  accustomed  to  think  well-— are  they 
like  Christ ;»»' 

In  fact,  her  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  high-toned  sincerity  and  ardour  of  feeling,  leading  her  to 
view  with  self-distrust  what  she  deemed  the  low  degree  of  her 
spiritual  attainments.  On  a  mind  of  less  sensibility- and  a 
frame  less  delicate,  these  same  difficulties  and  misgivings  would 
have  had  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  a  salutary  stimulus,  pro- 
ducing a  humility  free  from  despondency,  a  solicitude  never 
amounting  to  distress.  Her  views  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
clear,  practical,  and  in  themselves  conducive  to  right  feeling, 
— suclC  indeed,  as  are  held  in  common  by  thousands  of  sincere 
Christians  who  are  but  just  made  to  move  by  the  considerationa 
with  which  her  mind  seems  to  have  been  overwrought.  That 
such  views  should  for  a  long  time  have  counteracted  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  hope,  which  at  length  triumphed  over 
every  constitutional  infirmity,  must  be  ascribed  to  that  morbid 
vividness  of  imagination  which  is  so  often  the  fatal  prerogative 
and  penalty  of  genius,  combined  with  an  organization  too  fra- 
gile to  sustain  the  force  of  its  own  emotions.    ^  Happily  for 
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*  herself/  sayB  her  Brother,  •  my  sister^s  imagination,  which* 

*  throughout  her  life,  had  been  too  much  alive  to  ideas  of 
'  terror,  seemed  in  a  great  degree  quelled  (towards  the  last)  by 
'  the  langours  of  disease.    Thus  her  mind  was  relieved  from 

*  those  unreal  fears  which  otherwise  might  have  possessed  her 
'  thoughts  in  the  near  approach  of  death/  For  many  months, 
she  had  the  last  enemy  steadily  in  view,  and  must  have  been 
able  almost  to  watch  his  approach,  and  hear  his  footstep  draw- 
ing nearer ;  but  all  apprehension  and  distrust  were  gone.  The 
last  day  but  one  before  she  died,  she  said  :  '  I   am  now  quite 

*  happy — as  happy  as  my  poor  frame  will  bear.* 

Of  her  Biographer,  we  need  say  nothing,  but  that  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  indeed  all  who  knew  Jane  Taylor  either 
personally  or  in  her  works,  will  feel  under  lasting  obligations 
to  him  for  the  well  drawn  portrait  and  valuable  memorial  which 
he  has  presented  to  them  of  hi^  accomplished  Sister. 


Art.  V.  The  Rise  and  Progress  qf  HeUgion  in  the  Smd;  by  P. 
Doddridge,  D.D.  With  an  Introductory  Essay^  by  John  Foster. 
12mo.  Price  60.  pp.  627.  Glasgow..  1825. 

ITTHIS  is  one  of  the  very  valuable  series  of  *  Select  Christian 
-■•  •  Authors'  now  in  course  of  publication  from  the  Glasgow 
Press,  and  which,  we  believe,  owes  its  origin  to  the  recom- 
mendatory suggestion  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Some  of  the  intro- 
ductory addresses,  which  form  a  distinguishing  featiire  of  the 
work,  are  of  permanent  worth.  Mr.  Erskine's,  in  particular, 
are  marked  by  all  the  peculiar  richness  and  piquanby  of  his 
style  of  thought  and  composition.  But  in  all  respects  of 
onginality  and  impressiveness,  the  *  Essay^  before  lis  must 
stand  alone.  It  occupies  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  of  the  volume  ;  and  exhibits,  in  undiminished  excellence, 
the  same  extraordinary  faculty  of  unborrowed  conception, 
with  even  superior  powers  of  vivid  representation.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  striking  production  is  essentially  dramatic, 
though  the  forms  of  monologue  and  dialogue  are  not  preserved  ; 
and  we  have  been  not  a  little  reminded  of  Randolph's  Muse's 
Looking-glasse,  by  thie  succession  of  character^  and  scenes 
which  it  causes  to  pass  before  the  intellectual  eye.  A  higher 
praise,  must,  however,  be  assigned  to  it,  than  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  successful  exertion  of  talent  on  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest.  The  great  concern  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and 
circumstances  of  slight  import  and  unheeded  occurrence  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  profound  reflection  and  impressive  admo* 
iiition. 
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<  There  are  more  ways  to  derive  instructioQ  from  books,  than  the 
direct  and  chief  one,  of  applying  the  attention  to  what  they  contain. 
Things  connected  with  them,  by  natural  or  casual  association,  will 
sometimes  suggest  themselves  to  a  reflective  and  imaginative  reader, 
and  divert  him  into  secondary  trains  of  ideas.  In  these  the  mind 
may*  indeed^  float  along  in  perfect  indolence,  and  acquire  no  good ; 
but  a  serious  disposition  might  regulate  them  to  a  profitable  result. 

*  Of  these  extraneous  ideas,  the  most  obviously  occurring,  as  being 
the  most  directly  associated  with  the  book,  may  be  some  recolleo- 
tions  or  conjectures  concerning  the  author.  Perhaps  the  most  re* 
markable  circumstances  of  his  life  and  qualities  of  his  character  are 
well  known.  Some  of  these  may  come  on  the  reader's  mind^  sus- 
pend his  attention  to  the  written  thoughts,  and  draw  him  away  inte 
meditation  on  the  person,  perhaps  now  no  longer  on  earth,  who  once 
thought  them,  ana  deliberately  put  them  in  the  words  just  seen  on 

the  page. 

*  #  e  *  * 

^  Sometimes  the  conjectural  reference  to  the  former  possessors  and 
readers  of  books,  seems  to  be  rendered  a  little  lets  vague,  by  our 
Ending  at  the  beginning  of  an  old  volume,  one  or  more  nanes 
written,  in  $uch  characters,  and  perhaps  apcompanied  with  sucjll 
dates,  that  w^  ar^  assured  those  persons  must  long  since  have  doof 
with  ail  books.  The  name  is  generally  all  we  can  know  of  him  wIm^ 
inserted  it ;  but  we  can  thus  fix  on  an  individual  as  actually  havoig 
possessed  this  volqme ;  and  perhaps  there  are  here  and  there  cer0fo| 
marks  which  should  indicate  an  attentive  perusal.  What  manner  of 
person  was  he  ?  What  did  he  think  of  the  sentiinents,  the  passageib 
which  I  see  that  he  particularly  noticed  I  If  .thi^r^.be  opinions  berf 
which  I  cannot  admit,  did  he  believe  them  ?  If  th^re  be  counsels 
here  which  I  deem  most  just  and  important,  did  they  effectually  poft* 
suade  him  I  Was  his  conscience,  at  some  of  these  passages,  disturVft4 
or  calm  I  In  what  manner  did  he  converse  on  these  subjects  wi^ 
his  associates  i  What  were  the  most  marked  features  of  his  cbor 
racter,  what  the  most  considerable  circumstances  of  his  life,  in 
what  spirit  and  expectations  did  he  approach  and  reach  its  dose  I 
The  book  is  perhaps  such  a  one  a?  he  could  not  read,  without  being 
cogently  admonisned  that  he  was  going  to  his  great  accounts  be 
went  to  that  account ;  how  did  he  meet  and  pass  through  it  ?  Thqi 
is  no  vain  reverie.  He,  the  man  who  bore  and  wrote  this  name,  di4 
o,  at  a  particular  time,  though  unrecorded,  to  surrender  himself  Ip 
is  Judge.  But  I,  who  handle  the  book  that  was  his,  and  observe 
hjs  name,  and  am  thus  directing  my  thoughts  into  the  dark  after  the 
man^  I  also  aip  in  progress  toward  the  same  tribunal,  when  it  will  be 
proved,  to  my  joy  or  sorrow,  whether  I  have  learned  true  wisdom 
from  my  books,  and  from  my  reflections  on  those  who  have  pos^ 
sessed  ^d  read  them  before.' 

From  this  primary  idea  of  the  casual  associations  connected 
with  the  mere  tangible  substance  of  a  book,  Mr.  Foster  leads 
the  reader  forward  through  an  ascending  train  of  speculations^ 
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-sometimeB  attractive  by  their  ingenuity,  and  sometime^  almoat 
oppressive  by  their  awful  bearing  on  actual  experience^  up  to 
'considerations  of  the  most  Qverwhelming  importance  in  their 
application  to  life,  death,  and  eternity.  The  book — its  Author 
. — nis  character,  as  contrasted  or  illustrated  by  his  writings — 
his  motives — his  influence  for  good  or  evil — all  these,  with 
•their  collateral  and  incidental  elucidations,  pass  in  review, 
and  are  followed  up  by  a  lively  and  heart-searching  represea- 
tation  of  the  process  of  thought  and  feeling  which  might  be 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  minds  of  different  individuals 
when  brought  in  contact  with  such  a  book  as  the  '  Rise  and 
*  Progress.'  The  '  unbeliever'  is  left  without  excuse  for  his  con- 
itempt  and  gainsaying,  and  convicted,  on  his  own  chosen  ground 
'6f  argument,  of  weakness  and  self-contradiction.  Ingenuous, 
but  thoughtless  and  dissipated  youth,  is  addressed  in  lan- 
guage of  a  different  kind,  but  equally  cogent. 

••' '  Ify  neverthelessy  you  are  still  positive  in  the  resolution  that  you 
^p31  xlevote  your  attention  to  religion  at  a  more  advanced  period,  I 
ivduld  represent  to  you,  that  what  you  are  meanwhile  losing,  is  not 
%trt\j  so  much  time.  You  deem  there  is  a  peculiar  value  and  charm 
in  this  prime  of  your  life,  so  that  you  rejcHce  yoa  are  not  old,  nor 
)l^dle-aged.  You  do  so  even  independently  of  any  direct  thought  of 
.6M6g  so  much  further  off  from  the  latter  end.  And  what  is  this  %o 
Valued  peculiarity  of  youth  ?  Doubtless  it  is  the  plentitude  of  life, 
4he  vigour  and  elasticity  of  body  and  mind,  the  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, uie  liveliness  of  emotion,  the  energy  of  impulse  to  experiment 
find  daring.  Now  consider  under  what  signal  advantage  with  respect 
-€6  the  subseouent  progressi  religion  would  commence  its  course  in  the 
strength  of  these  animated  forces.  It  would  be  like  taking  a  steed  of 
4five  for  some  noble  enterprise,  instead  of  one  already  tamed  with  time 
mnd  labour,  or  nearly  worn  down.  You  would  thus  be  borne  onward 
llf  greater  length  before  the  vigour  of  nature  begins  to  remit,  and 
Would  have  acquired  a  principle  of  impulsion  to  advance^  after  that 
|>eculiar  vigour  should  have  ceased.  Your  youth  at  leaving  you  would 
seem  to  send  its  spirit  forward  with  you.  The  religious  career  thus 
tM>mmencing,  would  have  all  the  advantage  which  a  stream,  of  vast 
length  of  course,  acquires  from  rising  and  running  its  first  stage'on 
the  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  put  in 
motion  on  a  tract  little  better  than  flat,  and  creeps  heavily  on  for  want 
of  such  an  impulse  from  its  origin.  So  important  is  it  to  the  progress  of 

feIigion»  Uiat  it  should  have  the  utmost  benefit  from  its  rise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  Do  not  practise  any  dissimulation  with  yourself  on  the  subject. 
In  making  the  resolution  that  sometime  (and,  now,  honestly,  is  not  that 
a  time  willingly  regarded  as  far  off.')  that  sometime  you  will  apply 
yourself  to  religion,  you  plainly  intend  that  you  will  not  be  religious, 
that  you  will  be  estrangea  from  religion  till  then.  But,  in  resolving 
'that  It  shall  not  comm»DdjroU|  you  necessarily  must  wish  diat  neither 
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stadl  it  disturb  you.  You  wish  that,  during  all  the  time,  no  interfer- 
higf  no  opposing,  alarming  principle  may  abide  in  your  minds 
because  you  desire  to  enjoy  fullyt  ana  in  peace,  the  kind  of  happiness 
which  you  are  to  exclude  religion  in  order  to  enjoy.  You  are  wishing^ 
then,  in  effect,  that  your  affections  and  tastes  may  be  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  a  system  of  life  devoid  of  religidn,  that  your  judgement  may 
accommodate  itself  not  to  condemn  your  proceeding,  and  that  your 
conscience  should  either  be  guided  to  acquiesce,  or  repose  in  a  long, 
deep  sleep.  That  is  to  say,  while  you  are  resolving  that  at  some 
ladvanced  period  you  will  be  religious,  you  are  also  resolving  that, 
during  the  long  preceding  time,  you  will  yield  yourself  to  a  process 
for  consolidating  those  very  habits  which  will  fix  your  mind  in  a  con- 
firmed  antipathy  to  religion.  You  are  intending  to  enter  at  last  at 
consecrated  ground,  and  yet  are  surrendering  yourself  to  a  power, 
which  will  hold  you  back  with  the  grasp  of  a  fiend  when  you  attempt 
to  approach  its  border.  You  presume  that  the  latter  stage  of  yooff 
journey  shall  be  an  ascent  to  heaven,  and  yet,  in  this  earlier  one^ 
you  deliberately  choose  a  track  in  which  you  can  calculate  how  eadi 
,  downward  step  goes  in  aggravation  of  the  arduousness  of  that  ascent^ 
if  you  shall  indeed  ever  attempt  it :  as  if  a  man  who  had  to  reach  tibe 
summit  of  a  vast  mountain,  and  might  do  it  on  one  side  by  a  Umg"^ 
gradual,  and  comparatively  gentle  declivity,  should  prefer  essaying  it 
on  that  other  side,  where,  descending  first  to  a  great  depth  to  roBiA 
its  base,  he  must  then  climb  its  precipices.  Whatever  I  am  now 
gaining,  he  might  say  to  himself,  in  the  way  of  pleasant  indulgence^  \ti 
this  descent,  is  so  much  that  I  shall  find  to  have  been  gained  agdbM 
me  by  the  difficulty  on  yonder  steep.* 

If  we  were  called  upon'to  point  out  the  peculiar  excellence.of 
Mr.  Foster,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  in  that  singular 
force  and  vivacity  with  which  he  urges  the  stern,  uncompromis- 
ing  claims  of  duty,  and  lays  open  the  fallacy  of  the  various  pre- 
texts by  which  it  is  evaded,  together  with  the  vanity  and  danger 
of  the  pursuits  which  are  permitted  to  interfere  with  its  adequate 
discharge.  His  Missionary  Sermon  is  a  noble  attestation  to  bis 
skill  in  the  management  of  this  powerful  argument ;  and  the 
following  extract  from  the  essay  now  in  our  hand,  is  not  inferior 
in  energy  and  truth. 

'  It  may  be  allowed  to  descend  to  still  more  special  illustrations. 
We  may  suppose  one  of  you  to  direct  his  look,  or  his  walk,  over  a 
piece  of  ground,  in  which  he  has  the  rights  of  a  proprietor — ^till  his 
successor  shall  take  them.  He  might  reflect,  that  this  space  of  earth 
has  more  occupied  his  thoughts  and  affections,  has  been  beyond  com- 
parison a  more  interesting  reality  to  him,  than  the  author  aind  sus- 
tainer  of  the  whole  creation.  Then  let  him  look  again  on  the  soil, 
exert  one  solemn  act  of  thought  toward  him  by  whom,  and  in  whom, 
all  things  exist,  and  judge  whether  this  be  not  a  horrid  impiety. 
Another  of  you  has  gazed  upon,  and  leaned  over,  the  material 
wUcb  represents  wealth,  and  confers  the.  power  of  it ;  he  has  stbbd 
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by  his  gody  delighted  and  ab&orbedf  without  tl^ttght  or  care  reopecH-' 
ing  any  other,  in  earth  or  heaven.    It  shdnld  be  possible,  when,  he 
riball  find  himself  in  this  situation  agdin^  to  copstraio  himself  to  one 
effort  of  serious  reflection;  and  when  he  has  done  so,  let  him  teU 
whether  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  a  yoice  say,  **  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee/'    Some  of  you  may  be  men  of  a  more  refined  taste*  and 
nay  have  drawn  into  your  possession  a  rich  collection  of  the  works 
of  genius*  in  literature  and  art.    Let  them  confess  tp  themselves  whe- 
ther they  have  not  contemplated  the  splendid  and  growing  accumula^ 
lion  with  a  delight,  a  care*  and  a  pride*  of  incomparably  stronger 
peevalence  in  the  mind*  than  any  sentiment  regarding  the  Divinity. 
To.  be  thus  environed  with  the  productions  (even  though  they  little* 
in  truth,  consulted  them)  of  the  most  vigorous  and  cultivated  minds 
p£  many  regions  and  ages*  constituted*  perhaps*  a  kind  of  heathen 
ehrsium*  in  which  they  were  insensible  of  any  necessity  of  converse 
with  the  perfect  Intelligence*  the  Source  of  all  mental  light*  of  all 
hetraty  and  grandeur.    £ut*  shall  tbeir  dwelling  amid$t  the  collected 
r^ults  of  thinking*  be  itself  a  cause  la  disable  them  f^r  reflection  ?  If 
pot>  let  them  consider  what  is  the  true  quality  of  that  passion  by 
vAich  they  are  rendering  this  abode  the  scene  of  a  voluntary  exile 
fcmk  *f  the  Father  of  lights*"  raising  as  it  were  a  wall  constructed  of 
thf^  works  and  monuments  of  human  intellect*  to  shut  thernselves  up 
from  his  communications.     And  let  them  reflect  how  melancholy  it 
must  be,  to  go  away  from  amidst  the  pomp  of  literary  treasures*  poor 
(and  the  more  so  for  the  very  passion  for  possessing  them*  and  the 
tddkttry  of  tbem  as  possessed)  in  all.  the  attainments  and  dispositions 
preparatory  to  an  entrance  on  that  scene  where  no  truth*  no  intel- 
lectual glory,  no  ideas  or  realities  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  can  be 
apprehended  separately  from  their  Divine  Original.     Let  the  gratified 
possessor  look  again  at  the  imposing  array  of  the  vehicles  of  all  that 
b^been  the  most  powerful*  admirable*  and  enchanting  in  human 
tkopgbt  and  fancy^  but  with  a  reflection  with  which  he  may  never 
before  have  surveyed  the  spectacle.     Here  is  the  intellectual  world 
concentrated*  as  is  were*  and  embodied  before  me.    It  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  wbich  the  brevity  of  life*  with  its  many  employments  and 
ffrievances*  will  permit  to  be  of  any  avail  to^  me  for  a  valuable  use  ; 
but  1  find  there  is  a  principle  operating*  which  can  turn  the  whole 
collectively  to  a  pernicious  eftect.    For,  the  more  I  delight  myself  in 
being  surroundea  with  this  affluence  of  the  productions  of  naind,  the 
logg  I  nm  disposed  to  communication  with  Him  whose  living  influence 
on  my  spirit  can  alone  make  me  wise  and  happy.    But  can  I  be  con- 
tent to  tnink  that  I  shall,  after  a  little  while*  retire  from  this  proud 
temple  to  the  honour  of  human  intellect*  actually  doomed  to  take 
wicn  me  an  unfitness  ao^uired  in  it  for  the  life  of  intelligence  and 
felicity  in  the  immediate  pres^i^ce  of  God  ?» 

We  could  easily  and  willingly  multiply  extracts  such  as 
these*  but  we  have  given  enough  to  excite  a  wish  to  possess  the 
vbple.  Gratified,  however,  as  we  are  with  the  appearance  of 
tins  essay*  vb  »re  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  best  possible 
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iutrodtiction  to  the  admirable  work  of  Doddridge.  The  perasBt 
of  the*  prefatory  pages  demands  a  very  diflferent  effort  of  mind« 
from  that  which  is  required  by  the  subsequent  portion ;  and  its 
effect,  though  equally  intense,  belongs  to  another  class  of  sensa- 
tions, or  rather  is  suited  to  a  distinct  state  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Foster  is  not  less  intelligible  than  the  Author  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress,  but  it  requires  a  more  decided  effort  of 
mind  to  follow  his  leading ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  two 
descriptions  of  readers,  one  of  which  shall  dwell  upon  his  vigo* 
rous  and  imaginative  composition  with  fixed  attention  and 
strong  emotion,  \vhile  the  other  shall  turn  with  more  congenial 
admiration  to  the  simpler  eloquence  of  Doddridge.  • 

A  fierce  caricature  of  Doddridge's  mild  and  characteristto 
countenance  is  prefixed  :  mustachios,  a  banditti  beard,  an(}  a 
Judas  wig  are  alone  wanting  to  make  it  a  very  satisfactory 
edition  of  the  Saracen's  head. 


Art.  VI.  The  Christian  PsaUnisty  or  Hj^mnSf  selected  and  crigintd* 
By  James  Montgomery.  12mo«  pp.  444«.  Price  5s.  Glaisgow, 
1825. 

"nZE  have  now  a  tolerable  variety  of  collections  for  the  pur<r 
*^  poses  of  religious  worship,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  tbm 
acknowledged  merit  of  some  among  thern^  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  feeling  that  something  in  this  way,  both  more  select 
and  more  complete,  is  still  wanting.  Some  of  those  in  use 
are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  views  of  different  sects;  othem 
have  not  been  compiled  with  sufficient  regard  to  tfhe  affinities 
between  verbal  articulation  and  musical  cadence.  There  is 
much  excellent  poetry  that  would  make  an  ill  figure  in  the 
hands  of  a  composer,  or  the  throats  of  a  choir.  In  short, 
whatever  the  origin  of  such  a  sentiment  may  be,  there  does 
exist  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a  manual  of  devotional  poetry, 
adapted  for  congregational  singing,  would,  if  selected  with 
knowledge  and  practical  skill,  be  highly  acceptable  to  Chris- 
tian churches.  There  are  ample  materials  for  such  a  compila- 
tion, and  we  would  lay  it  down,  as  a  rule  never  to  be  departed 
from,  that  nothing  oi  inferior  or  doubtful  quality  should,  on 
any  pretext,  be  admitted.  The  neglect  of  this  has  marred 
many  an  otherwise  excellent  Selection.  Some  dull  favourite, 
some  sterile  lyric  by  an  unrefusable  friend,  some  anxiety  to 
please,  or  fear  to  offend,  certain  individuals,  have  interfered 
with  the  symmetry  of  a  well-arranged  plan,  and  given  it  the 
aspect  of  incoherence.  There  should  be  nothing  of  what  is 
tecbnieally  chilled  balaam,  nothing  to  fill  up  an  aWkward^gap ; 
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v^ere  completeness  might  be.  unattainable,  its  absence  would 
be  preferable  to  bad  proportion.  A  picturesque  ruin  is  better 
than  an  entire,  if  awkward,  structure.  A  regiment  is  more 
efficient  when  the  poltroons  are  sent  to  guard  the  baggage. 

No  selection  can  ever  be  popular  of  which  the  hymns  of 
Watts  do  not  form  the  foundation.  In  particulars  he  has  been 
surpassed,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  without  a  rival ;  and  if,  in 
some  of  his  productions,  he  has  failed,  in  the  large  proportion 
he  has  combmed  more  of  the  specific  requisites  for  congrega- 
tional psalmody,  than  any  who  have  come  after  him :  as^to 
his  predecessors,  we  are  not  aware  of  any,  with  perhaps  a  par- 
tial exception  in  favour  of  Bishop  Ken,  that  can  be  considered 
as  approaching  him. 

<  Next  to  Dr.  Watts  as  a  hymn  writer,  undoubtedly  stands  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley.  He  was  probably  the  author  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  compositions  of  this  kindy  with  less  variety  of  matter  or  man- 
ner,  than  any  other  man  of  genius  that  can  be  named.  Excepting 
his  **  Short  Hymns  on  Passages  of  Scripture,''  which  of  course  make 
the  whole  tour  of  Bible  literature,  and  are  of  very  unequal  metit, — 
Christian  experience^  from  the  days  of  afflictions,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  doubt,  fear,  desire,  faith,  hope,  expectation,  to  the 
transports  of  perfect  love,  in  the  very  beams  of  the  beatific  vision,— 
Christian  experience  furnishes  him  with  everlasting  and  inexhaustible 
themes ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  has  cdebrated  them  with 
an  affluence  of  diction,  and  a  splendour  of  colouring,  rarely  surpassed. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  invested  them  with  a  power  of  truth,  {ind 
endeared  them  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  affections,  with  a 
pathos  which  makes  feeling  conviction,  and  leaves  the  understanding 
utde  to  do  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  heart.  As  the 
Poet  of  Methodism,  he  has  sung  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  they 
were  expounded  among  that  people,  dwelling  especially  on  the  per- 
sonal appropriation  of  the  words  of  eternal  life  to  the  sinner,  or  the 
saint,  as  the  test  of  his  actual  state  before  God,  and  admitting  no* 
thing  less  than  the  full  assurance  of  faith  as  the  privilege  of  be. 
lievers :— 

<  <<  Faith,  miehty  faith,  the  promise  sees. 

Relies  on  that  alone. 
Laughs  at  impossibilities. 

And  says*— It  shall  be  done. 

*  *^  Faith  lends  her  realising  light. 
The  clouds  disperse,  the  shadows  fiy. 

The  Invisible  appears  in  sight. 
And  God  is  seen  by  mortal  eye !" 

'  These  are  glimpses  of  our  Author's  manner,  broad  indeed,  and 
awful,  but  signally  illustrative,  liise  lightning  out  of  darkness,  re- 
vealing for  a  moment  the  whole  hemisphere* .  Among  C«  Wesley's 
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highest  achievements  may  bte  recorded,  •*  Comey  O  thou  traveller 
unknown/'  &c.  page  43>  in  which,  with  consummate  art,  he  has 
carried  on  the  action  of  a  lyrical  drama ;  every  turn  iin  the  conflict 
with  the  mysterious  being  against  whom  he  wrestles  all  night,  being 
marked  with  precision  by  the  varying  language  of  the  speaker,  ac- 
companied by  intense,  increasing  interest,  till  the  rapturous  moment 
of  discovery,  when  he  prevails,  and  exclaims,  **  I  know  thee. 
Saviour,  who  thou  art,*'  &c.  The  hymn,  page  364,  **  Come  on,  my 
partners  in  distress/'  &c.  anticipates  the  strains,  and  is  written  almost 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  triumphant.  "  Thou  wretched  man  of 
sorrow,**  &c.  and  its  corapanion^'piece,  **  Great  Author  of  my  being,** 
&c.  pages  278,  9,  are  composed  witli  great  strength  and  fervency  of 
feeling, — feeling  congenial,  yet  perfectly  contrasted  with  that  in  the 
former  instance ;  for  here,  instead  of  the  society  of  saints  and  angels, 
he  indulges  lonely,  silent  anguish,  desiring  **  to  live  and  die  alone" 
with  God,  as  if  creature-communion  had  ceased  with  him  for  ever* 
**  Thou  God  of  glorious  majesty  !"  &c*  page  158,  is  a  sublime  con- 
templation in  another  vein;  solemn,  collected,  unimpassioned  thought, 
but  thought  occupied  with  that  which  is  of  everlasting  import  to  a 
dying  man,  standing  on  the  lapse  of  a  moment  between  *'  two  eter- 
nities." The  hymn  on  the  Day  of  Judgement,  **  Stand  the  omni- 
potent decree,"  begins  with  a  note  abrupt  and  awakening  like  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  victorious  flights  of  our  Author.  Such  pieces  prove,  that 
if  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  are  less  varied  than  might  have  been 
desired  for  general  purposes,  it  was^  from  choice,  and  predilection  to 
certain  views  of  the  Gospel  in  its  effects  upon  human  minds,  and 
not  from  want  of  diversity  of  gifts.  It  is  probable,  tbiat  the  severer 
taste  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  greatly  tempered  the 
extravagance  of  Charles,  .pruned  his  luxuriances,  and  restrained  hb 
impetuosity,  in  those  hymns  of  his  which  form  a  large  proportion, of 
the  Methodist  collection;  the  few  which  are  understood  to  be  John's 
in  that  book,  being  of  a  more  intellectual  character  than  what  are*' 
knowcf  to  be  Charles's,  while  the  latter  are  wonderfully  improved  by 
abridgiement  and  compression,  in  comparison  with  the  originals  aiT 
they  were  first  given  to  the  public* 

Doddridge,  Toplady,  Cowper,  Beddoirie  are  names  too  well 
Jcnown  to  need  our  eulogy,  and  as  we  are  not,  at  present,  in- 
tending to  frame  a  hymnological  code,  we  shall  not  attempt  a 
discriminative  estimate  of  their  excellencies  and  defects.  jBut 
there  are  less  obvious  sources  from  which  contributions  may 
be  obtained  ;  and  one  of  thiese,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have 
lain  under  a  sort  of  ban  and  interdict,  has  furnished  Mr. 
Montgomery  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of  devotional 
poetry. 

*  Give  to  the  windB  thy  fears ; 

Hope  and  be  undismayed ; 
God  hears  thy  sighs,  and  counts  thy  tears. 

Vol.  XXV,  N.S.  P 
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God  shall  lifl  up  thy  head. 
Through  waves,  through  clouds  and  storms^ 
He  gently  clears  thy  way ; 
Wait  thou  his  time ;  so  shall  the  night 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day. 

*  He  every  where  hath  sway. 
And  all  things  serve  his  might ; 

His  every  act  pure  blessing  is. 

His  path,  unsullied  light. 

When  He  makes  bear  his  arm. 

What  shall  his  work  withstand  > 
When  He  his  people's  cause  defends. 

Who,  who  shall  stay  his  hand  ? 

*  Leave  to  his  sovereign  sway. 
To.  choose,  and  to  command  ; 

With  wonder  filled,  thou  then  shalt  own. 

How  wise,  how  strong  his  hand. 

Thou  comprehend'st  him  not ; 

Yet  earth  and  heaven  tell, 
God  sits  as  sovereign  on  the  throne^ 

He  ruleth  all  things  well. 

^  Thou  seest  our  weakness,  Lord ; 

Our  hearts  are  known  to  Thee ; 
O,  lift  thou  up  the  sinking  hand. 

Confirm  the  feeble  knee ! 

Let  us,  in  life  and  death, 

Boldly  thy  truth  declare  ; 
And  publish,  with  our  latest  breath. 

Thy  love  and  guardian  care.' 

These  fine  stanzas  are  from  the  Moravian  Hymn-book,  and 
there  are  other  examples  of  equal  worth  from  the  same  cQlIec- 
tion.    The  last  section  of  the  volume  contains  about  a  hundred 
*.  original  hymns'  by  Mr.  Montgomery  himself,  and  a  ipore  in* 
teresting  series  of  compositions  will  not  be  found  in  the  pagea 
of  the  most  highly  favoured  among  the  writers  of  sacred  poe- 
try.   They  are  not  overloaded   with  epithet  and  ornament, 
though  there  is  enough  of  decoration  to  give  colour  to   the 
thought  and  feeling.     Evangelical  simplicity  and  devotional 
sentiment  are,  however,  their   distinguishing  characteristics ; 
and  with  Mr.  M/s  pure  taste  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  since 
nothing  can  betray  greater  infirmity  of  judgement  than  the 
sacrifice  to  the  imagination,  of  that  which  concerns  the  heart. 
The  following  is  an  average  specimen. 

*  Thou,  God,  art  a  consuming  fire ; 
Yet  mortals  may  find  grace, 

From  toil  and  tumult  to  retire. 
And  meet  Thee  face  to  face. 
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«  Though  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord !»' 

Seraph  to  seraph  sings ; 
And  angel'choirs,  with  one  accord, 

Worship,  with  veiling  wings ; — 

'  Though  earth  thy  footstool,  heaven  thy  throne. 

Thy  way  amidst  the  sea ; 
Thy  path  deep  floods,  thy  steps  unlcnown, 

Thy  counsels  mystery ; — 

'  Yet  wilt  thou  look  on  him  who  lies 

A  suppliant  at  thy  feet ; 
And  hearken  to  the  feeblest  cries 

That  reach  the  mercy-seat. 

*  Between  the  Cherubim  of  old 
Thy  glory  was  expressed ; 

But  God,  through  Christ,  we  now  behold 
In  flesh  made  manifest. 

^  Through  Him  who  all  our  sickness  felt. 

Who  all  our  sorrows  bare ; 
Through  Him  in  whom  thy  fulness  dwelt. 

We  offer  up  our  prayer. 

*  Touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  woes, 
Jesus  our  High  Priest  stands ; 

All  our  infirmities  he  knows ; 
Our  souls  are  in  his  hands. 

*  He  bears  them  up  with  strength  divine. 
When  at  thy  feet  we  fall : 

Lord,  cause  tny  face  on  us  to  shine ; 
Hear  us — on  Thee  we  call.' 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  ourselves  under  much  obligation  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  for  this  volume,  both  as  an  excellent  manual 
of  devotion,  and  a  collection  of  delightful  poetry.  It  is  de- 
cidedly of  a  higher  order  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  that 
we  are  acquainted  with ;  compiled  under  the  guidance  of  better 
canons  of  selection,  and  printed,  as  far  as  our  recollections 
serve,  without  any  of  that  affectation  of  editorship  and  altera- 
tion which  has  so  frequently  annoyed  us.  There  are  several 
hymns  of  antique  character,  and  remarkable  for  the  racine^s 
and  vigour  which  such  compositions  frequently  exhibit,  that 
are  new  to  us ;  and  there  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  effect 
of  judicious  adaptation,  in  a  hymn  formed  by  the  selection  of 
five  stanzas  from  one  of  Merrick's  psalms  consisting  of  seven- 
teen. The  collection  is  divided  into  five  parts.  1.  Scripture 
subjects. — 2.  Prayer  and  Praise. — 3.  Special  Occasions. — 4» 
Miscellaneous  Hymns. — 5.  Original  Hymns.    The  '  Introduc- 
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*  tory  Essay'  is  full  of  instruction  and  interest ;  the  extract  that 
we  nave  given  will  sufficiently  illustrate  its  general  character. 
If  the  volume  meet  with  a  reception  in  any  degree  proportioned 
to  its  merits,  it  must  become  extensively  popular. 

We  would  by  all  means  recommend  the  immediate  expulsion 
of  the  marvellous  attempt  at  graphic  embellishment  that  fronts 
the  title. 


Art.  VII.  Naval  Records  :  or  the  Chronicles  of  the  Line  of  Battle 
Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  from  its  First  Establishment  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Part  I.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  334.  Price  8s. 
London,     1824* 

'T^HE  glaring  discrepancies  that  are  so  unceasingly  and   so 
-■•  bewilderingly  encountered  in  historical  reading,  have  some- 
times tempted  us  to  the  wish  that  all  national  records  were  re- 
stricted to  the  simple  statement  of  dates  and  results,  unless  the 
commentary  could  be  so   ample   and  minute  as  to  afford  all 
requisite  means  of  e^xamination  and  adjustment.      Prejudice, 
pride,  and  interest  have  a  strange  influence  on  the  organs  of 
reception  and  communication,  and  men  of  veracity  will  not 
only  unconsciously  throw  over  their  narratives  the  colour  of 
their  feelings,  but  will  actually  contemplate  the  same  occur- 
rence with  different  eyes  in  the  precise  ratio  of  their  personal 
concern  in  the  event.     In  all  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  truth  ;  but  it  becomes  of  incalculable  im- 
portance when  the  public  weal  is  so  deeply  at  stake,  as  in  the 
conduct  and  issue  of  military  operations.     Has  a  battle  been 
lost  ? — we  can  only   ascertain   the  causes  of  the  disaster  by  a 
minute  and  unvarnished  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  the  general,   and 
with  the  quality  and  numbers  of  his  troops.     Does  the  tide  of 
victory  turn  against  England  in  her  career  of  naval  triumph  ? — 
it  is  of  the  last  necessity  that  an  accurate  knowledge  be  ob- 
tained of  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  inquiry,  whether  our 
failures  have  been  the  effect  of  relaxed  discipline,  erroneous 
system,  inferior  strength,  or  disastrous  casualty.      In  this  re- 
spect, the  researches  of  JMr.  James  have  been  of  the  highest' 
utility.    If  he  has  stripped  our  successes  against  the  French 
navy,  of  the  glare  which  incomplete  statements  had    given 
them,  he  has  abated  the  mortification   and  dismay  which  our 
reverses  in  the  maritime   war  with  America,  were  calculated  to 
produce.  If,  in  the  former  instance,  his  statements  rebuked  pre- 
sumptuous exultation,  in  the  latter,  they  offered  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable counteraction  of  all  tendency  to  despondency  in  the 
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apprehension  of  disgrace.  That  his  strictures  were  productive* 
of  irritation,  and,  in  one  instance,  of  lamentable  disaster,  may 
be  a  subject  of  grief,  but  cannot  invalidate  either  their  force  oP 
their  propriety.  . 

These  observations  are  so  far  applicable  to  the  small  volume/ 
in  our  hands,  as  that  it  contains  little  more  than  a  brief  sum«. 
mary  of  the  histo^  of  the  different  line  of  battle  ships  now  in* 
the  British  navy,  including  the  successive  individuals  which- 
have  borne  the  same  name,  from  its  first  regiilar  establishment 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  ill  done ;  though  an  ex-^ 
ceedingly  wordy  preface,  chiefly  relating  to  the  most  eligible, 
system  of  giving  names  to  ships  of  war,  does  not  tend  to  awa- 
ken favourable  anticipations.  Neither  can  we  altogether  un- 
derstand the  advantage  of  prefixing  to  each  article,  a  rather 
lengthy  expos6  of  the  meaning,  historical,  geographical,  my-, 
thological,  or  lexigographical,  of  the  nominal  distinctions  ac- 
tually existing-  The  narrative,  however,  given  in  explanation 
of  the  name  of  the  Armada  74,  is  written  with  spirit. 

*  It  was  on  the  ever  memorable  2lst  day  of  July,   1588,  that  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  with  his  flag  flying  in  the  Royal  Ark,  had  first 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  favourable  position  to  windward,  for  attacking 
the  enemy ;  and  it  was  the  Defiance  armed  sloop  that  had  the 
honour  of  firing  the  first  broadside  against  the  Invincible  Armada*. 
This  was  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  from  that  time  till  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  similar  attacks  were  renewed  on  every  practicable  occa- 
sion ;  during  which  the  superior  skill  and  daring  courage  of  the  Eng* 
lish  seamen,  in  their  fierce  combats  with  such  gigantic  opponents,  be- 
came  every  day  more  decisive,  and  had  called  on  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  for  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  big-, 
high  office ;  by  which  the  Lords  Thomas  Howard  and  Sheffield,  with 
the  captains  John  Hawkins  and  Martin  Frobisher,  had  been  knighted 
by  him  at  sea,  as  an  honourable  testimony  of  their  gallant  achieve- . 
ments.    In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  some  ships,  and, 
more  of  martial  confidence,  had  arrived  at  the  anchorage  offCalais^ 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  the 
Lord  High  Admiral   had,  on  his  part,  formed  a  junction  off  Dover,, 
with  the  fleet  of  reserve  under  Sir  William  Winter.     By  these  last, 
on  the  night  of  the  28th,  it  was  resolved   to  spread   consternation 
among  the  enemy  ;  and  eight  fire-ships,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tains Young  and  Prowse,  were  sent  down  among  them,   with  such 
alarmiDg  effects,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  ships  slipped 
their  cables  and  put  hastily  to  sea ;  many  endeavoured,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  reach  Gravelines,  where  they  were  attacked  and  broken 
through  by  the  divisions  under  Drake  and  Hawkins,  aided  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  grand  fleet.      Thus  dispersed  and  discomfited,   express 
afler  express  was  sent  from  Calais  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  urging  an 
immediate  junction  of  his  force,   that  they  might  proceed  to  the 
Thames.      But  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  blocked  up  by  an  English 
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squadron,  and  replied  by  requesting  for  himself  immediate  relief,  tn* 
this  distressing  dilemma,  dreading  a  second  attack  from  the  English 
fire-ships,  and  finding  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  ships,  was  boldly  pressing  down  upon  him,  the  Duke  made  an. 
ineffectual  attempt  to  g:ain  time  by  retreating  back  a  certain  distance 
to  the  westward ;  for  hard  gales  from  the  north-west  speedily  stopped 
his  progress  that  way,  and  most  alarmingly  forced  nis  large  ships 
down  towards  the  shoally  coast  of  Zealand ;  but  relieved  from  thi(( 
situation  of  imminent  dangert  by  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind  to  the 
south*west,  he  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was- 
finally  resolved,  that  as  the  Duke  of  Parma  could  not  join  them,  and 
the  English  were  every  moment  increasing  in  numbers  and  boldness, . 
the  object  of  the  Armada  was  completely  unattainable,  and  no  choice 
remained  for  them  but  retreating  north  about,  back  to  the  country 
from  whence  they  came.  No  sobner  was  this  mortifying  resolution 
made  known,  than  it  was  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  whole  sea  be-^ 
came  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  mules  and  other  animals,  thrown 
overboard  as  unnecessary  consumers  of  provisions,  or  useless  incum- 
brances. Under  these  circumstances,  the  English  fleet  pursued 
them  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  then  tibandoning  them  to  their 
fate,  returned  to  their  country  covered  with  glory,  Thus  far,  man 
had  done^  and  nobly  done,  his  part ;  the  Invincible  Armada  had  ad- 
vanced through  the  Channel,  and  had  been  signally  defeated  by  com- 
paratively a  force  of  frigates,  and  the  glory  of  England  was  complete, 
^ut  now  the  awful  God  of  storms  and  tempests  rose,  and  with  his 
dreadful  arm  scattered  this  mighty  host  through  all  the  bidden  shoals 
and  rocks  of  a  perilous  navigation ;  so  that  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  large  ships  of  war,  brought  out  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
scarcely  sixty  returned  to  Spain,  covering  the  land  with  universal 
mourning. 

*  How  much  the  lofly-minded  Elizabeth,  at  this  juncture,  felt  in* 
debted  to  the  unparalleled  services  of  her  navy,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  lasting  confidence  she  placed  in  the  Lord  High  Admiral;  to 
whom,  in  the  decline  of  her  life,  she  entrusted  alone  the  charge  of 
suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Essex  ;  and  of  whom  she  was  always 
heard  to  say,  •*  he  was  born  to  serve  and  save  his  country.^^  To  the 
Armada,  under  the  special  blessing  of  Providence,  we  owe  the  tri- 
umphant adoption  of  Alfred's  illustrious  policy,  and  with  it  the  ever 
forcible  conviction,  that  the  cheapest  and  best  defence  of  our  island  is 
the  dominion  of  the  seasJ  ^ 

The  various  particulars  connected  with  the  services  of  the 
different  vessels,  seem  to  have  been  collected  with  sufficient 
care,  and  are  stated  in  an  interesting  way.  The  following  his- 
tory of  the  Canada  74,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen. 

*  On  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1759,  the 
fleet  under  Vice- Admiral  Saunders,  with  the  army  which  went  out 
under  Major-General  Wolf,  had  completed  the  reduction  of  Quebec, 
after  a  great  battle  fought  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  where  the  gal* 
lant  Wolf  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
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<  Six  years  aflterwards,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty,  1764*,  the  Canada  of  74*  guns  was  built  at  Woolwich, 
measuring  16S9  tons  ;  but  not  any  thing  material  is  recorded  of  her 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war,  1781,  when  she  captured, 
after  a  chase  of  seventy  leagues,  the  Santa  Leocadia,  the  first  cop- 
pered Spanish  frigate,  mounting  34  guns,  with  280  men,  commanded 
oy  Don  Francisco  de  Wynthusien,  a  knight  of  St.  Jago,  and  the 
flame  officer  whose  flag  was  flying  at  the  mast-head  of  the  St.  Josef, 
when  she  was  taken  by  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  in  the  splendid  battle  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent. 

'  In  the  month  of  March  in  the  same  year,  the  Canada,  Captain 
Sir  G.  Collier,  was  with  Admiral  Darby  when  he  relieved  Gibraltar* 

*  Chief  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  the  Britannia  of  100  guns. 

'  In  the  following  year,  1782,  the  Canada,  commanded  by  the 
Honourable  Captain  William  Cornwallis,*  (whose  retreat  off  L'Ori- 
ent  has  since  covered  him  with  glory,)  fought  most  gallantly  when 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  thrice  gloriously  repulsed  the  very 
superior  fleet  of  the  Count  de  Grasse  from  the  anchorage  at  St. 
Kitt'g. 

*  Chief  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  including  two  flags  and 
one  superior  pendant,  the  Barfleub  of  90  guns. 

*  And  on  the  memorable  12th  day  of  April,  in  the  same  year, 
1 782,  that  is,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Ma-* 
jesty,  the  Canada,  commanded  by  the  same  intrepid  officer,  bore  a 
very  distin^ished  part  in  the  battle  when  Admiral  Sir  George  B. 
Rodney  earned  his  great  and  glorious  victory  over  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  off  Guadaloupe,  capturing 
the  Yille  de  Paris,  with  the  commander  in  chief,  and  four  more  ships 
of  the  line.  The  Canada  was  one  of  Sir  George  Rodney's  seconos, 
and  with  the  Formidable  broke  through  the  enemy's  line ;  after  which 
the  Hector  struck  to  her;  but  the  Canada  bravely  passed  on  to 
attack  the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  first  rate ;  and  though  the  Count  de 
Grasse  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  strike  to  any  thing  but  a  flag, 
it  was  the  furious  little  black  ship  (the  Canada)  whose  name  he  first 
inquired. 

*  The  Canada's  returns  were  12  killed,  23  wounded.  The  fleet 
was  thanked  by  Parliament. 

*  '  When  Captain  Cornwallis  first  joined  the  Canada  at  Spithead, 
the  ship's  company  signed  what  is  called  a  round  robin,  pledging 
themselves  not  to  fire  a  single  gun  till  their  wages  then  due  were 
paid.  On  seeing  this.  Captain  Cornwallis  instantly  ordered  all  hands 
on  the  quarter  deck,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  pithy  style. 
«'  My  lads,  the  money  cannot  be  paid  till  we  return  into  port.  As 
for  your  not  firing  a  single  gun,  rll  clap  you  along-side  the  first 
large  French  ship  we  meet,  and  the  devil  himself  won't  keep  you 
from  firing  whole  broadsides.''  The  Jacks  heard  this  in  perfect 
good  humour,  and  all  returned  to  their  duty.  It  appears.  Captain 
Cornwallis  kept  his  word.' 
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*  Chief  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  inelttding  three  flags  a&d 
ewe  broad  pendant,  the  Formidabi  e  of  98  guns 

*  In  Augastt  1782,  the  Canada  lost  her  mizen-mast  in  a  harri-i 
rane,  when  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  other  ships  foundered. 

*  In  May,  1796,  the  Canada  was  at  the  reduction  of  St  Lucia 
by  Rear- Admiral  Christian. 

*  Chief  ship*  the  Thunderer  74r. 

*  In  July,  1798,  this  ship  encountered  a  danger  ofl'  a  very  uniisuaf 
\ntidi0  While  standing  under  easy  sai4,  across  the  bay  of  biscay,  hi 
such  weather  as  a  small  boat  might  live  in,  there  suddenly  rose  be-" 
Ibfe  her  bows  an  immense  lofty  sea,  which  in  an  instant  overwhelmed 
the  forecastle,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  with  such  violence, 
that  two  men  lost  their  lives  and  several  were  wounded.  Of  this 
extraordiiKiry  wave  there  was  neither  warning  nor  repetition,  nor  was 
it  felt  by  any  other  ship  in  the  squadron. 

*  On  the  12th  day  of  October*  in  the  same  year,  1798,  the  Ca- 
KADA,  commanded  by  Captain  Eyles,  bore  the  flag  ot*  that  highly 
distinguished  officer,  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  when',  off  the  coast  of  Done- 
gal, with  a  squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war,  including  three  of  the 
Htte^  he  made -the  important  capture  of  the  Hoche  of  80  guns,  Com- 
modore Bompard,  with  four  frigatesj  part  of  a'  squadron  of  nine  ships 
•f  w^r,  sent  ottt  fbr  the  expi^ss  purpose  of  supporting  rebellton  'm 
Ireland.  The  Hoche  was  added  to  our  navy"  by  the  name  of  the 
I>onegal. 

•' '  In  the  year  1800,  the  Canada,  commanded  by  the  Honourable 
Oaptain  M.  de  Courcy,  was  with  Sir  Edward  Pellew^  acting  in  con^ 
jtHvction  with  Major*General  Maitland,  assisting  the  Royalists  and 
Chouans  in  Quiberon  Bay. 

*  Chief  of  thirteen  ships  of  war,  including  seven  of  the  lifae,  I/Im- 
i^TUEtJx  of  80  guns. 

*  *  Nummary. — Rdief  of  Gibraltar,  three  glorious  repulses  of  the 
^ilemy's  fleets,  and- dtstinguishfed  in  the  niemorabld  battle  6f  Guada- 
loupe*  The  redactidn  of-St^  Lucia,  important  capture  of  the  Hoche 
ffcid  part  of  her  squadron,  with  other  servicet.-  Once  thanked  by 
Parliament/     pp.  105—108.  .     . 

We  could  have  wished  that  in  the  little  anecdotes  inserted 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  editor  had  been  less  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  impious  expletives  with  which  they  arc  offensively 
Interlardigd. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Poor  Man^s  Preservative  against  Popery  t  addresied  to 
the  Lower  Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  &en 
Joseph  Blanco  White,  formerly  Chaplaiti  to  the  King  of  Spaihf 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Seville,  now  a  Clergyman  in  the  Church 
of  England.    12mo.  pp.  130.  Price  Is.  6d.    London.  1825. 

2.  Letters  Jrom  Spain,  By  Don  Leucadio  Doblado.  8vo.  pp.  48i« 
London.  1822. 

¥F  the  Irish  were  not  Roman  Catholics,  the  people  of  Eng- 
^  land  would  be  miich  less  at  a  loss  on  two  points  :  the  firdi 
respects  what  Popery  is  ;  the  second,  bow  it  should  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  really  a  lamentable  thing,  that,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  principles  of  Protestantism  should  have  made  sd 
little  way  among  us,  or  should  be  so  ill  understood,  that  ond 
half  the  nation  seem  to  consider  them  as  no  longer  worth  con- 
tending for,  and  the  other  half  are  acting  in  palpable  oppo- 
sition to  them.  With  some  persons,  to  call  Popery  by  its 
right  name,  is  to  slander  the  Irish.  With  others,  to  plead 
for  the  rights  of  Ireland,  is  high  treason  against  the  Protes- 
tant religion  as  by  law  established.  Put. Ireland  out  of  th^ 
question,  and  is  tnere  a  man,  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  goes  hy  the  name  of  a  Protestant,  that  could  look 
at  France,  at  Spam,  at  Portugal,  at  Naples,  stt  Austria,  and 
doubt  what  Popery  is,  was,  and  ever  shall  be  ?  Would  all  the 
O'Donnells,  and  O'Connells,  and  Cobbetts,  and  Sheils  b^ 
listened  to  for  one  moment,  when  they  presume  to  deny  fell, 
history,  contradict  all  existing  fact,  and  stake  the  welfkre  of 
Ireland  on  a  lie  ?  Put  Ireland  out  of  the  question  again,  and 
is  there  a  good  man,  not  to  say  a  wise  man,  who,  looking  at 
Prussia,  at  Hanover^  at  the  Netherlands,  at  America,  could 
doubt  how  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
State?  Hafe  Popery  ever  been  put  down,  can  it  be,  ought  it  to 
be,  by  the  arm  of  power  and  policy  ?  No,  it  thrives,  like  all 
other  systems  of  faith,  upon  discouragements,  converts  pe- 
nalties into  bounties,  acquires  compactness  and  force  by  the 
sUper-incumbent  pressure,  becomes  plausible  only  because  it 
is  oppressed,  and  under  the  meek  form  of  a  suppliant,  iu 
hardly  recognised  to  be — Popery.  This  is  why  so  many  per- 
sons in  this  country  are  deluded  into  the  idea,  that  it  has 
undergone  some  marvellous  transformation,  —  that  the  ten- 
horned  beast  has  become  a  lamb.  Every  wher^  but  in  Ireland, 
Popery  is  seen  as  it  is.  The  policy  of  a  Protestant  Govern-* 
ment  has  served  at  the  same  time  to  perpetuate  and  to  disguise 
iL  We  have  endowed  it  with  the  national  feeling^  of  a  whote 
people,  who,  but  for  the  injustice  they  have  suffered  as  Irish- 
men, might  long  ere  this  have  ceased  to  be  Papists. 
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But  we  are  not  dow  going  to  speak  of  Ii  land,  but  simply 
of  Popery.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term?  In  one  wora, 
the  religion  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  We  cheerfully  admit,  that 
all  Roman  Catholics  are  not  Papists,  and  many  of  the  more 
enlightened  of  that  class  lament  and  deprecate  alike  the  cor- 
ruptions and  the  policy  of  the  Papacy,  distinguishing  between 
the  Church  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  term  Popery  is  to 
them  an  offensive  and  inapplicable  one ;  but  it  is  the  fittest 
word  to  describe  the  religion  of  the  many,  by  whom  no  such 
distinction  is  recognized.  Popery  is  the  religion  of  Spain  : 
Popery  is  the  religion  of  Ireland.  And  without  entering  into 
altercations  with  either  Mr.  O'Connell  or  Mr.  Mac  Donnell  as 
to  particular  facts,  we  may,  by  studying  its  character  in 
foreign  countries,  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  its  essential  nature 
in  the  sister  island. 

The  Author  of  this  little  Tract  comes  forward  as  a  cqmpetent 
and  unexceptionable  witness^  to  supply  the  information  that  is 
now  most  wanted.  He  is  of  Irish  extraction,  by  birth  a  Spa- 
niard, regularly  bred  and  ordained  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago,  on  conscientious  grounds,  came  over  to  this  country, 
leaving  behind  every  thing  that  was  most  dear  to  him,  besides 
veiy  good  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  the  prospect  of  rising 
to  higher  stations  of  honour  and  emolument.  Such  a  man  has 
^  a  right  to  speak,  and  every  claim  to  be  heard ;  he  knows,  by 
'experience,  whereof  he  affirms  ;  and  the  only  requisite  to  make 
his  testimony  valid,  therefore,  is,  common  honesty.  We  have 
no  private  information  to  communicate  respecting  Mr.  White, 
but  the  auspices  under  which  this  Tract  appears,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  voucher  for  his  respectability.  We  cannot  say, 
that  the  dialogue  is  very  felicitously  managed.  Mr.  the 
IReader  bears  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  our  old  friend 
Twilight,  in  Mr.  Sykes's  Dialogues.  The  information,  how- 
ever, IS  of  the  highest  interest,  and  may  be  termed  original, 
being  drawn  chiefly  from  personal  knowledge  ;  which  can  be 
said  of  few  modern  publications  on  the  Popish  controversy. 
The  account  which  tne  Author  gives  of  his  own  history  and 
conversion,  we  shall  extract  entire,  without  regarding  the  inter- 
locutions by  which  it  is  broken  into  insipid  dialogue. 

*  I  had  scarcely  arrived  at  my  fourteenth  year,  when,  believing 
that  the  life  in  which  I  could  most  please  God  was  that  of  a  Clergy- 
man, I  asked  my  parents  to  prepare  me  for  the  Church ;  which  they 
agreed  to  with  great  joy*  I  passed  many  years  at  the  university, 
took  my  degrees,  and,  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  was  made  % 
Priest.  It  is  the  custom  in  Spain,  when  certain  places  become  va- 
cant in  cathedrals  and  other  great  churches,  to  invite  as  many  der- 
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gymen  as  wHl  allow  themselves  to  be  examined  before  the  public' 
to  stand  candidates  for  the  vacancy.  After  the  trial  of  their  learn- 
ing, the  judges  appointed  by  law,  give  the  place  to  hioi  whom  they 
believe  to  be  most  competent. — I  should  be  ashamed  to  boast ;  but  so 
it  happened,  that,  soon  after  my  becoming  a  Priest,  I  was  made  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  way  1  have  just  told 
you. — All  had  been,  hitherto,  well  enough  with  me ;  and  I  thank 
God  that  the  ease  and  good  fortune  which  had  always  attended  met 
did  not  make  me  forget  my  duties  as  a  clergyman. — Doubts,  how- 
ever, had  occurred  to  me  now  and  then,  as  to  whether  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  true.  My  fear  of  doing  wrong  by  listening  to 
Uiem,  made  me  hush  them  for  a  long  time ;  but  all  my  peace  of 
mind  was  gone.  In  vain  did  I  kneel  and  pray ;  the  doubts  would 
mul  '"^^  upon  me,  disturbing  all  my  devotions.  Thus  I  struggled 
month  after  month,  till,  unable  to  answer  the  objections  that  con- 
tinuallv  occurred  to  me,  I  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  my  heart. 

*  1  lived  ten  years  in  the  most  wretched  and  distressed  state  of 
mind.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  my  being  happy  but  the  liberty  of 
declaring  my  opinions  ;  but  that  is  impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic, 
who  lives  under  the  laws  which  the  popes  have  induced  most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  to  establish  in  their  kingdoms.  I  could  not 
say,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  may,  under  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  ^'  I  will  no  longer  be  a  spiritual  subject  of  the 
pope:  I  will  worship  God  as  my  conscience  tells  me  I  should,  and 
according  to  what  i  find  in  the  Bible.''  No :  had  I  said  so,  or  even 
much  less ;  had  any  words  escaped  me,  in  conversation,  from  which 
it  might  be  suspected  that  I  did  not  believe  exactly  what  the  pope 
commands,  I  should  have  been  taken  out  of  my  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  carried  to  one  oH^  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  Often 
indeed,  very  often  have  I  passed  a  restless  night  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that,  in  consequence  of  some  unguarded  words,  my  house  would 
be  assailed  by  the  minister  of  the  inquisition,  and  I  hurried  away 
in  the  black  carriage,  which  they  used  for  carrying  dissenters  to 
their  dungeons.  Happy  indeed  are  the  people  of  these  kingdoms, 
where  every  roan's  house  is  his  castle  ;  and  where,  provided  he  has 
not  committed  soipe  real  crime,  be  may  sleep  under  the  protection  of 
a  mere  latch  to  his  door,  as  if  he  dwelt  in  a  walled  and  moated  for- 
tress 1  No  such  feeling  of  safety  can  be  enjoyed  where  the  tyranny 
of  popery  prevails.  A  Roman  Catholic,  who  is  not  protected  by 
Protestant  tatoSf  is  all  over  the  world  a  slave,  who  cannot  utter  a 
word  against  the  opinions  of  his  church,  but  at  his  peril,  **  The 
very  walls  have  ears,"  is  a  common  saying  in  my  country.  A  man 
is  indeed  beset  with  spies ;  for  the  church  of  Rome  has  contrived  to 
employ  every  one  as  such,  against  his  nearest  and  dearest  relations. 
Every  year  there  is  publicly  read  at  church,  a  proclamation,  or  (as 
they  call  it)  a  bull  from  the  pope,  commanding  parents  to  accuse 
their  children^  children  their  parents,  husbands  their  wives,  and 
wives  their  husbands,  of  any  words  or  actions  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.    They  are  told,  that  whoever  disobeys  this  com. 
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inftnd,  not  only  incurs  damnation  for  his  own  soul,  but  is  the  cause 
of  the  same  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  spare.  So  that  many  have 
had  for  their  accusers  their  fathers  and  mothers,  without  knowing  to 
i^hom  they  owed  their  sufferings  under  the  inquisitors  ;  for  the  name 
of  the  informer  is  kept  a  most  profound  secret,  and  the  accused  is 
tried  without  ever  seeing  the  witnesses  against  him. 

^  My  mother  was  (i  lady  whoru  all  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 
loved  for  her  goodness  and  ch&»ty  ;  and  indeed  I  often  saw  her  de- 
nying herself  even  the  common  comforts  of  life,  that  she  might  have 
the  more  to  give  away.  I  was  her  favourite  child,  being  the  eldest ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  mother  to  love  with  more  ardent  affection 
than  that  she  shewed  towards  me.  Well,  as  I  could  not  entirely 
conceal  my  own  mind  in  regard  to  popery,  she  began  to  suspect 
that  I  was  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic  in  my  heart.  Now,  she  knew 
that  the  pope  had  made  it  her  duty  to  turn  informer  even  against  her 
oWn  child,  m  such  cases ;  and  dreading  that  the  day  might  come, 
when  some  words  should  drop  from  me  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  which  it  would  be  her  duty  to  carry  to  the  judges,  she 
used  to  avoid  my  company,  and  shut  herself  up,  to  weep  for  me.  I 
CDuld  not,  at  first,  make  out  why  my  dear  mother  shunned  my  com- 
pany; and  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  her  apparent  unkindness.  I 
might  to  this  day  have  believed  that  I  had  lost  her  affection,  but 
that  an  intimate  friend  of  her's  put  me  in  possession  of  the  whole 
thing 

*  When  I  had  in  my  own  mind  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
Christian  Religion,  though  I  tried  to  enjoy  myself,  and  indulge  my 
desires,  I  could  find  neither  happiness  nor  comfort.  My  mind  was 
naturally  averse  to  deceit,  and  i  could  not  brook  the  necessity  of 
acting  publicly  as  the  minister  of  a  religion  which  I  believed  to  be 
&lse.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  As  for  wealth  and  honours,  heaven 
knows  they  did  not  weigh  a  straw  against  my  love  of  manly  openness 
and  liberty.  I  once,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  a  friend  who 
livedjat  Cadiz,  and  whom,  after  many  years  absence,  I  have  lately  seen 
in  London,  to  procure  me  a  passage  to  North  America,  whither  I 
wished  to  escape ;  trusting  to  my  own  labour  for  subsistence.  But 
when  I  looked  round  and  saw  my  dear  father;  and  mother  on  the 
declme  of  lite;  when  I  considered  that  my  flight  would  bring  their 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  tears  would  gush  into  my  eyes, 
and  the  courage  which  I  owed  to  anger,  melted  at  once  into  love  fbr 
the  authors  of  my  being.  Ten  years  of  life  did  I  pass  in  this  hot  and 
cold  fever,  this  ague  of  the  heart,  without  a  hope,  without  a  drop  of 
that  cordial  which  cheers  the  very  soul  of  those  who  sacrifice  their 
desires  to  their  duty  under  the  blessed  influence  of  religion.  At  last 
it  pleased  God  to  afford  me  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pope,  and  make  me  willingly  and  joyfully  submit  to  the  easy  yoke 
of  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  ways  of  Providence  for  my 
change  appear  so  wonderful  to  me,  that  I  feel  almost  overcome  when 
I  earnestly  think  upon  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  certain  I  could 
not  leave  Spain  for  a  Protestant  country,  without  giving  a  death-blow 
to  my  parents.    Could  any  human  being  have  foreseen,  in  the  year 
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1807,  that  in  1810,  my  own  father  and  mother  would  urge  me  to  leate 
my  country  for  England  ?  And  yet,  so  it  came  to  pass.  You  have 
heard  how  Buonaparte  entered  Spain  with  the  design  of  placing  bis 
brother  Joseph  upon  the  throne  of  that  country ;  how  for  a  time  he 
seemed  to  have  obtained  his'wishes,  when  his  armies  advanced  till  they . 
came  within  view  of  Cadiz,  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  last  iiope 
of  the  Spaniards.  I  was  at  that  time  at  Seville,  my  native  town  ;  and 
as  the  French  troops  approached  it,  all  those  who  would  not  submH  to- 
their  government,  and  bad  the  means  of  removing  to  another  place, 
tried  to  be  before-hand  with  them,  by  taking  their  flight  to  Cadiz.  My 
parents  could  not  abandon  their  home ;  but  as  tliey  abhorred  the 
French  troops,  and  hated  the  injustice  of  their  invasion,  they  were 
anxious  that  I  should  quit  the  town.  Here  I  saw  the  most  favourable 
opening  for  executing  my  long  delayed  pltsn  for  escaping  the  religious 
tyranny  under  which  I  groaned :  and  pretending  that  I  did  not  feel 
secure  at  Cadiz,  prepared  in  four  days  to  leave  my  country  for  England. 
I  knew  it  was  for  ever ;  and  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  recollection  of  the 
last  view  I  took  of  my  father  and  mother.    A  few  weeks  after  I  found  . 

myself  on  these  shores.' 

♦  «  «  •  « 

*  In  this  s^ate  of  mind  I  went  one  Sunday  to  Church,  out  of  mere 
curiosity ;  for  my  thoughts  ^ere  at  that  time  very  ^r  from  God  and  ' 
his  worship.     The  unmeaning  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic^  had 
made  me  sick  of  churches  and  church-service.     But  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  prayers,  I  perceived  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  the 
warm  heartiness,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  your  prayer-book,  my  heart,  which  • 
for  ten  years  had  appeared  quite  dead  to  all  religious  feelings,  could  . 
not  but  show  a  di^osition  to  revive,  like  the  leafless  trees  when  breathed 
upon  by  the  first  soft  breezes  of  spring.     God  had  prevented  its  becom- 
ing a  dead  trunk  :  it  gave  indeed  no  signs  of  lire;  but  the  sap  waa 
stirring  up  from  the  root.     This  was  easily  perceived  in  the  effect 
which  the  singing  of  a  hymn  had  upon  me  that  morning.    It  beginsy 

*  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys. 
Transported  with  the  view  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.' 

*  The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  beautiful  hymn  penetrated  my 
soul  like  the  first  rain  which  falls  upon  a  thirsty  land.  My  long  im- 
pious disregard  of  God,  the  Father  and  Supporter  of  my  life  and  beings 
made  me  Uush  and  feel  ashamed  of  myself;  and  a  strong  sense  of  the 
irrational  ungratetuloess  in  which  I  had  so  long  lived,  forced  a  pro^ 
fusion  of  tears  from  my  eyes.  I  left  the  church  a  very  different  man 
from  what  I  was  when  I  entered  it,  but  still  very  far  from  being  a  true 
believer  in  Christ.  Yet,  from  that  day,  I  began  to  put  up  a  very  short 
prayer  every  morning,  asking  for  light  and  protection  from  my  Creator, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  goodness.  It  happened  about  that  time,  that 
some  books  concerning  the  truth  of  religion — a  kind  of  works  in  which 
this  cotmtry  excels  all  others — ML  in  my  way.  I  thought  it  fair  to 
examine  the  matter  ag«n«  though  I  iraagmed  that  no  man  could  ever 
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answer  th«r  arguments  against  it,  which  had  become  quite  familiar  t(» 
m3'  mind.  As  I  grew  Jess  and  less  prejudiced  against  the  truth  of 
Divine  Revelation,  I  prayed  more  earnestly  for  assistance  in  the  im* 
portant  examination  in  which  I  was  engaged.  I  then  began  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  pleased  God,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
to  remove  my  blindness,  so  far  as  to  enable  me  with  humble  sincerity 
to  receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Church  of 
England.' 

We  have  remarked,  that  Popery  is  the  religion  of  the  Court 
of  Rome.  This  is  not  only  true  inasmuch  as  the  Romish 
Church  is  the  author  of  that  faitb^  but  because  it  is  also  the 
object  of  faith,  and  that  not  as  an  abstract  object,  nor  merely 
as  a  political  head.  The  Church  of  Rome,  that  is,  the  spiri- 
tual power  in  the  person  of  every  priest,  is  as  truly  the  ultimate 
object  of  faith  to  every  consistent  Romanist,  as  Christ  is  the 
object  of  faith  to  every  Christian.  Upon  this  foundation  is  the 
whole  superstructure,  doctrinal  as  well  as  administrative,  built. 
As  the  Scripture  declares,  that  "  there  is  no  other  name  given 
among  men  by  which  we  must  be  saved,  but  that  of  Christ 
Jesus,  so.  Popery  teaches,  that  there  is  no  other  Church  in 
which  we  can  be  saved  but  that  of  Rome.  "  Peace  be  with 
all  them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus,"  says  St.  Paul.  Peace  be 
with  all  them  that  honour  the  Pope  of  Rome,  says  the  Roma- 
nist. "  Whosoever  believeth  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
saved,"  says  the  Scripture.  Whosoever  believeth  in  his  priest 
shall  be  saved,  says  the  Antichrist.  "  This  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing, and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,*'  says  the  former,  "  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners" — that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  able  to  save  sinners,  maintains  the  latter. 
"  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  God  bv  him,  seeing  that  he  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us. '  Wherefore  the  priest  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  the  Church  by  him,  seeing  that  he  has 
the  power  of  absolution  and  especial  interest  with  the  army  of 
saints  who  make  intercession  for  all  good  Catholics.  On  the 
power  of  the  priest,  every  essential  doctrine  hinges.  Transub- 
stantiation.  Purgatory,  Confession,  Indulgeucies,  (including 
under  the  latter  the  whole  system  of  penance  and  meritorious 
commutation,)  these  four  pillars  of  the  whole  system  have  for 
their  common  .  foundation,  the  plenary  authority  pretended  to 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  flowing  down  from  its  infallible  head, 
our  Lord  God  the  Pope,  to  every  ordained  divinity  in  the 
priesthood.  All  the  other  doctrines  of  this  Church  are  variable 
accidents :  they  have  or  have  not  been,  may  be  or  may  not  be 
hpid  by  dutiful  sons  of  the  Church.  Councils,  orders,  churches 
have  differed  in  their  decisions  respecting  some  material  points^ , 
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— as  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  have  done  on  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  different  opinions  have 
in  like  manner  been  maintained  respecting  keeping  faith  with 
heretics.  Many  are  the  sects  and  subdivisions  within  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  and  fierce  have  been  their  contentions.  But  the 
only  essential  and  immutable  article  of  faith,  because  the 
foundation  of  every  other,  is  the  ghostly  power  of  Mother 
Church  as  administered  by  all  her  legitimate  priests,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  can  transubstantiate,  absolve,  remit,  sell  merit, 
dispense  grace,  loose  from  the  pains  of  hell,  and  confer 
eternal  life.  In  order  to  ensure  these  benefits,  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  applicant  is,  faith  in  his  priest  and  confession 
to  him,  with  certain  penances  and  payments  as  the  fruits  of 
repentance,  that  is,  good  works  in  the  tangible  shape  of  mint- 
age. If  a  man  profess  himself  a  Catholic,  and  never  confess 
himself  to  a  priest,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  will  not  be 
acknowledged  as  any  better  than  a  heretic.  And  if  the  priest 
never  sees  his  money,  if  he  never  pays  for  a  mass,  or  buys  an 
indulgence,  subscribes  to  no  purgatorian  society,  brings  no 
offering  to  the  altar, — he  is  a  heretic  in  heart,  and  is  fit  only 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Holy  Office  for  contumacy. 

That  this  is  no  misrepresentation  of  the  fact,  at  least  as  re^ 
gards  Spain,  Mr.  White  bears  witness.  A  priest,  in  that 
country,  even  when  raised  to  that  office  from  among  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  is  entitled  to  have  his  hands  kissed  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  even  by  a  prince  of  his  communion.  *  Chil- 

*  dren  are  taught  devoutly  to    press  their  innocent  lips  upoa 
'  those  hands  to  which,  they   are  told,    the   very  Saviour  of 

*  mankind,  who  is  in  heaven,  comes  down  daily.'  This  wor- 
ship of  the  priest  by  the  laity,  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
he  is  able,  by  repeating  a  few  words,  to  convert  the  wafer  into 
the  very  body  of  Christ.  Such  is  the  practical  and  political 
effect  of  the  inoffensive  doctrine  (as  it  has  been  deemed  by  some 
very  liberal  Protestant  senators)  of  Transubstantiation  !  And 
so  far  does  this  benefit  of  clergy  extend  in  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  states,  that  a  priest  cannot  be  tried  by  the  judges  of 
the  land  for  even  the  most  horrible   crimes.     *  Murders  of  the 

*  most  shocking  nature,'  says   Mr.  White,  '  have  often  been 

*  perpetrated  by  priests  in  my  country,  but  I  do   not  recollect 

*  an  instance  of  their  being   put   to   death,  except  when  the 

*  murdered  person  was   also  a  priest.' 

This  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is  also  a  never  failing  source 
of  profit  to  the  priesthood. 

*  The  notion  that  they  have  the  power  of  ofiering  up  the  whole 
living  person .  of  Christ  whenever  they  perform  mass,  paved  the  way 
to  the  doctrine  which  makes  the  mass  itself  a  repetition  of  the  great 
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sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Under  the  idea  that  the  Priest 
who  performs  the  bloodless  sacrifice,  as  they  call  it,  can  appropriate 
the  wDole  benefit  of  it  to  the  individual  whom  he  mentions  in  his 
secret  prayer  before  or  after  consecration, — the  Roman  Catholics  are 
ei^er  all  over  the  world  to  purchase  the  benefit  of  masses  for  them- 
selves ;  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Saints  by  having  the  masses  done  in 
their  praise  ;  and  finally,  to  save  the  souls  of  their  friends  out  of  Pur- 
gatory by  the  same  means *..• 

« I^  it  is  said,  a  mass  is  a  repetition  of  the  great  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  priest  to  apply  the  benefit  of  it  to 
any  one,  then,  by  senaing  such  a  relief  to  a  soul  ia  Purgatory,  that 
soul  has  the  greatest  chance  of  being  set  free  from  those  burninji^ 
flames,  and  of  entering  at  once  into  heaven.  Who  that  believes  this 
doctrine,  will  spare  his  pocket  when  he  thinks  that  his  dearest  rela- 
tions are  asking  the  aid  of  a  mass  to  escape  out  of  the  burning  fur- 
nace ?  You  will  find,  accordingly,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  who  can 
afibrd  it,  forgets  to  pay  as  many  priests  as  possible  to  say  masses  for 
his  deceased  relations  and  friends ;  and  that  the  poor  of  that  persua- 
sion, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  establish  clubs  for  the  purpose  of 
^collecting  a  fund  out  of  which  a  certain  number  of  masses  are  to  be 
purchased  for  each  member  that  dies.  Their  accounts  are  regularly 
Kept,  and  if  any  member  dies  without  having  paid  his  subscription,  he 
is  allowed  to  be  tormented  to  the  full  amount  of  his  debt  in  the  other 
world,  where  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  according  to 
these  doctrines,  is  greater  than  in  this  life.  A  rich  man  may  sin 
away  and  settle  his  debt  with  masses :  the  poor  must  be  a  beggar 
even  at  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  and  trust  to  his  savings,  properly 
kept  and  improved  by  a  club,  or  to  the  charity  of  the  rich,  to  escape 
out  of  that  Purgatory  which  you  may  properly  call  the  Debtor's  side 
of  bell.* 

<  You  have  only  to  look  into  the  London  Roman  Catholic  Directory^ 
and  will  find  the  appointed  days  when  every  individual  of  that  per- 
suasion is  empowered  by  the  Pope  to  liberate  one  soul  out  of  Purga- 
tory by  means  of  a  plenary  indulgence.  These  indulgences  are  sold 
in  Spain  by  the  King,  who  buys  them  from  the  Pope,  and  retails 
them  with  great  profit.^ 

In  the  Spanish  colonies,  they  formed  a  regular  item  in  the 
ways  and  means,  and  may  be  found  enumerated  in  every  oflS- 
cial  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown. 

The  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  a  branch  of  the  same  homo- 
geneous system,  and  no  invention  of  the  Romish  Church  equals 
this  as  regards  the  power  it  gives  to  the  Priesthood.  The  poli- 
tical influence  of  a  King^s  Uonfessor  is  receiving  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  striking  illustii^tion  in  France  as  well  as  \tL 
Spain  ;  and  so  well  was  it  understood  in  former  times,  that  a 
law  was  made  in  Aragon  to  prevent  the  king  from  choosing  his 
own  priest.  But  the  demoralising  influence  of  ConfessiOti  is  a 
(till  more  serious  eviL    Mr.  White  speaks  from  his  own  expt^ 
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rience  both  as  Confessor  and  as  Penitent^  and  he  assures  us 
that  "  filthy  communication"  is  inseparable  from  the  confes- . 
sional.  Nay,  so  notorious  are  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  made 
subservient,  that  the  Popes  have  on  two  occasions  been  obliged 
to  enact  the  most  severe  laws  against  Confessors  who  should 
attempt  the  seduction  of  their  female  penitents.  As  this  is  a 
subject  little  understood  in  a  Protestant  country,  we  shall  cite' 
a  few  sentences  in  further  illustration  of  the  immoral  tendency 
of  this  abominable  institution,  from  the  amusing  and  well- 
written  volume,  entitled  "  Letters  from  Spain,'*  which  escaped- 
our  notice  on  its  first  publication,  but  which  we  have  since. 

Eerused  with  very  high  gratification.  It  contains  by  far  the 
est  account  of  the  moral  state  of  Spain  and  of  the  character 
of  the  Andalusian  Spaniards,  their  manners,  habits^  and  cus-* 
toms>  that  is  to  be  found  in  our  language.  Though  Don  Leu- 
cadio  is  obviously  a  nom  de  guerre,  he  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Don  Estebans  or  Espriellas,  and  other  imaginary  per- 
sonages ;  and  for  the  biographical  narrative  it  contains  of  a 
Spanish  clergyman,  we  have  understood  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Letters  is  indebted  to  the  Author  of  the  Tract  under  review. 
From  this  narrative  we  cite  the  following  paragraph. 

'  The  effects  of  confession  upon  young  minds,  are  generally  un« 
favourable  to  their  future  peace  and  virtue.     It  was  to  that  practice  I  • 
owed  the  first  taste  of  remorse  while  yet  my  soul  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
fant purity... ....These  evils  affect  nearly  equally  the  two  sexes;  but 

there  are  some  that  fall  peculiarly  to  the  lot  of  the  softer.  Yet,  the' 
remotest  of  all — ai  least  as  long  as  the  Inquisition  shall  exist — is  the 
danger  of  direct  seduction  from  the  priest.  The  formidable  powers 
of  that  odious  tribunal  have  been  so  skilfully  arrayed  against  the  abuse 
of  sacramental  trust,  that  few  are  found  base  and  blind  enough  to 
make  the  confessional  a  direct  instrument  of  debauch.  The  strictest 
delicacy  however,  is,  I  believe,  inadequate  fully  to  oppose  the  demo- 
ralizing tendency  of  auricular  confession;  Without  the  slightest 
responsibility,  and,  not  unfi*equently,  in  the  conscientious  discbarge 
of  what  he  believes  his  duty,  the  confessor  conveys  to  the  female  mind 
the  first  foul  breath  which  dims  its  virgin  purity.  He,  undoubtedly, 
has  a  right  to  interrogate  upon  subjects  which  are  justly  deemed  awk- 
ward even  for  maternal  confidence ;  and  it  would  require  more  thaa 
common  simplicity  to  suppose  that  a  discretionary  power  of  this  na- 
ture, left  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  men  beset  with  more  than  com- 
OKMi  temptations  to  abuse  it,  will  generally  be  exercised  with  proper 

oaittioo.' 

• 

Wben  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsebd  visited  Spain  in  the  year 
1786,  be  conversed  freely  with  several  Inquisitors,  who  assured 
him,  that  so  long  as  Celibacy  was  enforced  on  the  priesthood, 
dielaqiiisition.was  necessary  as  a  safeguard  of  public  morals, 
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betng  the  only  effectual  check  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Confe8-< 
sional !  The  Editor  of  Doblado^s  Letters  remarks,  in  a  note 
subjoined  to  the  fotegoing  citation : 

*  I  must  observe,  that  the  degree  of  deh'cacy,  or  its  opposite,  in  a 
cpnfessor — ^besides  the  individual  influence  of  virtue  and  good  breed- 
ing— must  greatly  depend  upon  the  general  refinement  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  exercises  his  powers.  Such  is  the  state  of  manners 
In  England,  that  few  or  none,  I  will  venture  to  say,  among  its  Catholic 
ibmales,  will  probably  be  aware  of  any  evil  tendency  in  auricular  con- 
fession. I  xvould  not  equally  answer  far  Ireland^  especially  among  the 
hwer  classes.* 

If  it  be  said  that  these  are  abuses,  the  fact  that  they  exist, 
^nd  that  no  law  can  reach  them,  nothing  short  of  a  secret  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal  independent  of  the  laws,  like  the  Inquisi- 
tion, is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  what  is  the  true  character  of 
the  institution.  But  in  cases  in  which  auricular  confession 
does  not  pollute,  it  enslaves.  ^  Let  those  who,  in  England,  are 
V  trying  every  method  of  disguising  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 

*  trines,'  says  Mr.  White,  *  shew  me  a  single  pious  book  of  com- 
'  mon  reputation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  does 

*  not  make  unHmited  obedience  to  a  confessor  the  safest  and  naost 
•perfect  way  to  salvation.*  Here  is  a  fair  challenge  :  it  comes 
to  the  point  on  a  question  of  fact. 

<  I  should  not  hesitate,'  he  adds,  *  to  assert  it  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  world :  in  the  same  proportion  as  a  Roman  Catholic  has  an  under- 
standing and  a  will  of  his  own  upon  religious  matters,  or  matters  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  religion,  in  that  same  degree  he  acts  against 
the  duties  to  which  he  is  bound  by  his  religious  profession.    The 
Roman  Church  makes  the  confession  of  every  sin  by  thought,  word, 
or  deed,,  necessary  to  receive  absolution  from  a  priest ;  and  teaches 
that,  without  absolution,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  obtaining  itt 
God  will  not  grant  remission  of  sins.     The  most  sincere  repentancot 
according  to  Uie  Romanists,  is  not  sufficient  to  save  a  sinner  without 
confession  and  absolution,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  applying  to 
a  priest.    On  the  other  hand,  they  assert,  that  even  imperfect  rc^n- 
tance,  a  sorrow  arising  from  the  fear  of  hell,  which  they  call  attrUioth 
will  save  a  sinner  who  confesses  and  receives  absolution.    The  e¥i- 
dent  object  of  doctrines  so  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures,  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  making  the  priesthood^  absolute  nmt 
iers  of  the  peofle^s  consciences.     They  must,  some  time  or  otbnrt 
(every  Roman  Catholic  is,  indeed,  bound  to  confess  at  least  onoe  a 
year,  undler  sentence  of  excommunication,)  intrust  a  priest  with  the 
inmost  secrets  of  thdr  hearts;  and  this,  under  the  impression  that  if 
any  one  sin  is  suppressed  from  a  sense  of  shame,  absokmon  mates  ihem 
guUty  of  sacril^e.    The  effiscts  of  this  bondage,  the  reluctance  whidi 
jyoung  people  especially  have  to  overcmne,  and  the  frequency  ^f^hair 
making  up  their  minds  to  garble  confession,  in  spite  of  ^Mir  bdK^f 
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that  they  increase  the  number  and  guilt  of  their  sins  by  silence,  are 
eyils  which  none  but  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  can  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with.' 

It  needs  scarcely  be  pointed  out  how  much  the  evil  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  removes  them  from 
the  operation  of  all  those  moral  checks  supplied  by  parental 
feeling  and  the  domestic  relations.  Fathers,  indeetl,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are,  but  their  children  are  the  offspring 
of  guilt.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  all  the  Romish  states,  la  ni6ce» 
or  some  equivalent  designation,  serves  only  as  a  conventional 
disguise  of  notorious  fact.  r 

Here  then  is  the  root  of  the  system ;  and  the  opposition  oif 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  pnests  of  Ireland  to  the  Bibl^ 
Society, — and  not  less  the  greater  part  of  the  opposition  raised 
against  it  by  Protestant  priests  within  the  English  hierarch]^*-^ 
apriDgsftom  the  very  reasonable  conviction  that  the  circulation 
Of  the  sacred  volume  will  tend  to  withdraw  the  consciences  of 
men  from  priestly  thraldom.  ''  Great  is  Diana  of  Ephesus,*' 
for  "  hy  this  craft  we  get  our  wealth.**  The  truth  or  falsehood 
of  particular  tenets  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  a  matter  of 
small  concern  to  her  priestnood ;  nay,  that  Church  is  a  theologit- 
cal  Proteus,  and  can  assume  almost  any  form  at  will  to  conciliate 
or  to  deceive  ;  but  touch  her  dominion,  her  spiritual  authority^ 
and  she  becomes  in  a  moment  bristled  with  anathemas.  Charge 
her  with  idolatry, and  she  can  answer  with  sophisms  and  subtil- 
ties,  disclaiming  what  she  cannot  defend.*  Charge  her  with 
cruelties,  and  she  can  retaliate,  however  unfairly.  Anecdotes, 
true  or  false,  are  a  small  shot  which  she  can  with  ease  shake  off; 
and  they  prove  nothing.  Imputations  of  disloyalty  and  disho* 
nesty  are  calumnies  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  disgrace 
and  injure  those  only  who  have  recourse  to  this  species  of  war-r 
fare  But  the  point  on  which  the  Protestant  advocate  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  close  with  the  Romanist,  is  the  spiritual  usurpa- 
tion on  which  the  whole  system  hinges.  We  wish  that  this 
were  better  understood.  It  would  shew  that  the  only  source  of 
danger  is  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  which  the  whole  policy 
of  the  English  Government  towards  Ireland  has  tended  to  con-^ 
itolidate  and  uphold.  Let  civil  liberty  be  established,  and  froni 
priestly  thraldom  the  nation  will  not  be  long  before  it  emanci* 
pate  itself.  Never  have  civil  liberty  and  Popery  been  found  in 
combination ;  it  is  impossible  from  their  very  nature,  that  they 
should  long  co^exist  We  have  seen  this  exemplified  in  Spain^ 
and  a  similar  struggle,  but  more  concealed^  is  going  forward  in 
France.  Give  the  jLrish  their  <^ivil  rights,  and  their  spiritual 
Uhexty  will  not  be  long  delayed.    Tb^  will  then  enter  into  the 
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-eonstitutional  attachments^  the  hereditary  feelings  of  Britons* 
and  say  to  their  priests,  Our  swords  are  the  king's,  our  con- 
sciences are  our  own. 


^Art.  IX.  Cottage  Comforts^  with  Hints  for  promoting  them,  gleaned 
from  Experience;  enlivened  with  authentic  Anecdotes.  By 
Esther  Hewlett.  Idmo.  pp.  2J6.   Price  2s.  6d.  London.  1825. 

THE  Author  of  this  domestic  cyclopedia  (for  such  it  might 
be  denominated)  is  extensively  known  as  the  Writer  of  a 
number  of  popular  religious  tracts  and  other  smaller  works  of 
^considerable  merit.  But  no  work,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  she 
has  hitherto  published,  will  be  so  generally  acceptable  and  be- 
come so  deservedly  popular  as  this  comprehensive  little  volume. 
It  comprises  no  fewer  than  742  articles,  arranged  under  the 
following  capital  heads  : — Moral  Character.  Choosing,  Taking, 
and  Entering  upon  a  Cottage.  Income  and  Expenditure. 
Cottage  Economy  ;  including  brewing.  Bread-making,  Curing 
Bacon,  Cookery,  Wine-  making.  Washing,  &c.  Keeping  Ani- 
mals, Poultry,  and  Bees.  Gardener's  Calendar.  Manage- 
ment of  Infants.  Hints  on  Sickness  and  Accidents,  including 
Domestic  Medicine  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick.  Education  of 
Children.  Recreations-  Cottage  Library.  Good  Neighbour- 
hood, and  Concluding  Advice. 

Mrs.  Hewlett  speaks  with  ^reat  diffidence  of  her  inability  to 
satisfy  herself  in  fhe  execution  of  her  present  performance, 
and  she  candidly  invites  any  friendly  suggestions  which  may 
tend  to  its  improvement.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  its 
multifarious  contents,  they  appear  to  us  uniformly  characte- 
rised by  the  economical  knowledge  and  sound  practical  sense 
which  are  the  fruit  of  experience  grafted  on  a  vigorous  under- 
standing. The  remarks  on  the  management  of  Infants  are,  in 
particular,  highly  useful  and  judicious  ;  and  the  pharmacopeia 
IS  kept  within  the  proper  limits  of  cottage  practice.  A  few 
paragraphs  will  sufficiently  shew  the  popular  and  lively  style  in 
which  these  hints  and  observations  are  conveyed. 

*  84.  Needle-work  is  reckoned  a  very  dead  penny.  I  do  suppose  it 
i«— but  it  is  at  any  rate  better  than  bemg  idle,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  does  not  wear  out  or  dirt  the  clothes  like  more  la- 
borious work. 

*  85.  Lace-making  I  do  call  a  dead  penny  indeed ;  the  poor  women 
who  live  by  it,  look  like  walking  spectres.  I  have  been  assured  by 
a  family  who  were  all  brought  up  to  lace-making,  that  the  whole  of 
their  diet  consisted  of  potatoes  and  tea-^that  they  never  rose  from 
ibeir  pillow  even  to  take  a  meal— but  that  the  first  ^thing  in  th« 
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* 

-momiflg,  their  inothtfr  put  on  tbe  tea-kettle,  «iid  the  "^tdtoe  poti'tbA 
brought  them  some  whenever  lliey  were  *  a  hungered^*  filling  up  the 
tea-pot  as  often  as  it  became  empty,  throughout  the  day ;  and  that 
by  this  dose  and  ruinous  application,  they  earned  barely  enough  for 
this  wretched  supply  of  food,  and  just  a  Sunday's  gown  once  m  Ifcro 
years  or  so.  The  appearance  and  wardrobe  of  that  family,  and  of 
lace-makers  in  general,  confirm  the  statement.  No  wonder  they 
are  a  miserable,  pale-faced,  puny  set,  the  prey  of  hysterics,  vapoolft, 
and' spasms— quite  helpless  and  notionless  in  common  things,  aftd 
utterly  unfit  to  bear,  rear,  or  manage  a  family.  1  do  not,  of  coane^ 
recommend  lace-making  to  eke  out  the  income  of  the  cottager^f 
wife- 

*  S6,  Of  knitting  I  think  very  difierentlv.  It  is  work  that  may 
be  taken  up  and  laid  down  in  a  moment.  A  set  of  needles  may  be 
bought  for  a  penny,  and  a  ball  of  worsted  for  another.  It  may  be 
done '  at  any  light,  or  with  a  child  in  the  arms  ;  and  when  you  are 
tired  of  stirring  work,  knitting  serves  very  well  for  a  rest.  In  sum- 
mer time,  yoq  can  take  a  walk  in  your  garden,  and  knit  as  you  go~- 
and  a  pair  of  knit  stockings,  when  they  are  done  (at  little  odds  and 
«nds  of  time)  are  worth  at  least  three  pair  of  the  best  wove  ones 
that  you  can  buy.  A  thrifly  cottager's  wife  has  no  stockings  for  her 
husband  or  herself  but  what  she  knits,  at  least  until  she  has  children 
old  enough  to  do  them  for  her.  A  good  knitter,  too,  may  generally 
get  employment  if  she  chooses  to  take  it  in.  And  if  the  scraps  of 
time  so  employed  add  but  sixpence  to  her  weekly  income,  it  is  not  to 
be  despised.  She  may  sit  and  blow  the  fire  Ions  lenough  before  she 
finds  sixpence  in  the  ashes,  or  loll  over  her  hatc^h long  enough  before 
she  sees  one  roll  down  the  street. 

'  87.  Binding  of  shoes  is  generally  performed  by  women,  and  one 
who  acQuires  the  habit  of  doing  it  neatly,  and  expeditiously,  may 
generally  get  good  employment  at  the  best  shops.  -    - 

'88*  If  a  youi)^  wite  has  an  opportunity  of  going  out  for  a  day's 
work  in  a  respectable  family,  I  think  it  is  a  pity  she  should  neglect 
it,  or  &ncy  herself  above  it.  She  is  W^ll  fed  through  the  day,  has 
her  shilling  or  fifleen  pence  clear  to  brin^  home  at  ni^ht,  and  often 
a  supper  for  herself  and  her  husband  ;  besides,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  keying  up  a  connexion  with  such  families-— you  have  a  friend  m 
case  of  sickness  or  difficulty.'    pp.  41, 2.  ' 

The  fiDllowing  paragraph,  cautioniDg  the  good  woman  to  let 
this  mode  of  employment  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  husband's  comforts,  contains  advice  not  less  needful  than 
salutary.  No.  720  may  be  referred  to  as  another  specimen^ 
shewing  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  cot- 
tagers, and  great  good  sense.  On  the  whole,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  that  this  little  volume  should  ^be  added  to 
every  vestry  library  and  every  cottage  library  in  the  country : 
the  purchase  money  will  soon  be  saved,  if  the  Author's  hints 
are  attended  to* 
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ArtX*  OU  JWtfiNlri»  a  »m2>m»/ or  Select  Fables  of  Esop^m 
Terser  Third  Edkioat  lo  which  ii  now  added  •  Second  Part. 
Ifimo.  London.  1S2S. 

i^^HE  first  eight  and  forty  Fables  m  this  pleasing  little  col- 
A  lectionj  were  published  many  years  ago  in  three  S|na)l 
books*  price  one  shilling  each ;  a  circumstance  which  will 
acoount  for  ihm  sot  having  caught  our  notice.  Mrs.  Trimmer 
is  stated  to  have  recommmeiided  them  strongly  in  her '  Oualdian 
«f  Education/  and  Mr.  Lindley  Miuray  speaks  of  the  votume 
M  the  best  publication  he  had  seen  of  the  kind.  It  has  been 
the  Author's  object,  to  present  the  fables  selected,  in  a  simple 
and  unadorned  style,  and  in  easy  versoj  with  a  view  to  *their 
being  committed  to  memory.  For  this  purpose,  we  think  them 
Tery  well  adapted,  in  proof  of  which  our  readers  shall  be  fa- 
voured with  two  specimens  taken  at  random-^ 

•  THE  PEACOCK'S  COMPLAINT. 

«  The  Peacock  to  Juno  preseated 

A  loud  and  distressful  petteion ; 
He  long  had  been  quite  oiscontented. 

And  thus  he  bewailed  his  condition  :— 
<<  I  wish  for  a  nightingale's  Toicog 

My  note  is  unequalPd  for  coarseness : 
To  hear  her  the  people  rdoice, 

While  all  the  rolks  laugh  at  my  hoarseness. 

*  The  goddess  replied  to  the  bird, 

**  You  are  Tery  ungratefoU  I  take  it : 
Your  petition  is  highly  absurd. 

Ana  I  wonder  you  ventured  to  make  it. 
Though  the  Nightingale's  song  is  so  fine. 

Yet  gratitude  still  is  your  duty ; 
For  greatly  superior  you  shine 

In  majes^,  elegance,  beauty."  . 


•  «  Oh !  Madam!"  the  Peacock 
^  My  beauty  is  ouite  unayailing ; 

While  I  with  no  voice  am  supplied. 
My  fiite  I  most  ^11  be  bewailing. 

My  beauty  I  hold  very  cheap: 
Peo^  stop,  j  osl  10  see  my  tail  glisten. 

One  mmute,.CQiitent  with  a  peep ; 

.  But  lo  her  they  stay  bdurs  to  listen." 

<  The  goddess,  to  end  the  debate. 
Replied, ''  Be  ooalent,  pretty  creature ! 

Each  bird  is  invested  by  Me 
With  one  grand  and  distni^guishing  feature ; 
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the  eigle  whh  itrengtli  ioar^  above ; 

You  are  noted  for  gracefully  walking ; 
Sweet  innocence  pictures  the  dove» 

And  the  parrot  is  &mous  for  talking. 

<  **  For  music  the  nightingale's  known^ 

That  quality  cnh  possessing ; 
And  thus  I  think  dearly  is  shewn9 

Tou  all  have  a  different  blessine* 
This  truth  then  npiust  forcibly  strike. 

That  just  as  you  value  and  use  it^ 
You  may  all  be  content  if  you  like» 

Or  may  all  be  unhappy  who  choose  it.' 


f»f 


•  THE  FOX  AND  THE  LION. 

'  When  Revnard  first  the  Lion  saw. 

He  trembled  like  an  aspin ; 
Panted  for  breath>  andy  struck  with  awCf 

Upon  his  back  lay  gasping. 

*  When  next  be  met  the  royal  beast. 

So  far  from  being  scared  at  him. 
He  was  not  frightoned  in  the  least. 
But  really  stood  and  stared  at  him. 

*  The  third  time  that  he  came  in  view. 

Assured,  and  rather  bolder, 
He  ran  and  said,  **  Sir,  how  d'ye  do  ?" 
And  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder* 

*  Said  he»  **  friend  Reynard,  thrice  you've  erred. 

You  bashfidt  &>&/,  and  rude  one !" 
Now,  thouefa  'tis  short,  upon  my  word. 
This  feble  is  a  good  one/ 

The  volume  contains  116  fables*  The  only  fault  we  are  dis- 
posed to  find  with  them,  is,  an  occasional  dinuseness,  owing  to 
which,  their  average  length  somewhat  exceeds  the  limits  of  an 
easy  task*  In  point  of  humour,  diese  fables  must  not  be  com* 
pared  with  Esop  in  Rhyme ;  stUl  less  will  they  admit  of  being 
ranked  with  Mrs*  Wolrarstan's  admirable  translations  from  La 
Fontaine ;  but  the  volume  amply  fulfils  its  modest  pretensions, 
and  will  be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  young  persons. 
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Art.  XL  SELECT  LITERARY  INPORMATIOX- 


The  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  Author  of  The 
Savoyard  and  other  poems,  (ati  interest- 
ing volume  whicli  must  be  in  the  recol- 
lection, if  not  in  the  possession  of  our 
regular  readers,)  has  in  the  press, 
if! -Tales  in  verse,  illu8trati?e  of  the 
fdOrd's  Prayer." 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
wiliiMshed,  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
French  Language,  illustrated  by  copi- 
oas  Examples  and  Exercises,  selected 
from  the  most  approved  French  Wri- 
ters; designed  for  the  use  of  Schools 


and  Private  Students.  By  J.  Rowb<K 
tham.  Author  of  a  German  Grammar, 
&c.,  and  Mastei*  of  thu  Classical,  Ma- 
thematical, and  Commercial  Academy, 
Walworth.' 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pablished,  So- 
phia ,de  lassaa  ;  or  a  P&rtraiture  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Kineteentlv  Century  ;  being 
a  minute  delineation  uf  the  Religious 
and  Dumestic  Habits  of  this  most  in- 
tecesfeing  Nation ;  with  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  the  Author  of  Elisabetb 
Allen,  or  the  Faithful  Servant. 


Art-  XIL  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOOaAPHY* 

Memoirs  and  Poetical  Remaius  of  the 
late  Jane  Taylor.  By  her  Brother,  Isaac 
Taylor.  2  vole.  Itmo.  Second  Edition. 
12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Morell, 
late  of  Norwich.  By  T.  Binney.  12mo. 
6fl. 

PINE  ABTS. 

The  Portable  Diorama ;  conststing  of 
Romantic,  Grand,  and  Picturesque  Sce- 
nery, with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
producing  the  various  effects  of  Sunrise, 
Sanset,  Moonlight,  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  Clouds,  the  Rainbow, 
&c.  on  the  principle  of  the  Diorama  in 
Regent's  Park:  accompanied  with  an 
entirely  new  work,  illustrated  ■  with 
plates,  entitled  the  Amateur's  Assistant; 
or,  a  series  uf  Instructions  in  Sketching 
from  Nature,  the  Application  of:  Per* 
spective,  Tinting  of  Skietches,  Drawing  . 
in  Water  Colours,  Transparent  Painting, 
&c.  The  whole  intended  as  a  stimultis 
to  young  persons  in'  the  pursuit  oC  a  de- 
lightful art,  by  enabling  them  to  deli- 
neate various  scenes  for  the  Diorama, 
as  their  taste  m»y  direct ;  thus  furnish- 
ing an  inexhaustible  source  of-  rational . 
enjoy ntent,  by  blending  Instruction 
with  Amiriement.  By  John  Clark. 
nuJed  up  in  a  handsome  box.  31.  3s. 
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Is  this  Religion  ?  or  a  Page  from  the 
Book  of  the  World.  By  the  Autlior  of 
May  you  like  it.  f.cap  8vo.  78. 

Hebrew  Tales;  selected  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Writings  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Sages.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
an  Essay  on  the  Uninspired  Literature 
^•the  Hebrews.  By  Hyman  Hurwitz. 
t^  8v^.^.  6d. 


Thoiights  on  ,  the  Advancement  of 
Academical  Education  in  England.  5s. 

POETay. 

Devotional  Verses.  By  Bernard  Bar* 
ton.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Prospect  and  other  Poems.  By 
Edward  Moxon.  f.cap  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Osric,  a  Missionary- Tale:  with  the 
Garden  and  other  Poems.  By  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth.  ]2mo.  5s. 

•     POLITICAL. 

Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,  The  Roman  Catholic  Question, 
and. the  Merits  of  Constitutional  Religi- 
ous Distinctions.  By  E.  A.  Kendall, 
£6q.  P.S.A.  Svols.  Svo^  11.  168. 

The  Grievances  of  Ireland,  their 
Canses  and  their  Remedies :  in  a  letter 
tb  Sir  Francis  ^rdett^  Bart.  M.P.  By 
William  Sturch,  Esq.  8vo. 

THBOLOCY. 

The  Christian  Psalmist,  or  Hynms 
selected  and  original.  By  James  Mont- 
gomery. i2mo.  5s. 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  principally  for  • 
PuWic   Worship.     Selected  from    Dr. 
Wa^ts   and  other  Authors,  by  Henry 
Forstcr  Border,  M.  A.  18mo.  4si 

Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Ductrines,^ 
and  Practical  Operation  of  Christianity.; 
By  Joseph  John  Gumey.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Charge  deUvered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Chester,  at  the  primary 
VisitaUon  in  Angust  and  September, 
1825.  By  Charles  James  Blomfield, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Chester.  4to. 

The  Memory  of  departed  Worth  :  an 
obituary  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hooper, 
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Art.  I.  1.  ^  Picture  of  Greece  in  1826 ;  as  exhibited  in  the  Pergonal 
Narratives  of  James  Emerson,  Esq.,  Count  Pecchio,  and  W*  H^ 
Hamphreys,  Esq.  Comprising  a  detailed  Account  of  the  late 
Campaign,  and  Sketches  of  the  principal  Military,  Nairal,  and 
Political  Chiefs*  In  2  vols*  royal  12mo»  pp.  704<.  London^ 
1826. 

2.  The  Greek  Revolution  ;  its  Origin  and  Progress  ••  together  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  Religion,  Nationar  Character,  &c.,  ia 
Greece.  By  Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Historical 
Review  of  the  Spanish  Revolution.  8vo.  pp«  962.  London,  1824f« 

d*  Narrative  of  a  Second  Visit  to  Greece^  including  Facts  connected 
with  the  l^t  Days  of  Lord  Byron,  Extracts  from  Correspondence* 
Official  Documents,  &c  By  Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq.  8vo*  p{i. 
360.    London,  1825. 

4.  A  Visit  to  Greece  in  1825  and  1824.  By  Geoi^e  Waddingtoef, 
Esq.  Fellow*  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  and  Author  of  ^vels  in  Ethio- 
pia. The  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo*  pp.  b.  248.  London, 
1825, 

'T^HBSE  works  comprise  the  reports  of  do  fewer  than  fi[ve 
-*-  independent  witnesses  of  high  personal  isspectability  re- 
lative to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Oa  some  points,  their  respeo- 
tive  statements  and  opinions  are,  as  might  be  expected^  at 
variance;  with  re»rd  to  the  real  character  of  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  kaders  in  the  Revolution,  singularly  so  ;  but 
all  concur  in  representing  the  state  of  the  country  to  be 
in  every  view  most  deplorable,  and  the  cause,  without  Euro- 
pean interference*  hopeless.  The  sanguine  hopes  of  those 
Fhilhellenists  who  looked  to  see  a  self-regenerated  nation 
emerge  like  a  phoenix  from  the  flames  of  war,  have  at  lengtli 
given  way  to  despondency,  and  in  some  Quarters  to  disgust. 
To  some  persons,  we  fear^  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  has  beqn 
interesting  chiefly  as  a  popular  and  democratic  struggle  which. 
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it  was  hoped,  would  iscue  in  the  establishmeDt  of  another  free 
republic^    and  the    downfall    of  the   Turkish  power  would 
scarcely  be  hailed  by  them  as  a  propitious  events  were  it  to  be 
replaced  by  a  government  formed  on  monarchical  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathy  of  legitimate  governments 
seems  to  have  been  strongly  excited  in  favour  of  the  Turkish 
despotism,  and  the  success  of  the  Greek  insurrection  has  been 
deprecated  as  an  alarming  precedent.    In  Italy  and  in  Spain, 
the  Holy  Alliance  has,  in  some  measure,  indemnified  itself  for 
the  triumph  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere ;  and  it  beheld  with  dismay  a  third  rebellion  break  out 
m  Greece,  against  the  established  order  of  things  and  the 
sacred  rights  of  legitimate  monarchs.    Mr.  Waddingtou  states, 
^hat  proofs  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Greek  patriots 
knd  tne  Carbonari  were  presented  at  the  Congress  of  Verona. 
Jt  is  easy  to  imagine  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  such 
documents  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Metternich.    The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander^  on  whose  favourable 
disposition  towards  them  the  Greek  patriots  so  sanguinely  cal- 
culated, was  led  to  condemn  the  insurrection  in  its  origin,  and 
it  appears  never  for  a  moment  to  have  received  its  support. 
He' viewed  its  principles  as  alike  detestable  and  ominous  ;  and 
*  the  principles  which,  he  proclaimed  at  Laybach,  w^re  re- 
'* echoed  from  tbe.halls  of  Verona.' 

*  During  the  course  of  the  most  difficult  negotiation  ever  con- 
'ducted,  many  pretexts  and  some  reasons  for  war  were  afforded  him 
by  tlie  blind  pertinacity,  not  to  say  pugnacity,  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment ;  public  opinion,  such  as  can  be  expressed  in  Russia,  invited 
him  to  take  advantage  of  thenn^  and  a  part  at  least  of  bis  cabinet 
Wjas  active  and  .incessant  ha  its.  endeavours  to  seduce  him  into  the 
same  feelings  ^  religion  ^od  ambition  were  eloquent  in  the  same  cituse, 
and  even  honour  appeared  sometimes  engaged  to  provoke  him  to 
hostility.    The  emperor  was  inflexible — honour,  or  ambition,  or  reli- 
'gion,  the  intrigues  of  his.  ministers  or  the  voice  of  his  people,  the 
very  insolence  of  his  adversary  could  not  compel  him  to  the  support 
»of  a  cause  whioseprinciples  he  continued  to  disapprove.' 

Nor  was  it  over  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  only, 
that  the  master  of  the  £mperor  of  Austria  and  pf  the  Conti- 
nent succeeded  in  throwing  his  political  spells.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  was 
either  the  easy  dupe  or  the  ready  confederate  of  the  wily  AoB- 
trian.  When,  at  length,  after  the  atrocious  massacres  of  1821, 
an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself  for  '  arranging  the 
^  differences  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  on  terms  not 
*  unfavourable- to  the  latter,  a  paper,'  Mr.  Waddington  says, 

^  was  actually  drawn  up,  by  the  proposal 'of  Lord  Strangford,  wfaiob 
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was  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  insurgents  by  the  foreign  minis- 
ters united  at  Constantinople.  It  awaited  only  the  sanction  of  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe.  The  refusal  of  that  sanction  was,  I  be- 
lieve, first  notified  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  That  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  stated  to  have  been  equally  violent  (and  with  more  reason) 
in  Its  expressions  of  disapprobation ;  and  the  late  minister  of  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  subscribed,  without  hesitation,  to  the  political 
principle  which  prevented  the  ministers  of  legitimate  sovereigns  frpqfi . 
all  interference  between  the  established  Government  of  Turkey  ato4 
its  Christian  rebels.'  ' 


*•  i 


This  *  political  principle,*  however,  did  not  prevent  the  in* 
terference  of  the  ministers  and  armies  of  legitimate  sovereigns 
between  the  established  Government  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
the  rebels  in  those  countries;  any  more  than  it  prevented  tliie 
French  Government  from  interfenng  between  Great  Britain  aftd 
her  rebel  colonies  during  the  American  war.    Nor  would  there 
have  been  any  scruple,  probably,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  to  in- 
terfere for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  '  Imperial  Butcher* 
more  firmly  on  his  throne,  had  not  the  sure  and  speedy  ex- 
tinction of  the  Greek  Revolution  been  confidently  anticipated 
as  the  result  of  the  unaided  might  of  the  Porte.    That  it  has 
not  been  extinguished,  has  been  owing  to  nothing  so  much  as 
to  the  weakness,  imbecility,  and  infatuation  of  the  Turkish 
Government.    The  Greeks  have  had  every  thing  else  against 
them,  except  the  nature  of  their  country  and  the  providence  of 
Heaven.    All  the  efforts  of  British  diplomatists  have  had  for 
their  sole  object,  not  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
hut  to  prevent  on  the  one  hand  a  Russian,  on  the  other  a 
Turkish  war.     It  must  be  admitted,  that  to  have  taken  part 
openly  with  the  Greeks  against  Turkey,  would  have  been  an 
unwise  and  not  altogether  justifiable  measure.     It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Greeks  ever  <;ourted  our  aid,  or  would  cor- 
disilly  have  accepted  it,  or  were   capable   of  being  benefited 
by  such  co-operation.    Mr.  Emerson  states,  that  an  honourable 
predilection  in  favour  of  England  has  long  been  manifested  by 
the  Greek  Islanders. .   But  the  CapUani  or  military  party,  who 
affect  to  consider  the  negotiation  of  the  loan  as  e(|uiYalent  to 
the  sale  of  the  Morea,   call  themselves  Anti-Angkcans.    On 
this  account,  Mr.  Waddington  says,  they  are  stigmatised  by 
their  adversaries  with  the  name  of  Russians ;    but  he  is  of 
opinion  that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  country,  a  party 
either  really  Russian  or  really  English.    In  the  first  instance,  it 
in  certain,  however,  that  the  Patriots  looked  to  Russia  for  aid. 
Since  then,  German,  French,  and  American  adventurers  and 
intriguers  have  had  no  sniall  share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
The  oritish  Government  of  the  Ionian  Isles  was  long  regarded 
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-  bjr  the  Greeks  as  acti>ally  initiiical  to  their  cause.  Even  if  the 
military  occupation  of  Greece  by  Great  Britain  could  have 
been  deemed  a  feasible  and  justifiable  measure,  it  is  not  clear 

',  that  we  should  not  have  found,  at  one  time,  a  hostile  population 
in  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  traitors  in  their  leaders.  But  had  a 
favourable  disposition  towards  the  Greeks  existed  in  the  British 
Government  at  the   commencement  of  the  struggle,  had  the 

.  claims  of  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  policy,  been  allowed 
their  due  weight,  some  effort  might  surely  have  been  made, 
without  endangering  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
contest  which  involves  every  passive  looker-on  in  almost  the 
guilt*  of  an  accomplice. 

*  When  the  continental  cabinets^'  remarks  Mr.  Waddington, '  shall 
i^t  last  perceive,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  prospect  of  the  subjuga- 
tion or  extirpation  of  the  insurgents ;  when  they  shall  at  last  be 
brought  to  confess,  that  nearly  half  a  milh'on  of  human  beings  whom 
they  bave  allowed  to  be  sacrificed  in  their  presence,  have  poured 
forth  their  innocent  blood  in  vain ;  and  that  the  nerveless  arm  of  the 
Sultan  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  social  order  of  his 
'  dominions; — ^tben  perhaps  will  the  philanthropic  president  of  the 
'Holy  Alliance  and  its  pacific  and  social  minister  unite  with  the 
'British  Government  in  the  easy  efibrt  of  obliging  the  Sublime  Porte 
'  to  some  sort  of  convention  with  its  intractable  rebels/ 

A  *  single  effort  of  sincere  union  between  Englaiid  and 
*  Russia,  with  or  without  Austria/  would,  he  adds,  be  suf- 
ficient to  effect  the  emancipation  of  Greece  from  the  Turkish 
yoke. — At  length,  however,  even  the  Porte  itself  seems  dis- 
posed to  come  to  terms ;  and  in  the  event  either  of  a  Russian 
war,  or  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  being  embroiled  with  the  Porte, 
their  independence,  if  not  their  liberty,  may  be  considered  as 
achieved. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  most  interesting  inquiry  relates  to  the 
.  real  character  of  the  leadfng  men  in  the  conflicting  parties. 
The  cause  of  freedom  iii  Spain  was  lost  through  the  want  of 
,  efficient  leaders,— the  imbecility  of  the  Constitutionalists,  the 
jealousies,  venality,  and  treachery  of  the  Cajptains.  These 
two  great  parties  are  now  contending  in  Greece  for  ascendancy. 
This  is  always  the. case  in  revolutions.  The  Legislature  6eeks  to 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  Executive,  and  to  make  the  army 
its  tool.  The  s^rijw,  die  only  efficient  Executive,  is  impatient 
of  its  many-headfed  master.  The  one  grasps  at  the  sword, 
while  the  other  demands  the  purse,  both  of  which  are  never 
safe  in  the  same  hands.  The  happiest  event  for  Greece  would 
be,  that  some  Cromwell  should  step  in  between  the  two  partis, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian  monarchy.    But  neitb^): 
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Crom wells  nor  Washingtons,  nor  even  Bolivars  and  Victorias 
are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Capitani  of  Greece. 

The  most  prominent  and  clever  personage  among  all  who 
have  taken  any  share  in  public  affairs,  is  *  the  person  styling 
*  himself  Prince  Mavrocordato,* — as  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
chose  contemptuously  to  designate  him.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  the  Constitutionalists.  His  person  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Emerson. 

'  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  Mavrocordato : 
his  6gure  is  small,  and  any  thing  but  dignified  or  prepossessing.  The 
little  of  his  countenance  which  is  visible  through  his  bushy  hair  and 
eye-brows,  and  his  fiercely  curling  mustachios,  indicates  more  of 
childishness  than  intellect,  though  the  deep  glance  of  a  penetrating 
eye  gives  it  an  occasional  animation.  His  manners,  like  those  of  all 
Fanariots,  though  easy  and  obliging,  contains  too  much  of  an  over- 
strained politeness,  which  seems  like  intriguing  servility ;  and  tbisy 
together  with  a  studied  lightness  of  conversation  and  an  extremely 
silly  laugh,  renders  the  first  impression  of  him  by  no  means  favour- 
able.' 

This  is  not  a  very  pleasing  portrait.  Ck)unt  Peccbio  speaks 
of  him  in  the  following  terms. 

*  His  countenance  appeared  to  me  much  handsomer  and  more 
animated  than  the  pictures  of  him  in  London.     He  dresses  ^  la  Fran" 
€ahe*    When  I  saw  him  the  first  time  at  Calamata,  his  dress  was  in 
holes,  or  rather  torn,  which  proceeded,  in  my  opinion,  more,  from   af- 
fectation than  necessity.     He  speaks  French  with  facility  and  ele- 
eance ;  bis  conversation  is  lively,  agreeable,  and  full  of  wit.      He  is 
ve^jr  ready  in  his  answers.    One  day.  General  Roche  remarked,  •*  It 
ii^  really  a  singular  things  that  mote  is  said  at.  Paris  about  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  than  in  Greece  itself.'*      Mavrocordato  replied,  "  That  is, 
because  it  is  easier  to  talk  than  to  act."      The  General  then  replied, 
**  I  believe  it  rather  proceeds  from  our  always  speaking,  like  lovers,  of 
thos^  we  love."     Mavrocordato  rejoined,  "  Pity  that  hitherto  your 
loVe  has  been  only  Platonic.''      He  has  all  the  talents  requisite  in  a 
sedretanr.  of  state ;  and  understands  and  expedites  business  with  read- 
iness.   His  enemies,  unable  to  deny  his  ability  on  this  point,  say,  that 
he  handles  the  pen  better  than  the  sword.     He  does  not  possess  such 
influence  over  his  countrymen,  as  his  talents  and  patriotism  authorize; 
the  reason  is,  that  being  born  at  Fanari,  without  connexions  in  Greece, 
without  wealth,  he  is  obliged  to  struggle  singly  against  factions  and 
cabals.     For  the  same  cause  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  make  use  of 
the  ai:Q)s  of  his  enemies,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  reach  the  supreme 
4Mlbojpity  in  Greece.     He  is  versed  in  the  labyrinth  of  European  poli- 
itcSy  and  his  primary  object  is  to  preserve  Greece  independent.     But^ 
if  ever  she  should  be  compelled  to  choose  a  protector,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Mavrooordato  would  give  the  preference  to  the  most  powerful. 
and  disinieretted  sftate-— to  Great  firitmn/ 
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Next  comes  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  stales  himself  *  a  yoiing 
•  soldier/  and  openly  avows  thjit  not  only  his  enthusiasm  has 
been  damped  by  what  he  has  witnessed  in  Greece,  but  th^^t 
their  intrigues,  dissensions,  and  singular  want  of  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity have  excited  his  vexation  and  indignation. 

*  Every  Englishniaii,'  he  says,  *  who  arrived  in  Greece,  was  ereatly 
repossessed  in  favour  of  Mavrocordato*  and  we  all  at  first  thought 
im  a  princely  fellow  as  well  as  a  Prince  ;  but  he  is  neither  the  one 
ftor  the  other.  His  having  no  hereditary  pretensions  to  the  title  is 
mentioned  in  a  work  entitled  **  Essai  sur  les  Fanariotes.^*.,.lie  pos* 
sessed  at  this  time  an  unmerited  reputation  in  other  countries,  facili- 
tated by  his  knowledge  of  Europe,  great  tact  in  letter-writing,  and  in- 
defatigable correspondence ;  though  he  well  merits  celebrity,  if  du- 
plicity, intriguing  talents,  and  total  want  of  all  rectitude  of  principle, 
be  sufficient  claims  on  notice.  He  might  be  considered  at  the  head 
of  the  party  of  the  Franc  Greeks.  Colocotroni  and  other  military 
chiefs  were  held  not  only  as  rebels  and  enemies  to  all  order  and  estab- 
lished government,  but  at  Messolunghi,  their  fidelity  to  their  country's 
cause  was  questioned/ 

*  Mavrocordato  had  been  recalled  from  his  command  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  resume  his  former  post  of  secretary  of  state.  But  it  seems 
his  favourite  ambition  is,  to  figure  as  «  great  military  commander ;  a 
strange  perversion,— for,  besides  possessing  neither  military  knowledge 
nor  talent,  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  courage,  a  Quality  so  indispensable 
in  a  general.  On  the  appearance  of  danger,  ne  loses  all  presence  of 
mind  ;  as  he  shewed  at  the  battle  of  Peta,  though  he  was  not  within 
five  hours'  march  of  the  scene  of  action,  and  on  the  night  of  an  ex* 
pected attack  of  Lugovitza;  at  raising  the  siege  of  Patras,  and. bis 
precipitate  retreat;  and,  on  the  authority  of  a  French  officer  on 
Mavrocordato's  staff,  the  night  of  ^e  assault  of  the  Turks  on  Mesao- 
lunghi,  he  embarked  for  Anatolia.' 

'  A  sum  of  money  entrusted  to  Mavrocordato  by  the  German  Greek 
Committee  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Germans  in  Greece,  here- 
Berved  to  his  own  use ;  but  he  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  dona- 
tions from  distant  countries.  Lord  Guilford  sent  him  4000  doHan 
from  Corfu ;  the  London  Committee  sent  him  clothes  and  boots  from 
Bond  Street ;  and  the  burghers  of  the  good  city  of  Rotterdam,  ad« 
dressed  to  his  serene  highness  a  cargo  of  pipkins.' 

To  these  charges  of  imposture,  duplicity,  cowardice;  and 
peculation,  this  young  soldier  adds,  in  the  following  paragraph, 
a  still  blacker  accusation. 

*  A  Captun  Fenton,  according  to  his  own  account  a  Britfah  Officer, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  at  that  time  a  captain  of  Ulysses,  to  whom 
Trelawney  had  given  the  command  of  some  artillery  he  had  taken  lor 
him  from  Messolunghi,^  commenced  an  intrigue  within  the  month  of 
September,  with  Mavrocordato,  in  which  he  engaged  to  assasnnUte* 
Ulysses  and  his  own  countryman  Trelawney.    -  Wfaoever  first  made 
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this  infamous  proposal,  an  argument  used  by  Mayrocordato  wa8>  that 
Trelawney,  as  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  being  in  the  service  of  the 
Greeks,  was  out  of  the  pale  of  his  country's  laws  ;  and  an  Americas 
of  the  name  of  Jarvis^'now  a  Greek  lieutenant-general,  was  Mavro* 
cordato's  agent  in  the  affair,  and  negotiated  between  them.  The  en- 
tire development  of  this  affair  is  yet  a  mystery,  but  Tre1awney*a 
attempted  assassination  by  Fenton  has  taken  place. ' 

Mr.  Emerson  states,  that  this  Fenton  '  had  stooped  so  low 
'  as  to  ofTer  hin\self  to  a  person  in  power  as  the  assassin  of 
*  Ulysses,  for  a  remuneration  of  a  few  dollars ;'  but  he  does 
not  name  Mavrocordato  as  the  individual  to  whom  the  proposal 
was  made.  He  adds,  that  it  was  accepted,  but  a  disagreement 
in  the  terms,  or  some  other  circunutance,  had  prevented  its  exe«- 
cution.  This  Fenton  afterwards  resolved  to  join  the  party  of 
the  very  man  he  bad  offered  to  assassinate,  and  was  accordingly 
received  among  the  inmates  of  bis  strong,  hold.  Here,  after 
the  surrender  of  Ulysses,  who  had  deserted  to  the  Turks,  this 
exquisite  villain  Fenton  remained  as  the  dependant  of  Tre- 
lawney,  who  had  espoused  the  sister  and  fortunes  of  Ulysses ; 
till,  on  the  death  of  that  chieftain,  he  formed  the  desperate 
resolution  to  make  himself  master  of  the  cave  by  murdering 
Trelawney.  A  young  English  gentleman,  aged  nineteen,  was 
easily  prevailed  upon  by  Fenton  to  become  his  accomplice, 
under  a  '  promise  that,  if  successful,  he  should  be  made,  a 
prince  of  Livadia.*  One  day,  after  dinner,  Fenton  proposed 
that  himself  and  the  young  Einglishman  should  fire  at  a  target, 
while  Trelawney  stood  umpire.  As  soon  as  the  latter  unsus^ 
pectingly  advanced  to  examine  the  first  shots,  both  made  theiir 
attempt  at  the  same  moment.  Fenton's  pistol  missed  fire,  but 
the  young  Englishman's  took  effect.  Trelawney  fell,  danger^- 
ously  though  not  mortally  wounded ;  his  attendants,  alarmed 
at  the  reports,  rushed  forward  and  instantly  poignarded  Fenton^ 
who  died  on  the  spot.  His  accomplice  was  placed  in  irons, 
but  has  since  been  generously  let  loose  on  society,  '  in  con- 
'  sideratio^  of  his  youth,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
'  his  family,  who  are  stated  to  be  of  the  first  respectability.' 
.  This  strange  and  horrible  story,  which  is  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Humphreys  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the  character 
of  Mavrocordato,  only  serves,  in  truth,  to  disclose  the  humili- 
ating fact,  that  the  caves  and  mountains  of  Greece  contain  no 
worse  brigands  than  some  of  the  adventurers  who  have  gone 
forth  firom  our  own  country  to  disgrace  the  English  name. 
The  attempt  to  implicate  Mavrocordato  in  the  assassination  of 
Trelawney,  does  no  honour  to  Mr.  Humphreys.  It  either 
betrays  tne  blindness  of  prejudice,  or  shews  that  he  drew  his 
urfoDDatiQQ.from  partial  and  polluted  sources.    Tliat  Fenton 
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ever  made  the  alleged  proposal  to  Mavrocordato,  requires  to 
be  authenticated.  Fenton  is  dead^  and,  if  living,  his  testimony 
would  be  worthless  ;  and  if  Jarvis  could  be  the  negotiator  in 
such  an  affair^  he  was  capable  of  being  its  inventor.  That  the 
proposal  was  accepted,  requires  aUo  to  be  proved.  After  all, 
Ulysses  was  a  traitor,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  country ;  and  if 
Mavrocordato  did  listen  to  any  project  of  the  kind,  he  might 
be  actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  public  interests.  But  it  is  m- 
credible  that  he  snould  have  been  the  person  to  make  the 
proposal  to  an  Englishman,  the  last  agent  that  he  must  have 
thought  of  employing  as  an  assassin.  The  story  in  every  point 
of  view  reflects  so  much  more  dishonour  on  the  English  name, 
than  it  can  do  on  the  object  of  Mr.  Humphreys's  spleen  and 
invective,  that  he  would  have  acted  wisely  in  saying  nothing  on 
the  subject  till  he  had  the  means  of  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  *  there  is  not  a  mountain  village  in  all 
*  Greece  where  the  name  of  an  Englishman  does  not  command 
^  peculiar  deference  and  attention.*  But  Fenton  and  the 
young  Englishman  are  not,  we  fear,  the  only  miserable  spe- 
cimens which  they  have  had  of  our  countiymen.  Another 
young  Englishman,  Dr.  Millingen,  who  had  established  a  dis- 
pensary at  Missolunghi,  has  joined  *  the  munificent  Pasha ;'  and 
Mr.  Humphreys  might  possibly  have  been  almost  tempted  to 
follow  the  example,  had  he  not  subjected  himself  to  imprison- 
ment on  *  the  frivolous  pretext  of  having  left  the  camp  with- 
out leave.'  By  his  own  shewing,  if  this  was  only  the  pretext, 
there  were  other  reason^  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
He  had  resolved  to  quit  *  the  disgusting  service,'  as  soon  as  the 
campaign  was  over ;  but,  this  circumstance  having  terminated 
his  career,  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
escape,  leaving  behind  him  an  insulting  letter  to  Mavrocordato, 
whom  he  represents  as  capable  of  any  villany.  It  is  observ- 
fible,  that  Mr.  Humphreys  confesses  to  have  been  '  with 
Ulysses'  before  he  joined  the  Turks,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
liecause  he  came  for  a  surgeon  for  Trelawney.  Acquitting  him 
of  any  traitorous  intention,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  bis 
conduct  should  appear  eq^uivocal  to  the  Greek  Government  'y 
and  certainly  they  are  as  well  rid  of  such  friends. 

This  genueman's  abuse  of  Mavrocordato  strongly  reminds 
lis  of  a  publication  which  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  Venezuela  was  regarded  as  still  more  hopeless  a 
consunmiation^  than  the  emancipation  of  Greece  can  be  thought 
at  the  present  moment.  There  was  a  certain  Colonel  Hip- 
pisley,  who  embarked  for  South  America,  as  Mr.  Humphreys 
appears  ta  have  gone  to  Greece,  2^  young  soldier,  biiming 
with  military  ardour  and  seal  in  the  cause  oS  Hhettji  Imtoa 
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had  not  been  long  among  his  new  friends  before  he  quarrelled 
with  their  general,  whom  he  found  out  to  be  a  tyrant,  a 
poltroon,  a  liar,  and  in  every  point  of  view  a  despicable  and 
incompetent  man,  in  whose  hands,  h^  predicted,  the  cause  pf 
freedom  would  be  utterly  ruined.    That  man  was  Bolivar! 

Mr.  Blaquiere  is  as  warm  and  earnest  in  his  praises  of  Mar- 
rocordato  us  Mr.  Emerson  is  cold  and  contemptuous,  and  Mr. 
Humphreys  malignant.  In  his  first  volume,  he  bears  repeated 
testimony  to  his  firmness,  resolution,  and  perseverance  during 
a  period  ])ecuUarly  arduous  and  critical^  and  to  him  all  qit- 
tempts  at  civil  organization  are  to  be  ascribed.  In  his  Narra- 
tive of  a  Second  Visit,  h^  thus  adverts  to  the  ce^lumnies  cae\t 
upon  bis  '  illustrious  Friend.' 

*  The  difficulties  with  which  the  Prince  has  had  to  contend,  were, 
in  fact,  sucli  as  would  have  weighed  down  the  stoutest  heart ;  yet,  it 
would  se^m  that  privations  and  persecutions  have  only  tended  to  give 
additional  vigour  to  his  mind.  For,  if  those  who  have  so  unwprthiiy 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  character  in  Greece  and  England,  only 
reflected  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  ot 
Westerp  Greece  without  money  or  resources,  and  hourly  assailed  by 
a  clamorous  soldiery  totally  impatient  of  control,  nothmg  but  a  dt^ 
termination  to  censure  without  cause,  or  the  envy  to  which  public 
virtue  is  exposed,  would  surely  have  prompted  their  unmerited 
slanders. 

«  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  individuals  who  have  been  noto- 
rious for  the  most  cold-blooded  cruelties  and  contempt  of  law,  should 
have  become  objects  of  enthusiastic  praise,  and  been  even  pointed  out 
as  the* only  men  capable  of  saving  Greece.  No  wonder  that  tbpwi 
who  could  thus  deceive  themselvef^,  have'represented  Prince  Mavrp- 
cordato  as  an  intriguing  Fanariot.  His  letters  to  Co] ohel  Stanhope 
and  myself  will  be  tlie  best  reply  to  those  who  have  thus  attempted  tio 
vilify  his  name.*  pp.  15i.6.' 

Cpl.  Stanhope  uniformly  speaks  of  Ma,vrpcordato  in  the 
highest  terp^s.  The  Couq^C^^pQ  d^stria^  h^  tell$  u^,  cpnsidera 
hipa  as  '  a  map  of  gre?it  prgbity  and  ^pesse,  qualities  rarefy 

•  fovnd  Wgqther,  but  very  e8§^p(if|l  in  his  a^itu^tiop.'  Jp 
another  letter  he  say^  x  '  Thq  Hydriotsi  *nd  $p^^QtQ^re  iQucji 

*  attached  to  Mavrocprdato.  In  short,  the  whole  nation  ee^iafi: 
'  to  look  up  to  him  as  their  friend.^  In  Letteir  xiii.  den 
sef ibiflg  an  interview  with  the  same  illustripiis  individual^  lio 
says: 

*  Mavrocordato  is  a  favourite  with  the  islands,  the  people  of 
Western  Greece,  and*the  legislative  bpdy.  I  foi^nd  hij9  good-natured, 
clever,  accoma^od^ting,  and  disposed  to  do  .good.    He  has  rather  an 
iqgeniouB  than  a  profound  mina.    He  seems  at  all  iimes  disposed 'to 
concede*  and  to  advance  every  good  measure^^  and  I  consider  it  as  V 
jpneat  advaii^e  for  fire.ee0  th^  he  is  now  m  power  at  MisselcNigy[/ . 
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Again,  in  Letter  xxxviii. 

*  Rumour  says  that  Colocotrooi  is  in  a  rage  and  preparing  to  attack 
the  authorities  at  Cranidi.  His  partizans  accuse  Mavrocordato  of 
being  in  the  interest  of  England,  and  declare  that  he  and  we  are  its 
satellites.' 

Lastly,  Mr.  Waddington,  who  may  be  considered  as  upon 
the  whole  the  most  impartial  and  best  informed  witness  of  alU 
thus  speaks  of  '  the  Prince'  and  his  sworn  enemy. 

*  Prince  Mavrocordato  took  refuge  in  Hydra  afler  his  brutal  ex* 
pulsion  from  the  Morea  by  Colocotroni.  £yery  one  speaks  well  of 
him,  and  there  are  some  who  profess  to  consider  him  as  the  only 
hope  of  Greece.  Of  the  organization  and  consolidation  of  Greece, 
it  IS,  I  fear^  but  too  true,  that  our  hopes  do  mainly  repose  on  him/ 

*  Two  causes  are  mentioned  as  having  contributed  to  diminiA 

bis  influence.  The  first  was,  his  premature  attack  on  the  power  of 
the  Capitani  in  the  person  of  Odysseus,  which  that  artful  partisan 
had  the  address  to  avert ;  and  the  second  was,  his  assumption  of  the 
military  character  and  departure  for  Missolonghi.  His  absence 
from  the  Morea  enabled  Negris  and  others  of  nis  own  party  to  in- 
trigue against  him  with  success.' 

From  these  concurrent  testimonies,  it  is,  we  think,  pretty 
clear,  that  if  Mavrocordato  escapes  the  atagham  of  his  rivals, 
he  must  be  eventually,  if  not  the  sovereign,  the  miDister,--p>if 
not  the  Victoria  or  Bolivar,  the  Alaman  of  Greece.  His  more 
immediate  rival  is  said  to  be  Demetrius  Ipsilanti,  who,  in 
1823,  was  living  at  Tripolizza  in  perfect  privacy,  '  I  have  had 
'some  friendly  communication  with  him,'  says  Mr.  Wad* 
dington, 

<  and  believe  him  to  be  an  honest,  well-meaning,  disinterested  patriot; 
but  he  possesses,  unhappily,  neidier  wealth,  nor  talents,  nor  mere 
physical  power  su£Bcient  to  qualify  him  for  any  eminent  situation, 
civil  or  military;   and  the  magic  of  his  name  is  now  very  nearly 

Sssed  away,  besides  which,  he  has  a  violent  personal  jealousy  of 
avrocordato»  which  will  prevent  him,  I  fear,  from  any  coraial 
co-operation  with  a  person  whose  energies  are  proved  by  every  col* 
lision  to  be  so  far  superior  to  his  own.  It  is,  possibly,  from  this  very 
discreditable  motive,  that  he  allows  himself  to  he  made  the  occasional 
tool  of  the  military  party.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
this  jealousy  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  great  exertions  to 
relieve  Missolonghi,  when  defended  by  his  rival.' 

•  Mr.  Humphreys  thus  speaks  of  this  personage. 

<  Prince  Demetrius  Ipsilanti  was  leading  a  retired  life,  a  spectator 
of  the  dissentions  around  him,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  qudl. 
Ipsilanti>  though  considered  deficient  in  energy,  j^ossesses  tried  per- 
sonai  courage»  great  judgement  and  discrimination  of  character,  a 
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sincere  patriotism,  disinterestedness  and  integrity  little  common  in 
Greece ;  and,  though  by  descent  a  Fanariot,  is  not  addicted  to  in* 
trigue*  His  predilections  appear  Russian^  in  which  country  he  waa 
brought  up ;  but  I  believe,  no  Greek  has  the  welfare  of  his  country 
more  sincerely  at  heart.  His  shyness  is  much  to  his  disadvantage  ia 
his  intercourse  with  strsngers ;  but,  to  his  intimates,  he  shews  an 
amiable  character ;  and  I  have  observed,  the  officers  and  dependents 
of  his  suite  have  never  left  him  in  his  retirement/ 

Count  Pecchio  says : 

*  Among  those  from  whom  we  received  politenec{s  in  Tripollzza,  I 
must  not  forget  Prince  Demetrius  Ipsilanti,  who  was  as  courteous  to 
us  as  he  is  to  all  the  travellers  who  visit  him.  He  is  bald,  short  ia 
stature,  and  of  a  slight  form ;  but,  if  nature  has  not  gifted  him  with 
a  military  presence,  I  was  assured  that  he  had  always  shewn  himself 
intrepid  in  war.  He  adopts  the  European  habits,  and  speaks  French 
well.  He  once  served  in  Russia  in  the  rank  of  a  major,  and  still 
n>eaks  of  Russia  with  some  sympathy.  After  having  fought,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  revolution,  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  for  the  la&t 
two  years  he  has  been  livine  remote  from  public  affairs  at  Tripolizza* 
On  quitting  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  Turkish  viands,  some 
one  whispered  to  me :  *<  The  prince  has  a  Turkish  palate,  a  Russian 
head,  and  a  Greek  heart.*'  * 

Not  only  has  Demetrius  Ipsilanti  lost,  by  his  want  of  energy, 
the  confidence  of  all  parties,  but  even  his  brother  Alexander, 
we  are  told,  is  'considered  as  an  enthusiast;'  and  Capo  d* 
Istria  himself,  who  was  once  thought  of  as  most  wortny  of 
being  chosen  monarch,  lies  under  th^  disqualification  of  being 
a  foreigner  and  a  Russian.  '  No  Greek,'  Mr.  Waddington  says, 
'  can  ever  be  generally  popular  in  Greece,  and  the  sceptre 
'  seems  destined,  therefore,  to  the  hand  of  no  native.'  In 
£BU)t,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nation  now  rest  their 
only  hopes  of  organization  and  repose  on  the  choice  of  a  fo* 
reign  king.  Of  this  disposition,  the  French  General  Roche 
availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  party  in  favour  of 
a  plan,  which,  on  the  lall  of  Navarino,  he  at  length  openly 
laid  before  the  Government.  This  was,  to  call  the  second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne  of  Ghreece,  in  which 
event,  he  promised  the  assistance  of  12,000.  disciplined  French 
troops.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Hydriots  Mavrocordato  and  Tricoupi,  *  who 
'  declared  that,  in  case  any  protection  or  interference  should 
*  be  found  requisite,  the  most  efficient  power  to  apply  to,  was 
'.Great  Britain.'  The  strangest  part  of  this  story  is,  that  the 
French  Royalist  found  a  coadjutor  in  a  young  American  of  the 
name  of  Waahingtoa. 
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;  <  piiH^ppolnleid  by  the  failure  of  hb  intrigues,  and  irritated  bj  the 
open  declaratiiens  of  aU  pities  in  f^YOur  of  England,  General  Hoche 
4f9w  ijip  a.  furotest,  whi^h.  was  likewise  sigaed  by  Mr.  Washington, 
1^  young  American  officer  who  had  arrived  in  Greece  in  June,  fur- 
bished with  credentials  from  the  American  Greek  Committee  at 
%%Btoo.  This  production  set  forth «  as  usual,  the  acts  of  kindness 
9isA  good  will  of  the  French  nation  and  the  Americans  towards  the 
struggling  Greeks ;  and  strongly  censured  the  condua  of  those 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  leaders  of  the  people  who  wished 
for  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  :  terming  it  an  insult  to  both 
the  Americans  imd  the  French,  that  so  little  confidence  should  be 
g^|ice.4  ix^  th^ir  profes^iojis  of  ^ood  will  and  offers  of  mediation  and 
i^ii^ta.nce  in  their  eause.  This  paper  was,  of  course,  treated  with 
ifjA  merited  contempt  by  the  Government  and  all  parties ;  and  Mr. 

S^a^biogton,  the  soirdisant  representative  of  America  in  this  afikir, 
ortly  after  lefl  Greece  under  rather  awkward  circumstances/ 

;  To  the  French  party,  Mavrocordato  is  evidently  an  object 
of  peculiar  jealousy  and   aversion,  and  we  cannot  he!p  sus- 
pecting that  Mr.  Humphreys  has  received  some  of  his  informa- 
tfen  through  French  channels.    The  story  at  page  331  is  evi- 
dently of  this  manufacture.    We  should  not  have  imagined 
that  Mavrocordato  would  have  spoken  any  thing  but  Greek  to 
the  Bey  of  Maina ;  but  at  p.  269,  he  is  stated  to  have  said  in 
French  to  the  Bey :  '  Vom  serez  le  vaisseau,  et  moi^  je  serais  le 
*  tuaan-*      Defeated  at  Constantinople,  and  disappointed  in 
their  intrigues  in  Greece,  the  last  hope  of  the  French  as  re- 
gards an  ascendancy  in  the  Mediterranean,  seems  to  rest  on  an 
Egyptian  alliance.     Ibrahim  Pasha  is  attended  by  six  or  eight 
Prank  officers.    A  ren^gado  Frencluaan,  Major  Seve,  is  his 
principal  adviser,  who,  having  embraced  the  Moslem  creed, 
has  now  assumed  the  name  of  Soliman  Bey.     Mr.  Humphreys 
pleads,  that  the  unfortunate  soldiers  of  fortune  who  have  gone 
over  to  the  Pasha,  were  left  but  the  choice  of  starvation   or 
Mahomet  All's  service  ;  and  he  represents  the  Greek  Govem- 
iAent  as  shewing  the  greatest  aversion  to  foreigners.     It  is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  all  foreigners  are  not  viewed  in  the 
make  light,  nor  is  the  sentiment  common  to  all  the  members  of 
ttie  Greek  Government.    The  jealousy  of  foreigners  has^shewn 
itself  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Capitani.    Nor  is  this  to  be 
i^ondered  at,  when  the  Moreots  and  Roumeliots  are  still  more 
jealous  of  each  other.    Xavier  Mina  had  to  encounter  the  same 
jedbusy  of  foreigners  when  he  engaged  in  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution.   The  British  hs|d  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with  in 
Sipain.    This  £eeling,  xnore  espeeiailly  on  the  part  of  irregular, 
undisciplined  troops,  is  perfectly  natural.      Under' such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  difficult  for  a   foreigner,  unlesfr  he  possess 
plenty  Of  money,  and  can  speak  the  language  fluently,  to  be 
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<yf  efficiient  use.  Add  to  which,  he  is  apt  to  etpect  def^^etice 
where,  considering  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  he 
draws  on  their  forbearance.  ■  At  length,  however,  a  national 
guard  or  regularly  organized  army  is  felt  to  be  the  only  force 
tnat  can  be  depended  upon. 

*  When  Europe  shall  hear,'  i^marks  Count  Pecchio,  *  that  the 
Greek  Government  resolved  last  May  to  take  into  its  pay  4O00  fbreigti 
regular  troops,  and  to  form  four  regiments  of  regular  national  soldier^, 
she  will  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  measure  with  the  eulo« 
gies  that  liave  been  bestowed  on  the  Greek  irregulars,  and  the  prodi- 

fies  that  certain  writers  have  related  of  this  species  of  guerillas.  If, 
owever,  attention  be  paid  to  the  difference  of  the  periods,  the  impar- 
tial observer  will  perceive  that  there  has  not  been  much  exaggeration 
in  those  encomiastic  descriptions,  and  he  will  also  perceive  that  there 
has  been  wisdom  shewn  m  the  recent  deliberations  of  the  Greek 
Government. 

*  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  an  uncontrolled  en- 
thusiasm was  most  calculated  to  terrify,  confound,  and  destroy  an 
enemy,  who,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  every  species  of  weapons  and 
diversity  of  assailant,  could  find  no  interval  of  quiet,  no  place  of  safe- 
ty. Irregular  troops  are  in  conformit}r  with  this  enthusiasm,  which 
rises  into  a  flame  in  every  nation  aspiring  to  liberty.  Such  troops 
were  seen  to  spring  up  in  Germany  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  North  America,  and  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
-dence  in  Spain.  Every  individual  at  the  commencement  of  a  revo- 
lution, feels  an  exuberance  of  courage  and  daring ;  he  has  an  ardent 
desire  of  revenge,  which  it  is  impossible  to  subject  to  any  control  or 
discipline.  Hence  he  finds  a  wider  field,  and  one  more  in  accordance 
with  his  passions,  in  fighting  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the  disorder  and  tu^ 
nult  of  a  guerilla  warfare.  But  enthusiasm  is  in  its  nature  fleeting:  after 
a  time  it  cools,  and  evaporates ;  revenge  itself  is  satiated,  aiid  the  love 
of  glory,  like  every  other  passion,  finally  becomes  enfeebled* 

'  The  danger  of  the  case  demands  truth.  Let  us  be  sincere*  That 
ardour  which  at  first  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  even 
of  women,  has  passed  away*  There  is  no  longer  any  revenge  to  be 
exek'cised  upon  the  enemy,  no  longer  any  booty  to  be  seized*  A  large 
portion  of  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  Uieir  soil  freed  from  the 
enemy,  returned  to  their  flocks  and  the  employments  of  agriculture* 
The  Capitani,  who  remained  with  arms  in  their  hands  in  defence  of 
their  cbuntry,  perceived  the  necessity  there  was  for  their  personal  sup«> 

Sort ;  and,  from  disinterested  protectors,  they  became  like  the  Con- 
ottieri  of  the  middle  ages  of  Italy.  By  turns,  fiiithful  and  unfaithful 
to  the  Government,  now  joining  one: party  and  now  another,  venal  and 
changing  at  the  price  of  the  fistctiohs  constantly  opposed  to  each  other, 
Ibey  nave  become  the  dread  rather  of  their  fellow  citizens  tban  of  the 
enemy.  The  Government,  geheMIy  incapable  of  rewarding  soldiers 
of  merit,  vainly  lavishes  the  titles  of  colonel  and  general*  The  neoes** 
aitv  also  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  certain  ambitious  and  insoletil 
<dlefiBioSf:proiiiptedSieexpedieatofmidtiplyiDgtheie:ra^  Hence 
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we  find  in  Greece  above  SOO  generals,  whilst  the  whole  army  does  net 
exceed  15,000  men.    These  Capitani  have  no  fixed  pay;  but  they 
pay  themselves  extravagantlv  by  making  returns  of  many  hundred 
soldiers  beyond  the  real  number.  The  minister  of  war,  in  the  month  of 
April,  told  me,  that  the  Government  issued  pay  for  17.000  men,  though 
he  was  certain  there  were  not  more  than  10,000  in  the  field.    There  is 
neither  power  nor  law  to  remedy  this  disorder ;  Uiere  is  neither  in- 
spectors of  the  army,  nor  commissaries :  hence  there  is  no  legal  mode 
Cff  convicting  the  Capitani  of  fraud ;  and  hence  also,  the  Government 
has  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  the  number  of  troops  it  can  oppose 
to  the  enemy ;  a  most  fatal  inconvenience.  General   Anagnostara,  one 
of  the  three  ministers  of  war,  who  ought  to  have  had  a  corps  of  2000 
men,  presented  himself  on  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Sphactena  with  only 
eleven !     It  was  therefore  full  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  ruinous  a  prac- 
tice.   The  enemy  is,  perhaps,  not  so  strong  in  numbers  as  in  the  first 
jrears  of  the  revolution ;  but  he  is  more  formidable  from  his  plans,  his 
perseverance,  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops.     The  warfare  of  the 
Egyptians  is  not  like  the  deluging  attacks  of  the  Turks,  which  hwted 
three  or  four  months  and  then  ceased  of  themselves.    The  operations 
of  the  Egyptians  are  carried  on  with  a  European  prudence,  consia- 
tency,  and  ardour.    They  encamp,  they  manoeuvre,  they  obey  lik» 
Europeans;  besides  which,  they  have  had  many  years  experience  id 
a  successful  war  against  the  Wachabees  in  Arabia,  and  against  the 
Greeks  themselves  in  the  island  of  Candia.    It  is  therefore  indispeo- 
aable  that  the  Greek  Government  should  oppose  to  them  similar  ar- 
mies, and  supply  the  decay  of  enthusiasm  by  skill  and  discipline.  The 
mitional  regular  troops  will  not  in  the  end  prove  more  expensive  thaa 
the  present  irregulars ;  and  the  country  will  no  longer  have  to  fear 
the  rapine  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  often  more  destructive  than  the 
enemy.     The  foreign  regulars,  it  is  true,  will  cost  much  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  national  regulars ;  but  they  are  indispensable,  to 
give  immediate  power  to  the  Government  for  emancipating  itself  from 
Uie  caprice  and  insolence  of  the  Capitani,  whilst,  by  their  eimmple, 
they  will  contribute  to  the  fi[>rmation  of  the  national  regiments.* 

The  character  of  the  native  troopB  is  thus  described. 

<  The  Rouroeliots  and  the  Suliots  are  the  finer t  and  most  robust 
race  of  men  I  have  hitherto  beheld.  Their  skin,  always  exposed  to 
the  sun,  is  literally  the  cplour  of  bronze.  Their  breast  is  ample  aa  a 
CDirass.  Nature,  brides,  has  gifted  them  with  a  rich  head  of  hair,  which 
diey  leave  thick  and  flowing,  and  which  would  be  much  more  beauti- 
ftd  if  th^  had  not  adopted  the  practice  of  shaving  it  off  the  temples. 
The  Greeks  have  always  had  a  great  affisction  for  an  abundant  head 
of  hair.  Homer,  amongst  the  many  epithets  with  which  he  qualifies 
bis  countrymen,  uses  that  of  *'  fair-naired  Greeks."  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  bom  and  die  soldiers.  From  childhood,  they  wear 
at  their  sides  pistols  and  a  sabre,  which  they  never  put  aside.  Like 
the  other  soldiers  in  Greece,  they  are  obliged  to  provide  themselves 
wtdi  dothinff  and  arms.  Their  pay  is  a  ration  of  bread  and  twelve 
paras  a  dsy  Sir  their  provisioosy  ana  twenty*five  piastres  a :  month  fdv 
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their  other  expenses.    They  have  neither  tents,  nor  beds,  nor  shelter. 
Their  bed  is  the  capote — a  stone  their  pillow^— their  canopy  a  sky  al- 
ways serene.     During  the  whole  time  of  a  campaign,  they  never  un- 
dress, or  change  their  shirts.     They  are  therefore  horribly  filthy ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  arms  are  always  clean  and  shining. 
When  they  wake,  their  first  thought  is  to  polish  and  put  them  in  exact 
order*    They  are  extravagantly  fond  of  handsome  and  rich  arms, 
which,  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  make  a  strange  contrast  with 
their  blackened  shirts.    They  have  not  besides  either  knapsack  or 
bag  to  contain  any  thing.     Well-made  in  all  respects,  they  are  strong 
as  lions,  and  active  as  goats.     I  saw  the  noble  grenadiers  of  Napoleon* 
and  I  know  the  superb  English  guards  ;  but  the  Suliots  appear  to  me 
to  surpass  both.     Their  carriage,  their  beiaring,  are  quite  theatrical. 
They  always  fight  scattered  ;  everjr  one  chooses  his  post.    They  are 
not  accustomed  to  combat  with  their  bodies  exposed.    Like  the  an* 
cients*  who  covered  themselves  with  their  shields,  they  lie  flat  behind 
a  stone,  which  protects  them,  and  provided  they  have  a  piece  of  rock, 
they  are  invulnerable — so  well  do  they  know  how  to  lie  close  behind 
it,  and  to  load  and  discharge  their  pieces.    To  deceive  their  enemies 
at  a  distance,  they  usually  place  in  sight  a  thin  red  cap,  some  way 
from  the  place  where  they  are  concealed.    They  are  not  accustomed 
to  make  intrenchments ;  when  they  wish  to  fight  together  and  to  for- 
tify themselves,  they  form  themselves  into  tidrutn^  for  thus  they 
call  a  space  inclosed  with  a  little  parapet  of  stones  placed  around 
it ;  from  behind  this  parapet  they  keep  up  a  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
for  the  most  part  very  destructive,  as  tnev  generally  aim  well  at  their 
mark*    General  Caratazzo,  on  the  17th  of  April,  posted  in  one  ef 
these  drums,  made  many  hundreds  of  the  Egyptians  who  attempted 
to  force  his  position,  bite  the  dust. 

*  it  is  said,  that  the  Suliots  never  make  more  than  three  discharges 
of  their  muskets,  and  these  at  very  close  quarters,  and  that  th^ 
then  throw  down  their  pieces  and  capotes,  and  vrith  their  drawn 
sabres  fall  upon  the  enemy.  For  they  use  the  sabre  instead  of  the 
4xtagh§u%^  which  is  the  weapon  adopted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Mor#8. 
If,  in  this  attack,  they  are  unsuccessful,  they  lose  their  guns  apd 
their  capotes.  The  Roumeliots,  and  still  more  the  Suliots,  think  it  a 
great  misfbrtune  to  lose  their  captain,  no  matter  in  what  way,---so 
that  in  the  battle  they  will  not  sometimes  permit  him  to  expose  him«* 
self  much,  and  they  guard  him  when  at  a  distance  froo^  danger. 
They  follow  and  abandon  their  leaders  at  their  pleasure.  There  b 
no  penalty,  no  dishonour  for  this  desertion ;  because  it  is  not  really 
deserting,  as  they  quit  one  standard  only  to  enrol  themselves  under 
another.  Whosoever  should  compare  these  bands  of  soldiers  to  the 
companies  of  the  ancieAt  Italian  CoruUMieri  or  to  the  Spanish  Oire- 
rSUUf  woidd  not  obtain  a  very  exact  idea  of  them.  The  resemblanea 
Is  more  conformable  between  them  and  the  old  Scottish  clans ;  the 
robust  limbs  of  these  warriors,  and  their  costume,  resembling  that  of 
the  Scotch,  render  this  comparison  much  more  perfect.  In  iioume* 
•  lia,  die  command  commonly  resides  in  particular  families,  who  have 
merited  it  by  their;  bravery ;  and  is  genmlly  .transmitted  from  &tlu$r 
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to  son.  The  Suliou  have  sworn  eternal  war  against  the  Turks,  and 
have  adhered  more  foithfully  to  their  oath  than  the  knights  of  MaJta.^ 
More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  brave  men  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  Idth  of  April.  This  was  precious  blood  that  was  spilt,  fbr» 
since  the  Suliots  have  lost  their  country,  there  remain  only  about  1000 
of  them  scattered  throughout  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Their 
corps,  however,  are  always  numerous  ;  as  many  Roumeliots,  attracted 
by  their  warlike  fame,  love  to  make  war  in  conjunction  with  them,  and 
in  their  school  become  excellent  soldiers*  Like  the  ancient  Spartans, 
they  are  always  followed  to  war  by  a  great  number  of  Greeks,  who 
fight  under  their  orders.' 

Of  all  the  Captains,  Colocotroni  is  the  most  dreaded,  and 
apparently  the  most  extraordinary  character.     '  Wh^n  I  beheld 

*  him,*  says  Count  Pecchio, '  sitting  amid  ten  of  his  compa- 

*  nions,  prisoners  of  state,  and  treated  with  respect  by  his 
'  guards,  I  called  to  mind  the  picture  that  Tasso  draws  of 

*  Satan  in  the  council  of  devils.* 

'  His  neglected  grey  hairs  fell  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
mingled  with  his  rough  beard,  which,  since  his  imprisonment,  be  had 
allowed  to  grow,  as  a  mark  of  grief  and  revenge.  His  form  is 
rugged  and  vigorous,  his  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  his  martial  and  savage 
figure  resembled  one  of  the  sharp,  grey  rocks  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Archipelago.' 

There  is  something  not  a  little  amusing  in  the  self-compla- 
cency with  which  this  hoary  klepht  drew  the  comparison  be- 
tween himself  and  Wellington,  and  in  the  simplicity  with 
which  Mr.  Humphreys  has  reported  it.  In  a  conversation  at 
Prince  Demetrius  Ipsilanti*s, '  he  remarked,  that  the  Duke  of 

*  Wellington  is  decidedly  the  first  general  of  the  age ;  but  he 
'  thought  that  if  his  Grace  had,  like  himself,  to  do  the  duty  at 
^  once  of  Commissary,  Soldier,  and  General,  he  would  not  do 

*  it  so  well.' 

*  I  found  this  fine  old  chieftain,*  says  Mr.  H.,  *  quartered  in  a  small 
village  near  Tripolizza :  his  hut  was  but  partly  roofed  in,  had  no 
boarded  floor,  and  one  slip  of  carpet,  which  Uie  poorest  hamlet  in 
Greece  is  seldom  without,  was  its  onl^  furniture.  He  welcomed  me 
with  great  warmth.  He  declared  himself  most  anxious  for  unioBf 
but  that  the  existing  Government,  under  the  influence  of  MavroGor* 
dato  and  the  faction  of  the  Primates,  sought  his  total  mia.  He 
said*  **  Let  me  be  judged  by  my  country,  and  if  found  guflty,  let 
death  be  n^  punishment ;  but  not  by  a  faction,  who  seek  my  destmc* 
tioo,  and  that  of  all  the  ancient  captains.  We,  who  alone  have  ever 
been  free ;  we,  who  alone  in  the  hour  of  danger  were  not  found 
wanting  i  after  clearing  our  country  of  her  invaders  by  our  awoidi^ 
when  those  who  would  lord  it  over  all  of  us  sought  safety  ^d  fliglit^ 
md  only  returo  to  enjoy  the  aecunty  we  havo  purchaita  vilb  4Mr 
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bl6od ;  are  they  to  be  oar  sole  rulers  ? — are  they  alone  to  have  a 
voice  and  a  will  in  the  land  we  have  won  and  kept  with  our  swords  ? 
Are  Fanariots  from  the  Turkish  courts,  are  adventurers  without  a 
name,  to  root  out  of  its  soil  its  ancient  preservers  V  There  was 
some  truth  in  his  appeal.  Colocotroni  is  eloquent,  and  to  that  owes 
much  of  his  influence  over  the  soldiery.  The  only  terms  on  which 
the  Government  would  treat  with  him,  were  his  going  to  them  with 
an  escort  of  not  more  than  fifty  followers;  which  he  considered 
equal  to  a  surrender  of  his  liberty,  or  his  life.  The  leading  trait  in 
Coiocotroni's  character  is  avarice ;  a  vice  from  which  few  of  the 
Greeks  are  exempt,  and  to  which  he  justly  owed  his  loss  of  power. 
As  an  able  General  he  possessed,  and  deservedly,  the  confidence  of 
the  soldiery  and  people.' 

«  «  «  «  « 

*  He  said,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  M orea  were  in 
their  favour ;  but  that  the  Government  was  averse  to  any  amicable  ad- 
justment, and  was  supported  by  foreigners,  to  whom  they  held  out 
the  prospect  of  large  pay  from  the  English  Loan ;  as  Bulgarians, 
Albanians,  and  many  of  the  Roumeliots,  who  having  no  longer  a 
home,  formed  themselves  in  small  bodies  as  soldiers,  electing  a  Cap- 
tain, and  were  ready  to  enter  any  body's  service  who  would  best  pay 
them :  and  that  tlie  views  of  his  party  were  misrepresented,  as  their 
adversaries,  having  the  advantage  of  education,  employed  the  power 
of  the  pen  against  them,  while  they  only  knew  the  use  of  arms.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  222—6. 

On  his  reconciliation  to  the  Government,  Colocotroni  was  re- 
ceived at  Napoli  with  all  due  honours,  and  a  speech  was 
addressed  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  legislature,  to  which  he 
replied  without  premeditation.  He  was  standing  in  the  square, 
where,  it  seems,  the  inhabitants  had  been  making  an  excava- 
tion in  the  hope  of  finding  some  hidden  treasure.  Alludinj^ 
to  this  circumstance,  he  said, — *  In  coming  hither  from  Ilydru, 

*  1  have  cast  all  rancour  into  the  sea ;  do  you  do  so  likewise  ; 
'  bury  in  that  gulf  all  your  hatreds  and  dissentions.     Thai 

*  shall  be  the  treasure  which  you  will  gain.' 

Mr.  Waddington  states,  that  he  presented  himself  three  or 
four  times  at  tbe  levees  of  Colocotroni,  and  that  he  received 
from  him  repeated  assurances  of  his  peculiar  respect  for  the 
English  nation  and  his  attachment  to  its  individual  members. 

'  *  These  professions,'  he  adds,  *  amuse  me  the  more  as  the  old  hy- 
pocrite is  notoriously  anti- Anglican,  and  is  continually  and  publicly 
accusing  the  British  Government  of  designs  to  occupy  and  enslave 
the  Morieat  His  manners,  however,  to  do  him  justice,  are  utterly 
devoid  of  urbanity,  and,  like  his  countenance  and  dress,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  best  become  a  distinguished  captain  of  banditti. 

HiB  court  seems  to  consist  of  about  fifteen  capitani, as  filthy  a 

crew  as  I  ever  beheld^  and  for  the   most  part  ill- looking  and  very 
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meanly  attired ;  but  the  most  miserably  starving  wretch  that  I  have 
observed  among  them  is  a  papas,  or  priest,  bonnetted  and  bearded, 
but  still  military.' 

Such  is  the  man  who,  during  the  first  years  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, possessed,  we  are  told,  '  in  spite  of  the  name  of  Ipsilanti, 
'.almost  unlimited  influence  in  the  Morea,' — 'the  idol  and 
'  leader  of  the  Klephtic  or  Robber  party ,^  the  candidate  for  the 
Grecian  monarchy.  But  were  the  Campbells  and  Argyles, 
the  Grasmes  and  Macdonalds  of  other  days  one  whit  more  re- 
spectable? 

Captain  Panos  Colocotroni,  his  son,  appears  to  have  been  a 
much  more  engaging  and  even  brilliant  person, — of  very  pre- 
possessing manners,  abundant  talents,  graceful,  polite,  gay 
and  animated.  Mr.  Waddington  surprised  him  one  day 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  study  of  Telemachus.  But  this  fine 
young  man,  whose  talents,  under  proper  direction,  might  have 
been  of  infinite  service  to  his  country,  has  fallen  in  a  civil 
broil ! 

Ulysses,  the  brother  in  law  of  the  Englishman  Trelawney, 
and.  the  favourite  chieftain  with  Mr.  Humphreys,  is  also  no 
more.  *  It  is  singular,*  says  Mr.  Emerson,  '  how  long  this 
'  crafty  chieftain  was  enabled  to  maintain  unsuspected  his 
'  specious  show  of  patriotism  ;  but  those  alone  were  his  dupes, 

*  who  were  strangers   to   himself  and   his  country.     All  who 

*  dwelt  beneath   his   rule   too  well  knew  him  to  be  selfish, 

*  mercenary,  rapacious,  and  cruel.'  This  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Odysseus  of  whom  Colonel  Stanhope  appears  to  have 
formed  so  very  favourable  an  opinion.  He  earnestly  recom- 
mended, in  1824,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  the  executive 
body,  Ipsilanti  being  made  president  of  the  legislative  body, 
CoUiopulo  minister  of  war,  and  Negris  secretary  of  state.  BEy 
this  means,  he  thought,  the  force  of  contending  factions  might 
be  broken,  and  '  the  traitors  be  confounded  who  were  for  a 
'  foreign  king.'  The  father  of  Odysseus  was  a  Thessalian,  a 
freeman  and  a  robber  Odysseus  himself  was  bom  at  Ithaca, 
and  brought  up  by  the  famous  Ali  Pasha  of  Yannina, — a  bad 
school,  and  he  is  said  to  have  learned  there  how  to  play  the 
tyrant ;  *  but  he  is  now  persuaded/  Col.  Stanhope  says,  '  that 
/  the  road  to  fame  and  wealth  is  by  pursuing  good  govemmept. 
'  He  therefore  follows  this  course,  and  supports  the  people  and 
'-  the  republic.  Negris,  who  once  signed  his  sentence  ot 
'  death,  is  now  his  minister.'  Mr=.  Waddington,  after  citing 
some  expressions  of  Col.  Stanhope's  still  more  strongly  ii!i 
favour  of  the  '  good  heart'  and  liberalism  of  this  chieftain, 
adds:       ■  .^ 

■^  The  fact  is,  that  Odysseus,  to  gcun  any  end,  will  process  any 
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prraciples  %  and  ag  the  Colonel  was  believed  to  be  the  dbpenser  of 
the  ffood  tilings  collected  at  Missolonghi,  und  to  possess  innuence  !ti 
the  future  distribution  of  the  loan,  he  was  obviously  a  person  to  ba 
gained.  Behold,  then,  the  Robber  Odysseus,  the  descendant  from 
a  race  of  robbers,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  soldier  whosd 
only  law  through  life  had  been  his  sword» — suddenly  transformed  into 
a  benevolent,  liberal,  philanthropic  republican.  It  is  true,  indeecb 
that,  in  1821,  Odysseus  signed  his  name  to  a  constitution,  dicMii 
at  Salona  by  Theodore  Negris,  in  which  there  is  one  article  esv 
pressly  speci/ying  a  wish  for  a  Joreign  constitutional  monarch ;  but 
circumstances,  I  suppose,  and  principles  are  no^  changed.  How^ 
ever,  it  is  not  at  last  impossible  that  Odysseus  may  be  sincere  in  bia 
desire  that  Greece  shoula  be  left  to  govern  herselE  The  little  kinff* 
dom  of  Eastern  Hellas  suits  him  very  well ;  and  in  the  probable 
anarchy  of  the  Hellenic  Republic,  he  may  foresee  the  means  of  se* 
curing  that  independence  which,  in  fact,  he  possesses  at  present.  I 
have  lately  learnt  that  the  Central  Government,  probably  dreading 
some  such  intention  on  his  part,  are  now  elevating  Gourra  in  oppo* 
sition  to  his  master.  Their  hopes,  indeed,  of  re-establishing  anjr 
legal  authority  in  that  province,  rest  a  good  deal  on  the  disunion  of 
those  two  chiefs.' 

This  Gourra  is  described  by  Mr.  Waddington  as  a  '  brave^ 

*  roup:h,  faithful,  unlettered,  uncivilized  gladiator,* — an  eUxft 
of  All  Pasha's,  and  employed  by  him  as  an  assassin.  Hia 
conduct  towards  his  quondam  master,  Ulysses,  is  perfectly 
Turkish.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bought  over  by  tiie 
Government.      Negris  is  styled  by  Colonel  Stanhope   '  tbn 

*  ablest  man  in  Greece.'  He  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Greek  Abb6  Sieyes.  But  he  too  is  reported  to  be  dead,  having' 
been  carried  off  by  a  fever  at  Napoli,  and  Mavrooordato  has 
thus  been  ddiverecl  from  a  powerful  rival.  Some  other  leading 
personages  are  grouped  together  in  the  following  account^ 
taken  from  Mr.  Emerson  : 

*  The  Vice-President,  Botazi,  a  good-natured  honest  Spezziot,  not 
overstocked  with  intelligence,  but  tearing  a  hig^h  character  for  honour 
and  principles,  had  taken  Conduriotti's  chair  in  the  executive  body. 
Cfaristides,  an  intriguing,  active  man,  acted  as  secretary,  and  the  other 
members  remained  at  their  posts  as  usual.  Of  these,  John  Coletti,  a 
cJiysician  by  profession,  and,  as  such,  formerly  in  the  pay  of  AH 
Pasha,  is  by  rar  the  most  clever  and  intelligent:  of  his  sterling  pa* 
ti^tism^  however,  there  are  few  in  the  Morea,  or  even  among  nis 
own  countrymen,  who  are  not  rather  sceptical.  The  exactions  wnich 
bavjS  b^en  carried  on  in  Roumelia  by  his  agents,  and  with  his  appito* 
batioD,  h^ve  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  whom  he  represents)} 
and  his  intriguing  spirit,  forbidding  countenance,  and  repulaif* 
nuuBiiersy  hive  gained  him^  both  wit£  the  Moreots  and  foreigners,  a 
character  for  cunning,  avaricey  and  dangerous  ambition.  NerertheloMi 
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Iflfl  acknowledged  abilities  have  given  him  such  an  ascendency  with 
fhe  President  and  the  executive  body,  that  he  may  be  considered  the 
Spring  of  its  movements.      Of  the  other  two,  Speliotaki  is  a  mere 
nobody,  who  would  never  be  heard  of,  were  it  not  for  the  attaching 
Ms  name  to  the  proclamations  of  the  government ;  and  Petro  Be^, 
tfao  Mainote,  is  a  good-humoured,  round-faced  fellow,  who  seems  re- 
lUrkable  for  nothing  more  than  his  appetite  and  epicurism    Amongst 
khe  members  of  the  legislative  body,  none  seem  to  make  any  promi- 
nent figure  except  Spiridion  Tricoupi,  son  to  the  late  Primate  of 
Messolounghi,  representative  of  that  town.     Having  been  secretary 
fto  Lord  Guilford,  and  a  few  years  resident  in  England,  he  adds  to  an 
extensive  information,  a  good  knowledge  of  English.     The  meetings 
of  the  legislative  body,  though  containing  about  fifty  members,  are 
usually  taciturn,  or  enlivened  only  by  colloquial  discussion,  Tricoupi 
being  the  only  member  who  ever  attempted  '*  a  speech/'     It  was 
lately  proposed  to  publish  their  j)roceedinps  in  the  Hydriot  Journal^ 
but  the  motion  was  immediately  negatived  by  the  overpowering  ma- 
jority of  the  silent  n»embers.     Of  the  other  ministers  connected  with 
the  admin ifitrat ion,  by  far  the  most  promising  is  Adam  Ducas,  Mi- 
nister of  War,  a  young  man  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  Greek  families.     I  say  promising,  because,  though  at 
present  almost  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  seems  well 
liware  of  his  deficiency,  and  is  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  remedy  it. 
*  But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  character  amongst  all  the  Greek 
liegislators  is  the  minister  of  the  Interior.     His  name  is  Gregorius 
Flcssa,  by  profession  a  priest ;  and  having,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  been  steward  of  a  monastery    (^ixato,-),  he  is  now  generally 
known  by  the  two  names  of  Gregorius  Dikaios,  and  Pappa  Flessa. 
A  naturally  vicious  disposition  had  early  given  him  a  distaste  for  his 
profession,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  joined 
the  standard  of  his  country  as  a  military  volunteer.     Having  mani- 
fested his  bravery  on  many  occasions,  he  was  at  length  promoted  to  a 
command,  and  in  several  actions  conducted  himself  with  distinguished 
courage.     He  now  totally  abandoned  the  mitre  and  the  robe  for  the 
more  congenial  employments  of  the  army  and  the  statej    and  at 
length,  after  a  series  of  active  and  valuable  services,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  government  to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior.     Here,  with  ample 
means,  he  gave  unbridled  license  to  his  natural  disposition.    His  only 
virtue  is  an  uncorrupted  patriotism,  which  has  all  along  marked  h» 
character,  and  has  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  governinent, 
while  they  despise  its  possessor.    Such  a  character,  though  in  an 
olBce  of  trusty,  is  by  no  means  a  popular  man.     The  scandal  <which 
the  open  commission  of  tlie  most  glaring  immoralities  has  brought 
upon  his  original  profeksion,  has  entailed  upon  him  the  contenapt  6f 
m  parties,  though  his  diplomatic  abih'ties,  if  artifice  and  oimtning  m^' 
deserve  that  name,  added  to  his  patriotism  and  bravery,  have  secured: 
him  the  ^ood  vyili  of  ti)e  government.  '.<*<. 

f   .^  Of  the  ministei"  of  justice,  Teotochi,  little  more  is  known  than 
.that  hC'Was  obliged  to  abscond  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  Ibt  soitaie^ 
fraudulent  practices.     The  name  of  the  minister  of  the  police  I  have 
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never  heard,  and  from  the  abominable  filth  of  the  city,  and  the  dila-. 
pidated  condition  of  its  streetSf.I  fancy  the  office  must  be  a  sinecure/ 

Vol.  i.  pp.  86-^1; 

Botazi,  Mr.  Waddingtoa  informs  us,  is  since  dead ;  ajoicl 
Pappa  Flessa,  or  Flescia,  has  fallen  in  a  conflict  with  the 
Egyptians^  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour. 

One  of  the  finest  fellows  m  Greece,  decidedly,  is  old  Admi- 
ral Miaulis,  whose  portrait  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Emerson.    . 

*  Miaulis  is  a  man  from  fifly  to  sixty  years  old,  his  figure  soqi^ 
what  clumsy,  but  with  a  countenance  peculiarly  expressive  of  intelli- 
gence, humanity,  and  good  nature.  His  family  have  been  long  ^ 
tablished  at  Hydra,  and  he  has  himself  been  accustomed  to  the  sea 
from  a  child.  Being  intrusted  at  nineteen  by  his  father  with  the 
management  of  a  small  brig  which  traded  in  the  Archipelago,  hifr 
successes  in  trade  were  equal  to  any  of  his  countrymen,  and  aboi^t 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  was  amonest  the  richest  of  the  islanders ;  but 
the  unfortunate  loss  of  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which,  to- 
gether with  her  cargo,  was  his  own  property,  and  worth  about 
160,000  piastres,  reduced  his  circumstances  to  mediocrity.  A  few 
years,  however,  in  some  degree  recruited  his  fortunes^  so  far  as,  at 
the  opening  of  the  war,  to  enable  him  to  contribute  three  brigs  to. 
the  navy  of  Greece.  He  had  at  one  time  been  captured,  with  two 
other  Spezziot  vessels,  by  Lord  Nelson ;  his  companions,  after  a  strict 
investigation,  still  maintaining  that  their  cargo  was  not  French  pro* 
perty,were  condemned;  whilst  his  frankness  in  admitting  the  justness. 
of  the  capture,  notwithstanding  that,  circumstance  evidently  convicted 
him,  inducednhe  British  Admiral  to  give  him  his  liberty.  I  never 
met  any  man  of  more  unaffected  and  friendly  manners.  He  seeoia 
totally  above  any  vaunting  or  affectation,  and  only  anxious  to  achieve 
his  own  grand  object — the  liberation  of  his  country,  alike  unmoved 
by  the  malice  and  envy  of  his  enemies,  or  tlie  lavish  praises  of  his 
countrymen.  The  bravery  of  his  associates  is  mingled  with  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  ambition  ;  but  with  him  there  seems  but  one  un- 
biassed spring  of  steady,  sterling  patriotism.'    pp.  17i^ — 175. 

Amon^r  the  briilotiers,  or  captains  of  fire-ships,  who  have 
nobly  distinguished  themselves,  Constantino  Canaris  is  the 
most  illustrious.  Captain  Pepino,  his  companion  in  the  dar- 
ing exploit  of  burning  the  vessel  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  at  Scio, 
is  worthy,  we  are  told,  of  equal  honour.  The  names  of  Gi- 
orgio Potili,  Alexander  Dimama,  Giorgio  Capa  Antoine,  Anas- 
tasius  Cdloganni,  Demetrius  RaphaelTa,  and  John  Mondrosa 
are  also  celebrated  in  the  popular  songs  of  the  Island  for  their 
undaunted  bravery.  Of  the  naval  captains,  Anastasius  Psa- 
mado  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid :  he  has  fallen  as  became  a 
hero.  Of  those  who  survive,  Georgio  Sokini  is  the  most  re- 
markable.   His  ship  is  the  cleanest  and  in  the  best  order  of  any 
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■  •  >  •  •  ■ 

t^i!t  sail  under  the  national  colours^  wd  hie  bravery  has  been 
rqpeatedly.  put  to  the  test.  Antonio  Kreisi  is  one  of  the  most 
^cUve  ana  intelligent  captains  in  the  fleet,  and  Panagiota  the 
most  desperately  fearless.  The  exertions  of  the  vice-admiral 
Saktouri,  the  brothers  Alexander  and  Antonio  Raphaella,  John 
Lullaho,  Anargiro  Libeschi,  the  Tpsariot  Admiral  Apostoli,  and 
tibe  iTew  leaders  of  the  same  island*  are  '  above  all  praise.'  '  It 
^  is  a  sufficient  commendation/  Mr.  Emerson  adds,  '  to  say, 
*  that  all  the  actions  attributed  to  "  the  Greek  fleet*'  are  solely 
'the  result  of  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  these  few  noble 
'  Greeks^  whose  actions  and  courage  are  suflicient  to  vindicate 
'  for  them  the  proud  title  of  the  descendants  of  Themistocles. 

*  The  vessel  of  Miaulis  is  a  Hydriot  built-brig^  of  about  three 
hundred  tons ;  carrying  fourteen  twelve-pound  carronades,  and  four 
hmg  eighteens :  the  crew  are  about  ninety  in  number,  and  are  almost 
all  the  remote  relatives  of  his  own  famfly.  His  son  Antonio  is  the 
second  in  command,  a  young  man  of  pleasing  manners  and  distin- 

S'  aished  courage ;  and  tne  secretary,  Hiccesios  Latris,  is  a  student  of 
clo,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  honourable  Greek  families 
of  Smyrna.  The  cabin  is  fitted  up  very  neatly,  and  ornamented 
ilirith  drawings  of  some  of  his  distinguished  battles,  and  furnished 
#ith  a  divan,  for  the  accommodation  of  tbe  constant  crowd  of  cap- 
tains who  form  his  council :  behind  it  is  a  small  chapel,  furnished 
with  numerous  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Nicholas,  before 
Which  an  ornamented  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  peculiar  to  the  Mars ;  as  every  ship  in  the  fleet  has  its 
Virgin  and  lamp,  before  which  the  captain  and  cabin  officers  pay  their 
mbrning  and  evenine  devotions ;  and  at  every  sunset,  a  censer  of  myrrh 
is  borne  round  the  deck,  the  perfume  of  which  is  inhaled  by  every  in- 
dividud  of  the  crew,  whilst  he  devoutly  crosses  himself,  and  repeats 
his  vesper  to  the  Virgin.'    pp.  190, 1. 

The  total  want  of  discipline  which  prevails  among  the  Greek 
troops,  extends  also  to  the  naval  force :  it  is  with  the  concur- 
rence, not  through  the  obedience  of  the  crew,  that  the  captain 
accomplishes  his  object.  Even  Miaulis  himself  has  no  power 
to  control  or  punish  the  disgraceful  irregularities  which  have 
occurred  ;  and  his  office  is  replete  with  anxiety  on  account  of 
tbe,  thwartings  and  annoyances  to  which  he  is  exposed.  He  is 
understood  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  English  aid.  Unlike 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  clamour  only  for  money,  and  are 
jealous  of  foreign  coadjutors,  he  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  more  efficient  system,  and  has  intimated  his  anxious  wish 
that  Lord  Cochrane  should  join  them,  were  it  only  in  a  cock- 
boat. Should  his  Lordship  but  succeed  in  obtaining  ships  and 
ammunition,  without  whicn  it  would  be  the  height  of  rashness 
for  him  to  attempt  anything,  Mahomed   Ali  will  soon  have 
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cause  to  repent  of  his  ambition.  The  motmtaiiieers  of  Rem- 
melia  proclaim  among  their  rocks,  the  inutility  of  a  naval 
force ;  but  the  Islanders  naturally  and  justly  consider  their 
wooden  walls  to  be  the  only  hope  and  safeguard  of  their 
country.  In  fact,  if  Greece  ever  rises  into  importance  and 
prosperity,  it  will  be  by  means  of  her  shipping,  ner  harbours^ 
and  her  commerce  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the 
Islanders  must  eventually  obtain  a  considerable  degree  of  as- 
cendancy. 

Of  the  national  chamcter  of  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Emerson  says  : 

'  The  general  impression  is  undoubtedly  bad,  and  seems  to  b^ 
countenanced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  most  violent  detractors 
being  those  who  have  lived  longest  in  close  connection  with  them  in 
Greece,  the  Ionian  republic,  and  Smyrna.  For  my  part,  I  speak  as 
I  have  found  them  :  during  my  residence  amongst  them,  I  never  met 
with  an  insult  nor  an  injury  from  a  Greek.  I  have  travelled  unrao- 
Jested,  through  the  wildest  parts  of  their  country,  without  a  guard ; 
and  with  a  quantity  of  luggage,  which  in  Southern  Italy,  or  even  in 
more  civilized  states,  could  scarcely  have  escaped  pillage.  I  have 
never  asked  a  favour  of  a  Greek  that   has   not  been   obligingly 

f  ranted  :  in  numerous  instances,  I  have  met  with  extreme  civility, 
Indness,  and  hospitality.  Others,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  less 
fortunate ;  but  when  they  state  the  Greeks  to  be  constitutionally 
unmindful  of  kindnesses,  1  ask,  for  what  have  they  been  taught  to  be 
grateful  ?  If  they  are  eager  for  gain,  it  is  a  necessary  attendant  on 
poverty ;  if  they  are  cunning,  their  duplicity  must  be  the  offspring 
of  a  long  slavery^  under  which  every  pretext  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  their  property  from  the  ravages  of  their  despots ;  if 
they  are  depraved  and  savage,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  barbarous  educa- 
tion ;  if  cruel  and  ferocious  in  their  warfare,  it  is  only  against  their 
enemies  and  tyrants,  and  merely  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  heart 
afler  vengeance  for  a  series  of  crimes,  injuries,  and  oppressions.  Let 
us  only  calmly  contemplate  for  a  moment,  the  long  course  of  slavery 
from  which  they  are  just  emerging ;  where,  under  the  most  galling 
despotism,  their  lives  and  properties  seemed  but  held  in  tenure  for 
their  tyrants,  before  whose  nod  every  virtue  was  made  to  bend ;  and 
where  their  families  and  children  seemed  merely  born  as  subjects  for 
ibe  lust  of  their  barbarous  masters.  Let  tis  compare  all  that  has 
been  urged  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  miserable  Greeks,  with  the 
causes  that  have  produced  thefr  degradation ;  and  the  result  must  be, 
not  hatred  and  abuse,  but  pity,  mingled  with  astonishment  that  they 
are  not  a  thousandfold  more  perverted  than  we  find  them.  Far,  how- 
ever, from  coinciding  with  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  race 
£n  masset  I  will  maintain  that,  on  an  examination  of  the  traits  of 
character  peculiar  to  each  district,  we  shall  find  the  seeds  of  numerous 
virtues,  however  slightly  developed,  still  discernible  under  a  mass  of 
vices;  and  which,  when  preperly  cultivated,  under  ah  equitable  Go* 
vemment,  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  Greeks  high  in  the  scale  of  na^ 
tions. 
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*  By  their  Southern  neighbours,  the  Albanians  have  iong  ceased  (0 
be  considered  either  Mussulmans  or  Greeks:  their  submission  to 
Mahomet  the  Sec€md,  and  subsequent  embracing  of  Islamism^  would 
naturally  stamp  them  the  former,  whilst  their  country  and  warlike 
habits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  luxurious,  sedentary  habits  of  the 
Turk.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  connecting  link  of 
the  two  religions,  embued  with  all  the  treachery  and  duplicity  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  but  still  retaining  the  spirit  of  hospitality, 
bravery,  and  minor  virtues  of  the  Greeks.  To  those  succeed  the 
Roumeliots,  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  termed  Eastern  and 
•Western  Greece,  comprising  Attica,  Livadia,  and  the  territory 
South  of  Epirus  and  'I'hessaly :  stiii  mindful  of  their  contests  for 
freedom  ana  religion,  under  their  immortal  Scanderbeg,  they  cling 
closely  to  that  faith  for  which  their  fathers  bled.  And,  though 
subject  to  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Ottoman,  they  have  still  enjoyed  a 
comparative  freedom,  amidst  their  rocks  and  mountains  :  nor  have 
they  ever  submitted  to  enslave  their  souls,  by  a  base  concession  to 
bis  creed.  Brave,  open-hearted,  and  sincere,  their  valour  is  their 
slightest  recommendation ;  and  the  traveller  who  has  claimed  their 
hospitality,  or  the  wretch  who  has  thrown  himself  on  their  protection, 
has  ever  met  with  succour  and  security,  beneath  the  arm  of  the 
Roumellot  Klefti, 

*  In  the  Morea,  a  closer  connection  with  the  Turks,  and  various 
minor  causes,  have  produced  a  character  less  amiable  and  exalted. 
The  greater  weight  of  their  chains  has  rendered  thi^m  croujching  and 
servile  ;  and  no  where  are  the  traces  of  slavery  more  visible,  or  more 
disgusting,  than  in  the  cringing,  treacherous,  low-spirited  Moreot ; 
who  is,  nevertheless,  not  totally  divested  of  affectidn,  gratitude,  and 
a  hospitable  wish  to  share  his  mat  and  humble  meal  with  the  stranger. 
In  the  Messenians,  or  natives  of  the  Southwestern  coast,  the  traits 
of  debasement  are  peculiarly  perceptible.  It  would  appear  that,  from 
the  earliest  period,  these  unfortunate  people  had  Ibeen  doomed  to 
be  the  scape-goats  of  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly  ravaged  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  They  have,  in  later  times,  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Sparta,  for  protection  from  the  Turks.  Slothful  and  indolent  by 
nature,  they  treat  their  wives  with  a  want  of  feeling  unequalled  in 
Greece  :  and,  whilst  the  sluggish  master  squats  at  his  ease,  to  smoke 
his  pipe  and  sip  his  coffee,  the  unfortunate  females  perform  all  the 
drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  weightier  domestic  duties.  Two 
singular  exceptions  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Morea;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Lalla,  in  Elis,  and  those  of  Main  a,  in 
the  South-eastern  promontory.  The  former  are  a  colony  of  the 
Schypetan,  or  bandit  peasantry,  of  Albania ;  who,  for  many  ages, 
have  been  settled  in  this  spot,  and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Venetians, 
rendered  them  important  service  against  the  Turks ;  but  in  general 
were  as  prejudicial  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Mussulmans.  After  the 
failure  of  the  Russian  expedition  in  1770,  they  were  joined  by  a  fresh 
party  of  their  countrymen,  who 'had  likewise  abjured  Mahomedanism  ; 
and,  though  they  turned  their  attention,  in  some  degree,  to  agricul- 
ture, were  principally  maintained  by  their  ravages  on  the  propertieft 
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&tod  crops  of  their  neighbours  ;  with  whom  tbey  never  mingled, 
either  in  marriage  or  even  common  interest.  Thus,  to  the  present 
hour,  they  have  lived  a  pure  Albanian  colony  in  the  very  heaitidf 
the  Morea ;  retaining  all  the  ferocity  and  predatory  habits  of  thehr 
forefathers,  and  a  valour  which  has  been  oflen  conspicuously  proved 
in  the  scenes  of  the  present  revolution. 

'  Of  the  Mainotes,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  much 
has  been  written,  arid  yet  but  little  is  known  :  the  diflSculty  of  pene- 
trating into  a  country  inhabited  by  a  bandit  peasantry,  pirates  by 
profession,  has  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  investigation  .q£ 
travellers.  Those,  however,  who  have  succeeded  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  habits,  represent  them  as  possessed  of  the  com- 
mon virtue  of  barbarians — ^liospitality,  and  an  unconquered  bravery, 
but  disgraced  by  numerous  vices;  and  all,  without  exception,  robbers 
by  sea  or  land.  The  portrait  drawn  of  them  by  Mons.  Pouquevill^v 
represents  them  in  the  very  worst  point  of  view ;  not  even  giving 
them  full  credit  for  their  courage  :  but  it  is  most  likely  overchai^e^ 
and  more  the  estimate  of  reports  than  the  fruits  of  experience.  C^ 
their  piracies,  and  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  plunt^ter, 
every  one  has  heard ;  but  in  this,  their  duplicity  equalled  their 
courage.  All  were  engaged  alike  in  every  expedition;  even  the 
women  bore  their  share  of  the  toil,  and  every  boat  received  the 
benediction,  or  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  priest.  Yet,  even 
here,  their  faith  was  not  honourably  preserved ;  and,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  force  the  absolution  of  their  priests,  after  sacking 
and  dividing  the  plunder  of  their  monasteries.  The  piracies  of  the 
Mainotes  have  not,  however,  always  passed  with  impunity  ;  and  the 
events  of  the  two  expeditions  of  the  celebrated  Hassan  Pasha  against 
them,  in  1779  and  the  subsequent  year,  are  well  known.  Even  hif 
conquests,  however,  though  aided  by  internal  treachery,  did  not 
extend  over  the  entire  district  of  Maiua ;  and  its  inhabitants,  to 
this  day,  are  fond  of  boasting  that  their  territory  has  never  fallen 
beneath  the  arms  of  any  conqueror, 

*  Of  the  Hydriots  and  Spezziots,  sufficiently  ample  details  have 
been  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts.  Among  their  higher  orders  I 
have  always  found  much  to  admire  and  to  esteem ;  but  of  the  lower 
classes  I  have  not  formed  by  any  means  so  favourable  an  opinion. 
The  other  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  present  different  traits  of 
character  in  almost  every  Island,  as  they  have  come  more  or  less  in 
contact  with  the  Turks  or  Europeans ;  but  in  general  they  present 
the  same  peculiarities  which  every  where  form  the  leading  features  of 
the  Greek  character— 'lightness,  versatility,  great  natural  talent,  many 
virtues,  and  all  the  numerous  vices  inseparably  attendant  on  despo- 
tism and  oppression.' 

Mr.  Waddingtonis  disposed  to  estimate  the  Moreots,  off  as 
he  terms  tbem,  Moraites,  somewhat  more  favourably. 

*  1  had  been  prepared,'  he  says,  *  at  Athens  and  in  the  islatids,  to 
expect  in  the  Moreai  should  I  dare  to  venture  thitheri  nothing  but 
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MUllmsff  Iflwlefsnett;  and  lirut&Bty ;  «uid  in  fhot,  I  had  isome  difficalty 
tin  |B*evaifit]g  upon  an  JGginelan  servant  to  acoompany  me  into  thia 
llaim 'of  lavageB.  My  short  experience  induces  n^  to  believe  that 
itlie.Morahe8<(with  the  -exception,  q[>ferhap8,  of  the  Mainotes)  are  at 
Oeait  as  honest  and  as  orderly  as  theirbrother  Hellenes,  and  I  mistake 
if  they  be  not  rather  more  civilized.  The  pei^nt  of  Attica  is, 
iindaed,  proverbially  respectdble  and  inoffensive;  *but  I  perceive  in 
•tiie  'native  Moraite  Boldier,  drawn  also  from  tl>e  peasantry  of  the 
^untry,  «n.  anxiety  io  oblige,  expr^ed  with  such  natuval  politeness 
SB  to  contrast  him  most  :favourabJy  with  the  surly  vagabond  adven- 
ilareia  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates  of  Athensi  or  the  insolent  and 
Huiinantierly  sailor  of  Hydra  or  Spezzia.' 

Snch  are  tlie  Greeks^  and  if  thia  picture  be  adapted  to 
4itopel  the  entbusiasm  which  their  very  name,  their  country* 
Mio  4he  infterest  of  the  struggle  have  tended  to  excite,  it  leaves 
nxndiriiinished  their  substantial  <2laims  on  our  sympathy  and 
humanity.  We  have  all  aloqg  -depecdrted  the  attempts  which 
liave  been  made  to  rest  those  daims  on  false  pretences.  The 
religious  pretence  for  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  we  have  en- 
jdeavoured  to  expose  as  utterly  hollow  and  delusive ;  and  the 
/classic  interest  attaching  to  the  Greeks,  relates  to  the  soil«  not 
fto  the  race  who  occupy  it.  It  is  Greece,  not  the  degenerate 
<jrreek69  to  which  any  thing  like  'Ontbuaiafim  must  atta^ch  itaelf. 
(AtS  for  the  Utopian  projects  and  roniMatic  fbeams  of  German 
ttfiid  English  Pbiflhellenists^  the 'would<»be  regenerators  of  Greece, 
^  are  liot  sony  that  their  schemes  have  terminated  in  the 
fortifying  conviction  that  Greece  is  not  to  be  Jep^wy-Bieti- 
tb^inized.  Many  persons  of  this  party,  "we  believe  to  -be  'high- 
minded,  honourable  enthusiasts ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whetnet 
ihey  have  done  more  good  or  ha[rm  by  their  meddling.  Lord 
JSyron  appears  to  have  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  the 
liQtimely  and  mischievous  character  of  their  proceedings. 
<CoL  Stanhope  was  in8tr>umental  in  setting  up  a  republican 
wewspaper  at  Missolonghi,  which  Air.  Waddington  tninks  to 
iiay^  060a  'nearly  harmless';'  bat  Lcird  Bynm  i^eppesents  it  as 
having  dofne  great  mischief  both  in  the  Morea  and  in  the 
!islan£,  as,  he  Bays>  tie  wamcfd  1)0i9iPi^inoe  Mavrocordatto  and 
ColoneJl  Stonhope  that  it  woidd  do>  tinless  great  <^ut ion  were 
observed.  His  Lordship  foresaw,  ^at  the  only  effect  of  such 
a  puUication  would  be,  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  patty,  and 
convey  information  to  the  enemies  of  Greece,  while  for  any 
firactioal  purpose  it  would  be  useless.  '  Those  who  import 
*  theories  and  principles  ready  cut  and  dried  in  the  West,'  says 
Mr.  Waddington^  *  soon  perceive,  or  ought  to  perceive,  that 
^  their  4>ounsel8  are  inapplicable  to  'r£he  state  of  tlie  country, 
'  and  innpraeticabie.'  Scnools,  laboratories,and  hospitals,  news- 
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iiapiers  and  printing-officed  will  be  of  infinite  service  by  dud 
Dy;  but  those  who  were  introdocing  them  during  the  disor- 
ganized state  of  the  country,  sadly  mistook  the  moment  for 
their  W'ell-meant  exertions.  Colonel  Stanhope  Wad  asked  by 
Gourra,  what  he  thought  of  the  contending  parties.  His  reply 
was  :  '  Your  captains  are  for  plunder  and  liberty:  your  gpvem- 
^  ment  are  for  order  and  a  mild  despotism.    I  am  for   and 

•  against  you  both.  I  am  for  order  and  liberty.*  This  frank 
avowal  comports  with  the  manly  and  open-hearted  character  of 
the  writer,  Dy  far  the  most  honourable  man  of  his  party.  But 
is  it  not  strange  that  Colonel  Stanhope  should  have  thought  to 
serve  the  cause  of  social  order  by  opposing  the  Government, 
and  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  setting  up  Odysseus  as  a<'  Bolivar?^ 
For  tojl  speak  of  a  Greek  Washington  is  ridiculous.  He  tells 
us,  in  one  place,  that  the  Captains  lean  to  democracy,  '  from 
a  love  of  tneir  wild  liberty,  from  a  jealousy  of  the  primates 
and  Fanariots,  and  from  a  dread  of  being  put  down  by  a 
foreign  king ;'  adding :  '  Their  passions  on  this  last  subject 
have  been  well  heated,'*  And  to  men  in  this  state  of  passionate 
excitement,  which  the  Colonel  did  his  utmost  to  stimulate  by 
denouncing  all  as  black-hearted  traitors  who  inclined  to  a  mo* 
narchy,  this  apostle  of  republicanism  addressed  his  exhor* 
tations  to  peace  and  unity ;  telling  them,  that '  if  the  chiefs  of 

*  Greece  will  not  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  their  envy,  and 
'  dissentions,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  wise  and  virtuous  union 
'  of  all  parties,  it  will  be  impossible  to  establish  in  Greece  a 
'  powerful  and  permanent  government.'  The  zeal  of  the  Co- 
lonel appears,  however,  at  length  to  have  carried  him  too  far. 
On  one  occasion,  he  quarrelled  with  Lord  Byron  for  making 
sport  of  that  wisest  of  jurists,  and  most  daring  of  blasphemers, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  the  oracle  and  idol  of  tne  liberals.  His 
Lordship  appears  to  have  grown  utterly  sick  of  liberalism,  and 
Col.  Stanhope  accuses  him  of  apostac^  and  turning  Turk.  At 
the  time  that  the  Colonel  was  opportunely  recalled,  he  seems 
to  have  quarrelled  with  Mavrocordato.  A  letter  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  Col.  Stanhope's  volume,  addressed  by  the 
Prince  to  Captain  Blaquiere,  in  May,  1824,  which  throws  not 
a  little  light  on  the  true  character  of  the  proceedings  of  Messrs. 
Stanhope,  Trelawney,  Humphreys,  Parry,  and  the  rest  of  this 
.party.  After  very  mildly  defending  himself  against  some  in- 
sinuations thrown  out  by  the  Colonel,  Mavrocordato  writes : 

*  I  have  just  learned  that  Mr.  Trelawny  is  quite  enraged  agdinst 
me,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  briffade.  I  laugh  at  his  ra^e.  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  these  genUemen,  is  well  Worthy  of  the  krre 
of  liberty  of  which  they  wish  to  make  their  boast    Can  there  be~  a 
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more  cruel  despotism  than  that  of  a  foreigner,  who,  without  any 
right  whatever,  wishes  to  command,  without  the  least  regard  td  the 
existing  laws?  Does,  then,  the  first  comer  think  that  he  can  tread 
US  under  his  feet,  or  are  we  thought  capable  of  bemg  led  by  the  nose 
by  the  first  intriguer  ?  Have  we  shaken  off*  the  Ottoman  yoke,  only 
to  fall  beneath  another  ?  Oh  no !  It  has  been  said,  that  I  have  sold 
Greece  to  England  Greece  still  exists,  and  those  ,who  were  the 
bearers  of  my  letters  to  England,  know  well  what  they  contained, 
and  whether  I  have  sold  my  country.  I  believe  that  I  have  been  of 
service  to  her :  it  was  my  duty.  It  is  now  said,  that  I  wish  for  a 
despot ;  no,  it  is  just  because  I  do  not  -want  one  that  I  am  accused. 
I  Wish  that  the  laws  may  reign^  and  that  they  may  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hundred  despots,  who  trample  them  under  foot.  I  have 
always  given,  and  I  am  still  the  first  to  give,  an  example  of  obedi- 
ence ;  but  if  Greece  is  fated  to  faU  at  the  feet  of  a  military  despotism, 
pf  a  hydra,  not  with  seven,  but  with  a  hundred  heads,  I  will  neither 
l)e  the  blind  instrument,  nor  the  very  humble  servant  of  these  qew 
tyrants.* 

Will  it  be  credited  that,  by  some  of  these  flviraing  Phil-hel- 
lenists,  the  English  Press  has  recently  been  made  the  vehicle 
of  the  most  raalignant  representations,  designed  to  lower,  and, 
if  possible,  ruin  the  Greek  cause  in  public  opinion  ?  that  the 
Greek  deputies  have  found  in  these  folse  friends  of  Greece,  the 
basest  enemies  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  And  were  the  secret 
history  of  the  Greek  Loan  unravelled,  we  suspect,  that  some  of 
the  parties  alluded  to,  would  not  appear  in  the  most  hononr- 
tible  light.  Its  gross,  if  not  wilful  mismanagement  involves  a 
high  degree  of  guilt  or  folly  in  some  quarter  or  other.  Who- 
ever has  profited  by  it,  Greece  has  not  been  much  the  gainer. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  disposed  to-  congratulate  the  Greeks, 
and  to  augur  well  for  the  future.  If  they  have  lost  Botzaris, 
*  they  have  been  delivered  from  Lord  Londonderry,  their  most  for- 
midable enemy,  and  from  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  If  Lord  Byron 
is  no  more,  Odysseus  is  dead  to  counterbalance  that  loss. 
They  have  lost  ground  before  the  Egyptians,  but  they  have 
got  rid  of  General  Roche  and  Mr.  Washington,  of  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Parry,  of  the  French  monarchy  party,  atid 
the  Russian  monarchy  party,  and  the  Jeremy  Bentham  party ; 
and  among  the  Klephtic  party,  old  Colocotroni  is  the  only  man, 
apparently,  to  be  feared  by  to  the  constitutionalists.  The  dis- 
sOlntion  of  the  charter  of  the  Levant  Company  promises  to  de- 
liver the  Greeks  from  a  powerful  class  of  enemies  among  our 
own  countrymen.  What  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speculate.  Mr. 
Blaqniere,  who  seems  at  the  bottom  one  of  tjie,  most  honest 
and  rational  pf  all  the  friends   of  Greece,  best's  honourable 
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tesiimoDy  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam  since  he  baa 
held  the  vice-royalty  of  Ionian  Grreece. 

*  While  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  future  historian,'  he  remarks, 
*  to  condemn  the  apathy  of  the  Christfan  world  towards  the  struggling 
Greeks,  he  will  be  bound  to  confess,  that  tmthout  the  possession  rf  the 
Ionian  Islands  hy  England^  they  miffht  haw  remained  much  longer  in 
bondage.  So  convinced  were  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with 
this  country,  when  I  left  the  seat  of  Government,  that  no  measure 
was  lefl  untried  to  profit  by  it,  and  improve  a  connexion  oh  the  stabi* 
lity  of  which  they  felt  convinced  their  final  success  so  mainly  de- 
pended.' 

On  this  feelins:  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Government,  taken 
in  connexion  wit*i  what  appears  to  be  the  obvious  and  impera- 
tive policy  of  the  British    Government  as  sovereign   of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  we  are  disposed  to  calculate  much.     Those 
Englishmen  have  not  acted  as  the  true  friends  of  Greece,  who 
h-4ve  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  its  leaders  a  dis- 
trust of  our  own  Government.     We  rejoice  that  this  distrust 
is  giving  way,     Greece  may  be  considered  as  having  already 
achieved  her  freedom  :  it  can   be  secured,  and   placed  on  a 
secure  basis,  only  by  a  British  alliance.     Under  Russian  pro- 
tection, she  would  still  be   ecclesiastically  enslaved.     Under  a 
native  monarch,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  civil  freedom  would 
be  a  name.     If  they  would  have  a  true  Greek  sovereign,  they 
should  offer  the  crown  to  Lord  Guilford, — a  far  more  eligible 
person  than  either  Lor<]  Byron  or  the  Duke  of  Sussex.     But 
Greece  may  dispense  with  a  king  :  it  can  ill  afford  to  support 
one  at  present.     It  has  two  princes ;  and  if  they  could  be 
brought  cordially  to  agree,  the  one  might  do  passing  well  for  a 
sovereign,  with  the  other  for  his  vizier.   We  are  chiefly  anxious 
to  bear  that  the  Porte  has  been  brought  to  reasonable  terms* 
Mahomed  Ali,  we  commend  with  some  confidence  to  the  caf6 
of  the  Marquis  of  Maranham.    These  preliminaries  being  ad* 
justed,  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  found  impossible  to  recon^ 
cile  the  contending  factions,  and  to  establish  a  permanent  go 
vernment.      The  introduction    of   English    laws,   Cefaloniaa 
roads,  Lancastrian  schools,  and  Protestant  Bibles,  may  then 
consolidate  the  organization  of  emancipated  Greece.    May  we. 
not  indulge  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  English  tongue,  which; 
is  at  present  unknown  throughout  the  country,  will  expel  the- 
French;, and  that  the  lan&^uage  of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Byron  wiil  be  tbe  only  one  pronounced,  except. the  Greek,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^geau  sea? 
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Aiti  IL  Th^plemtrp  InsfiraHon  ^  th^  Scriptum  asserted^  and  the 
Principles  of  their  Composition  isTestigated ;  with  a  View  to  the 
Refutation  of  all  Objections  to  their  Divinihr.  By  the  Rst*  & 
Noble,    pp.  Ixxx.  631.  8vo.  Price  ISs.  Londfon.  1825. 

jL  S  t^e  authority  of  the  fiible  depends  upon  the  Divine 
•*^  origiB  of  the  writings  which  it  comprises,  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  is  an  article  of  the  first  importance  m  theo- 
logical inquiry.  No  one  is  either  bound  or  invited  to  receive 
implicitly  any  oooks  as  Divine,  the  authenticity  and  inspiration 
of  which  are  not  attested  by  proper  and  sufficient  evidence  ; 
and  the  New  Testament,  ever  in  accordance  with  the  most 
reasonable  principles,  enjoins  all  who  receive  it,  to  '  believe 

*  not  every  spirit,*  but  to  *  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of 

*  God  ;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  into  the  world.* 
The  entire  subject  then  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  may  be  discussed,  not  only  without  offence,  but  with 
great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  an  author  who  should 
iiirnish  us  with  a  perspicuous  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  proofs  which  establish  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible, 
would  entitle  himself  to  our  thanks  by  the  performance  of  so 
useful  a  service. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  work  before  us,  has  no  such 
claims  upon  public  gratitude.  Its  title  is  full  of  promise,  and 
the  Author  appears  most  confident  as  to  his  ability  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  which  the  title  of  his  work  may  have  excited  ; 
but  he  is,  we  think,  wofully  mistaken  in  imagining  that  he  has 
been  successful  where  others  have  failed,  or  that,  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  newly  discovered  principles,  he  has  established  the 
plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
serious  and  cautious  inquirers.  Nor  is  he  to  be  anymore 
applauded  in  respect  to  the  methods  which  he  has  adopted  to 
silence  the  cavils  and  to  remove  the  objections  of  unbelievers. 
These,  we  are  well  persuaded,  he  has  neither  abated  nor 
diminished,  but  has  rather  supplied  them  with  additional 
occasions  of  cavilling,  and  fresh  materials  for  their  objections. 

The  most  popular  Christian  advocates  have  been  accustomed 
to  treat  of  miracles  as  the  proper  evidences  of  a  Divine  Reve- 
lation, and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  with  reason.  Admitting 
that  miracles  have  not  in  themselves  that  convincing  effect 
which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  that,  *  when 

*  they  were  wrought  by  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  the 
'  conversion  of  opponents  does  not  appear  to  have  been  their 

*  chief  intention  ;*  still,  the  evidence  from  miracles  must  be 
considered  as  of  primary  importance  in  proof  of  a  Divine 
mission,  and  as  one  of  the  proper  credentials  of  a  Divine 
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Revelation.  Mr.  Noble  thinks,  that  Christians  should  hcfsitate 
to  affirm  so  confidently,  that  miracles  constitute  a  highly  im* 
portant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Revelation.  But  the  decla* 
ration  of  our  Lord  himself  as  to  the  purpose  and  object  of  the 
miracles  which  He  wrought,  may  reasonably  be  thought  to 
justify  the  view  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  teu^e  of 
them. 

The  benefits  which  Revelation  has  conferred  on  mankind, 
apart  from  its  direct  and  highest  purpose,  and  the  obligations 
which  even  those  persons  are  under  to  its  communications,  who 
are  opposed  to  its  pretensions,  we  appreciate  as  highly  as  Mr. 
Noble  does  ;  the  following  passage,  however,  is  far  from  being 
in  accordance,  either  in  principle  or  taste,  with  our  sentiments 
and  feelings. 

^  To  what  cause  can  be  attributed  the  wonderful  superiority  in 
literature  and  tlie  artSi  which  the  inhabitants  of  Christendom  have 
so  long  maintained  over  all  the  other  nations  on  the  globcy  but  to- 
their  minds  being  more  receptive  of  light  of  all  kinds,  in  consequence 
of  their  admitting  the  light  of  Revelation  ?  How  extraordinary  too 
is  the  power  which  they  derive  from  this  source !  See  how  they 
have  covered  the  whole  western  world  with  their  colonies,  and  how 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  faded  from  before  them !  Behold 
what  an  empire  they  have  established  in  the  east,  almost  without 
colonization,  by  the  pure  force  of  moral  superiority.  It  is  not  meant 
to  be  asserted .  that  they  have  always  made  the  best  use  of  their 
superiority,  but  only  that  it  unquestionably  exists.  Superiority  in 
arms  is,  undoubtedly,  the  offspring  of  superiority  in  arts  and  8cienc&; 
and  these  are  the  products  of  natural  light,  which  is  the  offspring  .of 
spiritual ;  and  thus  Christians  are  the  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  because  they  are  the  depositaries  of  the  word  of  God.' 

pp.  22,  234 

Mr.  Noble's  proof  of  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scrips 
tures  is  deduced  from  the  *'  Mutual  Relation  which  exists  by 

*  creation  between  things  natural,  or  material,  spiritual,  or 

*  moral,  and  Divine;  which  is  such  that  the  lower  order  of  obr 
'  jects  answers  to  the  higher,  as  certainly  and  immutably  a^^ 
^  the  reflection  in  a  mirror  answers  to  the  substance  producing 
'  it.'  (p.  132.)  A  book  written  under  a  plenary  Divine  Inspirftr 
lion  must,  he  maintains,  be  composed  in  a  style  of  writing  cosh 
structed  in  agreement  with  the  Relation  of  Analog,  esta- 
blished by  the  laws  of  Creation,  between  natural  thmgs  and 
spiritual. 

<  To  construct  such  writings,  or  to  impart  such  inspiration,  tbs^ 
Divine  Speech*  or  the  Divine  .Word^  which  it  tlie  same  thing,  as  ihfi 
Divine  Truth,  most  have  emanated,  as  a  sphere  of  spiiduial  lignt,  frdiA 
the  bosQiq  of  £)e.i^  into  the  otroMinferenee  or  loweH  base^of  oveAtmi 
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which  is  the  world  of  nature,  and,  filling  the  prepared  minds  of  the 
human  penman,  must  there  have  clothed  itself  with  natural  ideas,  or 
with- images  taken  from  the  natural  world,  before  it  could  be  pre-' 
sented,  in  natural  language,  to  mankind  at  large.'    p.  241. 

Should  this  passage  appear  to  any  of  our  readers  obscure  or 
savouring  of  the  schools,  they  will  be  able,  from  some  extracts 
which  we  shall  now  lay  before  them,  to  perceive  the  principle 
of  the  Author's  doctrine.  Divinely  inspired  Scripture,  he 
means  to  say,  as  he  repeatedly  states  in  almost  every  part  of 
his  wnrfc,  must  contain  a  spiritual  sense  distinct  from  the  literal 
expressions,  the  literal  expressions  being  employed  only  as  the 
venlfcle  of  the  spiritual  sense.  From  among  many  illustrations 
of  the  principle  which  his  book  contains,  we  cite  the  following. 

*  We  will  briefly  state  what  appears  to  be  implied  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  history.  (1  Sam.  chs.  v.  ancf  vi.)  The  ark,  un- 
der the  Israelitish  Dispensation,  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
which  none  but  the  truly  good  can  endure,  and  they  not  too  near ; 
and  which  causes  the  lusts  cherished  by  the  wicked  more  openly  to 
become  their  tormentors.  The  Philistines  represent  those  who  exalt 
faith  above  charity,  making  the  former  every  thing,  and  the  latter  of 
no  account ;  which  was  the  reason  of  their  continual,  wars  with  the 
Israelites,  who  represent  the  true  church,  or  those  who  cherish  faith 
with  charity.  The  idol  Dagon  is  the  religion  of  those  who  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Philistines.  The  emerods  with  which  they  were  smitten^ 
are  symbols  of  the  appetites  of  the  natural  man,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated from  spiritual  affections,  as  is  done  by  those  who  do  not  apflly 
their  faith  to  the  purification  of  their  lives,  are  unclean.  The  mice, 
by  which  the  land  was  devastated,  are  images  of  the  lust  of  destroying 
by  false  interpretation  the  spiritual  nourishment  which  the  church  de- 
rives from  the  Word  of  God,  as  is  done  by  those  who  separate  faith 
from  charity.  The  emerods  of  gold  exhibit  the  natural  appetites  as 
purified  and  made  good.  The  golden  mice  symbolize  the  nealing  of 
the  tendency  to  false  interpretation  e&cted  by  admitting  a  regard  to 
goodness-;  for  of  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  example,  gold  is  an. 
emblem.  The  cows  are  types  of  the  natural  man,  in  regard  to  sucK 
good  qualities  as  he  possesses.  Their  lowing  by  the  way  expresses, 
the.  repugnance  of  the  natural  man  to  the  process  of  conversion.  And^ 
the  offering  of  them  up  for  a  burnt  offering,  typifies  that  restoration* 
of  order  which  takes  place  in  the  mind,  when  the  natural  afiections  are 
submitted  to  the  Lord.'    p.  195. 

Again,  .        .  .      : 

«  The  great  neighbour  of  Israel — the  type  of  the  spiritual  part  Oj^ 
the  mind, — on  one  side,  was  Egypt :  which  represents  what  belongis 
etiiSireiy  to  the  natural  man,  butj  specificalfy,  the  science  or  knowledge 
Ofthe  n^turdman,  with  the  faculty  for  acquiring  it;  and  the  (iower- 
fbl  state  which  bordered  dpon  Israel  on  the  other  side,  was  Assyria,- 
whteh  represents  the  ttatiotial  Faoul^>  and  the  Reasoning  Powens  iOr 
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general.  Now  a^s  Science  and  Uuas«miiii^,  ivhot)  separated  from  all 
regard  to  roligioni  or  to  true  religion,  and  placed  in  opposition  to  it, 
are  two  of  itrt  must  dangerous  eneuiieS)  therefore  we  read  so  much  of' 
the  troubles  wbi^li  these  two  nations  brou^^ht  upon  tlie  Israelites ; 
but  a&,  nevertheless,  they  are  capable  o^  being  rendsred  extremely 
serviceable  to  true  religion,  and  are  themselves  exalted  by  being  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence  ;  therefore  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  state 
in  which  this  union  should  be  effected  Thus  it  is  said  in  Isaiah,  <'  In 
that  day,  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord;''*  words* 
which  plainly  indicate  the  complete  submistsion  to  a  divine  influencei 
of  the  principle*  power,  or  faculty,  represented  by  Egypt,  from  its  in- 
most essence — '*  the  midst*' — to  its  last  extrcialty— *'  the  borders 
thereof.'*  &c.'  p.  279. 

Again. 

*  Jericho  was  situated  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Jand  of  Canaan  ; 
tnd  as  the  land  of  Canaan  represented  the  church,  Jericho*  in  a  good 
sense,  would  reprecept  tbe  first  state  experienced  on  full  admission 
into  it.  and,  incC^edt  the  pHociple  by  which  such  admission  is  effected ; 
which  is,  instruction  In  cl^triof^.  truths,  accompanied  with  obedience 
of  life.     But  while  the  hM^  Q^  Caoaan  was  occupied  b)^  idolatrous 
nations,  every  place  in  it  ^||:  %  «ighification  opposite  to  its  genuine 
one  :  and,  in  tliis  sense,  Jertbfilii^Eq^resented  the  disposition  to  resist 
instruction,  by  opposing  to  it  su<S[^:i8litinients  as  the  corrupt  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  heart  incline  the  iiq^eirstanding  to  invent  in  their 
excuse.    The  city  itself,  then,  was  the  i^pe  'of  such  doctrinal  senti" 
menu  as  resist  or  profane  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  and  its 
wail  signifies  such  false  persuasions  and  confirmations  by  fallacious 
ni|^un;ients  as  defend  such  false  doctrine,  and  prevent  those  who  hold 
it  trooi  discerning  the  evidence  of  truth.    Tlie  marching  round  the 
city,  denotes  the  explanation  of  the  quality  of  the  principle  repre- 
senled  by  it ;  and  the  action  upon  it  of  the  sphere  of  Divuie  Truth 
Mm  the  Lord  was  represented  by  the  carrying  round  oi  the  ark, 
and^fiie  sounding  of  the  trumpets  before  it  by  the  priests.     The 
Aoofiding  of  trumpets,  in  the  representative  dispensation  of  the  Jews, 
was' tt  symbol,  by  an  obvious  analpgy,  of  the  revelation,  nianifesta' 
lion,  communication,  or  bringing  down  of  the  Divine  Truth,  from  a 
luiMr  region  towafrds  a  lower  :  the  priests  were  representatives  of 
vCatever  in  man  truly  worships  the  Lord,  which  is  all  that  belongs 
In  jdie  true  loye  o{  his  name,  and  which,  of  course,  is  the  medium  by 
irilK^h  diving  communications  are  received,  from  him ;  the  shouting 
srf*  the  people  expresses  consent  and  confirmation  on  the  p4%rt  of  tl)ti 
mSgAoi  faculties,  &c.'  pp.  ^5^  6. 

In  this  manner  does  Mr.  Noble  proceed  to  deal  with  atl^er 
pUMj^eA  of  the  Bible,  resting  the  plenary  inspiration  gf  the 
Scrtpitfr4^on.  the  typical  and  representative  character  belong- 
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ist^y  as  be  insists,  to  its  verbal  expressions,  a  spiritual  sense 
beia;j:  inclilded  in  the  letter  of  Scripture.     Such  is  the  crite- 
rion  by  which,  according;  to  his  method  of  determining  the 
case,  the  proper  word  of  God  is  to  be  distinguished.     It  is, 
however,  glaringly  manifest  throughout  the  volume,  that  the 
spiritual  sense  which  Mr.  Noble  exhibits  as   the  proof  and 
crfteriQO  of  Inspired  Scripture,  is  nothing  more  than  the  fan- 
ciful suggestion  of  his  own  mind.    There  are  unquestionably 
many  important  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  of  a  figurative 
and  symbolical  ch^^racter ;  but  what  serious  and  sober  inter- 
pretetr  would  ever  dream  of  establishing   the   claims  of  this 
scriptures  to  the  character  of  a  plenary  Inspiration  by  such  a 
process  as  Mr.  Noble  has  adopted  ?     To  discover  *  the  law 
*  which  governs  the  relation  between  natural  objects  and  spi- 
'  ritual  essences,'  is  an  undertaking:  of  far  too  difficult  a  nature 
for  hica  to  have  achieved  ;  nor  is  it  to  a  mind  of  his  order  that 
the  ap^oation  of  that  law  to  such  analogies,  were  its  infal- 
librhty  tnade  known^  coutd  be  entrusted.     The  theory  which 
he  advances  is  wild  and  visionary  in  the  extreme,  not  defined 
by  any  intelligible  principle,  and  limited  by  no  controlling 
laws.      Ihsteaa  of  removing,  it  increases  the  obscurities   of 
Scripture,  multiplies  its  difficulties  tenfold,  and  transforms  the 
rule  of  faith  and  duty  into  a  book  of  enigmas.    Before  Aft. 
ifphl^'s  pfiej^iiod,  it  is  Irue  every  ^ifl^ioulty  must  give  way,  every 
obscurity  w^ust  vfh[ii8h.    His  explanations  belong  to  hi&  assump-> 
tions,  and  his  aasumptiotts  ar^  prepared  for  his  eiCphmations  ; 
and  by  similar  means  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  pillars 
and  temples  might  themselves  be  with  facility  deciphered*. 

The  professed  object  of  this  strange  hypothesis  of  Inspird- 
tion  is,  the  refutation  of  all  objections  to  the  divinity  ortlie 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  Author  con^mences  this  part  of  his  labbnm 
by  severely  reprehending  the  labours  of  those  advocates  who 
adhere  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bil?le,^  There  can?? 
not,  he  maintains,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  \f>^  iipaginep,  tbat 
ihid  fi^st  chapter  of  Genesis^  is  inteadecl.  to  be  aa  ex^pt  desorip- 
iiod  of  the  process  of  the  Creation  of  the  world ;  nor.  are  ail 
the  events  which  follow,  down  to  the  time  of  Ai)rahaai>  in<- 
iended  to  give  the  history  of  mankind  as-  to  their-  outward 
transactions,  but  a  history  of  mankind  as  to  the  sta€e  of  their 
minds,  and  their  reception  or  perversion  of  divtne,  gifts  or 
graces. 

< The  e^rly  chapters  of  Genesis  treat  of  the  people  who  wc^ 

of  this  character  and  genlus^—^both  of  those  who  ha.a  an  intiiitlvo 
perception  of  spiritual  things  in  natural  objects,  and  of  those  wlio 
enjoyed  the  knowledge  of  thenr  by  science  and  study;  find  therefore 
that  part  of  the  book  is  wrftteo  in  -S'Sl^e  similar  to  that  which  thpie 
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f^eepleused;  that  \n\  fpfirhual  aDd^intcvior  salijeetrave  dea^ibed  in 
language  borrowed  from  the  appeifrhnces  of  nature^-— ih  the'fortn  of 
apdbgue  aad  atlegory,*— in  -a  nrirrarite  that  appe£rrk  in  rbe'  fetteir'  to 
reiate  only  to  natural  and  ordinary  fudts;'  p«  570:  • 

This  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  told,  (p.  575,)  solves  all  dif- 
ficulties,  and  is,    itself,  a*bsohitely  unattended  by  any.    The 
literal  history  was  never  intended  to  be  understood  as  such ; 
it  therefore  can  contradict  nothing,  (p.  676.)     Such  is   Mr.  . 
Noble's  confidence  in  the  perfection  of  his  rule  f     Doubtless, ' 
having  performed  such  a  service  to  the  world,  by  putting  it  in 
possession  of  his  notable  discovery  of  the  true  and  only  ra- 
tiotiak  of  Biblical  interpretation,  he  is  fondly  anticipating  the 
gratitude  of  every  Christian,  and  the  surrender  on  the  part  of 
unbelievers  of  all  their  objections  to  the  truth  of  Revelation. 
Oar  readers  may  judge  from  the  following  examples,  how  far 
the  apfJication  of  Mr.  Noble's  theory  affords  a  probable  means 
of  convincing  and  satisfying  any    class  of  objectors^     An 
unbeliever  may,  indeed,  irom  Mr.  Noble's  represent|Ltions»  be  : 
induced  to  believe  that  ^  Divine  Wisdopi  deems  it""  of  ne  im-* 
'  portance  whatever^  if  an  impression  be  left  of  transient  events  - 
'  difierent  from  the  true  one;!  (p.  577.)  and  he  may  refadily  ae:^  ' 
cept  the  Autfaor^s  explanation  of  such  a*  castas- the  ibUo^ng. ' 
In  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Chap,  xxyfi:  9,  lO/tbe  name  of . 
the  .prophet" Jeremiah  occurs  in  connexion  wilh  tfcfe  citdtioix  bf  * 
a  passage  which  is  found  in  the  iu;oj[)hecy  of  Zechttiriah;    Ttjie  . 
mistake  of  .ati  early  scribe  might  oe  imagiife^  io-1>W.a'f^olbabjie.  . 
source  of  the  err^^i^;?}.    But  let  us  hear  Mr.  NobUi 

<  If  the  Word  of  God  be  th^  Wbri  of  God  inde^)  it  is'  tf  m^rer 


trhiflln'-to affiniH  that'the  Spirit^hich  di<^tat6d  'it'c^Wndt^pkii^^lf'rii 
got^ift  asifiKe Work  of^in^v  cttrtfiieque^y;  th'tt^Sjl^rircai!!  n^Veri^eem^'' 
toscBcnbe^any  ofiti  bo<^ki5'to  the  menwhe^enJBiitiei'thhf  be^r.    Etv^y- 
propiiet  wfao.was^  commiiiBsk^n^d'tO'd^Hver  tmy^  pdH^fl;(>f  the  W6rd  bP" 
GiMrheckmB^ipieJactOf  ^-neprMeHtativ^  type  bf'tlie  Wordof^Grpd'': 
itself;  specificallyi'of  thaC^tron  df  it  whicb  he  \rai9  th6  instrattfei[)(i 
ofwrtlii^    Whei>ytheref(^V  a- prophet  is  cited •bynani^.inl-tiie^tt 


A'      ' 


q^ted  wrfifngv^  it'-is-  not  tbaV- prophet^  pelnEM>iialty,  thttt'W]ft»-  itf  the 
mind  oft tiie'S^irit  of  God^  iiiirpeveiv  the  speieifie  b^k  lhdVt>iMrs'h{fr 
naaoe :  but  hUiname  id  used^-ds*  a;  syitibdl^^  all  that -pdltidft<|p  Scrip- 
tovd  which  it  of  =  the  same  charadtc^  aii'  belongs  gener^Hy  la- the 
Wfiliiig8^itb9ipndp!bet  nam^d,  whelh^  occcirring  in  his  b^k  or  in 
an^  oSier.    Itve  vi^eping  prophet,  Jeremiah,  we  have  noticed;  though' 
a  reak^cbaraeter^  is^a^strilnDg  personificaiuon  of  that  species' «fl>ivkie' 
Truth,  or  of  that  portion  of  tl^  Divine  Word;  whieh^  treat*  of  the « 
otter  corroption  o^  the  Jewish  Church,  and  its  mal-treatiAent  of  the 
Word:  the  tatter  is^  precisely  the  character  of  th6  divine  decla'ratiph 
which  is  here  citi^d  as  from  him.    Aird  .whilst  this  passage  is  so  deci- 
deiliy  t»f  tlie  sMite'charavterfn 'distinguishes  thie  wntingls  of  Jereniiah; 
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it  as  evidenthr  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  general  character  of  th9 
book  of  Zechariah,  which  is  mostly  composed  of  a  pheering  strain  ;— 
wherefore  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  designates  the  statements  which 
even  Zechariah  delivers  nn  the  former  subjects,  by  the  name  of  its 
proper  type*  Jeremiah*'  pp.  603 — 5. 

How  satisfttctory  and  how  beautiful,  exclaims  Mr.  Noble,  is 
this  explanation!  Mt  is  a  perfectly  ea^^y  solution  of  a  difB- 
*  culty  which,  upon  every  other  theory,  is  insurmountable/ 
But  is  Mr.  Noble  able  to  produce  the  sanction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  this  ^  beautiful  V  explanation  ?  Can  he  point  out  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  Bible?  In  the  entire  absence 
of  all  suth  examples,  and  of  all  other  evidence,  the  presumption 
of  the  Author  is  equal  only  to  his  marvellous  self-complacency. 
ISuch  a  theory  is  adapted  to  produce  effects  on  the  minds  of 
unbelievers  very  different  from  the  removal  of  their  prejudices. 
Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  application  of  his  theory. 

*  —  Most  certainly,  none  but  such  views  as  we  have  offered  of  the 
nature  of  the  Israelitish  dispensation,  can  meet  the  objections  of  the 
Deist  on  the  score  of  the  immoral  conduct,  and  the  acts  of  wron^  and 
outrage,  committed  by  those  who,  if  we  refuse  to  look  beyona  the 
letter,  were  the  personal  favourites  of  heaven.    You  deny  (most  of 
you)  a. typical  character  to  any  persons  or  actions  which  are  not  ex- 
pressly recognised  lo  that  capacity  in  the  New  Testament.    You 
deny  tb^n  such  a  ch|racter  to  Jael  and  her  slaughter  of  Sisera  :  then 
how  jaauty  or  excuse  them  ?    It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  some  have  done, 
that  this  was  a  transaction  for  whith  the  performer  alone  was  account- 
able, it  hot  beinff  owned  by  the  Grod..  of  the  Scriptures ;  whereas  it  is 
expressly  eulogized  by  the  voice  of  pirophecy.    With  what  sort  of 
fieelings  do  youimid  of  %  woman's  killing  her  guest  in  hi3  sleep,  .while 
Tou  beUevethat  it  wasrdie  act  itself,;  and  not  sopnething  repreaenled 
by,,it^  which  was  really  ameable  to  hMP  w.b^iiath  said,  **  Thou  ahilt 
jiotik^l?"    Beautiful  andimpnesMye  4fM  thp.imrrative  b^ooia,  wJbon 
we:f<(S94  in  it  the  manner  in  i^hich  vfjft^  pc^rliMM  of  jtbi^>»pecific  cba- 
xacller  represented  by  Sisera,  endea?o«9r  lo.efc^i^  det^fkiPt.  by  lud(* 
Jug  behind  the  assumed  appesiraoce  of  th|^t  ^^eoies  of  good.ot:  whi^ . 
Jael  is  the  type :  md  how,  whesn^e^  have  thus  filled  up  the  noeiosiise. . 
of  their,  iniquity  by  adding  fayp9«risy  to  their  other  vices,  they  Hok  \ 
into  a  mer^y  natural  state,  oi  which  aleep  is  tlie  sYmbol,  aftd  fbetes  * 
pass,  unconscioudy,  into  coibptete  spiritual  deaths    nailed  to.  ilie 
^th,-.-to  earth-born  feelings, — ^for  ever^    Jael  is  thus  seen  as -tbe  t 
representative  of  goodness  of  a  genuine  kind,  which  does  nal  aufller  ' 
itself  to  be  prostituted  b^  being  made  a  cover  to  vice.    Here  is  some* 
thing  on  which  the  Divme  approbation  cannot  but  rest ;  but  without 
it|  how  vindicate  the  tranfiaotion  ?'    pp.  620, 2L  .  .  V  .  !  -. . 

Now,  how  beautiful  soever  this  may  appear  to  Mr.  Noble, 
'there    are   some   consideratibna  beloiiging   to    the    subject,  . 
which  be  would  fijid  to  require  his  attention  before  he  eoul^ 
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Erocure  the  ad&iiisiaitof  biffet^Ianailonb^^an  objector,  eveiiif 
e  had  been  BUccessfuI  in  establishing  the  solidity  of  his  theory. 
Is  there,  it  may  be  asked>  WKf  reality  in  the  narratives  detailed 
in  the  book  of  Judges  ?  Whetirer  they  be  typical  or  not,  whether 
they  be  symbolic  actions  and  descriptions  or  not,  if  they  are- 
real  transactions,  then,  the  facts  being  as  they  are  stated,  the 
theory  of  Mr  Nobl^  cannot  make  the  slightest  possible  diffe- 
rence in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  facts  as  approveable  ot 
blameable ;  and  if  the  transaction  cannot  be  vindicated  without 
Mr.  Noble's  theory,  it  is  equally  indefensible  with  it. 

-  -    -  -    --■-—.   ■  _  .      . -■_  — . ^  -■■  -     ii-iii  » 

Art.  III.     \.  Popular  Tale*  and  Romances  of  the  Northern  Nations* 
In  Three  Volume8»  small  8vo.  pp.  1010.   London.  1823. 

2.  German   Popular  Stories,    ]2mo.  pp.  252.  Price  7s*     Londim. 
■     18^3. 

3.  Peter  Schlemihh  from  the  Germart  of  Lamotte  Fouqu6.     12mo* 
pp.  165     Price  6s.  6d.    London.  1824. 

4.  The  Magic  Ring ;  a  Romance*  from  the  German  of  Frederickf 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu6.  In  Three  VolumeSt  small  Svo. 
pp.  1010.    l^ondon.  1825. 

/CIRCUMSTANCES  very  remote  from   habits  of  romaniSe 
^^   or  novel  reading,  have  recently  made  us  acquainted  with 
these   whimsical  volumes;  and  we  &re  willing  to   give  up  a 
few  paragraphs  to  some  of  the  speculation^  which  have  been 
stjggested  by  then?  perusal.     We  might,  perhaps,   even  in  a 
common  way,  be  more  profitably  employed ; .  but  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  take  a  general  view  of  the  field  of  literature^  and  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  little  excursion  that  we  have  just 
made,  to  describe  some  of  the  prospects  we  met  with  in  our 
tcmr..    And,  after  all,  if  the  M/e$  iMres  are  worth  cultivating, 
their  history  must  be  worth  investigating  \  and  if  this  be  done 
^with^ny  regard  to  accuracy  and  completeness,  the  annals  of 
table  must  be 'carefully  traced.     What  are  the  drama  and  the 
^epopi^e,  but  fictitious  narratives  of  a  hi^^her  order,  with  a  xaore 
^artiticiii^t. arrangement,  and  with  decoration  more  varied  arid 
,iaore  vivid  ?    in  shorty-  the  fictions  of  a  nation  are  to  a  great 
^^xtent  .illustrative  of  its  history,  and  characteristic  of  its  tastes 
.  and  feelings. 

We  are  not  quite  expert  enough  in  these  matters  to  enter  on 
a  specific  discrimination  of  the  marking  features  of  romantic 
'  invention  and  fictitious  composition,  as  observable  in  the  lite- 
rature of  different  and  distant  countries;  but  we  have   been 
^jitruck,  so  far  sis  our  knowledge  reachies,  witli  the  general  supe- 
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nority  of  German  tal^^  in  tbe  yei:y;  ^ifnporUO:t  jvaiticulav  of  iso* 
r^ty.  We  are  aware  tliajt,;tb,l6  opinion  may  be  considered  ai» 
.:8omewhat  hazarded^  and  we  .^mif  that  ^tis  only  to  be  admitted 
,  in  a  qualified  and  compar^itivie  view.;  but  a  brief  explanation 
will  at  once  make  the  matter  cl^afr,  and  include  such  incidental 
cnticisms  c^s  the  subject  npt^y  ^eem  to  require.. 

The  Tales  of  the  ta^t  .ar^,  as  mighty  be  expected  in  the 
jegions  of  tl^ram^  ^nd  Zenan^^  deplorablv  tainted  with  im- 

Sijrity  and  intrigue.  Tbe  *  Arabian  Nights,  though,  in  their 
luropean  dress,  .the;\r  app^ac  to  have  un(jlei;goi^.e  a  partial  ex* 
purgation,  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  innoxious  to  justify 
mdiscriminate  perusal.  There  exists  among  us  by  far  too 
muQh,of  amatterrof-cQurse  feeliqg  with  respect  to  general 
'reading ;  and  there  pire  not  a  few  books  unji^sitatingly  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  young,  which  those  of  nipre  advanced  age 
can  scarcely  read  with  impunity.  The  manners,  the  costume, 
and  the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  in  the  East,  are,  indeed, 
vividly  portrayed  in  tbe  *  llhp^sand  and  One*  stories  of  Sche- 
herazade ;  and  there  cm  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived,  in  this  view,  from  an  acquaintance  with  these 
spiritedi  inventions ;  but,  in  the  case  of  youth  at  least,  we 
should  prefer  conveying  the  instruction  in  a  different  form. 
The  Bahar-Danush  is  disgusting  from  its  grossness,  and  fur- 
nishes strong  condemnatory  evidence  against  that  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  it  is  not  merely  permitted  but  popular.  These 
two  collections  may  be  fairly  taken  as  characteristic  of  the 

»     eastern  school  of  ScHion  ;*  and  unhappily,  their  relaxed  morality 
Mi  extended  itself  to  the  story-tellers  of  the  West.     The  Ita- 
lian novelists  V!^Ve*tfi^co»  amore  continuators  of  Arabian  and 
l^ersian  ribaldry.     Spirited,  inventive,  and  clothing  their  licen- 
tious details  in  the  attractive  drapery  of  a  beautiful  and  har- 
monious writing,  they  bequeathed  to  after-times  the  pestilen- 
.  tial  legacy  of  alluring  vice  and  seductive  obscenity.     The  same 
debasing  character  is  but  too   conspicuous   in  the  fictitious 
literature  of  the  other  qations  of  Southern  Europe,  and  it  seems 
to  have  infected  all  the  department  of  imaginative  composition. 
Our  fine  old  English  drama,  with  its  perfect  nature  and  its 
matchless  style,  is  a  school  of  lust ;  and  that  which  would, 
but  for  this,  be  a  most  wholesome  and  invigorating  exercise  of 
.  the  intellect,  becomes  a  nauseous  and  contaminating  contact. 
The  writers  exhausted  themselves  in  the  chase  of  double  en- 
tendres,  impure  allusions,  and  broad  obscenities.    The  reek  of 
a  lewd  imagination  obscured  the  brightness  of  their  genius, 

/  and  works  of  unrivalled  ability  are  rendered  unsafe  and  inju- 
rious by  the  obtrusion  of  this  wayward  and  degrading  spirit  of 
^cleanness.    Witkout  meaning,  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
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$Te  no  slips  in  this  respect^  to  be  detected  in  the  old  T^ntoaid 
fictions,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  are  not  merely  of 
more  rare  occurrence,  but  of  a  far  more  venial  kind.  There  19 
no  hot  scent  of  a  debauched  imagination^  no  revelry  in  UO'- 
chaste  phrase^  no  elaborate  exhibition  of  immodest  cireump^ 
stance  ;  there  may  be  occasional  indications  of  coarse  manners^ 
but  we  are  not  annoyed  either  by  a  running  fire  .of  indecent 
allusion,  or  by  the  systematic  operations  of  a  prurient  imaginar* 
tion. 

The  modern  school  of  German  novelists  is*  in  this  respect*  bf 
a  mixed  character.     One,  at  least,  of  the  number  has  disthi^ 
guished  himself  by  productions  of  glaring  immorality.    The, 
Wilhelm  Meister  of  Goethe  is  disfigured  by  much  grossness^ 
and  vulgarity,  while   in  a   notorious  drama,   Stella,  he   has 
offered  inexpiable  insult  to  the  decorums  of  society  and  the 
laws  of  the  marriage  compact.    In  a  general  way,  however-, 
we  should  say,  from  our  limited  knowledge  of  these  brancheft 
of  German  literature,  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  but  few«- 
and  that  the  far  larger  proportion  of  Teutonic  tale-writers  are 
too   honestly  and  indefatigably  in  search  of  the  extravagaat' 
and  horrific,  to  have  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  indulgence 
in  the  sensual   and   impure.      Judging    from  the  specimens 
before  us,  the  diablerie  Tudesque  is  in  no  danger  of  extinction* 
Demons  of  all  genera  and  species^  ghosts  of  all  forms  and  di- 
mensions, brownicis  and  fairies  of  all  calours  and  tempers^ 
wizards  and  weird-sisters,  both  white  and  t^ack,  caverns,  cal*  * 
drons,  spells,  storms,  mists,  shadows  of  all  densities, -fiasheSr* 
explosions,  with  the  accustomed  harlequinade  of  necfQEianeyi - 
keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  unceasing  ^bewilderment.  '  Inde^  / 
pendently,  however,  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  the  bustle 
IS,  in  general,  well  kdpt  up,  and  there  is,  sometimes,  a  display 
of  considerable  talent  in  the  management  pf  unmanageable 
materials.    La  Motte  Fouqu^  seems  to  be  the  master-genius  in 
this  way  among  the  wonder-workers  of  Germany,  and  he  really  i 
gets  up  his  pantomimes  in  a  very  creditable  way.    We  are 
unhappy  enough  never  to  have  seen  *  Mother  Goose/  but  we 
should  imagine  that  the  Baroti^s  achievements  t)eat  that  cele-. 
brated  triumph  of  '  Tomfoolery'  quite  hollow.    The  Magic  , 
Ring  is  a  piquant  olio  of  knighthood  and  enchaiitment,  en? 
tangled  and  disentangled  with  much  dexterity,  tnd  oonlainiag 

{»assages  of  considerable  interest.  The  knot  of  the  intrigue 
ies  in  the  identity  of  faalf-a-dozen  chieftains^  all  alike  vaiiant  • 
and  amorous,  who  figure  as  Hygies  of  Greece — ^the  Italiaiir 
Uguccione — ^the  renowned  Sir  Huguenin  of  Normandy — the 
stem  Sir  Hugur  of  the  North — ^and  who  alt  turn  oxtt  to  be  one 
and  the  same  individual— ^  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
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*  once' — Sir  Hugh  von  Trantwang^a.  Uncomikioh  tad  is  drfi* 
played  in  first  of  all  •  makioG:  pie'— -to  borrow  a.  p^i^te^^^ 
phrase — of  bis  materials,  and  Uien  '  distributing'  tbejn  with 
perfect  regularity.  The  Baron  is  an  admirable  ator\- -teller:  he 
reminds  us  at  times  of  Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  between 
ivbose  whimsical  extravaganza,  hs  qualre  Facardins,  and  the 
Magic  Rin^,  there  is  some  resemblonce.  Fouqu6  has  not, 
indeed,  the  inimitable  charm,  the  grncefnlly  sportive  humour, 
the  keen-edged  sarcasm  of  the  brilliant  Irishman,  but  he  nar- 
rates with  much  vivacity,  describes  with  good  effect ;  and  with- 
out decided  originality,  has  so  much  of  its  seoiblance  as  to 
pass  well  for  an  original  writer.  His  greiU  peculiarities  are, 
first,  the  clever  way  in  which  he  constructs  and  develops  his 
plot,  and  next,  the  very  striking  and  uncommon  character  of 
his  descriptions.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  mai»ic  lantern 
ajs  his  optical  medium,  and  the  rainbow  as  his  theory  of  colour. 
There  are  in  his  grouping,  his  light  and  shade,  and  his  tints, 
a  richness  and  mistiness,  a  want  of  definite  outline,  a  mingled 
brilliancy  and  uncertainty,  that  have  an  effect  of  undefin^bie 
attraction.  A  singular  melange,  half-fairy-tale.  half>phantas- 
magoria,  translated  in  the  popular  Romances  under  the  title  of 

*  the  Tale,'  is,  we  imagine,  by  Fouqu6,  and  may  afford  a  fair 
illustration  of  his  ej/e  for  colour.  His  Undine  contains  some 
beautiful  passages,  and  his  Sintram  is  made  up  of  a  scries  of 
pictures  that  seem  copied  from  Diirer,  Spranger,  Goltzins,  and 
Cranach.  But  he  deserves  a  higher  praise  than  any  that  is 
derived  ^from  accidental  circumstances,  since  his  wildest  ex- 
cursions seem,  almost  invariablv,  to  have  some  moral  end  in 
view.    The  *  Magic  Ring'  seems  intended  to  illustrate  the  su- 

feriority,  both  intellectual  and  religious,  of  Christianity  over 
'aganism  ;  and  its  heroine.  Bertha  von  Lichtenried  whether 
considered  as  a  personification  or  a  lending  character,  is  a 
lovely  and  attractive  portraiture.  From  this  romance  we  shall 
borrow^  as  a  general  specimen,  the  following  conjuration- 
scene. 

*  On  the  evening  of  that  day  wlien  Sir  Folko  de  Montfaucon  had 
been  carried  as  a  dead  man  into  the  royal  cemetery,  behold  !  there 
came  some  one  late  id  the  nighty  disguised  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ceotinels  could  not  distinguish  his  features ;  but  they  heard  him  strike 
three  times  -as  with  an  iron  glove,  or  something  else  that  rung  and 
rattled  in  his  band,  against  the  iron  trellis-work  by  which  the  vault 
wai  secured.  On  hearing  that  sound,  they  thought  of  rushing  fi*om 
their  posts,  and  demanding  of  the  stranger  what  was  his  purpose 
tliere  at  such  an  hour;  but  in  the  same  moment  weariness  and  sleep 
fell  heavily  upon  them,  so  that,  one  by  one,  they  dropped  down 
powerless,  and  as.  if  fainting  and  insensible,  on  the  grouud. 
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*  Meahwiiile  the  disguised -tntntxnitinued  to  ring  and  rattle' agitbiat 
the  iron  bars,  tlM  at  JeAgth  th'eris  .#afl  ft  strange;  noise 4yf  bearing'  iM 
struggling  within  the  vault,  aft  if  the  dead' were  starting  into  life.  This 
was  indeed  Sir  FoJko  de  I\fmitfiiuGQn,:wha  now  r^sed  himself  from 
amid  the  bloody  clothes  in  which  he  bad  been  vrapt,  and  siiid  in  a 
strange  hoarse  voice,  **  Good  Heaven^,  h#w  cold  and  dark  is  this 
bed  !"  Then,  after  a  pause  of  recollection,  he  b^gan  a<;ain.  **  Or  if 
I  am  really  amonfi:  the  dead,  how  comes  it  that  1  yet  feel  such  burning 
and  feverish  pain  ?  And  wherefore  am  I  not  relieved  from  thb 
earthly  prison,  and  floating  through  the  wide  realms  of  the  blue 
sky  ?"  *'  Sir  knight,"  said  the  disguised  roan  without,  **  you  are  iiii> 
deed  alive,  only  you  are  not  yet  recovered:  from  your  fever  iand  yotir 
wounds.  Only  be  of  good  courage)  and  beware  of  falling  into 
dreams.  I  shall  be  with  you  anon,  and  will  make  j'ou  sound  and 
well."  Thereafter,  as  the  strange  man  continued  to  beat  upon  the 
iron  bars,  the  Chevalier  de  MontTaucon  felt  his  senses  more  and  more 
bewildered,  and  saw  the  strangest  phantoms  floating  around  him. 
He  ft^lt  inde^^d  as  one  who  struggles  with  sleep  and  frightful  visions, 
and  coulci  have  fallen  once  more  into  death-like  slumbers,  had  not 
the  mysterious  stranger  ever  and  anon  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  the 
same  words,— ••  Beware  of  dreams,  knight  of  Montfaucon !  beware 
of  dreams  !'* 

'  At  last  the  iron  wickets  no  longer  resisted  ;  slowly  and  solemnly 
they  rolled  asunder,  and  the  disguised  man  etept  into  the  house  of 
death.  **  My  wounds  are  become  cold,"  said  the  chevalier,  shiver«> 
ingwith  fever,  **  and  yet  are  very  painful."  **  Ere  long  you  shall 
be  better,"  said  the  stranger,  who  thereupon  drawing  fortn  a  light 
that  he  had  in  a  dark  lantern  under  his  cloak,  began  to  examine  the 
wounds,  and  poured  into  them  a  healing  balsam  from  a' vial  that  he 
had  brought  with  him.  Moreover  he  gently  tou(^hed  and  rubbed 
them  with  a  glittering  gem  in  the  fashion  of'^a  rine;  and  while  the 
knight  of  Montfaucon  felt  his  pains  appeased  as  oy  the  resistless 
•pells. of  enchantment). and  new  str^i^gt^  poured  through  every  limb, 
he  recognized  the  ting  to  be  the  Ipn^-contested  property  of  Gabri> 
eUe»  and  in  his  kind  physiciai>  beheld  the  merchant  Theobaldo." ' 

J  *  *  *  * 

f  Peter  Schleraihl'  is,  as  we  understand  it,  specifically  a 
•moral  tale,'  intended  to  exemplify  the  sacrifice  of  reputation 
to  the  desire  of  obtainincr  wealth,  and  the  consequent  tempta- 
tion to.  regain  character  oy  plunging  deeper  in  crime.  Peter, 
jvhfiiB'. dancing  attendance  on  a  ricb  parvenu,  a  Mr.  Jones,  is 
surprfBisd  by  a  pingular  series  of  prodigies,  effected  by  a  per- 
aondfif^ '  as  invBterio^us  as  the  wonders  themselves..  A  large 
party  wa^ramfalihgin  Mr.  Jones's  gardens.  j 

•  We  reachied  the  rose-grove.  The  lovely  Fanny,  tne  queen,  a&  it 
seemed,  of  the  day,  was  capricious  enough  to  wuh  to  gather  for  her- 
self a  blooming braiiclr;  a. thorn  pricked  her, -and a  stream,  as  bright 
as  if  from  damask  ros^s,  flowed  over  her  delicate  Jiand.  This  slqcu 
dent  put  the  whole  company  in  motion.     English  court-plaister  was 
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mtantly  inquired  after.  A  silent,  meagre,  pale,  tall,  elderly  nkan, 
ivlio  stood  next  to  me^  and  whom  I  had  not  before  observed,  instant- 
ly put  his  hand  into  the  close-fitting  breast-pocket  of  his  old-fashioned 
grey  taffetan  coat,  took  out  a  small  pocket  book,  opened  it,  and  with 
ta  kiwly  bow,  gave  the  lady  what  she  had  wished  for  ;  she  took  it  witk- 
•dot  any  attention  to  the  giver,  and  without  a  word  of  thanks.' 

• 

This  useful  gentleman  seems  to  be  present  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  supplying  all  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his 
intimateiSi.  As  occaaion  offers,  he  produces  from  the  same 
-dipoi,  a  telescope,  a  Turkey  carpet,  a  sumptuoXis  tent,  and  three 
smldle-horses !  Of  course,  Schlemihrs  curiosity  is  nwakened, 
b«t  he  can  find  nobody  who  seems  to  have  observed  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  this  ready  waiting  of  fortune's  gifts  on  fortune's 
favourites.  At  length,  appalled  by  the  presence  of  this  strange 
being,  he  leaves  the  company,  but  after  an  interval  perceives 
that  he  is  followed  by  the  grey-coated  unknown,  who,  with 
much  humility  and  hesitation,  proposes  to  purchase  Peter's 
'  beautiful,  beautiful  shadow  !'  The  bargain  is  struck,  and  the 
apparently  useless  appendage  is  carefully  folded  up,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  side-pocket,  while  the  shadowless  Schlemibl 
Walk's  off  with  Fortunatus's  inexhaustible  purse  in  his  band.  He 
Boon,  however,  finds  that  he  has  macle  a  bad  bargain  in  bar-^ 
tering  his  indispensable  attendant  for  gold.  He  becomes 
bankrupt  in  fame,  in  love,  in  all  but  miserable  pelf,  and  the 
demon  takes  advantage  of  his  wretchedness  to  ply  him  with 
petsuasions  to  repurchase  his  shadow  by  the  forfeiture  df  hid 
soul.  Peter,  however,  resists,  though  his  temptations  are 
sin&^ularly  well  imagined  :  the  last  scene  of  this  Kind  is  very 
striking.  ^  ^ 

*  Visions  of  old  time  floated  in  my  soul.  I  enquired  hastily:  **  Did 
Mr.  Jones  give  you  his  signature  V*  He  smiled  :^~^*  With  so  good  a 
friend  it  was  not  necessary.** — **  Where  is  he— where  ?  By  heavetiis 
I  will  know  i"  He  put  his  hand  slowly  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out 
by  the  hair  the  pale  and  ghastly  form  of  Thomas  Jones.  Its  blue 
and  deadly  lips  trembled  with  the  dreadful  words :  <*  Justo  judicio 
Dei  judicatuLs  sum ;  justo  judicio  Dei  condemnatus  sum**  I  was 
horror-struck — I  dashed  the  clinking  purse  hastily  into  the  abyss, 
and  uttered  these  last  words :  **  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  Uod, 
monster,  begone,  and  never  again  appear  before  these  eyes*'^  He 
rose  up  with  a  gloomy  frown,  and  vanished  instantaneously  behind 
the  dark  masses  of  rock  which  surrounded  that  wild  and  savage  place. 
I  sat  there  shadowless  and  pennyless,  but  a  heavy  weight  had  been 
removed  from  my  bosom,  and  I  was  calm.' 

He  6tiU  finds  his  want  of  a  shadorw  so  inconvenient  thckt 
be  determines  to  seak  emi'loyment  in  a  mine,  end  wholly  t^ 
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ttflfiB  kiaveiof  ihe  li^t  of  day*    His  intentions  wte  changed  bf 
the  following  djiventurt^  which  ttrikestift^M  admirftUy  told. 

*  A  couple  of  rainy  days  helped  me  far  on  my  way»  but  at  the 
cost  of  my  bootSf  whose  soles  were  made  to  suit  Count  Peter,  and 
not  a  running  footman  :  I  soon  walked  oo  my  naked  feet,  and  was 
obliged  10  procure  another  pair  of  boots.  The  next  morning  I 
attended  earnestly  to  this  affair  in  a  village,  where  a  fair  was  held, 
and  where  old  and  new  boots  were  exposed  in  a  shop  for  sale*  I 
selected  and  bargained  for  a  long  time.  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  a 
new  pair  which  I  wished  to  possess-— I  was  frightened  by  the  extrava* 
gant  price,  and  satisfied  myself,  therefore,  with  old  ones,  which 
were  yet  firm  and  strong,  and  which  the  fktr  and  light-haired  shop- 
boy  handed  to  roe  tor  my  ready  cash  with  a  smile,  while  he  wished 
me  a  prosperous  journey.  I  pat  them  on  immediately,  and  went 
away  through  a  door  which  lay  to  the  north. 

^  I  was  lost  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  hardly  observed  where  I  put 
my  foot— for  I  was  still  planning  about  the  mine  whither  I  hoped  to 
arrive  by  the  evening,  and  hardly  knew  how  I  should  manage  to 
introduce  myself  there.    I  had  not  advanced  two  hundred  paces  ere 
I  discovered  that  I  had  lost  my  way ;  I  looked  around,  and  found 
myself  in  an  antique  and  desert  wood  of  firs,  to  the  roots  of  which  it 
appeared  the  axe  had  never  been  laid.    I  still  hastened  onwards  a 
few  steps,  and  perceived  I  was  among  dreary  rocks,  suirounded  only 
by  moss  and  stones,  between  which  lay  piles  of  snow  and  ice.     The 
wind  was  extremely  cold,  and  when  I  looked  round,  the  forest  had 
wholly  disappeared.    Yet  a  few  paces  forward,  the  stillness  of  death 
possessed  me-— the  ice  on  which  I  stood  stretched  boundlessly  before 
me — a  dark  mist  hung  over  it— *the  red  sun  looked  from  the  edge  of 
the  horizon.    The  cold  was  intolerable— I  knew  not  how  it  had 
happened,  but  the  benumbing  frost  forced  me  to  accelerate  my  steps* 
I  heard  the  roar  of  distant  waters— another  bewildered  step,  and  I 
was  on   the  icy  borders  of  the  ocean.     Countless  herds  of  seals 
dashed  splashing  into  the  stream.    I  followed  the  sea-shore>  and  saw 
again  naked  rocks,  land^ — forests  of  birch  and  pine-trees.    I  moved 
forwards  a  few  minutes — it  was  burning  hot — around  me  were  richly 
cultivated  rice-fields  under  mulberry-trees^— -in  whose  shadow  I  sat 
down,  and  looking  at  my  watch^  found  it  was  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  since  I  left  the  village— 1  fancied  I  was  dreaming— I  bit  my 
tongue  to  awake  myself,  and  I  was  aroused  most  thoroughly.    I 
closed  my  eyes  in  order  to  assemble  my  thoughts.  I  heard  strange  nasal 
sounds — I  looked  around — two  Chinese,  wiiose  Asiatic  countenances  I 
could  hot  mistake,  were  saluting  me  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  and  in  their  own  language.  I  arose,  and  walked  back  two  steps* 
I  saw  them  no  longer — the  landscape  was  wholly  changed ;  trees  and 
woods  had  succeeded  to  the  rice-fields :  I  looked  pensively  on  the 
U^es  and  plants  which  were  blooming  around  me,  and  saw  that  th^j 
were  the  productions  of  South-eastern  Asia.   I  went  towards  a  trpc    ■ 
Bnd  all  again  was  changed — I  walked  forwards  like  a  drilled  reoruita 
with  alow  pac^    Wonderful  vgrietiei  of  countries,  fieldsi  nieadowss 
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mouDlahii,  wastest  and  ^sandy  deserts,  rolled  along  before  mjr 
aatounded  ^ight ;  doubtless  I  had  the  seven-league  Doots  on  my 
h^s/ 

.  The   remainder  of  his  life  is  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of 
sojence,  4iided  by  his  preternatural  powers  of  locomotion* 

*  We  have  no  leisure  to  analyse  the  three  volumes  of  romances. 
Some  of  them  are  good  of  their  kind.  'Wake  not  the  dead/ 
is  an  appalling  and  well-told  tale.  *  The  Fatal  Marksman*  is 
^t  'Efer  Ffeischutz*  of  melodramatic  notoriety.  The  Bottle 
In^p»  the  Treasure-Seeker^  and  the  Spectre-Barber  are  good 
s|)Q6imens  of  old  wives'  stories.  *  The  Collier's  Family* 
plifases  us  much,  and  must,  we  think,  belong  to  La  Motte 
Fouquie.  The  wood-cut  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  by  way 
of  vignette,  representing  the  Treasure-seeker  in  the  enchanted 
oaverbs,  is  a  fine  specimen  both  of  design  and  execution. 

♦•  The  •  Popular  Stories'  are  a  selection  of  nursery  tales,  and 
possess  much  of  that  sort  of  interest  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Jack  the  Grant-killer  and  Cinderella.  They  were  chiefly 
collected  from  the  oral  traditions  of  different  parts  of  Germany 
by  Messrs.  Grimm,  and  they  are  how  translated  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  may  feel  inclined  to  em;.loy  themselves  in  similar 
j)ursuits. 

Two  of  these  volumes  are  decorated  with  etchings  by  George 
Cruickshanks.  Those  to  Peter  Schlemihl  are,  with  one  ex- 
emption, rather  common-place,  and  that  one  exhibits  the  appa- 
rition of  Thomas  Jones  is  a  very  appropriate  way.  Mr.  C 
l^as  succeeded  better  in  his  graphic  illustration  of  the  *  Popular 
*-  Stories.' — The  laughing  fire-side, — The  disenchantment  of 
Jorinda,—  Heads  off !— The  dancing  Elves, — Rumpel-stiltskin 
with  his  foot  in  the  floor, — are  designed  with  great  spirit,  and 
etched  with  consummate  masteiy. 


Art.    IV.      Devotional   Verses;    Founded  on,    and   Illust.ative   of 
Select  Texts  of  Scripture.    By  Bernard  Barton.     12n}0.  pp.  V52. 
:     J'rice  6s.  6d.  London.     1826.  ^. 

IT  is  with  us  a  sound  canon  of  criticism,  that  ^vety  work 
.^  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its  adapts^tion  tc)  the  design' of  "lire 
Author;  which  design,  if  it  be  a.good'one^  he  has  the  best  ri^lit 
to  choose  for  himself,  although  a  gpod-natured  puolic  inay 
sometiraes.be  disposed  to  choose  it  for  him.  -ISow  the  desi^ 
of  a  Writer  in  putting  forth  a  volume  of  poetry,  more  especially 
of  religious  poetry,  may  admft  of  being  viewed  in  very  different 
Hghts.  We  have  several  volumes  of  this  description  now  lyin^ 
before  us,  the  titles  of  which  we  kad  proposed  to  ourselves  JU> 
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piare  to  .ether  at  the  he^d  of  thisi  arjticle;  but,  on  second 
thoughts*  we  have  determined  to  notice  them  singly,  'becausb 
they  have  little  in  common  except  their  coriBtstihg  of  devotional 
verse.  The  Christian  Psulmist,  noticed  i<i  our  last  Number, 
which  unites)  the  character  of  a  sekctioa  of  hymns  to  tbat  of 
a  partly  original  work,  appears  lo  have  been  desig^ned  to  fiir-- 
nish  a  manual  of  devotion, — •  for  prayer,   meditation,  thanks- 

•  giving,  and  every  other  purpose  which,  as  Scripture  auxiliaries, 

*  hymns  ere  calculated  to  answer.'     This  comprehensive  design 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  answer,  .although;  as  a  selection  lor 
public  ivorship,  we  could   not  pronounce  it  unexceptionable. 
Mr.  Montgomery  seems,  however,  to  intimate   his  intention, 
which  we  shall  be  well  pleased  to  see  fulfilled,  to  shew,  by  a 
selection  of  devot  onal  poetry  that  shall  take  a  wider  rang^, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  s  assertion  respecting  the  incompatibility  of 
poetry  and  devotion,  is  amply  refuted  by  existing  fact.    Hymns/ 
properly  so  called,  form  but  one  class  of  sacred  poetry.     The 
names  of  Spenser,  Miltoh,  Young,  Herbert,  Quarles,  Blair,  and 
many  more  will  immediately  occur  to  the  readier,  among  those 
who  have  largely  contributed  to  the  stock  of  religious  poetry, 
but  whose  compositions,  -yrical  as  well  as  didactic,  do  not  cla^ss . 
with  hymns.    The  volume  before  us  is  chiejQy  of  a  didactic- 
character.     It  does  not  rest  its  claims  to  the  attention' of  tlia* 
Christian  public  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Author's  former 
volumes, — composed  of  miscellaneous  poetry ;  nor  is  it  meant 
as  a  hymn-book,  or  as  a  new  set  of  Hebrew  Melodies      Mr. 
Barf  on  seems  rather  to  have  taken  for  his  model,  if  not  in  point, 
of  style,  yet,  as  regards  the  character  of  his  work,  writers  of 
elder  times,  such  as  the  admirable  Author  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  have  aimed  less  at  giving  to  the  work  the  attractions  of  poe- 
try in  the  eyes  of  general  readejrs,  than  at  securing  the  higher, 
objects  and  reward  of  a  reli^rious  writer,   who  adopts   verse  as. 
the  most  natural  vehicle  of  bis  thoughts.     But  he  shall  speak , 
forhimsielf. 

*  One  of  liis  chief  aims,  in  his  selection  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testafiaent,  has  been  the  devotional  illustration  of  such  as  appeared  to 
him  t^.Iuurmonize  with  the  New,  by  reference  or 'allusion  to  the  gra- 
cious'and  elorious  scheme  of  maix's  redemption  by  and  through  a  cfii- 
cffieid.  Savumr.    Should  be,  in  his. desire  to  inculcate,  enforce,  and' 
magnify !lli^  sublime  and  consding  ttuefa  even  to  iteration,  have  been' 
somewnat -negligent  of  miner  points,  ihattenti^^'to  minor  graces,  care- ' 
le^  of  the  seeimng  vantage-ground  isffiMid^  by  circumetance  or  sce- 
nery; be  trusts  tlmt  such  cyf  his  readers 'as;  may  vitally  feel  .the  jtU^afai.  ' 
soilyiBg  importance  of  this  fundamental  doctrine,  will  forgive  whatte 
futB  not  danCf  for  the  sake  of  what  he  has-been,  desirous  of  doing  :  sa ; 
ftr,  at  leastt  as  bis  bumble  means  and  limited  opportunities  have  ei^a-.  .' 
bled  him. 
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*  In  the  Author's  vfew.  Indeed,  the  very  title  he  has  fissumed  for 
these  little  pieces,  ought,  in  common  candour,  to  exonerate  iiim  from 
the  imputation  of  lofty  pretence.  He  has  entitled  them  devotional^ 
because  such,  he  hopes,  their  spirit  and  tendency  will  be  found  and 
felt ;  but  the  expression  of  devotional  feeling  is  by  no  means  neces^ 
sarily  descriptive,  nor  is  its  strongest  appeal  either  to  the  outward 
sense,  the  fancy,  or  the  imagination^  but  through  the  Spirit,  to  spiri- 
tually awakened  and  spiritually  enlightened  hearts.    Where  his  lan- 

§uage  may  be  unintelligible  to  these,  the  Author  must  regret  his  own 
arkness  and  deficiency  :  where  such  can  fully  appreciate  and  approve 
his  meaning,  he  wishes  no  higher  praise.  Nor  has  he  even  ventured 
to  designate  his  brief  and  simple  records  of  thought  and  feeling  by  the 
name  of  poetry,  but  has  preferred  claiming  for  them  tlie  less  aspiring 
appellative  of  Verses,  as  more  appnopriate,  not  only  ta  what  they  are, 
but  to  what  he  wishes  them  to  be. 

*  He  candidly  owns,  that  tiie  gratification  of  the  mere  lover  of  poe- 
try in  the  abstract,  ha&been  a  very  subordinate  aim  and  end  with  him 
in  the  composition  of  the  following  pages ;  nor  is  he  much  more  san- 
guine in  his  hopes  of  interesting  those  whose  admiration  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  is  ratner  matter  of  critical  taste,  than  founded  on  a  more 
grateful  and  spiritual  appreciation.  By  those,  and  those  alone,  who 
read  the  Scriptures  with  a  devotional  spirit,  and  for  devotional  ends,* 
can  the  Author  wish  that  his  feeble  efforts  in  the  following  pages 
should  be  regarded  as  worthy  attention  ;  and  for  tliem  only  has  he 
written/ 

Now  if,  after  this  explicit  and  raanly  avowal,  any  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  Quaker  Poet,  who  would  sicken  at  the  names  of 
Quarles  and  Watts,  Wesley  and  Newton,  should  take  up  this 
volume  in  defiance  of  the  Author's  caveat,  and  then  quarrel 
with  it^  flatness,,  insipidity,  luiintelligihleness,  or  Methodism, 
they  ought  only  to  blame  themselves.  The  Editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Psalmist  is  correct  in  remarking,  that  *  the  language   of 

*  devotion,  whether  in  prose  or  rhyme,  cannot  be  relished,  be- 
'  cause  it  is  not  uaderstbod,  by  any  but  those  who  have  experi- 

*  enced  the  power  of  the  Gospel.*  But  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween a  religious  work  in  .prose,  and  one  in  rl\yme  ;  that  no  one 
thinks  of  judging  of  the  f<6frmer  on  the  ground  purely  of  its  Kte-.. 
rary  merits  as  a  qomposittop,  and  those  Who  have  no  ;ta$te  fei^ 
such  subjects,  fteyer.  care  to  foriaa'ny  opinion  about  awork^  1^6;* 
far  out  01  their  Ene  pf  iretading ;  wherms  a  volui»e  ofdleyotiou^" 
verse  is  bm)ughtin<{Q  the  court , of  critici8m>  to.be  judg^.4  of'^z 
coFding  to  its  poetical  merits^     Tjuis^  while  such  W9fi^  as. 
Doddi?idge's'ilisettnd  Progress,  and^  Owen  on  Sfuritaal  IVUndr 
edtiesa,  are  suffered  qnieliy  to  circulate  tinder  the  protecting' 
imaus  of  theology^  Quarles/and  Watts  hfave  been  made'.thb:  sub« 
jects  of  sneer  and  ridicute;-  and  religious  poetry  has  be«i  treal^*^ 
eias  a  sort  of  lay  preacbnrg^  a  theology  out-of  ordttrs,  nptr-  tq- 
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be  endured.  Now  we  must  protest  against;  the  unfkimens  pf 
this  proceeding.  Religious  readers  can  alone  be  confipetent 
judges  of  that  which  is  avowedly  and  prominently  a  religious 
work,  even  though  it  be  poetry  ;  or  rather,  especially  if  it  be 
poetry,  because  all  poetical  compositions  depend  for  their 
effect  on  the  power  of  exciting:  trains  of  thought  and  asso- 
ciations in  the  reader^s  mind,  which  cannot  be  excited  by  the 
most  exalted  verse  of  a  devotional '  nature  in  the  mind  of  an 
undevout  person. 

To  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  this  volume  is  exclusively 
designed,  we  are  confident  it  will  afford  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  and  as  a  devotional  manual,  an 
auxiliary  to  religious  meditation,  it  will  be  extensively  accep- 
table and  useful.  The  poetical  merit  of  the  verses  must  be 
expected  to  vary  as  widely  as  in  oUaer  works  of  the  same  kind, 
'—such  as  Herbert's  Poems,  or  the  Olney  Hymns.  But  many 
of  them  are  equal  in  genuine  merit  to  any  thing  that  Mr. 
Barton  has  written,  and  as  a  whole,  it  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  any  vohime  with  which  it  caa  fairly  be  classed.  We  shall 
take  for  our  first  extract  the  poem  on  Jacob's  Dream.  Gen. 
xxviii.  12. 

*  Why  are  such  splendi<l  glinipfies  given  no  more, 
Such  dreams  by  night,  such  visitants  by  day. 

As  blest  the  patriarchs  and  the  seers  of  yore. 
Cheering  the  pilgrim  on  his  heaven-ward  way  I 

*  Oh  !  were  our  ^e  anointed  and  onsealM 

The  wonders,  of  Kedeeoiing  grace  to  view, 
Our  mental  vision  would  behold  reveal'd 

Glories  beyotod  what  seers  op  patriarchs  knew. 

*  What  though  bright  glimpses  of  angelic  things 

At  times  might  grace  the  old  world's  early  prime, 
Not  then  had  risen,  with  healing  on  its  wings, 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  light  sublime. 

'  Our  day  and  dispensatioa  wjould:  make  known 

Visions  as  glorious,  truths  sublimer  far, 
And  hope  would  render  them  through  faith  our  own, 

Did  not  our  worldliness  devotion  mar. 

*  Surpassing  all  the  holy  patriiirqli;  dreamed, 
Of  steps  of  light  by  hosts  angeliq  trod^. 

Would  be  the  beautv  of  a  heart  redeeni'd, 
A  heart  the  teinpl^  of  the:  living  God. 

*  To  such  the  house  p^  Oodn  tl^i^g^t^  of  hofti^fiA^ 
Is  limited  to  no  peculiar  spptf. 

At  Bethel,  or  at  Marah,  ppri^]^  '^glf^fk 

Their  Lord  is  with  them  when  they  know  it  not.' 
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The  next  is;  incur  opinion,  still  more  strikinor  and  original. 

*  **  Nevertheless  leave  the  stump  of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even  wirh 

a' band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field,  and  let 
it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  hea/en.'* — Daniel  iv,  15. 

*  Hath  not  the  vision  now 

Its  sure  interpretation  ?  Are  there  not 
Roots,  bearing  trunk  nor  bough. 
Yet  living  in  the  earth,  unseen,  forgot  ? 

*  Is  there  not,  known  to  Thee, 
Saviour  and  Lord,  the  church's  living  Head  ! 
I       Full  many  a  goodly  tree 

Whose  early  shoots  by  Thee  were  nurtur'd,  fed  I 

*  But  when  thou  hadst  a  right 

To  look  for  fruit,  on  these  no  fruit  was  found : 

Their  beauty  thou  didst  blight ; 
With  brass  and  iron  thou  their  root  hast  bound. 

<  Such  are  existing  yet. 
Permitted  in  thv  boundless  love  to  live. 

May  heavenly  dews  still  wet, 
And  tender  grass  its  nourishment  still  give. 

*  That  so  each  hidden  root 

Spared  by  Thy  mercy  thus  to  live  unseen. 

In  days  to  come  may  shoot. 
And  once  more  wave  its  branches  fresh  and  green. 

^  Thy  iiand,  which  did  not  spare 
The  barren  beauty  of  its  earlier  days, 

May  cause  it  yet  to  bear 
Immortal  fruit  to  thy  eternal  praise.' 

There  is  a  quaiotness  about  the  versification  of  the  following 
pleasing  little  poem,  which  will  call  to  mind  the  style  of  our 
elder  writers. 

*  **  Is  it  any  pleasure  fo  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art  righteous  ^"— 

Job  xxii.  3. 

*  1'hink  not  that  righteous  acts  of  thine. 

Done  in  thy  might. 

Can  God  delight ; 
The  source  of  good  is  grace  divine ; 

Anfd  thou  must  be 

Content  10  see 
Thy  deeds  with  borrowed  lustre  shine. 

*  Imagine  not,  poor  child  Qf  clay  ? 

Without  His  grace 
Thy  skill  can  trace  • 
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4  P^^^cct  ptt(l)  to  endless  day ; 

Or,  were  it  trod» 

That  gain  to  God 
Could  rise  from  man's  most  perfect  way. 

« 

*  Thcf  proud,  the  impious  thought  disown  : — 

And  know  thou  this, 

When  bale  or  bh'ss 
Evil  or  good  to  thee  have  shown^ 

Thine  still  remain 

The  vice  and  painy—* 
Good  J  and  its  joy,  tlic  Lord^s  alone.* 

These  extracts  will,  we  are  persuaded,  sufficiently  recommend 
Mr.  Barton's  volume  to  devotional  readers.  The  most  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  poems  is  the  decidedly  evangelical  character 
of  the  sentiments  ;  and  there  is  an  intrinsic  value  in  his  verse, 
derived  from  its  enclosing  something  more  precious  and  ini- 

Eerishable  than  the  setting.  The  Author's  aim  has  evidently 
een,  to  exhibit  Scriptural  truth  in  a  striking  light,  but  with 
little  artificial  decoration.  He  has  been  solicitous,  he  says^  to 
iwe  •*  great  plainness  of  speech," — *  not  only  in  accordance  with 

*  his  own  taste  in  devotional  verse,  but  in  compliance  with  an 

*  imperative  principle  of  duty.'  We  are  not  sure  that  his 
theory  on  this  subject  will  bear  investigation,  any  more  than 
Wordsworth's  poetical  doctrine,  which  he  has  so  happily  dis- 
proved by  his  own  writings.  Purity  of  taste  must  of  necessity 
produce  a  love  of  simplicity,  which  is  the  truest  elegance ;  but 
simplicity,  in  composition,  is  nothing  but  thought  Imving  worked 
itself  clear.  It  is  not  a  raw  produce.  It  is  a  much  more  re- 
condite thing  than  finery  of  diction.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Barton  speaks  of  the  *  elaborate  and  recondite  efforts  of  poetic 

*  art.'^as  opposed  to  that  purity  and  simplicity  of  style,  that 
Doric  plainnesii,  which  befits  devotional  writing, — he  appears 
to  U8  to  mistake  the  matter.  If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
his  verses,  it  is  that,  in  some  instances,  he  has  departed  from 
the  severity  of  the  rule  we  should  lay  down,  by  versification 
too  ingenious.  Some  of  his  double  rhymes,  happy  in  them- 
selves, (as  portress  and  fortress  at  page  11  ;  father  and  rather 
at  page  27,  and  tubulated  at  p.  116.)  are  open  to  this  objection; 
they  are  too  recondite,  and  savour  of  artifice.  Nor  can  we 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  rhythm  of  some  of  the  poems,  on 
similar  grounds :  the  second  in  the  volume  is  singularly  defi- 
cient alike  in  harmony  and  gravity.  The  lines  seem  maimed, 
and  disappoint  the  ear  like  an  imperfect  peal  of  bells.  Even 
the  Trochaic  iiue  of  seven  syllables  palls  and  wearies,  unless 
txquisit^ly  muutged.  If  the  cadence  and  the  meaning  do  not 
keq>  pace,  if  the  veree  become  more  emphatic  than  the  meanings 
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an  air  of  singular  feebleness  is  imparted  to  the  poetry,  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  measure.  The  verses  at  page  69  are 
faulty  in  this  respect ;  and  the  reader  needs  only  compare  them 
with  the  noble  stanzas  at  p.  124,  to  perceive  at  once  the  widely 
different  effect  of  the  mere  measure.  We  wish  that  Mr. 
Barton  had  more  frequently  employed  this  stately  metre. 
His  versification^  in  general,  is  singularly  smooth,  easy» 
and  varied,  indicating  great  facility  of  talent,  while  the  very 
variety  he  has  studied,  and  which  will  hot  a  little  add  to  the 
attraction  of  the  volume,  shews  that  he  is  not  insensible  of  the 
importance  of  availing  himself  of  the  legitimate  resources  of 
poetic  art.  Beauty  of  versification,  terseness  and  pithiness  of 
expression,  and  thoughts  at  once  simple  and  striking,  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  qualities  by  which  didactic  poetry  can  be  made 
to  please.  The  Author's  plan  has  necessarily  led  him  to  treat 
many  of  the  passages  selected,  in  a  didactic  style,  and  some- 
times he  has  been  extremely  happy.  The  verses  entitled, 
'  Signs  and  Tokens,'  are  of  this  cast,  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
please  by  the  force  and  justness  of  the  sentiment,  added  to  the 
remarkable  terseness  and  neatness  of  the  verse.  In  general, 
however,  the  writers  of  sacred  poetry  most  oftenjail — Watts, 
and  Newton,  and  Doddridge,  and  even  Cowper  have  failed-^ 
in  their  didactic  hymns.  '  The  most  neglected  of  their  hymns,' 
.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  remarked,  •  will  be  found  to  be  generally 

*  inferior  in  literary  merit  to  the  more  hackneyed  ones,  which 

*  are  in  every  body's  mouth  and  every  body's  heart ;'  and  this 
inferiority  of  literary  merit  attaches  chiefly  to  the  class  of 
hymns  alluded  to.  This  was  the  grand  danger  and  difficulty 
attendant  on  his  very  plan,  which  Mr.  Barton  had  to  contend 
with,  and  which,  when  we  saw  the  title  of  his  volume  an- 
nounced, excited  our  anxiety  lest  he  should  be  misled  by  the 
desire  to  convey  instruction,  into  a  departure  from  the  true 
design  of  poetry.  We  congratulate  him  on  having  extricated 
himself  so  successfully.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pieces  are 
characterized  by  the  fervour  of  devotional  feeling ;  and  these 
must  interest.  The  office  of  poetry  is,  not  to  teach,  but  to 
warm  and  elevate  the  mind.  Many,  however,  of  the  pieces 
which  are  purely  didactic,  are,  as  we  have  intimated,  of  a  very 
pleasing  character.  But  the  least  attractive  and  the  least  suo 
cessful  are  of  this  description.  Some  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
among  these,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  one  at  page  18,  on  '  the 
'  Type  of  the  Atonement.'  The  closing  stanza  winds  up  the 
whole  with  admirable  effect.  There  is,  however,  a  grammatical 
inaccuracy  in  the  third  line,  (the  use  of  the  third  person  for  the 
second,)  which  we  are  fastidious  enough  to  wish  obviated, 
though  wc  are  aware  that  it  will  cost  the  Author  some  troobleii 
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On  the  whole,  if  these  Devotional  Verses  cannot  b^  expected 
to  rai$e  or  extend  Mr.  Barton's  fame  among  that  large  class  of 
his  admirers  who  have  hitherto  endured  his  Quakerism  for  the 
sake  of  his  poetry,  but  who  have  little  relish  for  hymn-writing 
of  any  kind, — and  this  he  seems  to  anticipate, — it  will  entitle 
him  to  the  cordial  .regard  of  every  devotional  readei;, — to  the 
gratitude  of  many,  to  whom  his  verses  will  be  a  source  of 
spiritual  instruction  or  solace, — to  the  plaudits  of  the  goo^,  and 
to  a  reward  still  higher,  the  approbation  of  Him  whOse  praise 
he  seeks.  In  this  volume,  we  cannot  but  consider  him  as 
having  nobly  dared  to  risk  some  portion  of  his  laurels  for 
Christ^s  sake,  and  as  coming  forward  to  lay  his  talents  and 
his  fame,  as  a  willing  sacrifice,  on  the  altar  which  sanctifies 
the  gift.  The  honour  to  which  he  has  thereby  entitled  himself, 
is  of  a  higher  and  more  valuable  kind  than  even  poetic  fame  : 
but  he  will  occupy  no  mean  rank  among  ou^  sacred  poets ; 
and  some  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  will,  perhaps,  obtain 
the  widest  popularity  of  all  that  he  has  written.  We  shall 
make  room  for  one  more  extract, — a  soliloquy  written  at  a  time 
when  thet^omposition  of  the  volume  was  suspended.  Which  is 
in  a  noble  strain  both  of  poetry  and  of  feeling. 

*  Once  more,  lov'd  solace  of  my  lonely  hours. 

Would  I  renew  my  intercourse  with  thee. 
Suspended  for  a  time — while  Spring's  gay  flowers, 

Her  bursting  foliage,  and  her  songs  of  glee 
Allured  me  from  my  task  to  buddins  bowers, 

To  shady  lane,  green  copse,  or  blossomed  lea ; — 
In  the  foncf  hope,  but  not  more  fond  than  vain, 
Their  charms  might  lend  fresh  vigour  to  iny  strain. 

*  Mistaken  thought !  To  me  shall  come  no  more 

The  once  blithe  impulse  of  a  vernal  day ; 
Nor  can  fair  nature's  countless  charms  restore 

Aught  of  congenial  freshness  to  my  lay ; 
The  sanguine  flush  of  youth's  brisht  morn  is  o'er. 

The  fairy  dreams  of  fancy  pass^  away ; — 
And  were  they  still  my  own,  they  coiild  not  lend 
One  living  charm  with  thy  deep  truths  to  blend. 

*  Not  that  I  darkly  view,  or  lightly  prize, 

The  beauties  and  the  harmonies  of  Spring ; 
Tet  is  there  what  green  earth,  nor  laughLfg.  skies,  . 

Nor  bfooming  flowers,  nor  sons;  of  birds  can  bring. 
•Oyer  the  spirit;^ — hid  fr'onri  human  eyes 

Deep  in  the  heart,  like  a  far  holier  thing 
Than  outward  nature's  richest  stores  can  yiel<J, 
-      •   Thfeiotrfit  of  thought  and  filing  is  unsieatrdL 
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'  And  he  wIiq  writes  of  themes  which  must  endure 

When  times  and  seasons  shall  have  run  their  course^ 

Whose  song  is  truth,  unchangeable  and  sure. 
If  he  aright  would  feel  its  truest  force. 

Must  drink  of  streams  unperishing  and  pure 
Which  issue  from  a  deeper,  holier  source ; 

Looking  beyond  the  fading  things  of  time,  > 

To  those  which  are  eternal  and  sublime^ 

*  O  !  may  I  now,  with  no  misgiving  dread. 

Resume  the  task  of  many  a  winter  night ; 
Nor  deem  devotion's  purer  influence  fled, 

Because  no  inly-answering  flood  of  light 
From  Spring's  voung  gloiy  on  my  soul  is  shed. 

The  just  shall  walk  by  laith,  and  not  by  sight ! 
And  he  who  seeks  to  frame  a  heavenly  song. 
Through  conscious  weakness  may  be  render'd'strong. 

*  Strong  in  the  might  and  strength  of  Him,  alone. 

Whose  spirit  down  the  vale  of  vision  swept. 
What  time  the  seer  beheld  around  him  strown 

Bones  dry  and  lifeless  which  in  silence  slept ; 
These,  at  tiie  word  divine.  His  power  made  known, 

And  on  their  feet  a  living  army  leapt ; 
So  may  the  spirit  He  vouchsafes  to  raise. 
Revive  as  from  the  dead  to  sing  His  praise.* 


Art*  V.  !•  Five  Years*  Residence  in  the  Canadas :  including  a  Tour 
through  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  Year  1823. 
By  Edward  Allen  Talbot,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  835.  Price 
11.  Is.    London,  1824. 

2.  The  Emigrant's  Note^Booh  and  Guide;  with  Recollections  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  during  the  late  War.  By  Lieut.  J.  C. 
Morgan.    Small  8vo.  pp.  371*    London,  1824. 

T>EIIHAPS  the  most  extraordinary  aspect  in  which  Great 
-^  Britain  can  be  considered,  is  that  of  her  colonization.  An 
insular  region,  comparatively  of  small  extent^  but  strong  in  her 
position  and  her  liberal  institutions,  has  become,  through  her 
commercial  enterprise  and  her  naval  superiority,  the  magna 
muter  of  the  most  extended  and  flouristiing  colonies  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  In  North  America,  thouo^h  we  have  lost 
an  empire;  we  still  retain  one.  Extensive  territories  own  our 
sway ;  and  we  own  that  we  feel  very  little  anxiety  respecting 
their  future  destiny.  Whether  the  striped  flae  or  the  royal 
standard  wave  over  their  ships  and  fortresses,  it  matters  not ; 
the  great  principles  of  civil  government  and  religious  verity 
have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  never  to  die.    Our  American 
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islands  are  a  weight  upon  our  revenue,  a  restraint  upon  our 
commerce,  and  a  blot  upon  our  fame.  In  Asia,  our  history  is  a 
tale  of  romance,  and  the  very  existence  of  our  wide  dominion  is 
more  like  the  illusions  of  enchantment,  than  the  sober  realities 
of  common  experience.  Nations  of  warlike  men  bow  to  oar 
su]}remacy,  whiU  numerous  and  well  appointed  armies  move 
in  implicit  obedience  to  our  bidding;  and  yet,  withdraw  but  a 
few  tliousands  of  Englishmen,  and  every  thing  lapses  at  once 
into  darkness  and  confusion, — a  scramble  among  the  resolute, 
a  lottery  of  kingdoms  and  satrapies  among  the  bold  and  for- 
tunate. Nothing,  clearly,  but  direct  colonization  can  give 
stability  to  our  magnificent  but  unstable  empire  in  the  East ; 
and  nothing  but  the  temporising  and  inefficient  system  of  our 
administration  could  have  prevented  the  removal,  long  ago,  of 
the  absurd  restrictions  that  inhibit  the  beneficial  settlement  of 
European  emigrants.  In  Australia,  a  tainted  and  scattered 
population  will  increase,  concentrate,  and  improve  into  a 
mighty  and,  ultimately,  an  independent  nation.  We  have  a 
strong  holding,  too,  on  Africa ;  but  there  are  many  disadvan- 
tages and  more  uncertainties  connected  with  our  establish** 
ment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  promress  of  improve- 
ment and  of  population  must  be  proportionably  slow. 

In  the  mean  time,  circumstances  which  we  need  not  specify, 
make  it  expedient  for  many  who  want  comfortable  elbow-room 
at  home,  to  seek  it  abroad ;  and  of  such  the  attention  is,  of 
course,  turned  in  the  first  instance  to  our  own  outposts  and 
dependencies.  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  state  of  things,  that 
we  have  made  the  passing  references  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  for  tne  purpose  of  putting  the  question  as  to 
the  most  eligible  direction  in  which  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion. Asia,  at  least  India,  is  out  of  consideration,  since  no 
permanent  settlement  can  be  obtained  under  the  protection  of 
British  law,  and  in  association  with  ouf  own  countrymen. 
Liability  to  expulsion  by  arbitrary  mandata,  and  the  impossiT 
bility  of  securing  or  enjoying  real  property,  are  very  sufllicient 
barriers  against  the  intrusion  of  emigrants  from  England,  seek- 
ing a  free  country,  a  cordial  welcome,  and  an  unincumbered 

.  soil.  The  Cape  colony  might  seem  to  hold  out  strong  attrac- 
tions. Convenient  distance,  frequent  and  easy  communica- 
tion,  the  countenance  and  aid  of  Government,  are  advantages 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked ;  but  notwithstanding  all,  the 
fate  of  such  as  have  made  the  essay,  has  been  too  disastrous. 
t^  afibrd  much  encouragement  to  future  adventurers.  Not  that 
lare  think  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried.  It  is  palpable, 
that  much  of  error  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 

.^  j^|ic|;(l^at  if  this  ba^l  r^ot  been  the  i^ase,  the  notonoi^s  fircaoi- 
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stance  of  injudicioim  location  was  of  it«elf  fatal.  Settiog 
aside,  then,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  question  seems  to  lie  between 
America  and  New  Holland — utrum  horum — Canada  or  Botany 
Bay.  The  latter  seems  to  be,  at  present ,  the  place  of  fashion- 
able resort ;  it  is  no  longer  a  meVe  reservoir  for  the  overflow  of 
starving  Irishmen  and  felonious  cockneys,  but  discontented 
farmers  and  discarded  clerks^  xiecayed  milliners  and  thread- 
bare gentlemen,  ane  moving  off  in  that  direction  to  form  the 
higher  circles  of  Australian  society.  And  there  are  not  a  fevt 
who  have  gone  forth  ufider  the  influence  of  different  and  more 
eleyated  motives.  Under  the  strongest  influence  of  home  at- 
tachment, with  aentiments  of  heartfelt  preference  for  all  that 
belongs  to  their  native  land,  with  all  its  faults  and  all  its  bui^ 
'dens,  and  anxious  to  abide  by  its  fortunes  for  weal  or  woej 
they  have  yet  sacrificed  their  own  feelings  to  their  couvictioA 
that  here,  nothing  but  privations  awaited  their  children,  while 
there,  seem  ample  field  and  verge  enough  for  present  mainte- 
nance, and  the  firm  foundation  of  future  prosperity.  We  be* 
lieve  that  they  have  done  wisely,  and  that  amid  all  the  varie- 
ties of  choice,  those  who  have  decided  for  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemeq's  Land  have  made  the  soundest  election*  Yet- 
though  we  more  than  suspect  that  we  are  wrong — we  should, 
for  ourselves,  prefer  Canada.  Climate  and  soil  are,  we  ima- 
gine, decidedly  in  favour  of  the  more  distant  sojourn ;  bat 
^  there's  the  rab'«-rthe  distance  turns  the  scale.  It  is  not  that 
ive  should  miss  the  Morning  Chronicle  at  breakfast,  the  New 
Monthly  at  our  after-dinner's  lounge,  or  the  Eclectic  at  ovet 
evening  fire-side ;  but  we  should  feel  an  unconquerable  tlepre«- 
sioQ  at  the  thought  of  final  separation  from  the  land  of  oar 
birth,  and  from  ail  that  it  contains  of  moral  and  intellectual 
attraction-^ from  the  hands  that  have  grasped  ours  in  cordial 
timity— from  the  minds  that  have  met  ours  in  keen  but  cour- 
teous contest — from  the  scenes  of  early  life  and  ripened  years 
-^from  the  unrivalled  landscape  of  Old  England,  with  its  bright 
verdure  and  its  peculiar  distinction,  the  waving  hedge-rows 
which  at  once  give  it  beauty,  attest  its  high  cultivation,  and 
mark  the  long  continuance  and  the  frequent  division  of  pro^ 
perty.  This  would  be  intolerable  enough  even  in  Canada,  and 
the  zig-zag  lines  of  piled  logs  that  shew  the  demarcations  of 
land,  would  be  a  frightful  aggravation  of  misery ;  but  we  should 
be,  comparatively,  within  hail  of  the  '  white  cliffs ;'  a  few 
weeks  would  land  us  among  our  old  associations,  and  we  might 
reckon  on  a  six  months'  holiday,  now  and  then,  without,  as  in 
the  alternative,  consuming  twice  that  time  in  the  homeward 
and  returning  passage.  Not  that  we  have  any  inordinate  incli- 
nation to  efl€ct  a  lodgement  in  a  land  virhere  you  are  way-kdd 
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in  your  path  by  bears  and  rattlesnakes,  and  tormented  in  your 
chamber  by  the  musquito  and  the  black-fly. 

*  Of  all  the  creatures  that  disturb  the  peace  of  man  and  beast,  the  * 
musquitoes  are  the  most  insupportable.  They  are  '*  your  days' 
companions  and  your  evenings'  guests"  for  at  least  four  months  in 
the  year  ;  during  which  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Canada  might  as  well 
hope  to  reverse  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  to  secure  himself 
a  moment's  relief  from  the  insatiable  stings  of  these  unwearied  tor« 
mentors.  No  spot,  however  sacred  to  repose,  can  fix  a  barrier  to. 
their  entrance ;  and  the  reign  of  disquietude  and  pain  is,  during  sum-  . 
mer,  absolute  and  universal  The  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  rattle- 
snake,-— names  which  are  sufficient  to  intimidate  the  stoutest  Euro- 
pean heart, — are  gentle  and  innoxious  when  compared  with  the 
musquito.  If  you  never  walk  the  woods  without  company,  you  will 
avoid  all  danger  from  the  two  former ;  and,  by  remaining  within  doors, 
will  sufficiently  secure  yourself  from  the  deadly  sting  of  the  latter. 
But  neither  your  house  nor  your  bed  affords  you  any  refuge  from 
those  long-legged  destroyers  of  your  comfort,  the  musquitoes.  Go 
where  you  will,  they  will  find  you  out;  and,  by  continually  darting 
their  vein- piercing  proboscis  into  your  legs,  face,  and  hands,  they 
will  render  your  existence  a  burden  as  long  as  you  are  thus  infested,  • 
You  will  therefore  pray  for  the  speedy  removal  of  these  mischievous 
insects,  as  for  a  blessing  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.' 

*  *  «  *  • 

*  Children  suffer  more,  if  possible,  than  adults,  from  the  musquito 
and  black-fiy.     Their  heads  and  necks  swell  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
render  them  not  only  the  greatest  sufferers,  but  the   most  wretched' 
spectacles  of  afflicted  humanity. 

'  Though  the  sting  of  the  black-fly,  at  the  moment  of  infliction, 
produces  Ik  tie  pain,  it  is  nevertheless  equally  as  poisonous  as  that  of  - 
the  musquito,  and,  of  the  two,  is  rather  more  to  be  dreaded.  The 
musquito,  like  a  true  warrior,  disdaining  assassip-like  attempts,  does 
not  seek  concealment  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  but 
madkes  an  open  and  an  honourable  attack  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life, 
and  leaves  you  every  opportunity  of  self-defence;  while  the  black-fly, 
like  the  midnight '  murderer,  lies  in  wait  all  day,  and  as  the  night 
draws  near,  steals  from  his  hiding-place :  but  still  afraid  to  meet  yoii 
face  to  face,  he  seeks  an  ambush  in  your  hair,  and  executes  his  dark* 
designs  in  perfect  safety  ;  for  you  seldom  feel  his  bite,  until  afler  he 
decamps  satiated  with  your  blood*  From  the  bite  of  the  musquito, 
a  white  swelling,  not  unlike  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  is 
immediately  produced ;  In  a  short  time,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
painfiil  and  itching,  notwithstanding  which,  if  you  had  only  to  endure, 
a  single,  or  a  dozen  bites,  it  would  signify  very  little.  But  when 
your  nands  and  arms,  your  face  and  neck,  your  legs  and  thighs,  are' 
literally  covered  with  bites, — and  that  not  only  once  a  week  or  once 
a  day,  but  every  minute  of  your  life  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  Septemher,-<— it  signifies  more  than  words  can 
express/ 
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Mr.  Talbot's  book  is  on  the  whole  well  written,  but  iu 
readableness  is  somewhat  impaired  by  his  indiscreet  wordiness. 
*  Fncts,  not  comments/  might,  in  its  rigid  observance,  be  a 
caution  too  strict  for  convenience  or  expediency ;  yet,  it  is  an 
excellent  general  rule,  and  would  serve  as  a  useful  drag-chain 
when  a  young  author  felt  himself  going  rather  too  fast  down 
hill.  He  has,  however,  been  successful  in  his  endeavour  to 
bring  together  a  considerable  mass  of  important  information  ; 
and  his  nook,  though  ineligible  for  analysis,  will  be  read  pro- 
fitably and  with  pleasure.  Itwasinthesummer  of  1818  thatMr. 
Talbot,  as  part  of  his  father's  family,  left  Ireland  for  Canada,  with 
a  considerable  party  of  settlers.  The  destination  of  theeniigrants 
was  for  Upper  Canada^  but  the  Deputy  Quarter-master  General, 
Colonel  Cockbourne,  strongly  urged  the  preference  of  the  Lower 
province,  and  failing  in  this  object  with  Mr.  T.,  persuaded  a 
large  detachment  of  his  companions  to  separate,  and  to  fix 
their  settlement  at  Perth,  where,  if  we  understand  the  matter 
rightly,  the  Colonel  himself  was  an  extensive  proprietor.  The 
district  of  London,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie,  was  the  spot 
finally  chosen  by  Mr.  Talbot  and  his  sons,  who  became  the 
occupants  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land.  There 
appears  to  be  a  strange  and  unaccountable  propensity  in  ad- 
ministrations, to  interpose  paltry  vexations  and  hinderances 
where  its  acts  are  professedly  gracious  and  beneficent.  In 
the  case  before  us,  grants  of  land  are  ostensibly  gratuitous ; 
but  the  miserable  system  of  official  fees  is  so  vigorously  acted 
upon,  that  an  estate  may  positively  be  purchased  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  by  getting  it  from  Government  for  nothing  !  Under 
the  present  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  fees  have  been  enormously 
advanced,  and  the  following  observations  are  spirited  and  justw 

*  I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  Government  to  charge  such 
enoriDous  fees  on  lands  which  it  has  fairly  purchased,  and  is  of  course 
entitled  to  dispose  of  in  such  way  and  manner  as  may  most  effect- 
ually accomplish  the  objects  whichlt  has  in  view.  But  if  it  be  the  wish 
of  England  to  increase  the  population  of  Canada,  and  thus  render 
i(  of  some  value  to  the  parent  country,  I  very  much  doubt  the  policy 
of  those  measures  which  the  Canadian  Government  is  now  pursuing. 
Since  the  increase  of  the  fees,  I  have  known  many  emigrants,  who 
came  here  with  a  determination  of  settling  in  the  country,  but  who, 
on  finding  that  the  Government,  instead  of  freely  granting  land  to 
the  unfortunate  among  its  subjects,  ivas  actually  in  the  habit  of 
SELLING  IT  at  an  extravagant  rate^  turned  their  backs  on  the  British 
Colonies,  and  immediately  went  over  to  the  United  States,  to  add 
strength  and  numbers  to  our  already  formidable  rivals.  I  can  very 
confidently  state,  that,  since  the  new  scale  of  fees  was  adopted^  there 
.  Have  not  been  five  hundre(J*acre  lots  of  land,  taken  up  for  the  one 
hund^d  whieli  wci^  previously  granted^    The  object  of  increasing 
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the  fee?,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  must  therefore  have  defeated 
itnelf ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  countnr* 
Some  persons,  perhaps,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  loyalty,  may,  for 
the  honour  of  the  thing,  prefer  dealing  with  Government  on  these 
terms,  to  dealing  with  private  individuals  on  much  more  advantageous 
terms.  But  these  persons,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  plainness  of 
speech,  have  much  more  money  than  wit.  For  land,  in  townships 
which  have  been  long  settled,  and  whose  contiguity  to  navigable 
rivers  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  over  government  lands,  can 
now  he  purchased  for  less  money  than  is  required  in  accepting  a  grant 
of  an  equal  number  of  acres  from  Government. 

'  You  must  not,  however,  suppose,  that  I  mean  to  represent  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council  as  a  company  of  land-speculaton, 
who  dispose  of  their  forests  in  the  same  manner  as  private  mdmduals. 
Far  from  it!  There  is  a  very  particular  difiPerence  in  the  method 
which  they  adopt.  For  instance,  if  you  feel  disposed  to  acconimo- 
dnte  the  6overnment  with  your  cash,  you  must  humbly  petition  for 
its  value  in  land,  and  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  manner  in  which 
you  receive  their  munificent  gift,  taking  especial  care,  in  look  and 
word,  to  express  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  unfeigned  thank* 
fulness. 

^  But  if  your  inclination  should  lead  you  to  trade  with  privaCef 
land  owners,  you  6nd  yourself  quite  differently  circumstanced.  In- 
stead of  being  the  suppliant,  you  become  the  supplicated.  In  the 
one  case,  you  must  obtain  a  royal  fiat  for  the  disposal  of  your  cash  : 
in  the  other,  you  are  presumed  to  possess  a  legitimate  right  to  do 
so  of  your  own  accord.  In  dealing  with  the  former,  you  must  re- 
linquish your  own  judgement  altogether,  and  allow  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Council  to  select  for  you,  in  such  places  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  the  article  which  they  may  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  you.  Whereas,  if  you  treat  with  the  latter,  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  exercise  your  own  judgement,  and  to  make  such  selection 
of  land  as  may  appear  most  likely  to  conduce  to  your  future  welfare 
and  respectability.  The  honour,  however,  of  an  interview  with  his 
Excellency  and  the  different  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  an  enormous  seal  suspended  from  your 
deed,  with  the  Royal  Arms  therieon  impressed,  are  considerec^  by 
some  persons,  advantages  sufficiently  substantial  to  counterbalance 
the  paltry  saving  which  is  effected  by  dealing  with  men  in  the 
humbler  walks  oi'  life.  Who  is  there  so  vile,  that  would  not  give 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  more  for  a  deed  with  half  a  dozen 
honourable  signatures  and  the  imposing  seal  of  Chancery  thereto 
annexed,  than  for  a  title  with  the  signature  of  an  obscure  indi- 
vidual, and  the  simple  impression  perhaps  of  a  steel-bottomed 
thimble  V 

It  is  stated  that,  under  the  present  management,  after  all  the 
sacrifices,  and  expenses  connected  with  the  voyage  and  outfit, 
twelve  bnndred  acres,  under  a  government.^rant»  will  cost  the 
settler,   in  fees  and  necessary  .outlay,  5501.;  while  the  eame 
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turn  would  purchase  from  private  individuals,  twice  the  numbet 
of  acres  '  in  situations  where  land  is  one  hundred  per  cent, 
more  valuable  tnan  in  the  new  townships.* 

'  It  18  only  a  few  weeks/  writes  Mr.  Talbot^  ^  since  I  saw  one  of 
the  provincial  surveyors  sell  to  an  English  gentleman  two  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  a  most  desirable  part  of  the  country,  for  the  sum  of 

one  thousand  dollars — two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. I 

have  already  observed,  that,  since  the  great  increase  of  fees,  the 
waste  lands  of  the  crown  settle  very  slowly.  Those  emigrants  who^ 
on  leaving  home,  had  resolved  on  settling  in  Upper  Canada,  when 
they  arrive  in  York,  and  find  it  impossible  to  procure  land  without 
paying  its  full  value,  generally  determine  either  to  purchase  from 
pnvate  individuals,  or  to  rent  cleared  farms. 

*  It  is  very  impolitic,  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  land,  to 
pursue  the  latter  course ;  but,  in  the  case  of  poorer  emigrants,  I  con- 
aider  it  much  better  to  do  so  than  to  accept  of  a  grant  of  fifty  acres 
from  the  Government.  To  persons  acquainted  with  America  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  say,  that  fifty  acres  are  insufiicient  for  the  support 
of  a  moderate  family.  Allowing  twenty  acres  for  fuel,  which  would 
only  be  reserving  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  same  number  of  years, 
and  dividing  the  remaining  thirty  into  pasturage,  meadow-land,  and 
tillage,  it  might,  if  well  managed,  barely  maintain  a  family.  But 
a  man  who  is  in  the  possession  of  this  small  quantity  of  land,  is  in  a 
situation  little  superior  to  that  of  the  Irish  peasant*  Like  him,  he  is 
compelled  to  toil  hard  all  day,  and  to  find  at  even-tide  that  he  has 
earned  what  is  hardly' enough  to  prolong  his  existence, — a  sort  of 
prison-allowance,  which  prevents  him  from  dying  of  hunger,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  removes  him  very  far  from  repletion.  Like  htm,  he 
has  do  hopes  of  improving  his  circumstances,  or  of  attaining  to  that 
independence  for  which  he  braved  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  ^  His 
^eld  is  too  contracted,  and  the  means  of  extending  it  are  not  within 
his  reach.*    Vol.  II.  pp.  179,  180* 

Mr.  Talbot's  remarks  on  the  negligent  system  of  adminis- 
tration, in  respect  to  Canada,  are  acute  and  important.  In 
fact,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  leave  a  colony  like  Canada  to 
its  own  resources,  i^faen  a  very  slight  extension  of  patronage 
would  enable  it  to  make  rapid  advances  in  prosperity.  If  it 
be  intended  to  retain  our  North-American  possessions,  the 
greater  the  benefits  we  may  be  enabled  to  confer,  the  stronger 
ivill  be  the  bold  we  shall  secure  on  their  affections  ;  but  neglect, 
selfish  measures,  or  the  sub-administration  of  interested  and 
reckless  men,  will  in  time  wear  out  the  most  devoted  alle- 
giance. If  Mr.  T.'s  information  be  accurate,  the  system  of 
government  is  defective  and  injurious,  both  root  and  branch. 
Tbe  magistracy  is  badly  selected,  ignorant,  rapacious,   and  re- 

Sardless  of  veracity.     It  appears,  indeed,  difficult  to  ascertain 
le  principle  of  promotioiH  if  the  fact  be,  as  stated*  that  the 
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most  respectable  individuals  are  pa$s^  by>  while  persons  are 
'  appointed  who  would  not  add  to  the  respectability  of  a  gang 
'  of  pig-jobbers.'  The  memberB  of  the  execmtiTe  government 
are  charged  with  looking,  not  to  the  efficiency  or  integritjr^but 
to  the  subserviency  of  their  subalterns,  and  with  exercising 
Ae  most  impolitic  tyranny  in  the  exaction  of  unhesitating  ac- 
quiescence in  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  their  measures. 
We  must  not  omit  to  state,  that  these  charges  are  the  language 
of  a  man  who  is  neither  a  radical  nor  a  reformer ;  he  is  a  very 
sufficient  votary  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  loses  no  oppor- 
tuni^  of  expressing  his  conviction  of  the  decided  supenority 
of  Monarchies  over  Republics.  The  following  statement  has 
all  the  appearance  of  correctness  and  impartiality  ;  and  if  it  be 
accurate  only  in  part,  enough  of  weighty  matter  will  be  left  to 
call  for  consideration  and  remedy. 

*  When  the  notorious  Gourlay  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Province,  he  gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  to  induce  almost  every  one  to  believe,  that  he  had  the 
interests  of  the  country  sincerely  at  heart.  He  suggested  several 
plans  of  general  improvement,  and  successfully  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  they  were  labouring  under  insupportable  griev« 
ances,  many  of  which,  I  am  sure,  can  only  have  existed  in  his  own 
imagination.  For  the  promotion  of  his  schemes,  he  held  meetings  in 
different  townships,  and  assured  those  persons  by  whom  they  were  at* 
tended,  that  he  had  an  extensive  scale  of  emigration  under  contem- 
plation, through  which,  if  they  would  but  favour  his  designs^  by  af- 
fording him  whatever  information  be  required,  they  might  shortly 
expect  to  behold  another  *^  Land  of  Goshen"  rise  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  Canadian  wilds. 

<  The  respectable  connections  of  Gourlay  in  the  province,  con- 
vinced the  people  of  his  sincerity ;  and  his  own  distinguished  talents 
were  thought  sufficiently  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  be- 
nevolent oesigns.  Possessing  little  acquaintance  with  such  characters^ 
and  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  mankind  in  general,  they 
k>oked  upon  him  as  a  real  philanthropist  and  as  the  disinterested 
advocate  of  their  invaded  rights.  He  was  the  constant  theme  of 
their  discourse ;  every  mouth  was  filled  with  his  praises,  and  he  occu- 
pied a  large  shiare  in  the  affections  of  every  man's  heart.  In  short,  he 
was  idolized  by  the  Canadians,  as  much  as  ever  Bonaparte  was  by  the 
French.  When  I  arrived  in  the  country  in  1818,  he  was  abiding  his 
trial  at  the  Brockville  Assizes  for  a  libel  on  the  Government.  On 
hearing  of  his  conduct  in  the  province,  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  he 
had  plans  in  view  of  a  more  important  nature  than  any  he  was  willing 
to  develop  to  the  people  of  Canada.  I  recognized  in  him  a  link  of 
that  radical  chain,  with  which  in  England  the  democrats  were  endea- 
vouring at  that  time  to  fetter  the  honourable  exertions  of  a  ministry, 
whose  wise  and  patriotic  measures  have  conferred  greater  lustre  on 
the  British  name,  than  ever  had  been  before  acquired  in  the  field  or 
in  thg  senate.    Whenever  I  bad   ah  tipportunity,   I  represented 
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Gourlay  as  the  man  whoniy  I  thought*  I  had  discovered  him  to  be ; 
bat  every  person  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  rejected  my 
insinuations  with  disdain*  and  would  hear  nothing  against  this  **  great 
public  benefactor/'  He  was  in  truth,  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt,  that  any  imputation  upon  the  character  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  would  have  been  much  more  favourably  received,  by  several 
of  them,  than  the  slightest  objection  to  that  political  madman.  The 
consequence  of  this  universal  infatuation  was,  that  many  of  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  province  cultivated  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Gourlay;  in  whicn,  I  am  convinced,  they  were  not  under 
the  influence  of  any  disloyal  or  disaffected  views.  When,  therefore, 
he  was  banished  from  the  country,  in  a  very  unconstitutional  manner, 
his  acquaintance,  most  of  whom  were  officers  in  the  militia  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  were  to  a  man  deprived  of  their  commissions,  for 
the  simple  crime  of  having  associated  with  Mr.  Gourlay.  All  these 
men,  as  it  is  generally  allowed,  were,  before  this  event,  as  faithful 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  as  any  in  the  country,  and  had  given  ample 
proof  of  their  loyalty  in  the  recent  combat  with  the  United  States. 
This,  however,  is  a  character  which,  I  venture  to  predict,  they  will 
not  continue  to  maintain.  Oppressive  treatment  will  alienate  even  the 
affections  of  a  child  from  its  parent ;  and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  a 
government  professing  to  be  free,  especially  when  such  measures  are 
directed  against  innocent  and  unoffending  individuals,  muse  infallibly 
weaken  the  loyalty  of  a  spirited  and  independent  subject.  If  another 
war  were  to  break  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
I  greatly  fear  that  these  discarded  officers,  with  many  thousands  of 
the  people  in  Upper  Canada,  would  warmly  resent  the  indignity 
whicn  they  have  suffered,  by  "  shewing  a  pair  of  fair  heels"  to  the 
British  Government,  and  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  the  hostile 
power.  Among  other  very  unpopular  acts  of  the  present  Lieutenant 
Governor,  this  is  one  which  is  the  most  revolting  to  the  Canadians..' 

pp.  4.16— 419. 

.  After  all,  however  necessary  military  commanders  may  be  to 
the  defence  and  warlike  preparations  of  a  province,  they  are 
not  the  men  to  whom  its  civil  administration  should  be  com- 
mitted.  They  are  accustomed  so  exclusively  to  habits  of 
peremptory  command,  they  are  so  jealous  of  interference  with 
their  authority,  and  they  view  every  thing  in  so  technical  a 
fight,  that  they  are,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  at  least, 
utterly  unfit  for  all  command  except  in  the  field  or  in  a  fortress. 
la  the  machinery  of  war  they  may  be  expert,  and  as  individuals 
they  maybe  amiable  and  respectable,  but  when  they  intrude 
on  the  civilian's  office,  they  betray  their  breeding. 

Lieut.  Morgan's  little  volume  is  lightly  and  pleasantly  writ- 
ten, but  beyond  this,  we  cannot  say  much  in  its  behalf.  It  is 
too  brief  for  specific  information.  The  decorations ,  pf  the 
volume — two  small  views  of  Quebec  and  the  fa Ih  of  la  Chau- 
diere-^arQ  p;obd  specimens  of  lithography  on  a  smiill  scale; 
iWy  beat  Mr.  Talbot'is  miserable  frontifipieces  hoHmv, 
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It  is  rather  singular  that  both  these  gentlemen  should  hallu- 
cinate e&:regiously  in  the  matter  of  local  and  individual  names. 
Lieut.  M.  gjives  us  I*  Arcadia  and  CArcadie  for  Acadia  ot  fAca- 
die — the  Nemissest  for  the  Nemesis — the  Diamede  for  the  /)2o- 
mede.  Mr.  Talbot  has  Anticosta  for  AntUosti,  and  commemo^ 
rates  a  *  Duchess  d^AnguiUion,  sister  of  Cardinal  Richelieu/ — a 
lady  of  whom  we  cannot  recollect  to  have  heard.  There  was, 
indeed,  ^niece  of  the  Cardinal,  who  became  Dutchess  d^  Aigad" 
Ion  in  1631,  and  we  presume  that  this  must  be  the  benevolent 
person  to  whom  Mr.  T.  alludes  as  the  foundress  of  the  Hotel 
jDieu  at  Quebec. 


Art.  VI.  Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  D.D.  Minister  of 
Hope  Park  Chapel,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  478. 
Price  10s.  6d.    Edinburgh,  1825. 

•T^HE  Author  of  this  volume,  we  have  understood,  is  one  of 
-■■    the  most  impressive  and  powerful  pulpit-orators  of  the 

E resent  day  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  these  sermons 
ear  the  stamp  of  no  ordinary  mind.  They  display  a  vigour 
and  originality  of  thought  which  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet 
with  in  printed  sermons,  and  are  at  the  same  time  boldly  ex- 
plicit in  the  enunciation  of  every  part  of  the  Gospel  system. 
The  time,  we  rejoice  to  think,  has  gone  by,  when  Blair's  Ser- 
ihons  were  esteemed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence,  the  moael 
of  pulpit  eloquence^  Perhaps,  we  are  in  some  danger  of  a 
contrary  extreme  in  the  present  day.  The  topics  of  many  of 
Blair's  Sermons  are  admirable,  were  they  but  apostolically 
handled.  The  morality  of  the  Gospel  does  not  stand  less  in 
need  of  powerful  illustration,  than  the  doctrines  on  which  it  is 
built ;  and  the  most  useful  preacher  is  the  one  who,  follow- 
ing the  Christian  professor  into  all  the  relations  of  life,  plies 
.  him  at  every  step  with  the  high  and  peculiar  motives  of  his 
heavenly  calling,  bringing  every  article  of  his  creed  to  bear 
upon  his  practice.  There  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  derived 
from  perusing  or  listening  to  the  philosophical  or  eloquent  ex- 
position of  truths,  repulsive  in  themselves,  by  an  accomplished 
advocate,  which  no  doubt  contributes  to  crowd  the  pews  of 
our  churches  and  chapels  in  which  the  doctrines  preached  are 
decidedly  evangelical.  But  practical  preaching,  by  which  we 
mean  apostolic  preaching,  will  be  relished  only  by  the  spiritual 
man. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  two  and  twenty  serndons  on 
the  following  subjects.  I.  The  Ungodliness  of  the  Heart. 
IL  The  Upgodliness  of  worldly  Pursuits.    III.  The  Tendency 
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of  Moral  EvH  to  perpetuate  itself.  IV.  God  Maaifeat  ta  the 
Fleab.  V.  The  Reward  of  the  Redeemer's  Sufferioffs.  VI. 
The  unsatisfying  Nature  of  Worldly  Enjoyments^  Vfl.  Dan- 
ger of  Delaying  to  seek  the  Lord.  VIII.  The  Nature  and  Ne- 
cessity of  Repentance.  IX.  God's  Ways  not  Man's  Ways. 
X.  Necessity  of  Repentance.  XL  Means  of  Regeneration. 
XII.  Peace  of  Mind  necessary  to  cheerful  Obedience.  XIIL 
and  XIV.  Effects  of  Faith  exemplified  in  the  Character  of 
Gideon.  XV.  The  humblest  Believer  an  Instrument  of  Good. 
XVL  Free  Grace  illustrated  in  the  History  of  Naaman.  XVIL 
and  XVIIL  Daniel's  Prayer.  XIX.  God  knoweth  the  Heart. 
XX.  Iniquity  in  the  Heart  a  Hinderance  to  Prayer.  XXL 
Our  Salvation  wrought  out  with  Fear  and  Trembling.  XXII. 
God  working  in  us  a  Motive  to  Perseveirance» 

We  have  been  the  most  struck  with  both  the  subject  and 
the  composition  of  the  third  sermon,  founded  on  Kings  xiv. 
16.  **  And  he  shall  give  up  Israel,  because  of  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, who  did  sin,  and  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  After  illus- 
trating the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
so  repeatedly  and  pointedly  referred  to  in  the  sacred  history  as 
that  in  which  the  fatal  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
worship  and  favour  of  Jehovah  originated.  Dr.  Gordon  thus 
proceeds  to  apply  his  general  principle^ — the  tendency  of 
moral  evil  to  perpetuate,  or  rather,  to  propagate  itself. 

*  I  doubt  noty  it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  principle  b^  which  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam  was  thus  perpetuated,  is  in  reality  a  principle  of  our 
apostate  nature,  that  must  ever  be  in  active  operation,  and  that  the 
subject  of  these  remarks,  therefore,  admits  of  a  very  obvious,  as  well 
as  a  very  extended  application.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  peculiar 
circumstances  in  his  case,  which  served  to  render  his  sin  more  flagrant, 
and  its  consequences  more  palpable,  than  it  is  possible  they  can  be 
with  a  great  proportion  of  mankind ;  and  in  these  respects,  therefore^ 
DO  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  his  character  and  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  place  which  he  occupied  was 
one  of  power  and  extended  influence ;  the  practice  which  tie  intro- 
duced, from  the  moment  that  it  was  acquiesced  in,  became  a  national 
delinquency,  involving  thousands  in  its  guilt ;  the  covenant  that  was 
thereby  violated  was  a  covenanty  on  the  stability  of  which  depended 
the  very  existence  of  Israel  as  a  nation ;  and  tlie  judgements  with 
which  their  sin  was  visited  were  temporal  judgements,  and  therefore 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  world.  But,  after  excluding  or  making 
allowance  for  all  these  peculiarities,  enough  still  remains  to  exempli^ 
the  natural  tendency  of  moral  evil  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its  de- 
basins  influence,  and  enoueh  to  suggest  to  the  sinner  many  a  serious 
and  alarming  reflection.  Though  it  might  be  utterly  impossible  for 
us  to  trace  the  guilt  of  anv  individual  through  all  its  remote  conse- 
quences—'tliough  we  might  not  be  warranted  directly  to  diarge  him 
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with  any  definite  portion  of  the  sins  of  those  whom  he  has  been  in* 
strumental  in  corrupting — and  though  we  might  be  altogether  unable 
to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  amount  of 
abounding  iniquity  ;  yet^  to  God,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  possible  combination  of  events,  and  can  assign  to  every  separate 
cause  its  precise  share  of  the  influence  by  which  these  events  are 
brought  abouty  every  action  of  every  individual  must  be  perfectly 
known,  both  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  it  affects  those  who  may  be  du 
rectly  or  indirectly  subjected  to  its  influence.  And  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  His  all-seeing  eye  may  be  tracing  the  consequences  €if  a 
guilty  deed,  at  the  distance  of  ages  from  the  moment  at  which  it  wai 
committed,  and  connecting  the  ruin  of  multitudes  with  an  action 
which  the  perpetrator  himself  perhaps  dismissed  from  his  recollection 
witli  as  little  concern  as  he  did  the  worthless  gratification  tliat  led  to 
it  ?  The  man  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  fancied  intellectual  superiorityi 
awakens  in  the  mind  of  another,  one  serious  doubt  on  the  subject  of 
divine  truth,  or  he  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  ungodly  pleasurci  allures  a 
fellow-creature  into  a  participation  of  his  own  profligacy,  thereby 
opens  a  flood-gate  which  Omnipotence  alone  can  shut ;  and  were  a 
prophetic  eye  to  take  a  survey  of  the  future  consequences  of  one  such 
action,  it  might  see  there  the  commencement  of  a  train  of  evils,  aa 
appalling  in  their  nature,  and  as  interminable  in  their  duration,  aa 
those  which  Ahijah  foresaw  when  he  uttered  the  prediction  in  the 
text.  The  instant  such  a  man  has  succeeded  in  effacing  the  religioua 
impressions,  or  corrupting  the  moral  principles  of  another,  he  haa 
put  a  principle  of  evil  in  operation,  which  it  is  utterly  beyond  his 
power  to  control ;  he  has  inflicted  an  injury  which  the  wealth  of 
worlds,  if  it  were  at  his  command, "could  not  repair,  and  an  injury  too, 
of  which  he  can  neither  see  the  termination  nor  calculare  the  extents 
The  victim  of  his  own  artifice  is  prepared  to  perpetrate  the  same 
crimes,  and  to  entail  upon  others  the  same  ruin  ;  and  thus  may  the 
effects  of  his  sin  continue  to  be.  perpetuated  and  felt  when  he  him* 
self  is  forgotten,  or  when  his  memory  lives  only  in  the  book  of  that 
remembrance,  where  his  guilt  has  been  recorded  in  connexion  with, 
its  consequences.  To  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  the  experience  of 
every  day  bears  melancholy  and  decisive  evidence ;  for  who  has  not 
known  them  exemplified,  and  to  a  fearful  extent  too,  even  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation  ?  Yet^  how  little,  how  very  little  of 
'  ^ese  consequences  can  come  under  our  notice,  compared  with  what 
they  really  are,  and  must  appear,  therefore,  in  the  sight  of  God !  And 
how  fearful  must  the  judgement-seat  be  to  the  man  who  is  there  to  be 
reckoned  with  for  unforgiven  guilt  like  this,— who  shall  then  be  com- 
pelled to  read  the  faithful  record,  not  only  of  his  personal  offencef^ 
but  of  their  pestilential  effects, — who  shall  be  made  to  see  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  withering  influence  of  his  crimes  has  affected  the 
moral  well-being  of  his  fellow-men, — and  shall  be  confronted  witk 
the  multitudes  wboise  impenitence  he  was  Instrumental  in  sealing.^ 
and  to  whose  ruin,  therefore,  he  has. in  reality  contributed!' 

pp.  57— 58* 
Dr,  Qofdon  reiaarks^  that  one  of  the  bitterest  and  moat  ago^i 
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nizing  reflections  of  a  mind  awakened  to  iU' guilt  will'  be.  thit 
the  individual  has  contributed  to  corrupt  or  to  harden  others, 
without  the  possibility  of  repairing  the  injury  that  he  has  done 
them.  We  believe  that  this  will  be  found,  moreover,  a  con- 
sideration best  adapted  to  awaken  a  sense  of  guilt.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  heart  that  is  dead  to  the  enormity  of  sin  as  an 
pfience  against  God,  some  eflective  use  may  often  be  made  of 
what  good  feeling  may  yet  remain,  by  attacking  this  vulne- 
rable point.  The  idea  which  keeps  back  men  from  real  repen- 
tance, is  the  mistaken  notion  that  sin  is  reparable,  that  repen- 
tance can  atone  for  it,  that  a  simple  act  of  mercy  on  the  part 
of  God  can  do  away  all  the  consequences  of  disobedience. 
This  is  not  the  fact,  as  respects  the  individual  himself;  but  it  is 
much  easier  to  shew,  that  repentance  can  avail  nothing  as  an 
atonement  or  reparation  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of 
pin  on  others.  This  thought.  Dr.  Gordon  has  very  forcibly 
pressed  home  upon  the  conscience. 

*  But  neither  is  the  application  of  the  subject  to  be  confined  to 
•nch  as  have,  either  by  deliberate  attempts,  or  the  influence  of  a 
vicious  example,  succeeded  in  corrupting  others,  and  have  thus  i^iveti 
a  new  impulse  as  it  were  to  the  strength  of  prevailing  iniquity  Upon 
Che  principle  which  is  laid  down  in  the  text,  and  which  we  have  now 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  it  is  evident  that  from  every  unholy  action 
that  is  performed,  and  every  unsanctified  expression  that  is  uttered, 
there  must  be  going  forth  a  corrupting  and  debasing  influence  ;  that 
though  the  effects  of  this  influence  ftiny  not  be  irnm^iately  perceived, 

S'may,  nevertheless,  have  left  impressions  that  will  never  again  be 
Ikced  ;  and  that  if  it  has  once  taken  effect,  no  human  wisdom  can 
aftiroate  or  foretell  the  consequences.  And  if  this  principle  be  ad- 
isitted,  then  where  is  the  man,  let  his  past  life  have  been  as  free  from 
flagrant  transgressions,  and  the  sphere  of  his  influence  as  limited  us 
it  may,  who  will  venture  to  allege  that  he  has  never  contributed  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  injury  of  his  fellow-men — that  none  have  ever 
itnbibed  from  him  an  unholy  sentiment — or  that  none  have  been 
encouraged  by  his  example  to  persevere  in  the  ways  oi'  sin  !  So 
long  as  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  the  gospel,  there  will  be 
sbmething  in  his  character,  whicli,  in  spite  of  all  the  decencies  of  an 
external  profession,  will  indicate  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  vital  godli- 
ness; and  though  the  symptoms  of  this  hostility  may  seldom  or  never 
be  perceived  by  those  with  whom  he  holds  only  a  slight  or  occasional 
intercourse,  yet  they  will  manifest  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
his  more  intimate  associates,  and  may  be  exercising  an  influence  over 
them  which,  though  unseen  by  others,  and  scarcely  felt  by  thein- 
lelves,  will  as  effectually  estrange  them  from  divine  things,  as  if  they 
were  exposed  to  an  apparently  stronger  and  more  dangerous  tempta- 
tion. The  very  tone  and  manner  in  which  divine  truth  is  spoken  o^ 
nay  weaken  the  impression  of  reverence  that  was  once  felt  for  its 
authority.  One  expression  of  levity,  or  a  single  profane  allusion,  may 
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m  the  abhorrence  that  was  entertained  for  the  defomily  ^  «in 
.vr^nd  a  conversation,  which  to  him  might  appear  too  trifling  to  be 
-reiBembereid,  «iay  have  made  «  fearful  inroad  on  the  moral  principles 
^f  others,  and  loosened  the  salutary  restraints  which  conscience  im- 
fposes  ««i  the  siofal  propensities  of  tbe  heart  In  all  this,  indeed,  he 
may  see  lUMrfiing  woerewith  to  upbraid  himself;  and  while  he  is  not 
-ehargeable  with  having  deliberately  attempted  to  draw  others  into  the 
^Miial. commission  of  gross  and  flagrant  immoralities,  he  may  flatter 
.hinsself  that  he  has  never  incurred  the  guilt  of  injuring  the  spiritual 
JMlorests  o^  any.  Very  different,  however,  is  his  character  in  the 
jsigbi;  4if  God«  and  very  different  will  it  be  in  his  own  estimatien, 
^Oiild  he  ever  be  awakened  from  his  dream  of  self^security.  He 
•wijl  fthen  >see  tiiat  it  is  no  light  thing  to  have  ministered  to  the  dehi* 
lim  'q£  m  fellow-dinner,  ami  contributed  to  strengthen  him  in  fajp 
>a]>HMKition  from  GDd ;  that  the  life,  which  he  once  thought  so  blame- 
iam$  has  not  «nly  been  unprofitable  hut  positively  mischievous ;  that 
<viery  day  which  he  spent  in  «  state  of  estrangement  ^om  his  Maker, 
was  {productive  of  injury  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself;  and  that  the 
,.4niQunt  of  itliis  injury  is  such  as  he  cannot  estimate,  ^nd  never  wSl 
k»  Abie  «to  repair. 

.^  These,  I  think,  are  reflections  whioh  oanhar^  fall  to  occur  to 
4be  Clu'istian,  «n  /lookkig  back  to  that  f>eriod  of  '^s  iife  ndien  he  was 
^»g  mriibaut  Crod  andw^ithout  hope  in  the  wo^ld;  -and  <8bough  he 
may  never  have  made  any  deliberate  effort  to  corrupt  or  mislead  « 
fellow-sijiner,  yet  he  will  still  have  enough  to  lament 'on  th.e  retros- 
'Pjeotiof' that  period,  and  enough  to  remind  him  .howunprofitable.it 
!anist«  himseify  and  how  injurious  ft  must  have  been  to  others.  He 
dnowstthaft  in  all  the  intercourse  which  he  then  held  with  hisfel)ow- 
imen,  .he  was  as  little  inclined  •as  he  was  qualified  to  ;attempt  advanc- 
j|iog  iheir  sparh>uai  interests  ;  and  though  it  is  but  .comparatively  liljrifl^  * 
xxf  tiiat  intercourse  that  he  c^n  now  reaiember,  be  <:annot  doubt.  tllQt 
iDlich  of  it  was  ^calculated  to  e&ce,  rather  than  to  s|rep^then,  ^e^f 
ifp^pres^ions  xyf  ^ivine  things;  and  ^th^t  the  influence  pf  ns^i^  a,fenti- 
liient  and  ,action  which  he  bus  long   ago  forgotten,    may  yet  .he 

t ►crating  o-i  the  life  and  character  pf  those  with  whom  he  associ^tpg. 
hd  while  these  reflections  awaken  feelings  of  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion and  self-abasement,  need  I  urge  upon  believers  the  powerftj|i 
•motive  which  they  suggsst^  to  be  active  and  diligent  in  labouring  to 
*oo«i0teract  that  principle  of  evil  which  is  so  fearfully  prevalent,  nnd 
!srfaich  they  thea>selves  have  been  instrumental  in  strengtbeningif 
-{Wofe  iheir  own  unaided  :^S:)r|s,  indeed,  the  only.^enoy.that  is  to 
Jie  to  looked  Jhr  to  give  iBuccess  to  such  an  attempt,  it  would 
jSSSMredly  ;prpve  a  very  hopeless  enter^irise,  as  the  yery  subject  whipb 
>Mfeh^ve  been  considering  does  abundantly  testify ;  ^d  they  might  b^ 
■ready  to  .resign  themselves  to  the  desponding  reflection,  that  whilie 
^fr^ry.  sinful  aotipn  of  their  lives  may  have  contmbuted  to  strengthen 
the  opposition  of  others  to  the  government  of  God,  they  will  never. 
Imp  able  to  effect  any  thing  in  the  way  of  disarming  that  opposition. 
"I^y  nre  not  abandoned,  however,  to  the  feebleness  of  their  owa 
4ilwiHrth,  iior  left  to  dwell  with  unavailing  complaints  en  their  own 
Vol.  XXV.  N.S.  Y 
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helplessness.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  himself  undertaken  to  counter* 
act  this  malignant  principle  ;  their  own  deliverance  from  the  do- 
minion of  a  depraved  heart  is  itself  a  proof  that  his  agency  is  at 
work ;  and  if  sinners,  in  their  unregeneratc  state,  do  mutually 
minister  to  one  another's  spiritual  debasement,  they  are  employed  as 
instruments  also  in  effecting  one  another's  spiritual  regeneration. 
And  can  believers  reflect  on  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  the  mar« 
Tellous  condescension  of  such  an  order  of  things,  without  feeling, 
and  habitually  acting  under  a  sense  ot  the  obligations  hereby  laid  on 
them,  to  labour  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others  ?  Though  the  in- 
fectious example  of  moral  evil  among  creatures  already  depraved,  is 
more. than  sufficient  to  resist  the  efforts,  and  counteract  the  influence 
even  of  the  holiest  of  the  children  of  God,  yet,  the  Spirit  can  im« 
part  to  the  latter  a  power  and  an  energy  before  which  that  resistance 
will  give  way.  The  Christian  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  through 
this  divine  influence  he  may  carry  with  him  a  purifying,  as  he  once 
did  a  corrupting  influence  among  his  brethren  around  him.  Oppor- 
tunities are  thus  afforded  him  of  redeeming  the  time  that  he  misspent, 
and  remedying,  in  some  measure,  the  evils  which  he  occasioned ; 
and  while  the  Scriptures  tell  him  of  the  retribution  that  awaits  those 
who  have  not  only  sinned  but  also  made  others  to  sin,  they  tell  him 
likewise  that  **  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever."  '  ' 

The  twelfth  sermon  is  an  admirable  vindication  of  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  general  principle 
might  have  been  followed  out  with  advantage,  in  its  application 
to  the  several  parts  of  Christian  obedience,  and  in  its  hearings 
upon  different  stages  of  religious  experience  and^diversities  of 
character.  There  is>  perhaps,  more  breadth  and  vigour  than 
discrimination  in  Dr.  Gordon's  style  of  treating  his  subject. 
He  fixes  upon  one  simple  prominent  idea,  and  he  pursues  it 
without  turning  to  either  the  right  or  the  left,  without  pause  or 
flagging  ;  by  which  means  he  succeeds  in  concentrating  the  at- 
tention on  a  single  point,  and  in  giving  to  his  sermons  a  singur 
Jar  unity.  Still,  we  could  sometimes  wish  for  more  of  detail 
and  illustration.  Or  if  we  are  disposed  to  dispense  with  this 
in  Dr.  Gordon's  sermons,  we  must  guard  against  their  being 
considered  as,  in  this  respect,  any  more  than  precisely  in  their 
construction,  an  unexceptionable  model.  Pulpit-teaching  is 
an  experimental  science,  the  object  of  which  is  less  to  prove 
the  truth  of  general  principles,  than  to  instruct  men  how  to 
make  use  of  them.  It  is  made  up,  like  medical  science,  greatly 
of  practical  cases,  the  knowledge  and  study  of  which  is  to  ^QiB 
full  as  important  as  an  acquaintance  with  system.  It  is  biijB^ 
great  defect  in  the  writings  of  many  estimable  divines,  tij;i|if^ 
they  $eem  to  overlook  the  almost  infinite  modifications  ofwlii!Q|i»» 
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(be  common  facts  and  general  course  and  order  of  religious  et' 
|»ertence  are  susceptible  in  individuals.  They  dwell  upon  faith** 
repentance,  peace,  and  other  exercises  and  dispositions  of  min^ 
in  general  terms,  as  if  they  not  only  were  substantially  the' same 
in  their  nature  and  source  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  but  as  if, 
too*  the  minds  of  men  were  less  variously  constituted  thao 
their  bodies* — as  if  moral  health  and  disease  did  not  respective-* 
ly  assume  a  character  and  complexion  altogether  different  in 
individuals  of  various  temperament* — and  as  if  the  history  of 
religion  in  the  soul  of  man  were  not  as  full  of  anomalies  con* 
tradictory  to  all  system*  of  exceptions  and  varieties,  as  the  his- 
tory of  bodily  disease.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  grand  scriptural  distribution  of  mankind  into 
the  two  classes, — believers  and  unbelievers* — the  justified  and 
the  .unjustified.  On  this  broad  distinction*  salvation  hinges: 
and  it  can  never  be  made  too  prominent.  But  still,  it  shoula 
be  remembered,  that  the  sinner,  or  the  believer*  is  not  a  specific 
character,  but  a  generic  one  ;  and  preaching*  we  feel  persuaded, 
while  it  clearly  upholds  as  all-important  the  broad  generic  dis- 
tinctions of  religious  state  and  character*  must  be  specific  in 
order  to  be  practically  efficient. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
sermon  which  suggested  this  train  of  remark,  and  which  we 
have  already  intimated  to  be  an  able  and  striking  vindication 
of  the  Author's  thesis.  We  transcribe  the  concluding  para- 
graphs. 

'  It  has  sometimes  indeed  been  alleged,  that  the  doctrines  of  free! 

^mce  have  a  contrary  tendency,  and  that,  instead  of  giving  an  im« 

pulse  to  new  obedience,  tiiey  are  calculated  to  lull  the  sinner  into 

lodolence  and  doth.     But  the  assertion  is  as  palpably  at  variance  with 

the  known  principles  of  our  constitution,  as  it  is  calumnious  towards 

'lie  gospel  itself.    It  was  the  experience  of  the  Psalmist*  that  when 

lis  heart  was  enlarged,  he  ran  the  way  of  the  divine  commandments  ; 

od  such  also  has  been  the  experience  of  believers  in  every  subsequent 

^     Nay*  we  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  these,   whether  it  is  not 

WBf  that  till  they  understood  and  believed  the  gospel  proclamation 

*a'lree  remission  through  the  blood  of  Christ— *till  they  saw  that  full 

mission  was  given  them  to  repose  on  Iiis  finished  mediatorial  work 

end  till  they  began  to  taste  the  blessedness  of  being  reconciled  to 

id»  they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  perform  one  act  of  cheerful  or 

ling  obedience  ;  that  till  they  felt  something  of  that  change  of  re- 

on  towards  their  maker,  whereby  the  dread  of  a  slave  was  dis- 

!ed  by  the  reverential  and  affectionate  fear  of  a  child,  thiey  were 

letually  haunted  by  certain  suspicions  and  misgivings  which  were 

fly  incompatible   with  filial   obedience ;   and   that  every  effort 

h  tbey  had  till  then  made  in  the  way  of  compliance  with  the  re- ' 

mBDtM  of  divine  lawi  was  little  else  than  a  constrained  act  of 
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esiternal  homage  which  they  might  have  been  afraid  to  withhetd,  but- 
whtch  it  afforded  them  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  pay  ?  AH  thit;^ 
^e  are  persuaded,  they  will  readily  admit,  nor  will  they  hesitate  to  ac- 
khowledgey  that  if  they  have  in  any  measure  known  what  it  is  to  walk 
with  Goa — if  they  have  been  conscious  of  any  thing  like  a  growing 
clonformity  to  the  divine  image — and  if  they  have  ever  felt  it  to  be 
tel  their  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  it 
has  been  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  have  experienced  peace  and 
joy  In  believing. 

*  In  proof  and  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  might  appeal  to  the* 
nature  of  the  gospel  itself,  and  to  the  effects  which  it  must  neoeesarBy 
produce  wherever  it  is  understood  and  believed.    Its  first  and  inme-' 
diate  object  is,  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  sinners  those  unworthy 
suspicions  of  God,  which  constitute  the  strength  of  their  enmity 
against  him— to  convince  them  that  he  loves  and  pities  them — and  to 
persuade  them  to  lay  aside  their  unreasonable  hostility  to  his  govern- 
ment,  and  their  infatuated  unwillingness  to  hold  with  him  any  spi- 
i^itual  intercourse ;  and  wherever  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  it  powef 
Mtd  efficacy  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  will  present  the  divine  law  t6 
those  who  are  so  influenced  by  it,  in  a  light  entirely  new.    Formerly 
they  regarded  that  law  as  the  authoritative  mandate  of  a  Sovereign 
who  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted^  and  too  just  to  be  ofiended  with 
hnpunity;  and,    viewed  in  this  light,    it   generated  the  spirit  of 
bondage*     From  the  moment  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  love  of 
God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  law  appeared  to  them  as  the 
expression  of  the  will,  a  transcript,  so  to  speak^  of  the  perfections  of^ 
their  heavenly  Father — a  Father  whom  they  had  learned  to  love  and 
revere,  and  Into  whose  image  they  longed  to  be  transformed ;  and 
from  that  moment,  therefore,  conformity  to  his  law  was  identified  irt 
their  minds  with  the  perfeetion  of  their  nature,  and  the  consummation 
of  their  blessedness.    It  thus  appears  that  the  belief  of  the  gospel  hat 
a  holy  tendency,  not  merely  by  presenting  the  sinner  with  new  and 
powerful  motives  to  obedience,  and  laying  upon  him  a  stronger  obli* 
gation  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  divine  law ;  but  ale* 
and  especially  by  exhibiting  that  law  in  a  light  entirely  new  to  hkn  f 
and  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  might  refer  to  any  one  of  th* 
precepts  which  have  been  there  inculcated.     As  an  example^  let  «•• 
consider  the  command  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  whereby 
he  enjoined  them  to  love  their  enemies  ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  ibm 
commandment  is  inculcated  on  one  who  is  still  a  stranger  to  the  coa» 
straining  power  of  the  love  of  Christ.     Such  a  man  might  be  loid 
that  it  was  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  sovereign  of  heftvo» 
Bnd  earth-^that  he  was  required  to  comply  with  it  on  the  plun  of- 
God*s  riehteotts  displeasure — and  that,  if  he  failed  to  do  so^  thm  At*' 
feiture  of  eternal  life  should  assuredly  be  the  eonaequeace.    But  m 
will  venture  to  say,  that  even  if  he  believed  all  tbisj  and  knew  thak; 
hU  everlasting  well-being    depended  on  his  obedience^    it  nmML 
not  twaken  in  his  mind  one  feeling  of  bfibetion  or  regard  towards  oat 
who  was  before  the  object  of  bis  disfdeaaure  and  diaUi^.    Left. lb' 
«iipp«ie,  however^  that  the  sattie  itidividiifil  were  awatemri  t9%( 
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of  his  omn  obfltFaate  and  unreasonable  hostility  to  God ;  that  he  were  ' 
brought  to  see  the  malignitj  of  that  ingratitude,  which  none  but  al ' 
divine  compassion  could  have  so  long  and  so  patiently  endured  ;  that 
he  were  melted  into  godly  sorrow  and  contrition  by  the  contemplacion* 
of  the  Saviour's  love ;  and  that  he  turned  from  this  contemplation ' 
to  review  the  injuries  that  he  had  himself  received  at  the  hand  of  a 
fellow  sinner :  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  change  of  cha- 
racter on  the  feelings  which  he  formerly  cherished  towards  his  of" 
fending  brother  ?   Would  he  not  feel  humbled  and  ashamed  that  he 
should  have   for   an  instant  entertained   one  angry  or  vindictive' 
feeling  ?  would  not  his  dislike  give  way  to  a  sentiment  of  pity — ptty  * 
that  would  approach  indefinitely  near  to  a  feeling  of  affectionate 
concern  for  his  welfare  ?  and  the  more  vividly  he  should  retain  the 
impression  of  the  Redeemer's  love  to  himself,  would  he  not  the  more 
easily  exercise  that  love  towards  another  ?    It  is  thus  tliat  the  divine 
law,  which  to  the  natural  man  is  a  painful  and  most  unreasonable 
restraint,  becomes  to  the  renewed  man  a  law  of  love ;  and  the  more  • 
that  he  experiences  enlargement  of  heart,  the  more  cheerfully  will 
he  run  the  way  of  the  divine  commandments. 

la  the  following  two  sermons,  the  connexion  between  the . 
peace  of  conscience  which  is  the  fruit  of  justification  by  failh^ 
and  Christian  obedience,  is  further  illustrated;  and  in  the  se- 
cond of  these,  we  meet  with  the  following  just  remarks  on  a 
case  by  no  means  uncommon. 

*  Nor  does  this  hold  true  with  those  merely  who  are  vainly  endea* 
vouring  by  their  own  righteousness  to  avert  the  holy  displeasure  of 
an  offended  Judge,  or,  as  it  is  in  such  cases  sometimes  expressed,  to 
make  their  peace  with  their  Maker.  The  unhappy  effects  of  an  in* 
distinct  or  mistaken  idea  of  the  way  of  reconciliation,  may  be  seen  in 
many  who  have  honestly  relinquished,  as  they  believe,  every  such 
ground  of  hope,  and,  under  the  conviction  that  Christ  is  the  only 
mediator  between  God  and  sinners,  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
interested  in  the  blessings  of  his  salvation.  Such  persons  will  often 
be  heard  to  employ  the  language  of  deep  and  heartfelt  contrition  on 
the  review  of  their  past  disobedience ;  they  will  speak  of  their  un- 
worthiness  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  convinced, 
that  it  is  by  free  grace  alone  they  can  ever  be  saved  ;  and,  to  judge 
from  their  whole  manner,  we  slrould  infer,  that  their  spiritual  concerns 
hiive  assumed  too  momentous  an  appearance  in  their  eye  to  leave 
them  at  peace  or  rest,  till  they  have  arrived  at  a  clearer  assurance 
than  they  yet  have  of  their  ultimate  safety.  And  yet,  with  alj  thu^ 
they  may  ih  reality  be  acting  on  a  self-righteous  principle  ;  they  msy 
be  wasting  their  strength,  as  it  were,  in  unavailing  complaints  abput 
what  they  are,  and  fhiitless  wishes  about  what  they  ought  to  he,  as  IT 
they  ^ere  not  yet  warranted  to  put  their  spiritual  interests  into,  the 
Redeemer's  hands ;  and,  instead  of  believing  on  the  simple  testimpov 
of  drdd)  that  the  gospel  makes  to  them  personally  a  free  offer  of  a  full 
8dvatien>  th6y  may  be  seeking  a  confirmation  of  this  truth  Tna  cet'' 
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uAq  undefioable  evidence  derived  from  something:  in  theinselvef.  If 
the  Question  were  directly  and  undisgiiisedly  put  to  them,  whetbei^ 
ibey  oelieve  that  any  qualifications  are  required  in  them,  in  the  wny 
of  righteousness  or  merit,  before  they  are  authorized  to  believe  oa 
Christ  for  salvation^  they  would  probably  reject  such  an  idea,  rb 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  gospel.  And 
yet  they  may  at  the  very  moment  be  acting  as  if  such  qualifications 
were  necessary ;  they  may,  under  the  semblance  of  humility  and 
self-abasement,  be  laying  restrictions  on  the  overtures  of  the  gospel, 
which  the  gospel  itself  has  not  imposed;  tiiey  may  be  refusing  to 
enter  into  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
presumptuous  in  them  thus  to  treat  with  the  high  and  the  holy  one 
of  Israel ;  and  -instead  of  experiencing  the  animating  hope  of  ulti- 
mately triumphing  in  their  warfare  with  sin — the  hope  which  a  sense 
of  the  divine  favour  never  fails  to  impart — they  may  have  been  long 
laboriously  struggling  to  reach  the  point,  at  which  they  may  think 
themselves  waranted  to  close  with  the  proposals  of  pardon  tendered 
tQ  them  in  the  gospel.  It  is  ihus,  as  the  experience  of  many  can 
testify,  that  error  on  the  subject  of  the  sinner's  justification  is  iden*' 
tified  with  unbelief ;  and  it  is  thus  that  a  confiict  with  sin,  even  when 
some  degree  of  hatred*-against  it  has  been  awakened  in  the  mind, 
will  always  be  a  discouraging  or  a  hopeless  one,  so  long  as  the  sinner 
has  not  come  to  something  like  a  decision  on  tlie  question  of  his  re- 
ce^nciliation  and  accept|;nce  with  God.'  pp.  292 — 291?. 

The  concluding  address  to  the  young  is  extremely  solemn 
and  impressive. — Sermon  the  fifteenth  is  a  sort  of  companion 
one  to  the  third  in  the  series.  It  appears  to  have  been  preached 
with  a  view  to  the  recommendation  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  is 
in  eirery  respect  a  very  interesting  and  useful  sermon.  But  no 
part  of  the  vohime  has  afforded  us  higher  gratification  than  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentieth  sermons,  which  treat, 
in  a  very  original  and  masterly  manner,  of  the  nature  and  ratio" 
nuk  of  prayer,  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  economy  of 
grace,  and  its  practical  influence  on  the  character.  The  follow- 
ing extract  is  a  long  one,  but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
either  to  omit  or  to  abridge  it. 

<  Were  the  question  put  to  a  believer,  why  he  prays,  or  how  he  can 
hope  that  his  prayers  can  have  any  efficacy  in  determining  the  will 
and  the  procedure  of  him,  all  whose  purposes  are  unchangeably,  and 
all  whose  works  are  known  to  him  from  the  beginning ;   he  might  • 
satisfy  himself  with  replying,  that  God  has  authorized  and  command- 
ed him  to  pray,  with  the  express  promise  that  the  prayer  of  faith,  of- 
fered up  in  the  name  of  Christ, .  shall  be  heard  and  answered ;  and 
that  he  can  safely  leave  it,  therefore,  with  God  himself,  to  provide  for 
the.  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  immuta- 
bility of  his  counsels. .  But  though  he  may  hold  this  to  be  a  satbfac-  . 
tory  answer  to  every  sugh  question,  and  on  •  this  ground  decline  en-  - 
tering  on  the  discussion  pf  any  difficulty  that  may  be  suggested,  about 
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recoDcnmg  the  efficacy  oP  prayer  with  the  unchahgebbl^ness  of  tbd 
divine  will ;  yet  there  is  enough  in  Scripture  to  enable  him  to  go  much 
further  towards  the  solution  of  such  difficulties,  and,  what  is  unspeak- 
ably  more  important,  to  elevate  his  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  privr- 
lege  of  prayer.  He  is  there  warranted  to  maintain,  that  prayer  is  most 
deeply  concerned  in  the  determination  of  all  the  purposes  of  Qod 
concerning  his  people ;  that  every  believing  supplication  that  hai 
been,  or  ever  will  be  offered  up,  was  as  much  the  subject  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  as  any  other  action  or  event  that  was  to  take  place  ia 
the  moral  world;  and  that  the  same  infinite  wisdom  which  so  ar-> 
ranged  the  constitution  of  things  as  to  provide  for  what  we  would  caH 
contingencies,  and  to  determine  the  bearing  and  the  effect  of  every  one 
event  upon  another,  did,  b)'  that  same  arrangement,  make  provision 
also  for  meeting  every  prayer  of  faith  with  a  special  and  determinate 
act  of  his  will. 

•  In  support  of  this  doctrine,   the  believer  may  refer,   among  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  to  the  statement  made  in  our  text.     The 
event  for  which  Daniel  had  been  praying,  namely,   the  restoration  of 
his  captive  brethren  to  their  country  and  their  privileges,   had  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  prediction  variously  expressed,  and  of  special 
promises  frequently  repeated ;  he  had  been  himself  personallv  em- 
ployed as  an  agent,  and  a  very  efficient  one  too,  in  bringing  aoout  a 
combination  of  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes ;  he  had  just  witnessed  a  variety  df  events  which  had 
been  expressly  foretold,  as  the  forerunners  of  the  liberation  of  Judah, 
and    which  were  so  many  distinct  intimations,  therefore,    that  God 
would  neither  forget  nor  falsify  his  promise  ;  and  every  circumstance 
conspired  to  give  him  the  assurance,  that  the  event  which  he  longed 
for  was  infallibly  secured.     But  though  the  state  of  things  was  such 
as  apparently  to  place  the  hope  of  Daniel  beyond   the  possibility  of 
disappointment,   and   though  he  might  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  quietly  to  wait  till  the  moment  arrived  when,  according  to  the  de^ 
terminate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  it  was  to  be  realized  ; 
yet  he  gave  himself  to  prayer,  obviously  with  the  conviction  that,   in 
order  to  give  efficiency  to  all  the  subordinate  causes  that  were  con* 
spiring  to  bring  about  the  deliverance  of  Judah,  there  was  required  an 
immediate  determination  of  the  divine  mind — an  act  of  the  will  of  him 
**  who  speaks  and   it  is  done,  who  commandeth   and  all  things  stand 
fast ;"  and  it  is  equally  evident  from  our  text,  not  only  that  this  prayer 
of  the  prophet  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  plan,  by  which  God  was 
gracioHsly  pleased  to  carry  his  purposes  into  execution,  but  that  the 
place  which  it  occupied  in  that  plan  was  a  very  distinguished  one-— 
that  it  had  to  do  only  and  immediately  with  the  determination  of  the 
divine  mind — and  that  there  was  suspended  on  it,  so  fo  speak,  that  act 
of  the  divine  will  that  was  to  give  efficiency  to  every  other  agency 
whereby  the  desired  event  was  to  be  brought  about.     With  respect, 
indeed,  to  the  divine  mind  itself,  there  could  be  no  contingency  in  the 
event  which  the  prophet  prayed  for,  and  no  suspense,  therefore,  about 
God's  own  determination  regarding  that  event;  inaimuch  as  the  suppli. 
cation  of  Daniel  was  as  certain  a  thing  in  the  divine  foreknowledge,  as 
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act  of  wiH  wlu^eby  the  object  of  that  tupplicatioo  was  granted.  But 
:Witb  respect  to  the  prophet  himself^  the  case  was  very  (liferent.  Of 
Jhe  secret  purposes  of  the  divine  mind  he  knew  nothing ;  while  he 
did  know  that  God  had  expressly  declared,  with  a  reference  to  the 
'Very  blessing  which  he  supplicated,  <<  then  shall  ye  go  and  pray  unto 
me$  and  I  will  hearken  unto  you  ;"  and  in  as  far,  therefore,  as  con- 
cerned both  his  duty  and  his  privilege^  that  gracious  act  of  the  divine 
^ill,  which  he  knew  was  essential  to  the  deliverance  of  his^ountry- 
sneii,  was  made  to  turn  upon  his  prayer,  just  as  the  other  blessings, 
.which  God  had  made  him  instrumental  in  bestowing  upon  hia  bre* 
threOp  had  been  suspended  on  the  exercise  of  his  personal  influence 
with  the  king  of  Persia. 

.    *  In  reply »  then,  to  all  that  may  be  objected  to  the  efficacy  of 
fvaver,  the  believer  needs  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  has  something 
to  do,  and  a  great  deal  more,  too,  than  he  is  capable  of  estimating^ 
•With  the  determinations  of  the  divine  mind  ;  and  it  is  this  very  consi- 
-derntion  that  must  elevate  his  conceptions  of  it  as  his  most  precious 
«nd.  honourable  privilege.     In  every  external  act  of  obedience  which 
•he  may  perform,  and  in  every  enterprise  of  CJiristian  benevolence  ia 
which  be  may  engage,  whereby  to  promote  what  he  knows  to  be  ao- 
jcoirdant  with  the  will  of  God,  he  has  to  do  immediately  with  his  fellow 
dCi«eaUires ;  and  if  he  does  act  in   co-operation  with  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  it  is  indirectly,  and  tln'ough  the  medium  of  created  things. 
iBut  in  the  mental  effort  of  prayer,  he  is  brought,  as  it  were,  into  im- 
Biediate  contact  with  the  very  mind  of  God ;  he  is  thereby  admitted 
to  co-operate  with  the  divine  will  more  directly  than  he  can  do  in  mny 
4>ther   way;  and  if  God,  in  his  infinite   condescension,  has  tieoB 
fdeased  to  ordain,  that  such  an  exercise  shall  occupy  any  placet,  or 
4hat  such  efforts  sliall  be  accompanied  with  any  effect  at  all  in  the 
execution  of  his  purposes;    the   most  distinguished  privilege  with 
which  the  believer  can  be  invested,  is  to  be  permitted  to  pray^  inas* 
juuch  as  it  is  giving  him  to  have  an  immediate  concern  in  the  deter* 
jnimuion  of  the  divine  mind  respecting  the  subject  of  his  prayer;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  therefore.,  how  any  higlver  honour  ooold 
iiave  been  put  upon  the  prophet,  than  to  be  told,  as  the  text  infibrms 
UH  that  he  was  by  the  angel,  <^  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications 
the  commandment  came  forth,  and  i  am  come  to  shew  thee."  ' 

pp.  374^—370. 

As  a  specimen,  however,  of  all-  that  a  scmon  ought  to  be, 
even  in  those  very  respects  in  which  we  have  thought  some  of 
these  sermons  deficient,  the  twentieth,  in  oiir  jud|cement,  is  the 
4nobt  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  most  truly  eloquent  in 
t-be  volume.  It  searches  into  the  depths  and  maees  of  the 
ireart  with  the  lamp  of  Inspiration,  and  discovers  to  tl^  Chris- 
tian  the  often  unsuspected  aource  of  his  declensions  and  dia- 
comibrt.  With  an  extract  frofm  this  sermon,  w-e  must  dose 
tfiTs  article,  deeming  it  ijiineceseary  to  add  lany  formal  recoin- 
mendation  xif  aucfa  productiovis  to  any  Teader  of  either  tast«  or 
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piety.    Tlrese  are  Orations,  these  are  Arguments,  wortihy  of  ia 
tery  hi^h  and  permanent  place  in  our  theological  literature:  • 

*  But^  though  the  text»  I  think,  admits  of  the  application  that  I 
have  now  made  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  Psalmist  spoke  it  with  a 
Deference  to  himself,  and  that  it  is  applicable  therefore  to  a  vetf 
different  class  of  persons  from  those  to  whom  we  have  been  referring. 
The  very  supposition  tliat  **  if  he  regarded  iniquity  in  his  heart,  the 
Lord  would  not  hear  him,"  implies  the  possibility  that  such  may  be 
the  statQ  even  of  believers ;  and  there  ix  abundant  reason  to  fear  that 
it  is  in  this  way  their  prayers  are  so  often  hindered,  and  their  suppli* 
cations  so  frequently  remain  unanswered.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  how  believers  may  be  chargeable  with  regarding  iniquity  in 
their  heart,  even  amidst  all  the  solemnity  of  commg  into  the  imme« 
diate  presence  of  God,  and  directly  addressing  him  in  the  language 
of  prayer  and  supplication.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  put  them- 
selves  into  such  a  situation  in  a  state  of  mind  but  little  fitted  for 
engaging  in  that  holy  exercise ;  the  world,  in  one  form  or  anotherj 
may  for  the  time  have  the  ascendancy  in  their  hearts ;  and  there  may 
have  been  so  much  formality  in  their  confessions,  and  so  much  in* 
difference  in  their  supplications,  that  when  the  exercise  is  over,  they . 
could  not  honestly  declare  that  they  really  meant  what  they  acknow* 
iedged,  or  seriously  desired  what  they  prayed  for.  A  Christian,  it. 
is  true,  could  not  be  contented  to  remam  in  a  state  like  this ;  and 
when  be  is  awakened  from  it,  as  he  sooner  or  later  will  be,  he  cannot 
fail  to  look  back  upon  it  with  humiliation  and  shame.  But  we  fcar#, 
there  are  seasons  in  which  believers  themselves  may  make  a  very  near . 
approach  to  such  a  state ;  and  what  then  is  tlie  true  interpretation  of 
prayers  offered  up  at  such  a  moment !  It  is  in  fact  just  saying,  that . 
there  is  something  which,  for  the  time,  they  prefer  to  what  they  are 
formally  asking  of  God  ;  that  though  the  blessings  which  they  do  ask 
may  be  for  a  time  withlield,  yet  they  would  find  a  compensation  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  worldly  things  which  do  at  the  moment  engross 
their  affections ;  and  that  in  reality  they  would  not  choose  to  havCf 
at  that  instant,  such  an  abundant  communication  of  spiritual  influence 
imparted  to  them,  as  would  render  these  worldly  objects  less  valuable 
in  their  estimation,  and  would  turn  the  whole  tide  of  their  affections 
and  desires  towards  spiritual  things.  The  Christian  will  no  doubt 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  thus  dealing  fmsely  by  the  God  of  truth,  in  pro^ 
fessedl^  asking  what  at  the  moment  he  would  be  afraid  or  unwilling 
to  receive.  Yet  such  is  the  true  state  of  things,  as  often  as  formality 
and  indi&rence  in  prayer  do  directly  proceed  from  the  reigning 
influeiice  of  fforldly  desires;  and  the  very  humiliation  which  the 
believer  ftels  when  he  looks  back  upon  such  seasons,  is  just  an 
acknowledgment,  that  then  **  he  was:  regarding  iniquity  in  his  heart. -' 

*  The  same  observations  too  will  apply  to  another  case,  whiqh,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  experience  of  many  will  tell  them  is  ho  uncommon 
one.  The  Christian  may  sometimes  betake  himself  to  prayer,  to  ask 
counsel  of  God  in  some  perplexity  regarding  divine  truth,  or  to  seek 
direction  in  some  doubtful  point  of  dutyi  but  instead  of  being  pre*. 
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ftred  fdrly  to  exercise  his  jodgeroent,  in  the  hope  that,  while  doinj; 
so,  the  considerations  that  lie  on  the  side  of  truth  will  be  made  to  his 
mind  clear  and  convincing ;  he  may  have  allowed  his  inclinations  so 
to  influence  and  bias  his  judgement  towards  the  side  of  error,  or  in 
jkvoar  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  wishes  to  pursue,  that  when 
be  asks  counsel,  it  may  only  be  in  the  hope  that  his  previous  opinion 
win  be  confirmed,  and  when  he  seeks  direction,  it  is  in  reality  on  a 
Mnt  about  which  he  was  previously  determined.  And  is  it  wonder- 
fbf,  therefore,  if,  in  the  former  of  these  eases,  the  blessings  which  he 
professedly  sought  are  withheld,  or  if,  in  the  latter,  he  was  permitted, 
notwithstanding  his  supplication  for  divine  direction,  to  be  entangled 
ill  error,  or  overtaken  by  sin  ?  **  He  was  regarding  iniquity  in  his 
Hcfart,  and  therefore  the  Lord  would  not  hear  him.'' 

*  But  the  principle  stated  in  our  text  may  be  still  further  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  another  case,  which  I  fear  is  also  but  too  com- 
mon ;  and  in  which  the  believer  may  be  still  more  directly  charge- 
alile  with  regarding  iniquity  in  his  heart.     It  is  possible  that  there 
nay  be  in  his  heart  or  life,  something  which  he  is  conscious  is  not 
altogether  as  it  should  be— some  earthly  attachment  which  he  cannot 
easi^  justify— or  some  point  of  conformity  to  the  maxims  and  prac- 
tices of  the  world,  which  he  finds  it  difiicult  to  reconcile  with  Chris- 
tian principle  ;  and  yet  all  the  struggle  which  these  have  from  time 
•  to  time  cost  him,  may  only  have  been  an  efibrt  of  ingenuity  on  his  part 
to  retain  them  without  doing  direct  violence  to  nis  conscience— a 
laborious  getting  up  of  arguments  whereby  to  shew  how  they  may  be 
defisnded,  or  in  what  way  they  may  be  lawfully  gone  into,  while  the 
trtie  and  simple  reason  of  his  going  into  them,  namely,  the  love  of 
the  world,  is  all  the  while  kept  out  of  view.    And  as  an  experimental 
proof  how  weak  and  inconclusive  all  these  arguments  are,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  unwilling  he  still  h  to  relinquish  his  favourite  objtcts, 
hb  may  be  conscious  that  in  confessing  his  sins,  he  leaves  them  out  of 
the  enumeration,  rather  because  he  would  willingly  pass  them  over, 
than  because  h^  is  convinced  that  they  need  not  be  there ;  he  may 
feel  that  he  cannot  and  dare  not  make  them  the  immediate  subject 
odT  solemn  and  deliberate  communing  with  God  t  and  after  all  his 
multiplied  and  ingenious  defences,  he  may  be  reconoiled  to  them  at 
list,  onhr  by  ceasing  to  agitate  the  qiiestion  whether  they  are  lawfbl 
or  not. .   Now,  ih  such  a  ease,  the  sin  with  which  he  is  chargeable 
is  not  to  be  m^^isured  by  the  amount  of  moral  detinquency  which 
attaches  to  the  prftciFees  themselves.    They  may  not  be  very  flagrant 
in  their  nature,  or  very  palpably  at  vafhtide  wkh  any  expresji  reqnirev 
nv^t  of  the  divine  law»     But  if  they  be  Such  as  that  h^  dares  hot  ask 
permission  of  God  to  go  on  with  th^tn,  tr  {hat  he  would^  not  wlllihgfy- 
atiide  by  the  decision  of  God'iB  word'^ncerniiig  them,  ilom  a  secret 
misgiving  Uiat  this  decision  itoight  be  {rgaTnst  th^m ;  thetl,  upon  tiiis 
shgle  ground  alone,  independently  of  every  other  consideration,  he 
stands  self-condemned,    if,  in  this  <^ondttion,  then^  he  betake  hinH 
aelf  to  prayer— elf  he  feels  anxiety  and  doubt  concerning  h\s  spiritual 
jitate,  and  seeks  to  have  his^  conscience  pacified  by  the  application  or 
thie  blood  of  Cbrist-^if  be  h  iconseioua  thai  his  diesirci  after  •pu'itoal 
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tbings  are  feeble,  and  asks  divine  influence  to  strengthen  and  sustain 
them — and  generally,  if  he  is  sensible  that  his  sou1»  with  regard  to  its 
eternal  concerns,  is  not  in  a  healthful  state,  and  prays  that  he  may  be 
quickened  and  revived,  is  it  at  all  unaccountable  that  such  prayers 
should  go  unanswered — that  he  should  fail  to  be  delivered  from  the 
depressing  sense  of  sin  on  the  cooscteace,  while  he  is  deliberately 
surrendering  himself  to  the  power  of  sin  in  the  heart—- or  that  there 
should  be  withheld  that  divine  consolation  whicl),  in  his  case,  would 
go  to  sanction  the  violation  of  the  divine  law  ?  He  may  feel,  indeed, 
and  he  may  deeply  lament  the  depression  of  his  hopes,  and  the  decay 
of  his  spiritual  comfort ;  and  in  order  to  recover  it,  he  may  labors 
wjsly  give  himself  to  the  observance  of  religious  ordinances*  But 
should  they  all  successively  fail  to  bring  him  rSief,  as  in  such  circonv- 
•tances  they  must  do,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  reason.  There 
is  in  his  own  heart  a  root  of  bitterness  whereby  he  is  defiled ;  he  is 
himself  the  Achan  tliat  troubleth  the  host  of  Israel,  and  has  given  his 
apiritual  adversaries  the  advantage  over  him ;  he  carries  idiout  witk 
nim  the  accursed  thing  that  blights  and  withers  his  spiritual  strength.; 
he  **  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart,  and  therefore  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  him."  '  pp.  425— iSO. 
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nnHAT  the  Israelites  of  Germany  and  Holland  are  beginnin^^ 
-"-  as  Mr.  Uurwitz  states,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  rapid 
advancement  in  literature,  science,  and  l^e  arts,  mnst  be  st 
subject  of  very  high  satisfaction  to  every  friend  of  ttfat  despised 
race.  He  ascribes  it  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  t&e  labours  of  the 
celebrated  Mendelsohn,  and  his  learned  friead  Hartog  We^ely; 
To  effect  their  great  object,  and  ^  to  wean  their  brethren  froni 
^  the  corrupt  jargon  they  had  adopted  in  the  days  of  tribul^t'^ 
^  tion,'  the  former  published  his  ei^celleat  German  translati^A 
of  the  Pentateuob  and  the  Psalnis ;  and  the  latter  wrote  seVjBr 
ral  tracts  on  the  proper  methods  of  instructkn*  This  was 
adopting  the  «ost  direct  and  efficient  means^-^recalUng  the 
Jews  to  liie  study  of  their  own  Scriptures^  Mr.  Hurwit^  is 
anxious  to  revive  the  study  of  the  Talmud  als6,  to  which  we 
ftee  no  objection,  since,  with  all  its  errors  and  afostirdities, 
which  have  perhaps  been  magnified  by  misconception,  it  is  s^ 
carious  and  authentic  record  of  ancient  opinions ;  and  though, 
as  an  authority,  it  is  entitled  to  no  more  deference  than  the 
Traditions  of  Rome,  its  illustrations  of  ancient  manners  are 
valuable,  and  the  uninspired  literature  of  the  Hebrews  furnishes 

Z2 
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DO  unimportant  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writings  to 
^hich  it  forhis  a  foil.  There  is  some  justice  in  the  following 
remarks,  making*  due  allowance  for  the  national  partiality  of 
the  Writer. 

■ 

<  To  conclude:  I  lament  with  Schelling  (in  the  words  of  ray 
etteemed  Friend,)  "  that  the  learned  should  have  turned  their  bacus 
on  the  Hebrew  sources ;  and  that,  whilst  they  hope  to  find  the  key  of 
jftnctent  doctrine  in  the  obscure,  insolvable  riddles  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics ;  whilst  nothing  is  heard  but  of  the  language  and  wisdom  of 
IncUa ;  the  writings  and  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  are  consigned  to 
jieglect,  without  examination.^'  Still  more  do  I  lament  to  observe 
this  general  apathy  amongst  my  own  brethren.  True  it  is,  that  tlie 
jhort  period  generally  allotted  for  the  education  of  Jewish  youth — a 
period  hardly  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  an  ample  knowledge  of 
tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures-^must  exclude  the  Talmud  from  forming  a 
Inanch  of  early  instruction,  were  it  even  advisable.  But  admitting 
this,  I  really  do  not  see  why  persons  of  riper  years,  blessed  with  com- 
petence and  talents,  should  entirely  neglect  it ;  unless  they  choose 
blindly  to  follow  the  dictates  of  men,  and  imagine  that  the  essence 
of  religion  consists  in  the  mere  observance  of  a  few  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 

<  Nor  is  this  attainment  so  difficult  as  is  generally  supposed.  A 
jknowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  will  enable  any  person,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  commentator,  to  understand  the  Talmud.  But  who- 
ever peruses  that  ancient  work,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  contains 
the  religious  and  philosophical  opinions  of  thousands  of  learned  and 
highly-gifted  men,  who  lived  during' the  long  extent  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years,  in  diffisrent  countries,  various  situations,  and  under  the 
IBost  variegated  circumstances ;  and  that  above  a  thousand  ^ears  have 
elapsed  since  those  opinions  were  collected.  The.  piety  of  its  authors 
is  unquestionable*  Its  morality,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  opinions^  is  excellent.  To  believe  that  its  multifarious  con- 
tents' are  all  dictates  of  unerring  wisdom,  is  as  extravagant  a^  to  sup- 
bose  that  all  it  contains  is  founded  in  error.  Like  all  othei'  product 
ttohs  of  unaided  humanity,  it  is  not  free  from  mistakes  and  prejudices, 
to  remind  us  that  the  writers  were  fallible  men,  and  that  unqualified 
admiration  must  be  reserved  for  the  works  of  divine  inspiration, 
which  we  ought:  to  studyt  the  better  to  adore  and  obey  the  all-perfect 
Author.  But  while  I  should  be  among  the  first  to  protest  against 
any  confusion  of  the  Talmudic  Rills  with  the  ever-flowing  Stream  of 
Holy  Writ,  1. 4o  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  doubts,  whether  there  existii 
ailiy  voinspired  work  of  eoual  antiquity,  that  contains  more  interest- 
ing, more  various^  and  valuable  information,  than  that  of  the  still 
existing  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Sages.'  pp.  82 — 84 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Friend,  had  made  us  acquainted  with 
some  curious  and  interesting  specimens  of  these  Hebrew  apo- 
logues, which  are  by  permission  inserted  in  this  collection. 
AU  the  rest  have  been  drawn  from  the  original  sources,  being 
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selected  from  the  writings  of  Hebrews  who  flonrisheii  in  the 
first  five  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  fol- 
lowing specimen  is  very  striking  and  characteristic. 

•  The  Value  of  a  Good  Wife. 

<  He  that  hath  found  a  virtuous  wife,  hath  a  greater  treasure  than 

costly  pearls. 

^  Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  teacher  Rabbi  Meir  found. 
He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath  day  in  the  public  school,  and 
instructed  the  people.  During  his  absence  from  his  house  his  two 
sons,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlightened  in  the  law, 
died.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed-chamber,  laid  them  upon  the 
marriage- bedy  and  spread  a  white  covering  over  their  bodies.  To^ 
wards  evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  **  Where  are  my  beloved 
sons/'  he  asked,  **  that  I  may  give  them  my  blessing?*'  «  They  are 
gone  to  the  school/'  was  the  answer.  <<  I  repeatedly  looked  round 
the  j^chooK''  he  replied, ''  and  I  did  not  see  them  there."  She  reached 
him  a  goblet ;  he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath, 
drank,  and  again  asked,  **  Where  are  my  sons,  that  they  may  drink 
of  the  cup  of  blessing  ?"  *•  They  will  not  be  far  off,"  she  said,  and 
placed  food  before  him,  that  he  might  eat.  He  was  in  a  gladsome 
and  genial  mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  afler  the  meat,  she 
thus  addressed  him : — *^  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  fain  pro- 
pose to  thee  one  question."  **  Ask  it,  then,  my  love!"  he  repned. 
'*  A. few  days  ago,  a  person  entrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody^  and 
now  he  demands  them  acain  :  should  I  give  them  back  again  ?" 
^  This  is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What!  wouldest  thou  hesitate  oi^ 
be  reluctant  to  restore  to  every  one  his  owni"  «  No,"  she  replied^ 
^  but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquamting 
thee  therewith."  She  then  led  him  to  their  chamber,  and^  stepping 
to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  their  bodies.  *^  Ah^  my 
sons!  my  sons!"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father:  ''My  sons!  the 
hgbt  of  mine  eyes,  and  the  light  of  my  understanding ;  I  was  your 
father,  biit  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  Law  !"  The  mother  turned 
away,  and  wept  bitterl^^r.  At  length  she  took  her  husband  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  '<  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not 
be  reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was  entrusted  to  our  keej»illg^ 
See,  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  and  blessej  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord !"  '<  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  1"  echoed 
Rabbi  Meir,  <<  and  blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake  too !  for  well  is 
it  written, '  He  that  has  found  a  virtuous  woman  has  a  greater  trea- 
sure than  costly  pearls.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and 
on  her  tongue  is  the  instruction  of  kindness.'  '^ '  pp.  5— 7* 

The  next  is  equally  good. 

*  The  Lord  hetpeth  Man  and  Beast, 

*  During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander,  the  Macedo- 
nian, came  to  a  people  in  Africa  who  dwelt  in  a  remote  and  secluded 
comer  in  peaceral  huts,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.    They 
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leid  him  to  the  fmt  of  their  chief,  who  received  htm  hospitably,  and 
placed  before  him  f^olden  dates,  goldea  figs,  and  bread  of  gold,—- 
**  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this  country  ?'*  said  Alexander.  ^*  1  take  it 
for  granted  (replied  the  chief)  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable 
food  in  thine  own  country.  For  what  reason,  then,  art  thou  come 
amongst  us  V*  **  Your  gold  has  not  tempted  me  hither,''  said  Alexv 
ander,  '<  but  I  would  become  acquainted  with  your  manners  and  cus> 
loms*"  ^  So  be  it,"  rejoined  the  other :  <<  sojourn  among  us  as  long 
as  it  pleaseth  thee.*'  At  the  close  of  this  conversation  two  citizens 
eotered,  as  into  their  court  of  justice.  The  plaintiff  said,  *'  I  bought 
of  this  man  a  piece  of  land,  and  as  I  was  makmg  a  deep  drain  through 
itf  I  tbund  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bargained  for  the 
hod,  and  not  ibr  any  treasure  that  might  be  concealed  beneath  it ; 
nod  yet  the  former  owner  of  the  land  will  not  receive  it/'  The  de- 
fendant answered,  **  I  hope  I  have  a  conscience,  as  well  as  my  fellow, 
citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its  contingent,  as  well  as  existing 
advantages,  and  consequently  the  treasure  inclusively." 

*  The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  supreme  judge,  recar- 
pitulated  their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see  whether  or 
not  he  understood  them  aright.  Thesi  after  some  reflection,  he  said^ 
"  Thou  hast  a  son,  friendf  I  believe?"  *<  Yes." — "  And  thou  (ad- 
4resaijDg  the  other),  a  daughter  2"  <<  Yes.''— *^  Well,  then,  let  thv  son 
marry  thy  daughter^  and  bestow  the  treasure  on  the  young  couple  for 
a  marriage  portion." 

*  Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed.  ''  Think  you  my 
aentence  unjust  ?"  the  chief  asked  him.  "  O,  no !"  replied  Alex- 
abder»  **  but  it  astonishes  me."— ^<  And  how,  then,"  rejoined  the 
chief»  **  would  the  case. have  been  decided  in  your  country  j"  **  Tq 
confeiBS  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  **  we  should  have  taken  both  parties 
into  custody,  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's  use."  *'  JFor 
the  kbg's  use !"  exdaiiaed  the  chief.  ^  Does  the  sun  shine  on  that 
country?"  "  O  ye^,^^--^^  Does  it  rain  there?"  •*  Assuredly."— ^ 
**  Wonderful  1  Hut  are  tbet^  taoo^  animals  in  the  country,  thajt  live 
on  the  grass  and  green  herbs  ?"  **  Very  many,  and  of  many  kinds," 
«--^'  Ayct  that  must  then  be  the  cause/'  said  the  chief ;  **  for  the 
sake  or  those  innogent  animala  the  alUgradous  Being  continues.to 
let  .the  sun  shine  and  the  rajn  dropdown  on  your  own  country;  since 
its  inhabitants  are  onworthy  of  such  blessings*" ' 

In  the  thirteenth  tale,  an  instance  occurs  of  the  use  of  the 
term  Bacaa,  by  way  of  reproach.  A  proud  Rabbi  says  to  a 
mis-shapen  traveller  by  way  of  joke :  '  Racca«  are  the  lohabir 
'  tants  Jtthy  town  all  as  misHshapen  as  thou  art?"  'I  do  not 
'  know/  is  the.  re^ly ;  '  tbou  ka^st  better  make  the  imiuiry  of 
'  the  great  Artist  who  made  me.'  This  strikingly  illustrates 
our  Lord^s  words  in  Matt.  v.  22.,  and  shews  against  what  spirit 
and  practice  they  were  directed.  Mr.  Hurwitz  has  affixed  to 
tiris  tale  ^ke  appropriate  text,  Prov.  xvii.  4.  "^  Whoso  mcicketfi 
^'  tlfc  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker." 
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•  There  are  two  good  stories  told  of  the  patriarch  Abrahato^  to^ 
illastrate  the  folly  of  idolatry. 

*  Teraby  the  father  of  Abraham,  says  tradition^  was  not  only  an 
idolater,  but  a  manufacturer  of  idols,  which  he  used  to  expose  for 
public  sale.  Being  obliged  one  day  to  go  out  on  particular  business^ 
he  desired  Abraham  to  superintend  for  him.  Abraham  obeyed  reluc* 
tantly.-— *<  What  is  the  price  of  that  god  V*  asked  an  old  man  who 
had  just  entered  the  place  of  sale,  pointing  to  an  idol  to  which  he  took 
a  fancy. — ''  Old  man,"  said  Abraham,  **  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
thine  age?" — *<  Three-score  years,'"  replied  the  age*stricken  idolater* 
•Of-'*  Three-score  years !"  exclaimed  Abraham, — **  and  thou  wouldest 
worship  a  thing  that  has  been  fashioned  by  the  bands  of  my  father's 
slaves  within  these  last  fourand-twenty  hours  ?— Strange!  that  a  man 
of  sixty  sJiould  be  willing  to  bow  down  his  grey  head  to  a  creature  of 
a  day  !'*  The  man  was  overwhelmed  with  shame,  and  went  away. 
After  this,  there  came  a  sedate  and  grave  matron,  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  large  dish  with  flour.  '^  Here,"  said  she,  ^<  have  1  brought  an 
offering  to  the  gods.  Place  it  before  them,  Abraham,  and  bia  them 
be  propitious  to  me."— '<  Place  it  before  them  thyself,  fooli^  woman;'' 
said  Abraham,  ^*  thou  wilt  soon  see  how  greedfily  they  will  devour 
it." — She  did  so.  In  the  mean  time,  Abraham  took  a  hammer,  broke 
the  idols  in  pieces ;  all  excepting  the  largest,  in  whose  hands  he  placed 
the  instrument  of  destruction. — Terah  returned,  and  with  the  utmost 
surprise  and  consternation  beheld  the  havoc  amongst  his  fhvomrlte 
gods. — *<  What  is  all  this,  Abraham  !  What  profane  wretch  has  dared 
to  use  our  gods  in  this  manner  ?"  exclaimed  the  infatuated  and  ind?g-< 
D^nt  Terah. — "  Why  should  I  conceal  any  thing  from  my  &ther  r* 
replied  the  pious  son.— '<  During  thine  absence,  there  came  a  woman 
with  yonder  offering  for  the  go£.  She  placed  it  before  thetti.  The 
younger  gods,  who,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  had  not  tasted  fb9d  fbr 
a  long  tirne^  greedily  stretched  forth  their  hands,  and  bee^n  tb  eatt 
before  the  old  god  had  given  them  permission.  Enraged  at  their 
boldness,  he  rose,  took  the  hammer,  and  punished  them  fat  their  want 
of  respect." — *'  Dost  thou  mocktne?  Wih  thou  decdte  thy  aged 
father?"  exclaimed  Terah,  in  a  vehement  rage.-^^'  D6  I  theh  not 
know  that  they  can  neither  eat,  nor  stit,  nor  move  ?"^* And  yet,'* 
rejoined  Abraham^  *'  thou  payest  them  divine  hoitours— adoifest  theihi 
-•-and  wouldest  have  me  worship  them  V^  It  was  in  taid  Abraham 
th^s  reasoned  with  his  idolatrous  parent.  Superstition  is  ever  both 
&af  and  blind.  His  unnatural  father  delivered'  him  orver  to  the  cmel 
tribunlil  of  the  equally  idolatrous'  Nimrod.  But  a  more  mereiM 
Father-.«the  gracious  and  blessed  Father  of  us-all^protected  hkn 
against  the  threatened  danger ;  and  Abrahaih  became  the  fiither  of 
the  faithful.' 

* '  Abraham  being  brought  before  Nimrod,  was  urged  by  the  tyrant 
to  worship  the  fire.  **  Great  king/'  said  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
'*  would  it  not  be  better  to  worship  tvater  ?  It  is  mightier  than  fire,^ 
leaving  the  poiper  to  extinguish  it."  ^<  Worship  the  water^  then,"  said 
Nimrod.-—^*  Methinks,"  re^joinad  Abrahami  **  it  would  be  more  rea- 
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sotiable  to  worship  the  clouds^  since  they  carry  the  waters,  and  threw 
them  down  upon  the  earth.*'  -*<  Well,  then,''  said  the  ioapatienc 
king,  /*  worship  the  clouds,  which,  by  thine  own  confession,  possess 
great  power.** — *'  Nay,"  continued  Abraham,  "  if  power  is  to  be  the 
object  of  adoration,  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the  ixind^ 
which  by  its  greater  force  scatters  the  clouds,  and  drives  them  before 
it.**— ■**  I  see,**  said  Nimrod,  •*  we  shall  never  have  done  with  this 
prattler.  Worship  the  wind,  then,  and  we  will  pardon  thy  former 
profanations/*  <^  Be  not  angry,  great  king,**  said  Abraham,  **  I 
cannot  worship  the  fire,  nor  the  water,  nor  the  clouds,  nor  the  wind, 
nor  any  of  the  things  thou  callest  gods.  The  power  they  possess  is 
derived  from  a  Being,  not  only  most  powerful,  but  full  of  merci/  and 
feve,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth :  Him  alone  will  I  worship.** — 
**  Well,  then,"  said  the  tyrant,  *'  since  thou  refusest  to  adore  the 
fire,  thou  shalt  speedily  be  made  sensible  of  its  mighty  force**  He 
ordered  Abraham  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace.  But  God  de- 
livered him  from  the  raging  flames,  and  made  him  a  source  of  bles- 
sing to  many  nations.* 

-We  shall  make  room  for  one  more  specimen,  which  relates 
to  a  better  authenticated  action  of  the  same  patriarch. 

*  When  the  son  of  Gamaliel  was  married,  Rabbi  Eliezer,  Joshuab, 
and  Zadig  were  invited  to  the  marriage-feast.  Gamaliel,  though  one 
of  the  most  distineuished  men  amongst  the  Israelites,  waited  himself 
on  his  guests ;  and  pouring  out  a  cup  of  wine,  handed  it  to  Eliezer, 
who  politely  refused  it.  Gamaliel  then  handed  it  to  Joshuah.  The 
latter  accepted  it.  '*  How  is  this,  friend  Joshuah  ?**  said  Eliezer, 
<<,  shall  we  sit,  and  permit  so  great  a  man  to  wait  on  us  ?'* — **^  Why 
not  ?**  replied  Joshuah ;  **  a  man  even  greater  than  he  did  so  long 
befi^re  him.  Was  not  our  father  Abraham  a  very  great  roan  ?— -yet 
even  he  waited  upon  his  guests,  as  it  is  written — And  he  (Abraham) 
stood  by  them  tobilst  they  toere  eating. — Perhaps  you  ma^  think  he  did 
so,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  angels ; — no  such  thmg.  He  sup* 
posed  them  to  be  Arabian  travellers,  else  he  would  neither  have  of* 
ferqd  .them  water  to  wash  their  feet,  nor  viands  to  allay  their  hunger. 
Why  then  shall  we  prevent  our  kmd  host  from  imitating  so  excellent 
a^  ^example  ?'* — ^'  1  know,**  exclaimed  Rabbi  Zadig,  **  a  being  still 
greater  than  Abraham,  who  doth  the  same.  Indeed,"  continued  he« 
*'/bow  long  shall  we  be  engaged  in  reciting  the  praises  of  created 
beings,  and  neglect  the  glory  of  the  Creator  i  Even  Hof  blessed  be 
hi«  name,  causes  the  winds  to  blow,  the  clouds  to  accumulate,  and 
the  rain  to  descend :  He  fertilizes  the  earth,  and  daily  prepares  a 
nagnificent  tid>le  for  his  creatures.  Why  then  shall  we  hinder  our 
kind  host,  Gamaliel,  from  following  so  glorious  an  example  ?**  * 

These  ^  Hebrew  Tales*  form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  popu- 
lar Tales  of  modern  times,  adverted  to  in  a  preceding^  article* 
Wisdom  is  here  presented  in  at  least  a  more  concentrated 
shape.  Altogether,  Mr.  Hurwitz  deserves  well  of  the  public 
for  this  amusing  and  not  uninstructive  volume. 
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An.  VIII.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  ofCJiester^ 
at  the  primary  Visitation  in  August  and  September,  1825.  By 
Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Chester.  4to.  London. 
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HIS  charge  is,  at  all  events,  not  a  common-place  produc- 
tion. It  difiers  widely  from  the  vapid  compositions  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  on  such  occasions ;  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  singularly  free  from  those  undignified  attacks 
upon  sectaries,  that  uncharitableness  and  evil  speaking,  which 
have  usually  formed  the  only  pungent  ingredient  of  an  un- 
savoury and  insipid  oration.  It  is  a  charge  which  bespeaks 
the  Author  to  be  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  vigorous 
determination  also.  He  may  be  said  to  speak  as  one  having 
authority,  though  not  of  precisely  the  kind  by  which  our 
Lord's  teaching  was  characterized.  He  is  evidently  impressed 
with  the  deep  importance  of  inculcating  upon  his  clergy  the 
Apostolic  injunction :  "  Obey  them  who  have  the  rule  over 
*•  you.'*  And  he  announces  his  determination  to  give  effect 
to  that  rule  by  a  system  of  rigid  discipline  to  which  the  clergy 
of  England  have  been  of  late  but  little  accustomed.  The 
Bishop  stems  resolved  to  j ustify  the  choice  which  has  raised 
him  to  the  highest  order  in  the  Church,  and  the  hopes  which 
are  reposed  in  him  as  the  Champion  of  her  laws  and  prerogar 
tives,  by  aj)plying  an  Herculean  arm  to  the  task  of  cleansing 
abuses,  and  of  repairing  the  dilapidations  which  Time  has  made 
in  the  outworks  of  the  Establishment.  The  want  of  discipline 
bas  long  been  considered  by  the  votaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  her  only  vulnerable  spot,  the  solitary  macula  in 
that  which  were  otherwise  immaculate.  Her  perfection  in  this 
respect  seems  to  be  the  object  of  his  Lordship's  determined 
efforts.  We  honour  his  courage  and  his  conscientiousness, 
and  shall  be  not  a  little  anxious  to  witness  the  result.  It  is 
evident  that  a  great  stir  has  already  been  occasioned  in  the 
diocese  by  the  Bishop's  preliminary  proceedings.  He  finds 
himself  called  upon,  to  complain  that  his  sentiments  have  been 
on  some  points  much  misrepresented.  He  anticipates  some 
murmuring  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  clergy,  but  plainly 
tells  them  : 

*  No  personal  considerations,  no  apprehensions  of  that  unpopularity 
which  is  sometimes  the  portion  of  those  who  faithfully  and  fearlessly 
put  other  men  in  mind  of  their  duty,  will  ever  deter  me  from  speaking 
to  yout  upon  subjects  relating  to  your  sacred  officei  with  the  utmost 
plsMnness  and  candour ;  but  always,  I  trust,  with  the  plainness  and 
candour  of  a  friend.    I  entreat  you  to  l»ear  in  mind,  that  although 
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relation  in  which  I  stand  to  you,  as  a  fellow-senrant  ^<  whom  the 

d  bath  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion 

meat  in  due  season/'  obliges  me  to  watch  over  your  interests,  and 

promote  your  comfort ;  after  the  example  of  Him,  who  **  came  not 

be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister ;"  yet  my  first  duty  is,  to  look 

the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  are  committed  to  your  care ;  and 

» guard,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  against  their  suffering  either 

y  the  neglect,  or  the  errors,  of  their  appointed  teachers  and  guides. 

*  Upon  some  points  of  order  and  discipline  we  may  not  perhaps 
always  think  alike.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  in  so 
Lirge  a  body  of  well-educated  men  there  should  be  only  one  opinion 
upon  questions,  which  are  to  be  solved  by  a  recurrence  to  principles  of 
expediency  or  propriety,  rather  than  by  express  warranty  of  Scripture, 
or  by  the  letter  of  those  laws  which  we  are  all  sworn  to  obey. 
Where  they  speak  out,  private  judgment  must  submit  to  their  autho- 
rity. Where  they  are  silent,  let  each  of  us  bear  in  mind,  in  forming 
the  conclusions  which  are  to  regulate  his  conduct,  that  the  spirit  of  a 
law,  wliere  it  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  is  not  less  binding  upon  the 
conscience  of  an  lionest  man,  than  the  letter.  It  is  my  peculiar  pro- 
vince and  duty,  not  only  to  enforce  the  observance  of  laws,  which  are 
intended  to  secure  to  the  commonwealth  the  enjoyment  of  all  those 
inestimable  advantages  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from  an  esta^ 
blishetf  Church ;  but  also  to  point  out  to  you,  from  tmie  to  time,  those 
things  which  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  virtue, 
to  the  efficaciousness  of  our  ministry,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  pro- 
fession. And  if  these  objects  be,  as  I  trust  they  are,  ever  uppermost 
in  your  minds,  I  may  confidently  expect,  that  I  shall  have  but  little 
occasion  to  admonish,  and  none  to  command  :  that  you  will  anticipate 
my  wishes,  rather  than  obey  my  injunctions.'  pp.  9 — 11. 

The  following  remarks  do  his  liOrdship  high  credit.  They 
ebew  that  he  is  no  jure  divino  bigot,  but  has  studied  Paley,  and 
perceives  that  the  ground  he  has  taken*  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  pretensions  of  an  Establishment  to  national  and  par- 
liamentarv  support  can  safely  be  rested.  If  the  Church  can* 
not  stand  the  practical  test  of  its  utility  and  efficiency  as ' 
means  for  the  avowed  end,  it  must  ultimately  fall. 

'  Of  one  thing,  ray  brethren,  I  should  think  we  must  all  be  pc 
suaded :  that  these  are  not  times,  in  which  either  you  or  I  can  am; 
to  lose  an  opportunity  of  serving  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  Char 
What  has  at  all  times  been  the  duty  of  the  Clergy,  is  now  indiajpe 
able  to  their  very  existence,  as  ministers  of  an  establishment.     Sf 
and  powerful  are  the  arguments,  by  which  we  may  prove  our  r 
to^he  attention  and  respect  of  individual  Christians,  and  our  d 
upon  the  support  and  protection  of  the  State.     But  they  will  ft 
peoduce  conviction  in- the  minds  of  the  greater  part  of  manid 
unaccompanied   by  the   more    conclusive  proof  of  usefulnesf 
spite  of  all  the  .reasons  which  are  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of  oiir 
leat. Church — the  purity  of  her  doctrines;  the  wisdom  of  he? 
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pline;  her  legitimate  authority;  the  unbroken  succession  and  right 
ordination  of  her  ministry ;  the  excellence  of  her  constitutions  and 
formularies :— -yet  if  there  be  a  failure  in  activity  and  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  Clergy^  the  eitabluhment  must  sink  beneath  them.  But  it 
will  never  cease  to  be  respected  and  maintained,  while  it  is  useful ; 
nor  will  it  be  otherwise  than  useful,  eminently  and  conspicuously 
useful,  even  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  while  the  Clergy  give  full  effect 
to  its  ordinances  and  means  of  edification,  by  their  devotedness  to  the 
holy  cause,  which  the  Church  is  but  an  instrument  to  uphold  and 
promote 

'  Notwithstanding  all  the  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  upon  us 
by  the  enemies  of  religion  and  social  order  ;  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  those  uncandid  adversaries,  who  exaggerate  our  failings 
and  ridicule  our  virtues  ;  who  scruple  at  no  falsehood,  and  reject  no 
fiction,  however  gross  and  improbable,  if  it  be  likely  to  injure  the 
Church  through  the  Clergy  ;  still  there  exists,  I  am  persuaded,  in  the 
people  at  large,  a  principle  of  respect  and  attachment  to  the  ancient 
and  venerable  institutions  of  the  country,  a  great  readiness  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  appoint^  ministers  of  religion,  if  they  will  but  do  justice  to 
themselves.  Environed  as  we  are  by  dangers  of  no  ordinary  kind,  it 
will  depend  upon  ourselves,  under  Divine  Providence  to  repel  them. 
There  is  in  the  Church  rtself>  as  there  is  in  the  Gospel,  of  which  it  is 
a  depositary  and  interpreter,  an  ample  provision  for  the  various 
changes  and  emergencies  of  Christian  society.  There  is  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  a  feeling  of  veneration  and  regard  towards  a  religious 
establishment,  whose  solemnities  and  consolations  have  been  for  ages 
interwoven  with  almost  all  the  relations  and  details  of  civil  and  of 
social  life ;  a  feeling,  which,  if  the  Clergy  take  advantage  of  it,  may 
be  exalted  into  an  attachment  of  the  firmest  and  the  noblest  kind. 
.  No  affection  is  more  pure,  none  more  to  be  relied  upon,  than  that 
ivhich  the  pious  Christian  feels  towards  the  faithful  pastor,  who 
**  watches  for  his  soul,  as  he  that  must  give  account."  The  regard 
excited  by  the  piety  and  zeal  of  individual  ministers,  is  reflected  upon 
the  Church  itself ;  when  its  rites  and  ordinances  come  thus  recom- 
mended, not  only  to  the  understanding  by  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
but  to  the  heart  and  affections  by  the  virtaes  and  graces  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  administered. 

*  If  this  be  true,  and  every  man's  obsenration  and  experience,  if 
;BOt  his  conscience,  must  have  convinced  him  that  so  it  is, — surely 
each  individual  of  our  order  ought  seriously  to  consider,  in  how  great 
a  degree  his  own  example  may  be  influential  upon  the  character  of 
the  ministry,  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and  €ne  credit  of  religion 
jtaelf.  As  he  has  much  to  encourage  him  in  the  p^osnect  of  being 
eminently  useful  by  promoting  the  present  holiness  and  eternal  weJU 
iftre  of  his  In'ethren,  so  he  has  much  to  awaken  his  apprehensions, 
and  to  rouse  him  to  activity,  in  contemplating  the  extent  and  variety 
^  those  misehiefi,  which  mutt  be  causea  by  a  fiiilure  in  the  execution 
ef  his  trust.'  pp.  11—13. 

The  points  to  which  his  Lordships  cdlls^  the  attention  ai  his 

dergy,  are,  the  importance  of  observing,  in  dress,  manners, 
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Amusements,  and  pursuits,  a  strict  regard  to  clerical  decorum  ; 

•  IR  devout  and  serious,  yet  simple   manner   of  reading  the 

•  Liturgy ;'  *  a   plain,    unaffected,    earnest    enforcement    and 

•  particular  application  of  Gospel  truths  and  duties/ 

'  Let  it  be  seen  that  vour  hearts  arc  engaged  in  the  great  work 
which  you  have  in  hand,  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  and  you  will  in- 
fidlibly  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  you.  An  indifferent 
Toice  and  mode  of  delivery,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the  desk,  will 
soon  be  overlooked  by  the  congregation,  if  the  manner  of  theit 
teacher  be  such  as  to  make  it  visible,  that  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
their  eternal  welfare  :  and  if  his  doctrine,  his  exhortations,  his  en- 
couragements be  all  built  upon  one  foundation,  *'  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified/'  With  regard  to  those  natural  impediments  which 
are  sometimes  pleaded  in  excuse  for  a  deficiency  in  this  particular,  I 
would  remind  you,  that  no  one  can  tell  how  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  improvement,  till  he  has  tried  all  the  various  aids  of  ad- 
vice, and  practice,  and  careful  study,  with  prayer  for  the  assistance 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit '     pp.  18,  19.  ,f 

The  Bishop  adds,  in  a  note,  that  he  *  will   noc  knowingly 

•  ordain  a  person  who  is  disqualified  by  any  such  impediment 

•  for  the  clear  and  edifying  performance  of  Divine  service/ — 
Further,  bis  Lordship  adverts  to  the  slovenly  preparation  for 
Confirmation  which  is  notoriously  deemed  sufiR.cient ;  and  he 
insists  on  the  peremptory  and  particular  directions  of  the 
Rubric  and  Canons  in  this  respect.  The  superintendence  of 
National  and  Sunday  Schools  is  next  enforced  as  an  important 
duty.  His  Lordship  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  an  unci eviating  conformity  to  the  laws  and 
ritual,  rubrics  and  canons  of  the  Established  Church,  without 
exception  or  variation,  *  no,  not  so  much  as  a  word.' 

^  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  safest  rule  for  one  in  office 
is,  strictly  to  observe  the  laws  which  define  and  prescribe  his  duties  ; 
a  rule  which  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are 
to  obey  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  than  to  their  diocesan  bishops,  who 
are  at  once  to  obey  and  enforce  them..    It  is  by  this  maxim  that  I 
intend,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  guide  myself  in  the  exercise  of 
that  authority  which  is  entrusted  to  me;   and  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding will  have  this  great  advantage^  that  none  of  you  need  he 
taken  by  surprisfe ;  since  it  is  incumbent  upon  i/out  as  well  as  on  niet 
.  to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  duties  of 
vour  calling.      The  Rubrics. and  , Canons  of  the  Church  you  are' 
bound  carefully  tp  study,  and.  strictly  to  comply  with  ;  especially  the 
former;  from  which,  as  the  .law  permits  no  deviation  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Ordinary,  (and  rarely  even  with  it,}  so  I  consider  it 
to  be  my  duty  earnestly  to  recommend  a  conscientious  and  scrupulom 
compliance   with    those    rules^    which  you   have  solemnly  pledged 
yourselves  to  observe.     Anil  here  permit  me  to  remmd  you,  that  th^ 
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Srivate  opinion  of  individual  clergymen,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
eviating,  in  any  particular  case,  from  the  precise  line  of  ministerial 
duty  marked  out  for  them  by  the  Church,  ought  never  to  interfere 
witn  the  obligation,  which  binds  them  to  an  exact  compliance. with 
all  her  rules  and  formularies.  If  particular  ministers  were  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  own  judgment,  in  administering  the  ordinances  of 
religion  ;  and  to  make  such  changes  in  its  ritual,  or  discipline,  as 
might  appear  to  them  to  be  conducive  to  the  ends  of  piety ;  the 
result  would  be  interminable  .confusion  and  discord;  decency  and 
order  would  be  at  best  precarious  ;  and  the  very  object  of  an  esta- 
blished Church  would  be  defeated,  were  its  congregations  thus  to  be 
left  to  the  uncertainty  of  private  opinion  and  caprice. 

*  A  strict  and  punctual  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of 
our  Church,  is  a  duty  to  which  we  have  bound  ourselves  by  a  so- 
lemn  promise,  and  which,  while  we  continue  in  its  ministry,  we  must 
scrupulously  fulfil.  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy  implies,  of  course,  an 
exact  observance  of  the  Rubrics.  We  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  vary 
the  mode  of  performing  any  part  of  public  worship,  than  we  are,  to 
preach  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  Articles  of  Religion.  If  there 
be  any  direction  for  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  with  which  a 
clergyman  cannot  conscientiously  comply,  be  is  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw from  her  ministry  ;  but  not  to  violate  the  solemn  compact  which 
he  has  made  with  her.  It  is  true,  that  you  are  bound  to  promote,  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power,  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  growth  of 
your  Saviour's  kingdom :  but  in  your  ministerial  capacity  you  have 
engaged  to  do  this  in  a  certain  way,  and  according  to  certain  pre- 
'  scribed  rules.  Our  zeal  for  the  interests  of  Christ's  universal  Church 
is  to  be  shewn  by  the  punctual  discharge  of  our  duties,  as  ministers 
of  one  particular  branch  of  it.  **  It  should  n^ver  be  forgotten  by 
ministers,"  says  an  able  and  sagacious  writer^  *^  that  they  are  subject 
to  higher  authority ;  that  they  are  to  execute  law,  not  to  make  it. 
They  are  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  doing  good,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  to  them :  without  those  limits  they  can  do  no  good. 
For  no  accidental  advantage  can  stand  in  competition  with  the  main 
end  of  all  government,  the  support  and  establishment  of  settled 
rules.'"    pp.  21— 24?. 

The  gross  absurdity  contained  in  this  last  sentence,  a  certain 
Dr.  Balguy  has  the  credit  of  originating ;  but  we  confess  we 
are  not  a  little  surprised  that  his  Lordship  should  be  guilty  of 
the  indiscretion  of  uttering  it.  *  The  main  end  of  all  Govern- 
*  ment  the  support  and  establishment  of  settled  rules  !'  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  main  end  of  Government  was,  to 
f>Tomote  the  welfare  of  the  community  by  protecting  the  per- 
sons and  interests  of  its  subjects  ;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  any 
settled  rules  must  be  tried  by  their  adaptation  to  those  ends. 
This  support  of  rules  for  their  own  sakes,  because  they  are 
settled^ — this  demand  of  implicit,  servile,  blind  conforipity  to 
/dies  good  or  bad, — rules  which  limit  and  restrain  useful  ex-. 
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ertion^ — merely  because  they  were  enacted  by  the  absolute 
monarchs  and  misguided  prelates  of  other  days, — can  it  be 
that  such  a  principle  should  find  an  advocate  in  the  nineteenth 
.^^ntury  in  Bishop  Blomfield  ?  Is  this  the  boasted  discipline 
•p.f  the  Church?  Then,  blessed  be  God,  that  *  this  funda^ 
'  inental  principle  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity' — a  yoke  which 
jP^oither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear, — is  not  that 
Iko  which  we  are  compelled  to  bow. 

Still,  this  is  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and,  in  speaking  thus 
t0f  the  system,  we  impute  no  blame  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Some  of  the  practices  against  which  he  points  his  censure^  are 
dearly  abuses  which  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  After  pro- 
ceeding to  reprehend  the  practice  of  administering  private 
P,^i)tism  without  necessity,  and  of  even  using  the  service  for 
public  baptism  in  private  houses,  as  well  as  that  of  cimrching 
;women  in  private  houses,  his  Lordship  thus  distinguishes 
l^tween  a  conformity  to  the  Rubrics  and  an  observance  of  the 
iCanons. 

*  Oar  obligation  to  observe  the  Canons  is  of  a  different  nature, 
^d  admits  of  more  than  one  kind  of  dispensation  which  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Rubrics.  Tbese^  it  must  be  remembered,  are  made 
bipdiug  by  statute  as  w^l  as  canon  law ;  and  except  where  a  power  of 
dispensation  is  e:i:pre8sly  reserved  to  the  Ordmary;^  are  as  obligatory 
ppon  him  as  upon  the  officiating  clergyman.' 

This  distinction  between  statute  and  canon  law  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  insisted  upon  by  so  high 
an  authority.  But  here  a  nice  question  suggests  itself,-^What 
ii^  the  kind  of  obligation  under  which  the  clergy  are  laid  in 
riefereuce  to  that  which  is  not  binding  by  statute  law  ?  What  is 
fjhe  nature  or  degree  of  that  observance  which  the  Canoi» 
q^ipand  ?  His  Lordship  is  aware  Uiat  to  enforce  an  entire  con- 
formity to  the  Canons  would  be  impracticable.  But  on  what 
^ound  does  the  dispensing  power  rest,  and  in  whom  is  it 
vested  ?  If  all  the  canons  are  not  to  be  observed,  if  some  of 
them  have  become  a  dead  letter,  how  can  any  others  be  obli- 
gatory ?  Canonical  obedience  would  seem  to  be,  in  this  view, 
a  very  indetenninate  and  uncertain  duty ;  and  the  existence  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  thus  obsolete  and  powerless,  the  unrepealed 
edicts  of  the  Church,  yet  forming  no  part  of  the  statutes  of 
the  realm,,  is  an  anomaly  which  might  as  well  be  removed. 
Happily  and  unhappily,  however,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Church  as  a  body  corporate  is  defunct,  and  its  rulers  are  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  a  monkish  code  which  it  has- not 
been  deemed  fit  or  safe  to  incorporate  with  the  laws  of 
England. 
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But  even  with  regard  to  the  Rubrics, — considering  that  they 
were  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  why  should  they  be  allowed  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  British  legislation, 
which   secures  the  watchful    superintendence   and  occasional 
tevision  of  the  laws  by  the  guardians  of  our  liberty,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  ?    Civil  liberty,  it  has  admirably  been  said^ 
requires  no  more  than  this  ;  that  the  laws  should  rule,  and  the 
people  be  a  party  to  those  laws.     It  is  needless  to  remark,  that 
this  is  not  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.     Eccle- 
siastical liberty  within  the  Church,  there  is  none.    The  elective 
or  representative  principle  is  jealously  excluded  from  every  part 
of  the   system.    The  government  of  the   church  is  a  pure 
despotism;  not,  indeed,  in  its  administration,  for  it  is  tem- 
pered by  the  mild  spirit  of  the  times,  and  by  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  prelates  in  whose  hands  it  is  vested ;  but  still, 
this  is  its  character.     And  the  moment  it  is  put  in  ejBTective 
operation,  under  the  name  of  discipline,  it  is  felt  to  be  so. 
Passive,  unintelligent  conformity,  in  fact  military  obedience,  is 
the  condition  which  it  exacts  from  all  its  officers,  with  regard  to 
thought,  word,  and  deed.     '  No — not  a  word,'  is  the  stern 
language  of  its  interdict  restraining  from  the  most  consci- 
entious or  needful  departure  from  the  prescribed  ritual.     In  the 
mean  time,  to  inquire  whether  the  formula  be  unexceptionable, 
the  rubric  perfectly  wise,  the  uniformity  required  indispensable, 
would  be  regarded  as  rebellion  against  the  powers  that  be. 
The  clergy  have  nominally  the  power,  in  common  with  all  other* 
subjects,  to  petition  the  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  any  laws 
by  which   they  may  deem  themselves  aggrieved ;   but  with 
regard  to  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  they  are  tongue- 
tied,  fettered,  and  manacled  in  the  discharge  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical duties,  no  provision  is  made  for  any  legislative  revision  to 
which  they,  by  their  representatives,  can  be  parties.  The  curse 
of  unchangeableness  is  on  the  system,  which  is  venerable,  in- 
deed, for  it  is  older  than  civil  liberty,  though  much  younger 
than  Christianity. 

The  remaining  topics  of  the  Charge  are,  the  residence  of  the 
clergy ;  the  due  care  and  repair  of  the  churches  and  glebe- 
bouses  ;  the  requirement,  in  future,  of  a  three  months'  notice 
on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  ordination  ;  the  caution  to  be 
observed  in  signing  testimonials ;    the  irregularity  of  giving . 
sham  titles, — which  his  Lordship  announces  his  determination 
to  put  a  stop  to ;  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  general  fund 
for  the.  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  after  the  manner  of  a  mutual . 
benefit  society ;  and  the  duty  of  supporting,  above  all  otheir 
societies  for  religious  purposes,  that  forpromoting  the  Enlarge^: 
nient  of  Churches  ana  Chapels.    His  Lordship  does  pot  sp^*-:. 
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cifically  cliaro;e  his  clergy  not  to  support  the  Bible  Society,  re- 
lyittg  probably  on  the  efficacy  of  his  example  as  a  sufficient 
dissuasive  ;  but  he  significantly  remarks  : 

*  It  is  our  obvious  duty,  in  displaying  our  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
religion  in  general,  never  to  endanger  nor  overlook  those  of  the 
particular  Church  to  which  we  belong.  If  our  professions,  as  her 
ministers,  be  sincere,  we  must  believe,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  ad- 
vance her  cause  and  credit,  we  promote  the  growth  of  true  religion ; 
and  that  whatever  impairs  her  influence  or  strengthens  the  hands  of 
her  adversaries,  is  ultimately  injurious  to  Christianity  itself.' 

May  we  presume,  however,  to  remark   on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  a  duty  not  less  obvious,  though  sometimes  overlooked 
by  learned  prelates  themselves,  in  displaying  our  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  particular  church  to  which  we  belong:,  not  to 
overlook  those  of  religion  in  general?     Moreover,  if  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  clergy  be  sincere,  7nust  they  not  believe,  that, 
in  proportion  as  they  promote  the  growth  of  true  religiop,  they 
advance  the  real  cause  and  credit,  and  strengthen  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  their  own  Church  ?     It  strikes  us,  that  this 
reasoning  would  be  as  fair,  as  conclusive,  and  as  worthy  of  a 
Christian  minister,  as  that  on  which  the  Bishop  grounds   his 
recommendation  of  a  brick  and  mortar  society,  a  limited   and 
sectarian,  though  in  its  way  very  useful  measure,  in  preference 
to  every  more  noble  and  catholic  institution.     It  seems  to   us, 
that  the  sincerity  of  that  churchman's  professions  who  supports 
the  Bible  Society  is,  after  all,  not  quite  so  questionable  as  the 
validity  of  that  Christian's  professions, — or,  in  other  words, 
the  Scriptural  character  of  that  man's  religion,  who  even  tacitly 
opposes  it. 


Art.  IX.  Sonnets  and  other  Poems.   By  D.  L.  Richardson.  Small  8vo. 

pp.  152.    London.     1825. 

1 N  noticing  a  modest  volume  of  pleasing  and  gentlemanly 
-■•  verse,  we  find  it  sometimes  a  delicate  task  to  do  strict  jus- 
tice at  once  to  the  Author  and  to  our  readers, — to  steer 
between  condemning  with  faint  praise,  an  insult  which  no 
Author  forgives,  and  committing  ourselves  by  excess  of 
courtesy,  which  our  readers  would  deem  a  sin  still  more  inex- 
piable. We  have  taken  up  this  volume  once  or  twice,  as  it 
lay  on  our  table,  with  the  intention  of  saying  a  few  words 
upon  its  merits,  but  without  being  able  to  decide  to  our  own 
satisfaction,  what  those  words  should  be.  The  Sonnets  appear 
to  us  not  inferior  to  those  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  but  we  are 
not  jadmirers  of  that  Lady's  sonneta.    Of  the  Songs,  it  may 
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jufttly  be  said,  that  far  inferior  verse  has  employed  the  skill  of 
the  composer^  and  the  tuneful  voice  of  tne  fair ; — for  ex- 
ample : 

*  The  moon  is  high,  but  she  doth  seem 

In  Sorrow's  robe  enshrouded ; 
No  echo  thvills  the  cold  dull  sky, — 

The  slumbering  wave  is  clouded  ; 
But  vet  so  still  'twere  hard  to  deem 

The  Tempest  e'er  had  ploughed  it. 

'  The  winds  are  hushed,  and  not  a  breath 

Disturbs  the  peace  serene  ; 
The  dews  that  by  my  feet  are  brush'd 

Are  heard  as  well  as  seen ;— - 
Tis  like  the  silent  calm  of  Death, 

The  last  sad  closing  Iscene. 

*  It  is  an  hour  that  mocks  at  joy, 

And  fills  the  heart  with  sadness : 
The  gloominess  around  hath  power 

To  banish  aueht  of  gladness, — 
The  good,  with  holier  dreams  employ, 

The  guilty,  drive  to  madness.' 

The  absence  of  rhyme  in  the  alternate  lines  is,  however,  a 
Scarcely  pardonable  d infect  in  such  a  bagatelle.  The  following 
stanzas  are  not  in  a  very  high  strain  of  poetry,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  dictated  by  what  always  excites  interest, — genuine 
feeling. 

*  Fair  Spirit !  though  Time's  unflagging  wing 
Hath  passed  in  gloom  o'er  youth's  gay  morn, 
And  pain  and  ceaseless  sorrowing 
My  sad  and  weary  breast  have  torn. 
No  pang  Life's  withered  pulse  hath  known 
Like  thy  last,  lingering  Farewell  gave  ;— 
Though  many  an  early  friend  hath  gone. 
And  bitter  tears  bedewed  each  grave. 
Yet  none  from  life  and  love  departed. 
E'er  wrung,  like  thee,  the  broken-hearted ! 

'  Oh !  I  have  thought  of  thee,  fair  Saint ! 

Till  I  have  felt  too  mad  to  weep,-— 

Till  wild  Despair's  delirious  plaint 

Hath  told  of  thine  eternal  sleep  J 

Oh  God !  my  rebel  spirit  cried, 

Is  this  thy  mercy — this  thy  love, — 

That  Man,  in  pain  and  anguish  tried, 

And  doomed  each  varied  woe  to  prove. 

Is  hurled  to-day  through  storms  and  sorrow^ 

To  be  the  dull  worm's  prey  to-morrow  ? 
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«  Y(is — t  have  chetishcd  4oubt6  ftndf  TibM 

Thak  Hope  have  crushed,  and  ]?aith  t>»<irthr(mn  ; 

But  a  repentant  Sinnerjs  tears  ... 

A  Saviour^*  h^tt  Will  M)t  dfeoWft. 

And  I»  who  in  inf  imihtih^  jkhew 

The  madden^  thfob^^thii  fefeteA  ^h. 

Can  now  in  dafter^  i(f^'6W  neW 

The  spot  wheri^  thy  dUkt  Mki^  h'e, 

And  wait  in  this  Ibhe  W'brid  th«  hour 

That  joins  us  in  Celestial  Bower !' 

Several  of  the  poems  were  written  in  India,  which  accounts 
for  a  certain  languor  that  pervades  them. 


Art.  X.     Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies^  in   1825.    Small  8vo.  pp. 

332.    Price  9s.  6d.    London,  18^6. 

nrmS  is  a  book  which  bids  fair  to  have  what  is  called  a  run. 
"■•  The  subject  of  the  West  Itidies  is  not  a  very  new  one  : 
vide  Bryan  Edwards  and  Dr.  Coke.  But  a  picturesque,  sen- 
timental tour  through  the  Islands  is  a  novelty,  and  the  Author 
of  the  present  volume  has  done* bis  best  to  render  it  an  amus- 
ing one.  He  is  very  lively,  sometimes  flippant,  very  facetious, 
not  always  gracefully  so, — it  is  a  rare  attainment  to  be  at 
once  merry  and  wise ;  but,  though  we  could  have  dispensed 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Author's  jokes,  and  have 
been  reconciled  to  somewhat  less  gas-light  brilliancy  of  style, 
still,  we  have  been  too  well  pleased  with  him  on  the  whole, 
to  deal  very  severely  by  his  offences  against  the  decorum  of 
taste. 

The  reason  assigned  for  undertaking  the  voyage  i^  an  origi- 
nal one.  The  Writier  declares  that  he  went  simply  and  sheerly 
on  his  own  account, — to  get  rid  of  the  rheumatism,  at  the  risk 
of  exchanging  it  for  the  Yellow  Fever.  Why  did  he  leave 
Madeira? 

*  I  should  think  ihl^  situation  of  Madeira,*  he  says,  *  the  most  en- 
viable on  the  whbld^  etfrth.  It  ensures  almost  every  European  com- 
fort, together  with  almost  every  tropical  luxury*  Any  degree  of 
temperature  may  be  enjoyed  between  FUnchal  and  the  Ice  House. 
The  seasons  are  the  youth,  maturity,  and  old  ^ge  of  a  never  endingt 
still  beginning  Spring.      Here   I   foiind  whflt  I  used  to  suppose 

'  peculiar  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  bowers  of  Acrasie  and  Ar 
■  mida:--i 

*  Blossom^  and  fruits  Bt  once  of  golden  hue 
Appeared,  w^ith  f  ay  enainell'd  colours  mijt'd. 

*  The  myrtle,  the  geraniumi  the  rose,  and  the  violet,  grow  on  iha 
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rigbt  hand  and  ou  the  left  in  the  bpoa  prodigality  of  primitivj^' 
nature.  The  geranium,  in  particular,  is  so  corQmon.  that  the  honej 
of  the  bees  becomes  something  like  a  jelly  of  that  fiower.  I  dijBf^r 
from  most  people  in  not  liking  it  so  well  as  the  English  honey,  though 
it  is  far  purer  and  more  transparent.  That  of  Barbadoes  is  finer  thaa 
either.  Perhaps,  after  having  been  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Equator; 
a  second  visit  to  Madeira  would  not  charm  me  so  deeply  as  the  first. 
I  have  seen  ocean  and  sky  of  a  still  brighter  hue,  and  trees,  a^A 
flowers,  and  mountains  of  still  more  beautiful  and  awful  shapes.  Biif^ 
I  left  England  in  December,  shivering  and  melancholy,  under  a  raigi 
pf  two  months'  continuance ;  foul  winds,  eternal  tacking,  a  tremendQuji 
mile,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  destroyed  my  spirits  and  increased  n^y 
iveumatism ;  so  that  I  longed  after  j^adeira  as  for  a  land  of  promise ; 
and  the  first  sight  of  Porto  Santo,  with  its  scattered  islets,  its  broken 
rqqks,  and  verdant  dells,  filled  my  heart  with  that  joy  which  no  one 
caii  feel  who  has  not  made  a  voyage  on  the  ocean.' 

The  Writer  was  present  when  the  first  Prpteatant  Bishop  ar- 
rived at  Barbadoes,  and  he  gives  the  following  strange  account 
of  die  strange  scene. 

<  The  ships  of  war  were  dressed,  and  their  yards  manned,  and  salutes 
fired  ;  this  was  pretty  and  common ;  but  such  a  sight  as  the  Carenue 
presented,  very  few  have  ever  witnessed.  On  the  quay,  on  the  mob, 
on  boats,  on  posts,  on  house-tops,  through  doors  and  window* 
yrbetever  a  human  foot  could  stand,  was  one  appalling  mass  of  black 
faces.  As  the  barge  passed  slowly  along,  the  emotiions  of  the  hiijiI- 
titude  were  absolutiely  tremendous ;  they  threw  up  their  arms  and 
wavfid  their  handkerchiefs,  tliey  danced,  and  jumped*  and  rolled  on 
the  ground,  they  sung,  and  screamed,  and  shouted,  and  roared,  tfll 
itbe  whole  surface  of  the  place  seemed  to  h^  one  huge  grin  of  delight. 
Then  they  broke  out  into  a  thousand  wild  exclamations  of  joy  and 
passionate  congratulations,  uttered  with  such  vehemence  that,  new  as 
It  then  was  to  me,  it  made  me  tremble  ;  till  I  was  somewhat  restored 

'  by  a  chorus  pf  ne^ro'girls^— **  De  Bissop  is  come  !  De  Bissqp  is  conie ! 

.He  is  coming  to  marry  us,  coming  to  marry  us,  comitig  to 'marry  us 

Barbadoes  boasts  of  being  the  most  anoient  colony  in  the 

British  empire,  and  it  has  never  changed  'hands.     It  'v^as  ithe 

"asylum  for  the  royalists  during  the  iwterregnum,  as  Jiimaiea 

afterwards  became  for  the  republicans.     Many  of  the  present 

&milie$  are  said   to    be   lineal  descendants  of  the  originial 

^^i^o.te.rs.    Tl^e  island  is  somewhat  less  than  the  Isle  of  ;Vn^t. 

Tbie  Mil  isfor  the  ^nostpart  a  thin  layer  of  earth  .upon  4  ^^^ 

x>f  ^[^Qaral .rook,  which  pi^*otrucles  thrptugh.it  wherever  t^ere.is  j|n 

-UKle^OTta  fisBui'c,  ana  it  is  considered  as  exh^ustc^,  .^^^^pfe 

beilBg  as  necessary  as  in  England.     Yet,  this  island  ^ai^pQ^ 

•^^miiiitily  npwatds  of  A14,€00  cwts«  'Of  'Su^it^  and  it  is  BOtoii- 

•eras,  the  Writer  s^ys^  that  il>6  negroes'  liVe  here  nuiGh  betifcer 
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than  in  any  other  colony^  and  increase  in  numbers  every  year. 
On  the  character  of  the  Barbadians,  the  Writer  touches  very 
lightly,  but  we  meet  with  the  following  very  significant  re- 
jDiark.  '  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  most  efl^ctual  mea- 
'  sures  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  would.be  a 

*  thorough  and  humamzing  education  of  the  masters  themselves/ 
We  rejoice  to  hear  that '  the  indefatigable  Bishop/  upon  whom, 
by  the  way,  the  volume  is  a  running  panegyric,  has  opened 
several  schools  for  both  whites  and  chilaren  of  colour.  There 
are  eleven  churches  in  Barbadoes,  and  three  chapels ;  it  is  not 
stated  how  these  are  attended ;  but  in  the  sea-side  parts  of  St. 
Philip's  parish,  for  want  of  either  church  or  chapel,  the  garri- 
son, witn  an  establishment  of  2000  persons,  are  '  forced  to 

*  live  without  any  observance  of  any  religious  worship  what- 
'  ever.  The  reading  of  a  few  prayers  in  the  open  parade 
'  ground,  by  the  chaplain,  is  really  a  complete  farce,  and  so 

*  understood  to  be.* 

From  Barbadoes,  the    Writer    proceeded    to  Trinidad    in 

company  with  the  new  Bishop,  on  a  visitation  tour  through 

the  diocese.      In  this  island,  Europe,  Africa,  and  America 

.shake  hand^*    It  is  an  Hispani* Anglican  island,  peopled  with 

•  English,  Spanish,  French,  Africans,  and  Indians.    The  latter 

<  seem  to  be  the  identical  race  of  people  whose  forefathers  Columbus 
discovered,  and  the  Spaniards  worked  to  death  in  Hispaniola*  They 
are  short  in  stature,  (none  that  I  saw  exceeding  five  feet  six  inches,) 
yellow  in  complexion,  their  eyes  dark,  their  hair  long,  lank  and  glos^ 
as  a  raven's  wing ;  they  have  a  remarkable  space  between  the  nostrils 
and  the  upper  lip,  and  a  breadth  and  massiveness  between  the  shoul* 
ders  that  would  do  credit  to  the  Farnese  Hercules.  Their  hands  and 
feet  are  small-boned  and  delicately  shaped.  Nothing  seems  to  afiect 
them  like  other  men ;  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  anger  nor  curiosity, 
take  any  hold  of  them.  Both  mind  and  body  are  drenched  in  the 
deepest  apathy :  the  children  lie  quietly  on  their  mother's  bosoms ; 
silence  is  in  their  dwellings,  and  idleness  in  all  their  ways. 

*  The  amazing  contrast  between  these  Indians  and  the  negroes 
powerfully  arrested  my  attention.  Their  complexions  do  not  differ 
so  much  as  their  minds  and  dispositions.  In  the  former,  life  stag- 
nates :  in  the  latter,  it  is  tremulous  with  irritability.  The  negroes 
cannot  be  silent :  they  talk  in  spite  of  themselves.  Every  passion 
acts  upon  them  with  strange  intensity ;  their  anger  is  sudden  and  fu- 
rious, their  mirth  clamorous  and  excessive,  their  curiosity  audacious, 
and  their  love  the  sheer  demand  for  gratification.  Yet,  by  their 
nature  they  are  good-humoured  in  the  highest  degree,  and  I  know 
nothing  more  delightful  than  to  be  met  by  a  groupe  of  negro  girls, 
and  be  ss^uled  with  theit  kind  *'  How  d'ye,  massa?''  their  spairkUng 
eyes  and  bunches  of  white  teeth.  It  is  said,  that  evc»  the  slaves  de- 
spise the  Indians,  and  I  think  it  very  probable:  they  are  ^ecidediy 
inferier  as  intelligent  beings.' 
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To  this  may  be  added  the  remarkable  fact»  that  the  men- 
tiz:o,  or  mixed  caste  beti/veen  the  White  and  the  Indian,  is  still 
more  decidedly  inferior  in  every  intellectual  <juality  to  th^ 
mulatto.  In  Brazil,  the  superiority  of  the  African  over  the 
copper-  coloured  race  is  not  less  conspicuous.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  race  of  Indians 
have  degenerated  since  the  days  of  Montezuma.  Nor  is  it  as 
seen  in  the  tierras  calientes  of  the  tropical  islands,  or  on  the 
bunting  coasts  of  South  America,  that  the  Indian  is  to  be 
fairly  judged  of,  but  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  table 
land  and  m  the  recesses  of  the  Andes. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  is  sorely  displeased  at  the  practice 
of  private  regeneration.  What  will  he  say  to  the  following 
description  of  an  episcopal  performance  of  the  rite  ?  Would 
he  call  it  public  or  private  baptism  ? 

*  According  to  appointment,  at  nine  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's house  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Some  came  to  be  baptized,  some  to  gossip,  and  some  to 
be  married.  They  all  entered  the  house  with  perfect  nonchalance, 
roamed  about  in  every  part  of  it,  and  lauebed  and  gabbled  in  as 
uurestrained  a  manner  as  they  would  have  done  in  their  own  huts. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  parlour,  where  I  had  slept,  was  constituted  baptistery 
and  altar.  A  white  cloth  was  spread  on  the  table,  and  a  large 
glass  vase,  filled  with  pure  water,  was  placed  in  the  middle.  After 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  arduous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
governor  and  commandant,  these  light-hearted  creatures  were  re- 
duced to  as  low  a  degree  of  noise  as  their  natures  would  admit.  The 
bishop  then  read  the  first  partof  the  service,  the  whole  party  kneel* 
ing  or  the  floor ;  but  when  the  rite  of  aspersion  came  to  be  performed, 
there  had  like  to  have  been  a  riot,  from  the  mother's  jockeying  for  the 
honour  of  first  baptism  at  the  bishop's  hand.  The  two  chaplains  minis- 
tered till  they  streamed,  and  never  did  I  hear  such  incessant  squalling 
and  screaming  as  arose  from  the  regenerated  piccaninnies.  I  thinK 
seventy  were  baptized  and  registered,  which  was  the  most  laborious 
part  of  all.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  collecting  them  for  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  service ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  adult  negroes  be- 
haved exceedingly  well,  and  displayed  every  appearance  of  unfeigned 
devotion.' 

■ 

The  last  remark  must  be  meant  for  wit ;  and  were  the  sub- 
ject any  thing  less  solemn  than  a  religious  rite  administered  ia 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  we  could  join  heartily  in  the 
Author's  lau^ii.  Yet,  had  such  a  representation  of  this  soletnn 
farce  been  given  by  any  person  of  less  questionable  chpirch- 
manship  than  the  fiishop's  travelling  companion  and  a9si^tant« 
we  are  quite  sure  that  it.  would;  liiave  been  construed  into, an 
attepopt  to  throw  ridicule  on  thie;  rites  ^id  dpcfrine^  QC^pur 
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Apostof  c  Church.  We  sball  content  ourselves  with  the  .s(i9pfe 
remark,  that  the  Missionaries  manage  these  things  at  leas! 
more  decenUy  ;  and  if  the  Writer  means  to  insinuate,  that  the 
negroes  are  incapable  of  being  brought  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  Christian  baptism,  or  of  the  marriage  contrs^ct,  he  i3 
mistaken. 

The  jail  in  Trinidad  '  is  the  best  in  the  Antilles,  and  re^ly 
'  respectable.*     In  all  the  other  islands  they  are  '  infamous.' 
An  '  honest  tread-wheel'  has  been  wisely  provided  with  the 
most  salutary  effect;  and  the  Author  is  of  opinion  that  it 
must  accompany  every  step  in  the  process  of  emancipation. 
Be  it  so:  it  is  better  than  the  cart  whip.     *  As  far  as  I  could 
^  see  or  hear,'    he  adds,  *  the  execution  of  the   Orders  uf, 
'  Council   had  created  no   permanent  disturbance,    and  tii^ 
'  planters  themselves  were  willing  to  confess  that  a  great  deal 
*  of  causeless  violence  had  been  displayed  upon  the  occasion.^ 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our  Writer  through  the  tour 
/of  the  islands.      The  general  character  and   temper  of  the 
yolume  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts.     The  reader  will  ex* 
pect  to  meet  with  a  few  hits  at  the  Methodists  and  the  Aboli- 
tionists ;  but  these,   we  are  charitable  enough  to  believe^  are 
thrown  out  with  a  view  to  propitiate  their  opponents,   and  to 
save  the  Author's  character  with  them,  rather  than  with  any 
malice  prepense.     In  fact,  we  are  disposed  to  forgive  him  all 
his  peccadilloes  of  this  and  every  other  kind,  in  consideration 
of  the  manly  manner  in  which  he  speaks  out  on  the  subject  of 
planters  and  slaves. 

*  No  English  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  however  little  conversaoit 

with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  native  country,  can  fail  to  be 

struck  with  the  system  prevalent  in  the  colonies.    It  is  not  easy  to 

overrate  the  importance  of  enlightened  and  impartial  judicature  in 

any  place  or  at  any  time,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  society  in 

these  islands  render  its  existence  absolutely  indispensable.     In  aU 

communities  where  slavery  is  established,  there  ought  to  be  good 

laws  to  protect  the  slaves,  and  independent  judges  to  enforce  their 

provisions ;  if  there  be  nieither  one  nor  the  other,  or  if  there  he  one 

without  the  other,  in  either  case  one  great  corrective  of  the  excesses 

of  the  free,  one  great  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the  bond,  one  great 

fountain  of  civilization  throughout  the  whole  state,  will  be  lost.     As 

long  as  the  slave  confides  in  the  protection  of  a  power  superior  to  his 

master,  he  will  probably  labor  in  tranquillity ;  but  if  h^  finds  that  thepe 

is  no  such  power,  or  that  such  power  is  prejudiced  againiBt  him,  it  is 

nothing  but  an  ordinary  impulse  of  human  nature,  that  in  case  of  op- 

'pression  he  should  strive  to  obtain  that  by  his  violence,  which  has 

•been,  or  which  he  suspects  will  be,  denied  to  his  petition. 

'  In  Barbadoes  the  laws  are  administered  by  spme  twenty-tsey^n  or 
twenty-eight  judges.    They  are  all  planters  iwr  merchants  and  are 
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iq^poroted  by  fche  Governor.    Not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  edu- 
cated for  the  bar^  nor  Is  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  law  a  neces- 
aiiry  or  an  usual  qualification  for  thd  office.    They  neither  compre- 
hend the  extent,  nor  are  agreed  upon  the  validity  of  the  laws  which 
-ibey  are  called  upon  to  interpret ;  they  can  none  of  them  dettle  thei 
t^iliits^  of  British  and  colonial  enactments ;  they  adhere  to  no  fixed 
principles ;  they  are  bound  by  no    precedents.     The  powers  of  a 
Cbaocellor  are  eitercised  by  the  Governor  and  the  Council^  which 
consists  of  thirteen  members,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  so  small 
ai  community,  that  any  cause  should  come  into  court  in  which  some  of 
these  judges  will  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested.     I  make  no 
charge  lior  intend  any  insinuation  whatever  of  corrupt  practices ;  but 
giving  them  full  credit  for  integrity  of  purpose,  I  must  say  that  they 
stand  in  a  situation  which,  accordmg  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, incapacitates  them  fVom  exercising  any  judicial  authority. 
Their  ignorance  of,  or  shallow  acquaintance  with,  the  dutiies  of  their 
office  must  either  subject  their  decisions  to  the  influence  of  the  At- 
torney General,  or  it  may  cause  them  in  moments  of  wrong-headed* 
ness  or  passion  to  violate  every  form  of  law  and  trample  upon  every 
principle  of  justice.'     pp.  295—297. 

*  There  are  parts  in  the  West  Indian  system  which  no  plea  of  ne« 
cessity  can  justify.  Why  should  the  planters  refuse  to  change  them? 
Few  put  them  in  execution,  the  majority  condemn  them,  none  profit 
1^  them.  Why  should  a  man  who  will  not  beat  a  woman  himself,  be 
loth  to  secure  a  woman  ff6tH  being  beaten  by  others  ?  Why  should 
a  man,  who  is  just  himself,  deny  the  resource  of^^public  justice  id  thos^ 
beneath  him  ?  How  can  the  christian,  who  prays  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  mankind,  block  up  the  inlets  to  the  spiritual  regeneratiod 
of  the  coloured  men  around  his  house  ?  Why  should  be  wish  to  do 
so  ?  What  does  he  fear  ?  Insurrections  ?  It  is  not  knowledge,  but 
uncertainty,  which  does  and  will  beget  commotion ;  it  is  not  Reading 
and  Writing,  but  the  forbidden  desire  of  Reading  and  Writing  ;  not 
the  Light,  but  glimpses  of  the  Light  withholden  from  them, 
#hich  inflict  the  torments  and  inspire  the  frenzy  of  Tantalus. 

*  I  exhort  the  colonists  to  consider  their  situation,  the  merits  of  the 
question,  the  state  of  national  opinion,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
parties.  Let  them  not  stand  too  nicely  on  the  theory  of  their  inde- 
pendence ;  well  compacted  as  it  may  appear,  it  could  never  sustain 
collision  with  a  mighty  opposite.  If  Great  Britain  should  be  once 
provoked  to  anger,  the  rights  of  the  colonists  would  be  burst  like  the 
withs  on  the  arms  of  the  Nazarite,  and  be  consumed  before  the  kind- 
ling of  her  displeasure  like  tow  in  the  fire.  There  is  but  one  way  by 
which  the  interference  of  Parliament  may  be  avoided,  and  that  »  by 
anticipating  it.  If  the  colonists  prize  their  independence,  let  them 
Bdt  hazard  it  by  opposine,  but  insure  it  by  themselves  executing,  that 
#h!th  will  otherwise  infalilbly  be  done  for  them.  This  is  no  questibn 
for  scholastic  dispute,  or  for  cotiference  between  the  Houses ;  the 
planters  must  look  at  it  as  ipoen  of  business,  and  take  thought,  not  so 
nucb  of  what  ought  to,  as  of  what  will,  be  done;  not  so  much  of  non- 
Milii%  a  piainlifF,  as  of  jresisting  a  forcible  vntry/  pp.  596^  7. 
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In  the  press,  Biblical  Researches  and 
Travels  in  Russia,  including  a  Tour  in 
the  Crimea,  and  the  Passage  of  the  Cau- 
casus ;  with  observations  on  the  state  of 
the  Rabbinical  and  Karaite  Jews,  the 
Mahommedans,  and  tbe  Pagan  Tribes 
iababiting  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  By  Dr.  Henderson, 
Author  of  a  Res:dence  in  Iceland. 

Dr.  Donnegan  has  just  completed,  in 
one  volume  8vo.,  his  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish Lexicon,  upon  the  plan  of  Schnei- 
der's very  popular  German  and  Greek 
Lexicon,  and  adapted  to  tbe  use  of  the 


English  Student  from  his  going  to  School 
till  he  leaves  the  University. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  is  print in^, 
A  Parting  Memorial ;  consisting  of  dis- 
courses written  and  preached  in  China, 
at  Singapore,  on  board  ship  at  sea,  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  England. 

In  the  press,  the  Narrative  of  a  Tour 
around  Hawaii  (or  Owhyhee).  By  tbe 
Rev.  W.  Ellis,  Missionary  from  the  So*' 
ciety  and  Sandwich  Islands.  One  vol. 
8vo.  with  several  illustrative  engravings, 
and  a  map  of  Hawaii. 
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MI8CBLLAN£0US. 

The  Jnvenile  Friend,  or  Family  and 
School  Magazine;  religious,  sentimen- 
tal, and  literary  ;  expressly  adapted  to 
the  instruction  of  tbe  youthful  classes 
in  families,  and  as  a  reading  and  re- 
ward-book in  all  schools.  Vol.  IV.  No. 
t.  6d. 

Second  Statement  of  the  Committee 
cf  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative 
to  the  Circulation  of  the  Apocrypha 
by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reit^n  Bible  Society.  8vo.  3s. 

The  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland, 
with  Illustrations,  chiefly  collected  from 
Oral  Sources.  By  Robert  Chambers. 
18mo.  68. 

POETRY. 

An  Essay  on  Mind,  with  other  Poems. 
Foolscap  8vo.  5  s. 

THBOLOOY. 

Horse  Sabbatice;  or  an  Attempt  to 
correct  certain  superstitious  and  vulgar 
Errors  respecting  the  Sabbath.  By  God- 
firey  Higgins,  Esq. 

A  Daily  Expositor  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  which  the  Text  is  divided  into 
jSections,  with  a  practical  Exposition, 
especially  intended  as  morning  and 
evening  Portions  for  pious  Families  and 
private  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Keyworth,  one  of  the  Authors  of 
Principia  Ucbraica.  Vol.  L  Containing 
tbe  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  lOs.  6d* 

Psalms  according  to  the  authorized 
Version  ;  with  prefatory  Titles,  and 
Tabular  Index  of  Scriptural  References, 
from  the  Port  Royal  Authors,  marking 
the  circnmstances  and  chronologic  Qr- 
«ier  of  their  Composition.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Essay  upon  the  Psmlmi  tn^ 


their  spiritual  Application.     By  Mary 
Anne  Schimmel|)enninck.  12mo,  7s. 

Vindiciss  Ecclesiae  Anglicanss.  Let* 
ters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  comprising. 
Essays  on  the  Romish  Religion,  and 
vindicating  the  Book  of  the  Church. 
By  Robert  Soothey,  Esq.  L.L.D.  &c. 
8vo.  I5s. 

Vindication  of  «  The  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,"  against  the 
Reverend  George  Townsend's  Accuse* 
tions  of  History  against  the  Church  of 
Rome :  with  Notice  of  some  Charges  in 
the  publications  of  Dr.  Phillpots,  tbe 
Rev.  John  Todd,  M.A.,  and  others.  By 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  on  several  Occa- 
sions in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  By 
W.  J.  Shrewsbury.  8vo.  Portrait.  7s. 

The  Christian  Exudus ;  or  the  Deli* 
verance  of  the  Israelites  practically  con- 
sidered in  a  Series  of  Discourses.  By 
the  Rev.  R  P.  Buddicom,  M.A.  F.A.S. 
&c.  3  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  TBAVBLS. 

Letters  from  the  East.  By  John 
Came,  Esq.  of  Queen*s  College,  Camb. 
8vo.  18s. 

The  Modern  Traveller.  Spain  and 
Portugal.  2  vols.  10s.  bds. ;  18s.  neatly 
half-bound. 

Sis  Months  in  the  West  Indies. 
Crown  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  I800. 
By  John  Maude,  Esq.  Royal  Svqk  witk 
plates.  11.  1  Is.  6d. 

Sketches  in  Wales,  or  a  Diary  of 
Three  Walking  Excursions  in  that  Prin* 
cipality,  in  the  Years  1893*34-95.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  J.  Fr/seroan,  L.L.B,  8fOt 
with  16  views.  11.  Is. 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  APRIL,  1826. 


Art.  L  Essoins  on  the  Evidences^  Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operation 
of  Christianity.  By  Joseph  John  Gurney.  8?o.  pp.  x.  566.  Price 
10s.  6d.    London,  1825. 

¥N  noticing  this  volume  before  we  have  reviewed  Mr.  Gurney^s 
-'■"recent  work  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  we  are  miided  parUy,  perhaps,  by  inclination  ;^  but  it 
seems  the  natural  order,  to  consider  first  the  grand  points  on 
which  we  are  agreed,  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  those  minor 
ones  on  which  we  find  ourselves  compelled  materially  to  difier. 

*  Throughout  the  present  volume,*  says  Mr.  Gurney, 

^  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  any  of  those  points  in 
religion  which  can  with  any  reason  be  regarded  as  peculiar  or  secta- 
rian. 1  have  considered  it  to  be,  on  the  present  occasion,  my  sole 
duty,  to  arrange  and  unfold  the  testimonies  borne  in  Scripture  to 
those  primary  religious  principles  which  the  generality  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  unite  not  merely  in  believing  to  be  true,  but  in  regarding 
as  of  essential  importance  to  their  present  and  everlasting  welrare.' 

The  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Revelation  are  the  subject 
of  the  first  five  Essays :  the  remaining  seven  are  devoted  to 
the  following  leading  topics.    '  The  Scriptural  Account  of  the 

*  Divine  Bemg.  The  Union  and  Distinction  in  the  Divine 
'  Nature.    The  Scriptural  Account  of  the  Spiritual  Adversary^. 

*  The  Scriptural  Account  of  Man.  The  Scriptural  Account  of 
'Jesus  Christ — in  his  pre- existence;  during  his  abode  on 
'earth;  and  in  his  reign.  The  Redemption  of  Mankind. 
'  Faith  and  Obedience.*  This  arrangement  is  simple  and  com- 
prehensive, and  far  preferable  to  that  of  most  divinity  systems, 
which,  afiecting  a  greater  precision,  run  into  so  many  sub- 
divisions. The  subjects  of  the  first  two  Essays  fall  under  the 
first  general  head  of  Theology,  the  title  of  Calvin's  first  book, 
— J)e  cognitione  Dei.  The  next  two  relate  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  Man.    The  last  three  essays  treat  of  the  Mediatorial 
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intervention  for  his  Recovery,  comprising  all  the  subjects  of 
Calvin's  second  and  third  books.  Here  Mr.  Ourney  stops; 
and  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  jthat  the  differences  between 
pious  Christians  of  the  various  Protestant  communions  begin, 
their  religious  peculiarities  relating  almost  entirely  to  the.  ex- 
tendi tneahs  of  salvation.  Thus  ii  is»  that  while  those  pecu- 
liarities destrdy  the  uniforniity,  they  do  not  affect  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

To  these  topics,  we  say,  the  re|i^iou9  differences  which  sepa- 
rate real  Christians  almost  entirely  relate  \  for  it  would  not, 
We  apprehend,  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  every  sectarian 
division  of  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  founded    on  a 
peculiarity  of  sentiment  relating  either  to  the  nature  of  the 
visible  church,  the  sacraments,  or  some  point  of  disciplipe« 
PaUing  the  modern. Unitarians  opt  of  consideration,  the  lise 
of  Independency,  the  great  Nonconformist  secession,  the  origin 
of  the  Baptists,  the  Quakers,  the  Methodists,  and  the  sub? 
divisions  of  Presbyterianism,  may  all  be  traced  to  a  dissent 
from  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  the  Secular  Church 
t^ith  regard  to  the  nature  or  administration  of  the  outward 
means  of  grace.    Whatever  theological  peculiarities  may  attach 
to  these  several  denominations,  they  will  neither  be  u>und  to 
have  originated  the  separation,  nor  to  be  essential  to  the  sect. 
The  Arminianism  of  the  Wesleyan,  the  Calvinism  of  the  Baptist, 
are  found,  the  one  in  the  articles,  the. other  in  the  received^ 
theology  of  the  National  Church.    And  even  the  characteristic 
tenets  of  Quakerism  respecting  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Divine 
Influence,  do  not  so  essentially  differ  from  the  opinions  of 
many  learned  and  pious  men  of  other  communions,   as  the 
views  of  Friends  on  this  subject  vary  among  themselves.    Dif- 
ferences respecting  the  extent  of  redemption,  the  nature  of 
faith,  predestination,  and  the  rest  of  the  five  points,  have  bleen 
the  fruitful  source  of  controversy  in  every  age  and  in  every 
church.    The  indivisible  Church  of  Rome  has  not  been  lesa 
divided  and  subdivided  against  herself  by  contending  schools/ 
doctors,  and  orders,  than  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  ;  nor 
can  the  smallest  existing  sect  pretend  to  an  entire  uniformity 
of  opinion  among  ifs  members  on  these  ppints.    But  then  it  19 
consoling  to  reflect,  that  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the  various 
controversies  which  have  been  maintained  by  theologians  orl  the 
subjects  alluded  to,  have  consisted  of  metaphysical  reasoningft 
and  opinions ;  and  of  the  remaining  tenth,  one  half  ha9  beta 
made  up  of  disagreements  chiefly  verbal.    There  cannot  be  a 
more  striking  proof  of  this,  than  the  fact,  that  the  practical 
and  devotional  writings  of  sopie  eminent  jperspns  of  every  ^oim*. 
paunioD^  not  excluding  even  the  corrupt  Church  pf  Rom^f,  Mt# 
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become  the  common  property  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  the 
nalpable  evidences  of  its  unity.    The  writings  of  Bernard  and 
^I^empis,  Pascal  and  Fenelon,  Leighton  and  Beveridge,  Baxter 
and  Owen,  Watts  and  Doddridge,  Scott  and  Fuller,  are  now  • 
found  side  by  side  in  the  same  library,  and  circulating  among 
all  classes  of  religious  readers.      And   the   work  before   us 
affords  another  testimony  to  the  essential  unity  of  the  faith,  by 
shewing  how  immeasurably  more  important  are  the  points  on 
which  real  Christians  agree,  than  those  on  which  they  differ. 
We  are  not  insensible  of  the  objections  which  lie  against 
Quakerism- as  a  system,  but  we  rejoice  to  find  that  its  errors  ' 
will  all  come  under  the    fourth  book  of  Theology ;   and   w©  • 
are  not  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  class  Mr.  Gurney  and  his' 
friends,    the   evangelical  part  of  his  society,  among  either' 
heretics  or  schismatics, — according  even  to  the  definition  of  a- 
learned  Romanist:  'For  there  is  to  be  considered,  as  to  the- 

*  Church,  the  head  and  the  body.    From  the  head,  there  is  no 
^  departure  but  by  doctrine  disagreeable  to  Christ  the  bead.' 

*  From  the  body,  there  is  no  departure  by  diversity  of  rites  and 

*  opinions,  but  only  by  the  defect  of  charity.'*     Words  worthy 
of  something  more  than  a  golden  inscription  :  they  claim  to  be* 
engraved  on  every  heart. 

If  ever  the  various  denominations  of  Protestantism  are  to  be< 
brought  into  closer  union,  it  must  be,  we  apprehend,  not  by 
means  of  a  greater  harmony  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  but  by  naving  their  attention  more^ 
fixed  on  the  grand  points  on  which  they  a^ree.    '  The  piou8< 
'  bishops  Ridley  and  Hooper,'  says  Howe, '  bad  differed. some- 
'  what  angrily  about  ceremonies,  but  were  well  agreed  upon  a 
'  martyrdom  at  the  stake.*    In  proportion  as  the  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  substantial  and  prominent  parts  of  religion/ 
we  feel  to  have  more  in  common  with  those  from  whom  we  dis-< 
sent.    This  is  the  true  antidote  to  sectarian  feeling.    And  in 
proportion  as  we  give  their  due  prominence  to  these  commonl 
grounds  of  faith,  we  disarm  the  hostility  of  prejudice.    Suchi 
a  work  as  the  present  is  admirably  adapted  to  answer  this  most 
desirable  purpose, — ^to  fix  the  attention  of  Friends,  aind  of 
readers  of  every  denomination,  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  divested  of  every  thing  technical  or  sectarian, 
in  either  sentiment  or  phraseology.    The  instances  are  exceed*, 
ingly  few  and  unimportant  in  which  the  Author's  religious, 
peculiarities  have  given  the  slightest  colour  to  his  statements  v 
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but  throughout  the  volume^  we  meet  with  abundant  marks  of 
a  catholic  spirit^  as  well  as  a  fervent  and  enlightened  piety. 

In  the  introductory  Essays  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
originality  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  Mr.  Gurney  has  content- 
ed himself  with  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  argument  pursued  by 
Lardner,  Paley»  and  Michaelis,  with  regard  to  the  credibility  and 
external  evidence  of  Revelation;  considering  that,  to  the  sincere 
inquirer,  those  evidences  which  are  the  matter  of  observation 
and  experience,  are  not  only  the  most  accessible  and  intelligi- 
ble^  but  the  most  satisfactory.  This  is  true  ;  but  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  such  a  work,  to  advert  to  the  lower  species  of  evi- 
dence, it  was  advisable  to  exhibit  it  in  all  its  force.  Mr.  Gur- 
ney commences  his  work  with  some  remarks  on  '  the  strong  ante- 
'  cedent  probability  of  a  Divine  Revelation.'  In  exposing  the  un- 
reasonableness of  infidelity,  this  consideration  may  have  its  use ; 
for,  in  fact,  the  bare  possibility  of  a  Revelation  lays  every  man 
under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  examine  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  All  presumptive  reasoning,  it  might  be 
shewn,  is  in  favour  of  a  Divine  interposition  of  this  nature. 
But  to  Mr.  Gurney^s  readers  in  general,  the  fact  that  a  Revela- 
tion  has  been  given,  will  probably  appear  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  self-evident,  than  the  hypothetical  probability  adduced 
in  support  of  the  fact ;  and  it  strikes  us  as  a  great  defect,  though 
a  very  common  one,  in  theological  reasonings,  to  attempt  to 
strengthen  indisputable  propositions  by  proofs  less  certain,  or  at 
least  less  obvious,  than  the  corollary  they  are  employed  to  es- 
tablish. The  entire  force  of  the  ^  priori  argument  in  favour  of 
the  credibility  of  Revelation,  which  Mr.  Gurney  has  glanced  at, 
few  of  his  readers  will  be  qualified  to  appreciate  With  regard  to 
the  believer,  it  is  superfluous.  To  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  scep- 
tical inquirer,  a  much  wider  view  of  the  subject  and  a  more 
extended  induction  would  be  requisite. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Gurney,  in  these  introductory  essays, 
has  not  had  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  the  class  of  readers  to  whom 
be  was  addressmg  himself.  There  are  two  very  different  objects 
which  a  writer  may  have  in  view  in  treating  of  the  evidence  of 
Christianity  :  the  one  is,  to  vindicate  it  against  the  attacks  of 
infidels,  to  expose  and  confute  their  objections,  and  to  satisfy 
the  doubts  of  tne  sincere  inquirer;  the  other  is.  to  arm  the  be- 
liever against  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  by  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  evidences  of  his  faith.  In  the  one  case,  in 
which  the  Writer  has  to  gain  over  a  jealous  enemy,  be  has  the 
choice  neither  of  his  ground  nor  of  his  weapons  ;  he  can  argue 
only  from  what  the  other  party  admits,  and  this  circumstance 
narfows  th^  bailis  of  his  reasonings.  He  has  to  set  out  with  a 
concession  infinitely  derogatory  to  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
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yet  subservient,  like  the  humiliation  of  its  Divine  Author  to,  its 
final  triumph,— the  concession,  for  argument's  sake,  that  its 
truth  is  questionable,  its  authority  capable  of  being  resisted. 
In  the  works  of  Lardner,  Paley,  Watson,  and  other  powerful 
Apologists,  Christianity  appears  placed  on  its  trial.  We  fully 
admit  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  world  to  such  writers, 
dnd  the  invaluable  nature  of  their  labours.  With  the  HorsB 
Paulinse  more  especially,  every  one  ought  to  be  familiar.  Still, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  different  style  of  treating  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  a  less  subdued  tone,  a  more  promment 
and  explicit  assertion  of  its  authority,  a  more  becoming  exhi- 
bition of  its  Divine  character,  are  desirable  in  works  addressed 
to  the  young  and  the  ingenuous,  to  religiously  disposed  per- 
sons, or  to  that  large  class  who,  having  no  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  are  yet  too  slenderly  provided  with  the 
means  of  repelling  infidel  cavils.  In  presenting  before  them  a 
general  view  of  the  deistical  controversy,  it  never  pught  to  be 
implied,  that  the  duty  of  believing  is  suspended  on  debateable 
points,  on  probabilities  and  rational  presumptions.  A  feeling 
of  uncertainty  may  otherwise  be  awakened  oy  the  very  process 
of  demonstration.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  tnat  the 
place  for  most  advantageously  treating  of  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  the  close,  rather  than  the  commencement  of  a  work 
like  the  present.  The  first  inquiry  that  naturally  presents  it- 
self, relates  to  what  the  religion  is ;  and  not  till  this  has  received 
its  solution,  are  we  prepared  to  enter  into  the  inquiry,  now 
become  all- interesting.  Is  it  true  ?  The  objections  of  the  in- 
fidel against  such  a  religion  are  then  seen  in  their  true  charac- 
ter, and  the  historic  and  presumptive  evidence  by  which  those 
objections  may  be  met,  assumes  its  proper  place  as  subordinate 
and  auxiliary  to  the  internal  evidence  by  which  Christianity 
commends  itself  to  every  man^s  conscience. 
Mr.  Gurney  thus  commences  his  fifth  Essay : 

*  Satisfied,  as  I  trust  tve  n&vo  are^  of  the  Divine  origin  of  that  holy 
religion  of  which  the  Law  was  the  introduction,  and  the  Gospel  the 
perfect  revelation,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  examine  a  very  important 

Question  ;  namely,  whether  the  record  of  our  religion  containea  in  the 
^Id  and  New  Testaments,  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  of  Divine  origin— « 
in  other  words,  whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  by  inqidlration 
of  God?*  '^'- 

Here^  it  is  supposed  that  the  reader  has  been  conducted  by 
the  chain  of  reasoning  in  the  preceding  essays,  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  *  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  God,' — that  is,  a  Di- 
vine religion, — yet,  without  being  precisely  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  religion,  or  being  satisfied  as  to  the  inspiration 
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oftbe  Scriptures,  on  which  the  fact  of  a  Revelation  hinges.. 
Such  a  state  of  mind,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  exist :  the  case, 
therefore,  is  purely  a  supposititious  one.  The  subject  of  the 
fifth  Essay  ought  to  have  come  under  consideration  immediately 
after  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  established.  But  we  object  less  to  this  defect  in  the  ar- 
rangement, than  to  the  way  of  stating  the  inquiry,  and  the  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  the  fictitious  reader  who  is  escorted  through 
ihe  different  branches  of  the  subject,  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
correct representation  which  it  gives  of  the  true  source  and  na-. 
ture  of  belief  or  unbelief  in  the  human  mind.  The  logical  pro-, 
fess  which  is  supposed  to  terminate  in  satisfaction  up  to  a 
given  point,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  reli- 
gious conviction  in  the  mind  of  a  sceptic ;  nor  is  it  by  piece* 
pieal  that  the  claims  of  Revelation  are  admitted  or  rejected. 
We  must  seriously  object,  also,  to  such  a  style  of  expression 
^s  the  Author's  candour  has  led  him  to  employ  at  pages  102 
and  103.  *  On  the  whole,'  he  says,  *  we  may  safely  accede  to 
'  the  sentiments  of  Archbishop  Newcome,'  &c.     And  again: 

*  Now  if  there  be  nothing  trivial  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  nothing 
really  erroneous  iq  the  Gospels,  the  objections  made  on  the  opposite 
supposition  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  will  fall 
to  the  ground  at  once.  Let  us,  however,  take  up  thac  opposite  sup- 
position, and  grant  for  a  moment,  that  one  or  more  of  the  evangelists 
tiave  actually  fallen  into  mistake  in  their  statements  of  some  minor 
circumstances,  and  that  certain  parts  of  Paul's  epistles  are  so  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  weight,  that  they  could  not  have  been  given  by  in« 
spiration.  Such  facts,  if  facts  they  were,  could  not  be  pleaded  against 
Ine  authority  of  the  Bible  in  general.  We  are  in  possession  of  positive 
evidence  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature,  that  the  writings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  inspired,  and  inspired  /or  the  purpose  of  promulgating  reli^ 
gioui  truth  ;  and  this  evidence  is  by  no  means  counteracted  by  the 
supposed  circumstance,  that,  in  the  composition  of  certain  small  parts 
of  their  works,  considered  to  be  tion-essential  in  reference  to  that  ooject^ 
they  were  left  to  the  unassisted  exercise  of  their  own  natural  powers*' 

.  If  we  understand  Mr.  Gurney  aright,  he  means  to  contend« 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  as  teachers  or  promul- 
gators of  religious  truth,  would  not  be  invalidated  b]f  their 
having  fallen  into  mistake  as  historians,  or  by  their  having  in* 
trbduc^d  into  their  writings,  some  references  of  a  private  and 
personal  kind, — as  1  Tim.  iv.  13.  With  regard  to  the  former 
case,  we  are  happily  under  no  necessity  of  arguing  the  point. 

*  Most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  referred  to  m  the  object 
'  tion,'  Mr.  Gurney  justly  remarks,  '  have  been  satisfactorily 

*  reconciled  on  critical  grounds ;  and  the  few  which  cannot  be 
'  so  readily  explained,'  he  adds,  in  terms  somewhat  too  Uxnid 
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^nd  qualifiedl*  '  would  probably  he  fouqd^  were  all  the  cireum- 
'  stances  precisely  known,  to  involve  no  real  error/  We  are 
really  not  aware  of  any  occasion  for  this  guarded  statement, 
this  admission  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  We  are  persuaded  that 
there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  ground  for  the  supposition  of 
error,  however  immaterial,  in  any  part  of  the  evangelical  nar- 
rative :  if  there  were,  we  admit  that  neither  the  veracity  nor  the  ■' 
inspiration  of  the  evangelist  would  be  disproved,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  document  would  be  greatly  deteriorated*  As  to  the 
objection  founded  on  the  personal  re^rences  in  the  Epistles,  it 
appears  to  us  scarcely  to  deserve  attention.  The  use  to  which 
Paley  has  turned  these  brief  and  scattered  notices,  shews  that 
they  are  not  unimportant  as  esiablishing  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apostolic  writings  and  the  truth  of  the  history.  And  there  is 
the  clearest  proof  that  the  plenary  Inspiration  to  which  the 
A  postle  lays  claim  in  delivering  the  will  of  Christ  to  the  churches, 
did  not  restrain  him  from  ad  veiling  to  topics  not  included  in 
the  instructions  with  which  he  was  Divinely  intrusted.*  Not 
only  does  Mr.  Gurney  appear  to  us  to  attach  too  much  weight 
to  this  objection,  which  he  satisfactorily  combats,  but  the  ex- 
pressions which  we  have  cited  are  adapted  to  leave  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers  a  painful  or  injurious  impression,  as  if  the 
Author  were  not  himself  perfectly  satisfied  by  his  own  reasonings. 
We  detest  and  deprecate  dogmatism,  but  tne  language  ofhesir 
tancy  and  indecision  is  not  less  to  be  reprobated  in  a  religious 
teacher.  Your  if,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  great  peace-mdcer ; 
but  sometimes  it  has  proved  a  great  mischief-maker. 

On  that  difficult  subject,  the  nature  of  Inspiration,  Mr.  Our- 
ney  makes'the  following  sensible  remarks. 

*  Much  discussion  has  arisen  among  theologians,  respecting  the 
degree  in  which  it  was  imparted,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  operated ; 
and  the  distinctions  which  have  been  formed  on  the  subject  are  at 
once  refined  and  numerous.  Inspiration,  I  would  submit,  is  the  com- 
munication to  the  minds  of  men  of  a  divine  light  and  influence,  by 
which  they  are  either  miraculouslv  informed  of  matters  before  un- 
known to  them,  or  by  which  ideas  already  acquired  through  natiiral 
means,  are  presented  to  their  memory,  and  impressed  on  their  feel- 
ings with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  clearness  and  force ;  and  by 
which,  further,  they  are  oflen  led  to  promulgate  to  others,  either  in 
speaking  or  in  writing,  that  which  has  been  uius  imparted  to  them- 
selves. Such  being  a  general  definition  of  Inspiration,  it  must  evi^ 
dently  vary  in  degree  and  in  the  method  of  its  operation,  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  acfay  and  the  subjects  to  which  it 
is  applied. 
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*  Wlien  the  ideas  communicated  to  the  inspired  person,  and  by  the 
inspired  person  to  others^  were  altogether  new*  and  his  "knowledge  of 
them  attained  only  through  an  immediate  and  supernatural  discovery, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  very  words  in  which  those  ideas  were  com- 
municated to  others,  must  also  have  been  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  1  conceive  to  have  been  the  case  with  tne  prophets 
wtien  they  found  themselves  constrained  to  predict  events  which  were 
not  only  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  futurity,  but  were  of  so  singular  a 
nature  that  they  were  probably  very  little  understood  by  those  who 
predicted  them.  See  for  example,  Isa.  vii.  14.  ix.  6.  iiii.  Such  also 
may  probably  have  been  the  case  with  Moses  when  he  described  the 
creation  of  the  world;  and  with  the  Apostles  when  they  communicated 
to  their  disciples  those  doctrinal  mysteries  of  which  their  knowledge 
was  derived  exclusively  or  principally  from  immediate  Revelation. 
But,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  more  simple  didactic  parts  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  to  the  greater  part  of  its  historical  narrative,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  sentiments  and  facts  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
writers,  were  promulgated  by  them  in  their  own  words,  under  the  es- 
pecial and  extraordinary  superintendence  of  that  Divine  Remem- 
brancer, who  by  no  means  superseded  their  natural  talents  and  ac- 
quired knowledge,  but  enlarged,  strengthened,  protected,  and  applied 
tnem.  Now  although  the  inspiration  under  which  the  several  parts 
of  Scripture  were  written,  may  have  been  differently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  characteristics,  yet,  if  these  premises  are 
correct,  we  may  safely  deduce  from  them  the  general  inference,  that 
the  xvhole  contents  of  the  Bible  are  of  Divine  authority* 

pp.  98— 100. 

That  Inspiration  varied,  both  in  degree  and  in  the  method  of 
its  operation,  is  manifest  from  several  passages  in  the  New 
Testament.*  There  vi^ere  '  diversities  of  gifts.'  Some  of  them 
appear  to  have  consisted  simply  in  the  inspiration  of  ideas, 
while  others  (the  gift  of  tonorues  more  especially)  must  have  in- 
cluded a  strictly  verbal  inspiration.f  There  can  be  no  pro- 
priety, therefore,  in  maintaining  that  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures 
were  written  under  the  same  kind  of  inspiration,  or  in  confound- 
ing, as  some  theologians  have  done,  inspiration  and  revelation. 
Mr.  Haldane,  in  his  Treatise  on  Divine  Revelation,  ventiures  to 
treat  all  such  distinctions  as  theories,  contending  himself  for  the 
wildest  of  all  theories,  the  absolute  dictation  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  every  word  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  To 
him,  Mr.  Gumey^s  views  would  doubtless  appear  not  less  here- 
tical than  those  of  Michaelis,  Doddridge,  and  Campbell,  and 
we  may  add  Beza  and  Luther.  Inspiration  must  diner  in  kind 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  inspired,  whether  it  be 


*  Rom.  xii.  6,  &c.  xiv.  2.   1  Cor.  xii.  4»  &c.  £ph.  iv.  7f  &c. 
f  Of  this  kind  of  inspiration  appears  to  have  been  the  Divine  aid 
promised  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  x.  19,  20. 
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thoughts,  words,  or  feelings ;  while  revelation,  properly  so 
called,  differs  altogether  from  either  kind  of  inspiration,  mas- 
mach  as  it  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  communi- 
cated by  angelic  messengers,  or  by  our  Lord  himself.  Nor 
would  the  revelation  have  been  the  less  true,  had  it  beeii 
originally  made  to  uninspired  men,  and  transmitted  to  us  in 
uninspired  writings.     Michaelis  justly  remarks,  that  '  if  the 

*  Deity  had  not  inspired  a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament, 

*  but  left  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  without  any  other  aid 

*  than  that  of  natural  abilities  to  commit  what  they  knew  to 

*  writing,  admitting  their  works  to  be  authentic  and  credible, 

*  the  Christian  religion  would  still  remain  demonstrably  the 

*  true  one.'*  But,  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophets  and 
the  Apostles,  we  have  a  security  that  the  Divine  Revelation 
which  they  have  transmitted  to  us,  has  not  been  mingled  with 
any  error  or  mistake.  For  instance,  all  that  was  requisite  to 
render  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  or  St.  John  a  faithful  record, 
was,  that  the  writer  should  accurately  recollect  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  pretence  for 
withholding  from  their  narratives,  even  had  they  been  unin- 
spired men,  the  credit  which  is  readily  given  to  Tacitus,  or 
Csesar,  or  Josephus.  But  as  they  might  have  fallen  into  mis- 
take through  defective  recollection,  it  was  specifically  pro* 
mised  by  our  Lord,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not  only  re- 
veal to  them  *  things  to  come,*  but  '  bring  all  things  to  their 

*  remembrance    whatsoever  he  had  said   unto   them.*      This 
miraculous  gift  of  memory  which  ensured  the  accurate  record 
of   what  was   past,    obviously   differed   from  the  miraculous 
discoveiy  of  future  things ;  and  both  of  these  differed  again 
from   that  miraculous  knowledge  of  language   by  which   the 
Apostles  were  qualified    both  to  speak  and  write  in  various 
tongues.     But  fcr  this,  although  the   Evangelists   had   been 
accurate  in  their  recollection,  we  should  not  have  the  security 
we  now  possess,  that  the  Greek  narrative  uniformly  conveys  the 
true  meaning  and  force  of  what  our  Lord  delivered  in  the  ver- 
nacular Syriac.    With  regard  to  the  Apostolic  historians,  then, 
-we  seem  to  have  what  approaches  to  a  verbal  inspiration,  since 
their  use  of  language,  not  less  than  their  recollection  of  our 
LomI'i  sayings  and  the  facts  connected  with  his  ministry,  was  the 
result  of  a  miraculous  influence.  The  revelation  contained  in  the 
-writings  of  St.  Paul  was  also  in  part  a  verbal  communication  from 
our  Lord  himself,  as  he  distinctly  intimates  ;t  and  for  all  the 
doctrines  he  inculcates,  he  claims  the  authority  attaching  to  him 
as  an  apostle  invested  with  miraculous  credentials.    We  have 

•  Vol.  L  p.  72.         -t  Gal.  i.  12.    1  Cor.  ii.  IS.     2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
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moreover  a  distinct  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles^  in  the  writings  of  another  apostle,  2  Pet.  iii.  16.    Their 
inspiration  can  never  be  explained  away,  with  any  shew  of  rea- 
son or  probability,  into  mere  superintendence,  much  less  into 
such  a  negative  kind  of  intervention  as  Warburton  contends 
for.   It  was  direct  or  immediate,  extraordinary,  and  miraculous. 
Of  this,  the  gift  of  tongues  was  at  once  a  sensible  proof  and 
a  symbol.    The  incontestible  fact,  that  the  apostles,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  were  suddenly  inspired  with  the  knowledge 
of  so  many  vernacular  dialects,  is  sufficient  to  establish  not 
merely  the  possibility  of  a  plenarjr  inspiration  of  a  prophetic 
nature,  but  to  obviate  every  objection  founded  on  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  mode  in  which  it  would  operate.     The  ex- 
ternal gifts  of  tongues  and  of  healing  were  evidently  designed 
as  outward   signs  of  that  internal  inspiration   by  which  the 
Apostles  were  constituted  *  the  foundation  of  the   Christian 
*  Temple,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.'* 
The  proof  of  the   Inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,    then,   appears  to  be   as  complete  as    could   be 
desired.     It  follows  necessarily  upon  the  establishment  of  their 
authenticity  and  genuineness ;  and  the  same  miraculous  attes- 
tation which  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  itself, 
proves  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Apostles  by  whom 
It  was   promulgated.    There  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in 
designating  the  whole  New  Testament  as  the  rule  of  faith,  the 
word  of  Christ.    There  seems  to  us  little  occasion,  then,  to 
make  use  of  any  such  argument  from  analogy  as  Mr.  Gurney 
employs  in  the  following  paragraph. 

<  That  the  Old  Testament  was  given  by  inspirationy  we  learn  from 
the  testimonies,  whether  more  or  less  direct,  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

*  That  the  New  Testament  was  also  of  Divine  origin,  we  may 
therefore  conclude  from  analogy. 

^  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  positive  evidence  which  the 
authentic  narrative  of  the  New  Testament  affords,  that  the  Apostles 
who  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  were  inspired ;  and  that  their  in- 
spiration was  of  a  very  exalted  kind,  we  infer  from  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  they  wrought  miracles.* 

The  analogical  conclusion,  we  say,  is  at  once  weak  uid 
superfluous ;  the  way,  too,  in  which  the  argument  is  sfhted, 
has  the  appearance  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  We  know  from 
the  New  Testament,  says  Mr.  Gurney,  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  given  by  inspiration ;  and  we  conclude  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament^  tibat  the  New  Testament  also  is  inspired. 


X  1  Cor.  xiv.  22. 
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Had  it  been  thus  stated :  We  know  from  the  declaration  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles^  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
were  inspired ;  and^  as  St.  Peter  classes  the  epistles  of  St* 
Paul  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  conclude  that 
they  were  inspired  also^-^the  argument  would  have  been 
legitimate ;  and  in  fact,  Mr.  Gurney  has  elsewhere  availed 
him^ielf  of  it.  But  the  independent  and  positive  evidence  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  both  external  and 
internal*  is  so  satisfactory  and  complete,  that  all  presumptive 
reasoning  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.  In  justice  to  Mr*. 
Qurney,  we  must  remark,  that  the  several  arguments  which  he 
adduces  in  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  are  much 
more  forcible,  and  his  minor  statements  more  decisive  and  un- 
equivocal, than  the  language  employed  in  his  recapitulation 
would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  After  pointing  out  the  m- 
temal  evidence  supplied  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  by  the 
discoveries  which  the  Scriptures  contain  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  by  the  unbroken  spiritual  harmony  which  pre- 
vails among  the  sacred  writers,  Mr.  Gurney  uakes  the  follow- 
admirably  just  and  practical  remarks. 

*  It  only  remains  for  me  toadducei  in  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  practical  effect  which  (under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit)  they  actuaUy  produce  ;  namely,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  aiid 
the  sanctification  and  edification  of  believers.     As  these  effects  are  to 
be  attributed   primarily  to  God  as  their  Author,  and  secondarily  to 
Christianity  as  the  religious  system  which  he  has  adapted  to  these 
ends,  so  are  they  found,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  to  arise  imme- ' 
diately  out  of  the  use  of  that  holy  book  in  which  Christianity  is  em- 
bodied. The  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  **  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.**   Such  is  the  declaration  of  an  apostle, 
and  such  is  the  fact.     Now,  the  believer  who  experiences  this  e£Pect 
to  be  produced  in  his  mind,  and  is  able  to  trace  it  to  the  Bible  as  the ' 
instrumental  cause^  enjoys  an  evidence  that  the  Sacred  Volume  has 
proceeded  from  God,  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  of 
which  the  most  ingenious  arguments  and  cavils  will  never  be  able  to 
dispossess  him.     He  finds  in  that  volume  a  mine  of  wisdom,  from  . 
which  he  is  constantly  deriving  instruction,  consolation,  and  spiritual 
improvement.     He  resorts  to  it  as  to  his  daily  food  ;  he  reverts  again 
and  again  to  the  same  passages  without  any  wearisome  sense  of  same- 
ness, and  seldom  without  deriving  from  them  important  practical  les- 
sons with  which  he  was  before  less  perfectly  acquainted.    Thus  is  he 
encouraged  and  strengthened  to  pursue  his  Christian  course;  and  the  . 
more  his  knowledge  of  divine  thmgs  and  the  limits  of  his  own  reli- 
gious experience  are  extended,  the  more  fully  he  is  persuaded  that 
the  contents  of  Scripture  are  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  celestial 
truths.     He  finds  in  himself  a  witness  qfftof)  their  realitu.  ^ 

*  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  Scripture,  which  the  Christian  derives  from  the  source  now  men* ' 
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tibaed,  ij,  in  fome  measure,  confined  to  himself  $  because  he  obtains 
it  ehiefljbj  watching  the  condition  and  progress  of  his  own  mind. 
But  thid  is  not  the  case  altogether ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
It  is  a  matter  of  external  observation,  when  the  sinner  is  turned  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  the  proud  man  humbled,  and  the  Christian 
character  formed.  It  cannot  be  concealed  from  others,  when  the  de- 
signed effect  of  an  acquaintance  with  Scripture  is  actually  produced 
in  the  individual ;  when  *•  the  man  of  God  is  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works."  Nor  can  any  one  who  entertains  a  just 
notion  o^  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  refuse  under 
such  circumstances  to  confess,  that  the  writings  from  the  use  of  which 
these  consequences  result,  have  originated  in  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  love  of  God.'    pp.  1 06— 108. 

It  is  no  inconclusive  evidence  of  their  Divine  orisrin,  Mr. 
Gumey  adds,  that,  in  the  Scriptures,   '  we  find  both  the  jounr 

*  dation  and  the  boundaries  of  all  secondarv  means  of  relio-ious 

*  iinproveaient.* 

*  That  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  exercised  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  is  a  principle 
which  will  probably  be  allowed  by  many  pious  Christians ;  yet  we  are 
not  to  forget,  that  when  that  ministry  is  most  ^iritual  in  its  origin, 
it  is  still  found  to  dwell  on  the  declsLrations  of  Scnpture.  The  purest 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as  thev  are  now  administered,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  application  of  those  materials  which  originated 
in  a  higher  and  more  plenarr  operation  of  the  same  Divine  influence. 
Thus,  also,  the  sentiments  wh'ich  dbiedy  edinr  in  the  writings  of 
modern  Christians,  are  precUely  tboee  wnriments  which,  in  their  ori- 

final  form,  have  been  expressed  by  pr^pSieis  and  apostles.  It  is 
)ivine  truth,  as  applied  to  the  hem  of  min  bv  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  converts,  sanctifies,  and  ecides :  aad  of  tlis  Dhine  iruih^  the 
only  authorized  record — a  reconi  ax  oooe  original  and  oooiplete— is 
the  Bible.'    pp.  lOS^  9. 

If  this  be  Quakerisoai.  we  are  fcirpy  to  assure  Mr.  Gumey, 
that,  on  this  point  at  ler.s;,  we  a:^  Fn^ads-  To  a  disregard  of 
the  Scriptural  connejdoB  beiw«-c  ii>e  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  iostnuKecuI  ci2se«  thai  word  which  is  Truth, 
almost  every  descripuoa  cf  riziJ^Ssja  owes  its  origin.  The 
written  Scriptures  azhi  ;r^  s&isAKnr  cj  she  word,  separated  from 
the  aseiK:  V  of  thai  Sf^t  «^<ck  V'c&e«^  all  in  all,  are  found  to 
be  alike  prv^iksis^  aoi  UMQi»est «  asMi  those  persons  who  as- 
cribe an  iabeKc:  edfctecor  t:  tfte  tutrvmeot,  or  look  for  any 
spiritual  eAcx*  irjdf^j«o«k  x  a  Dtrjae  Ageiicy,>re  chai^eable 
with  ar.  izSdel  ^c^atN^ssxr  sec  »:i:^  reiasoRahle  than  those  who 
iflr  cr.  h:i3te>iiai!e  ritfrwsacos*.    dr^fos*.  or  inspirations^  of 


w^^h  :1>?  rrrfil^i  «"I1  laii  ^'^^c-i  ^Ggd  ar?  not  the  substance 
ttii  'Jbi  rscix3«N     Ox  :i«{  osaec  ibuii*  a  Popi&h  rtgeneration^ 
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^  Bacramental  grace,  which,  while  it  seems  to  do  honour  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  sets  aside  his  word  as  the  medium  of  his  saving 
and  sanctifying  operations,  attributing  to  water  or  a  wafer  the 
moral  influence  of  truth,  and  substituting  a  sacerdotal  incanta- 
tion for  the  work  of  faith.  Scripture  and  Reason  alike  disown. 
The  office  of  the  sacraments,   we  hold  with  Calvin  to  be  *  pre- 

*  cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  of  God,  which  is  to  offer 

*  and  present  Christ  to  us,  and  in  him  the  treasures  of  his  hea- 

*  venly  grace;*  while,  on  our  part,  they  serve  at  once  as  a  solemn 
confession  and  pledge,  a  vow  uf  allegiance  and  a  significant 
memorial.  On  these  grounds,  and  on  that  of  their  Divine  ap- 
pointment, we  contend  for  the  obligation  of  observing  them. 

If  we  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  that  portion  of  the  volume 
which  has  given  us  the  least  satisfaction,  it  is  in  the  hope  that 
our  suggestions  may  lead  the  estimable  Author  to  reconsider 
the  passages  referred  to.  The  sixth  essay,  which  treats  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  attributes,  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  genu^ 
ine  theology  :  the  sentiments  are  strictly  Scriptural,  and  k  glow 
of  piety  is  diffused  over  the  whole,  which  is  but  too  seldom 
preserved  in  theological  treatises.      In  the  subsequent  essay, 

*  on  the  union  and  distinction  in  the  Divine  nature,'  we  have 
been  not  less  charmed  with  the  Author's  explicit  avowal  and 
defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  his  correct  method  of 
stating  it,  which  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  views  we  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  article.  While  the  primary  truth,  that  there 
18  no  other  God  than  Jehovah,  must  ever  be  held  sacred  on  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  *  it  is  on  the  same  authority,' 
Mr.  Gurney  remarks, '  that  we  admit  another  doctrine, — nanje- 

*  ly,  that  in  his  revealed  operations,  and  more  ^specially  in  the 

*  appointment  and  application  of  the  scheme  of  man's  redemp- 

*  tion,  God  has  manifested  himself  to  us  as  the  Father,  the  Son, 

*  and  the  Holy  Ghost/  The  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  tenth  Essay.  In  reference  to  the 
personality  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  afler  citing  numerous 
declarations  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Gurney  remarks  : 

*  Now,  if  the  inquiry  be  addressed  to  usy  Who  is  this  person  of 
whom  Christ  and  his  apostles  thus  bear  witness ;  who  teaches  and  con- 
soles the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  who  reproves  the  world  of  sin,  of  righte- 
ousness, and  of  judgement ;  whom  it  is  unpardonable  to  blaspheme, 
wicked  and  dangerous  to  tempt  and  to  grieve  ;  who  finds  his  temple 
ID  the  hearts  of  the  righteous ;  who  inspires  the  apostle,  speaks  by. 
die  prophet,  appoints  the  overseer,  calls  forth,  anoints,  and  directs  the 
evangelist;  who  distributes  to  his  people,  according  to  his  own  will,  those 
manifold  gif^s  and  graces  bv  which  the  church  is  edified,  and  the  cause 
of  truth  promoted? — the  nindamental  principles  of  our  religion,  and 
the  whole  aoalogy  of  Scripture,  will  assuredly  admit  but  of  one  an- 
swer. This  Person  is  God*. 
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'  *  God  18  a  Spirit.  Invisible^  and  spiritual  in  his  natorey  be  fills  his 
own  works :  he  exercises  over  them  an  unseen  but  powerful  influence : 
he  dwells  and  operates  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Nor  can  we  deny  the 
truth  of  the  converse  of  such  a  proposition— •namely*  that  the  Spirit 
who  fills  the  works  of  Deity,  who  exercises  over  them  on  unseen  yet 
powerful  influence,  who  dwells  and  operates  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is 
Uod*  **  Now,  THE  Lord  IS  that  Spirit,''  said  the  Apostle  Paul ; 
**  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  But  we  all 
with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  thb 
Spirit  or  the  Lord."  *    pp.  14*7»  8. 

Having  briefly  exhibited  the  Scriptural  evidence  that  the. 
Father  is  God,  that  the  Son  is  Goci,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
God,  Mr.  Gurney  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the  additional 
passages  in  which  '  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
'  whose  deity  is  thus  distinctively  and  separately  indicated,  are 
'  presented  to  our  attention  as  the  united  sources  of  the  Chris- 
'  tian's  help  and  consolation,  the  united  objects  of  the  Chris<» 
'  tian*s  belief  and  obedience.*  The  first  passage  cited  is  John 
xvi.  13, 14.,  on  which  are  founded  the  following  forcible  re- 
marks. 

<  If,  then,  I  am  asked,  who  is  to  guide  the  people  of  God  into  aD 
truth  i  I  answer,  on  the  authority  of  this  lummous  declaration.  The 
Spirii  of  Truth.  If  I  am  asked  again,  Wliose  wisdom  and  grace  does 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  administer  ?  it  is  on  the  same  authority  that  I  re- 
ply. The  wisdom  and  grace  of  the  Son  of  God,  And  if,  lastly,  the 
inquiry  be  addressed  to  me.  On  what  principle  can  we  say  that  it  is 
the  wisdom  and  grace  of  the  Son^  which  the  Spirit  administers  ?  this 
inquiry  also  is  fully  met  by  the  information  contained  in  our  text—, 
namely,  that  all  wisdom  and  grace  are  from  the  Father,  and  that, 
whatsoever  the  Father  hath,  is  the  Son's.  From  whom  then  does  the 
Christian  derive  the  strength  of  his  spiritual  life  and  the  hone  of  his 
sonl's  salvation  I  From  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  to  whom  does  he  owe  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise,  and  the 
return  of  a  faithfid  and  unhesitating  obedience  i  To  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  die  Holy  Spirit.'    pp.  1&,  9. 

The  other  texts  which  Mr.  Gurney  proceeds  to  illustraie, 
are  Eph.  iv.  4 — 6;  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 6;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14;  Luke' 
iii.  21,  22 ;  and  Matt,  xxviii.  29,  30.  In  noticing  the  last  of 
these,  the  Author  slightly  indicates  his  peculiar  view  of  the! 
rite,  by  remarking  that '  in  whatever  manner  we  may  here  iiip' 
'  terpret  the  ipoxticiple  baptizing — whether  we  understand  it  am 
*  denoting  merely  the  sign  of  conversion  or  the  act  of  convert-t 
'  ing  itself,' — the  doctrine  is  clear,  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  in  common  the  objects  of  the  CbnH 
tWA^  fidth  and  alle^ance.    la  the  following  paragraphi,  Mn- 
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Gurucy  adverts  to  *  the  order  of  that  relation  in  which  they 
'  stand  to  each  other,  and  the  distinct  offices  which  they  are 

*  respectively  described  as  bearing  in  the  glorious  economy  of 
'  the  Divine  dispensations/  This  is  ground,  however,  on 
which  we  fear  to  tread  ;  and  although  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  Mr.  Oumey's  statements  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy,  since 
they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  received  opinions  of 
theologians,  yet,  the  stress  laid  on  John  xv.  26,  as  a  proof  of 

*  the  subordination'  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,— 
that  mysterious  dogma  of  procession  which  has  agitated  con- 
tending churches, — we  think  far  from  judicious.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  have  been  highly  gratified  with  this  part 
of  our  Author's  work,  in  which  he  has  displayed  not  less  wis- 
dom than  piety  ;  and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  happiest  re- 
sults from  the  circulation  of  his  clear  and  Scriptural  state- 
ments. 

The  next  essay,  on  the  existence  and  personality  of  the 
Spiritual  Adversary,  is  not  less  admirable.  This  subject  has 
commonly  been  treated  under  the  general  head  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  angels,  considered  either  as  part  of  the  works 
of  God  or  as  the  agents  of  his  government.  The  ministry  of 
holy  angels  certainly  claims  a  place  among  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith;  but  the  character  and  agency  of  Satan  as  the 
author  of  evil,  form  a  distinct  topic,  and  one  of  such  primary 
importance  as  to  demand  a  separate  consideration.  In  this 
point  of  view,  systems  of  divinity  are  for  the  most  part  very 
defective  ;  and  Mr.  Gurney  will  have  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  Christian  public,  if,  by  his  Scriptural  and  explicit  man- 
ner of  treating  the  subject,  he  should  lead  divines  and  preachers 
to  give  this  topic  its  due  place*  not  merely  in  their  systems, 
but  in  their  discourses.  After  reviewing  the  Scriptural  evi-' 
dence,  Mr.  Gurney  expresses  bis  astonishment,  that  any  per* 
sons  professing  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  divinely  inspired^ 
and  laying  claim  to  the  character,  of  fair  interpreters  of  the. 
sacred  volume,  should  deny  the  personality  of  the  great  adver- 
sary. 

<  It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  neither 
err  nor  jeign  /  and  although  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  much ' 
of  poetry,  and  somethine,  perhaps,  of  allegory,  yet,  as  a  guide  to ' 
practice  and  to  doctrine,  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  code  ofprin*  '• 
dples  and  a  record  of  realities.    Besides,  the  descriptions  of  Satan 
are  to  be  found  principally  in  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  nai 
poeiumlf  but  either  historical  or  simply  didactic.    Never  were  there 
plaioer  or  more  unsophisticated  historians— historians  less  disposed 
to  jodii^e  in  fknciful  imagery  or  oriental  exaggeration— than  Mosei  ^ 
Of  tbe  &U9  evangelists,  who  have  se^erallyi  in  ihe^coune  ^  their  ki§*  ' 
iMtJM^ficeMitild'  to-  oar  ettentaon  the  fienenal  ebwmter  ind  epera^ ' 
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tions  of  Satan.  To  these  are  to  be  added,  Paul,  Peter,  James,  and 
Jude— -those  homely  yet  luminous  didactic  writers,  who,  as  well  as 
our  blessed  Lord  himself,  have  all  made  mention  of  the  devil,  not  as 
an  allegorical  figure,  but  as  a  powerful,  insidious,  malicious  being.* 

p.  17S. 

The  denial  of  the  personality  and  power  of  Satan,  Mr.  Gurney 
very  justly  represents  to  be  *  closely  connected  with  a  low  and 
•  inadequate  view  of  the  malignity,  the  depth,  and  the  dancrer 
'  of  sin.  The  essential  demerit  of  sin  is,  in  fact,  a  proposition 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  theological  science.  In 
false  views  of  this  subject,  the  Pelagian,  Socinian,  and  Antino-. 
mian  heresies  mainly  originate ;  and  unless  this  be  admitted  as 
a  first  principle  clearly  and  necessarily  deducible  from  the  Per- 
fection of  God,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  give  either  mean- 
ing or  coherency  to  any  system  having  the  least  pretension  to 
a  Scriptural  character.  The  fall  of  man  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Gurney  in  terms  which  appear  to  us  alike  clear  and  unexcep- 
tionable. 

*  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  the  fall  of  our  first  Parents  firom  a 
condition  of  natural  righteousness  to  one  of  natural  sinfulness, — from 
a  condition  in  which  he  was  the  heir  of  a  blessing,  to  one  in  which 
he  was  the  subject  of  the  curse, — toas  the  immediate  cause  of  a  moral 
degeneracy i  and  therefore  of  a  punisliahle  guilty  in  the  whole  family  of 
his  descendants/  p.  209. 

The  practical  observations  with  which  this  Essay  closes,  are 
highly  striking  and  impressive,  and  serve  as  an  excellent  pre- 
paration for  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  essay,  the  character  of 
the  Saviour.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  pursuing  any 
further  an  analysis  of  the  work,  but  we  must  make  room  for  a 
f|^w  more  detacned  extracts.  Mr.  Gurney  seizes  every  occasion 
to  bear  his  decided  testimony  to  the  true  and  proper  deity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  real  equality  and  unity  with  the  Father* 

<  The  Father  alone  knoweth  the  Son,  or  who  the  Son  is :  the  Son 
alone  knoweth  the  Father,  or  who  the  Father  is.  The  omniscient 
Father  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Son ;  and  the  Son  knoweth 
the  Father,  even  as  the  Father  knoweth  the  Son.  The  Son  glorifieth 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  elorifieth  the  Son.  All  those  perdons 
who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  me  Son'Sp  are  also  the  Father's ;  and  all 
those  persons  who,  in  the  same  sense,  belong  to  the  Father,  belong 
also  to  the  Son.  Whatsoever  things,  indeed,  are  possessed  by  the 
l^n,  are  of  necessity  the  Father's,  and  **  all  things  that  the  Father 
hath,''  are  the  Son's.  John  xvi.  15.  So  intimate  is  their  connexion— -i 
in  so  absolute  a  sense  is  it  true  that  the  Son  is  in  the  Father  andtho 
Fj^therin  the.  Son,— that  whosoever  believeth  in  the  Son,  believath. 
b^.  t^fs  Father;  whosoever  knoweth  the  Son,  knoweth  the  Father;! 
whQsdeyei:  seeth  the  Son,  .s^th  the  Father ;  to  whomsoever  the^Spa 
is  sbewn^  the  Father  is  shewn.    So  even  is  their  fellowibip  iathe 
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Divine  nature,  that  the  unity  of  mind  and  counsel  which  characteriieir 
the  equal  disciples  of  the  same  Lord,  is  compared  to  the  unity  which 
suhsists  between  these  tvoo — «  That  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are/* 
John  xvii.  11.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  much  more  striking  or  more 
evidently  unsuitable  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  any  mere 
creature,  than  the  familiar  use  which,  in  speaking  of  himself  and  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  our  Lord  has  made  of  the  pronouns,  %o^,  us^  our 
"  If  a  man  love  me,"  cried  Jesus,  "  he  will  keep  my  words :  And  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him*  and  make  our 
abode  with  him."  John  xiv.  ^3  This  is  a  mode  of  speech  with 
which  (as  it  relates  to  Deity)  nothing  that  I  know  of  can  be  justly 
compared,  but  the  phraseology  adopted  by  Jehovah  himself  in  the 
Old  Testament :  <'  Let  us  msike  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness."  Gen.  i.  26.  ''  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil."  iii.  22*' 

The  whole  of  the  third  part  of  this  Essay,  '  On  Christ  in 
*  his  Reign,'  will  afford  the  pious  reader  the  highest  edification 
and  delight.  We  have  never  read,  speaking  accordins:  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  an  argumentative  defence  of  the  divi- 
nity of  our  Lord,  so  calm,  so  dignified,  so  pure  from  controver- 
sial asperity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  instinct  and  glowing  with 
love  to  the  Saviour.  In  the  very  spirit  of  the  beloved  disciple, 
the  Author  seems  to  dwell  on  the  glories  of  the  Lamb  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  ;  and  the  rich  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence, direct  and  indirect,  promiscuously  scattered  throughout 
Scripture,  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith,  leaves  on  the  mind  an  impression  of 
triumphant  satisfaction,  answering  to  that  noble  confession 
with  which  Mr.  Gumey  closes  the  essay. 

'  For  my  own  part,  I  may  venture  to  acknowledge  a  firm  convic* 
tioD,  (grounded  on  long  continued  study  and  reflection,)  that  I  must 
either  give  up  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself,  or  allow  tne  absolute  and  eternal  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  choosing  my  alternative,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
hesitate ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  the 
truth  of  Christianity  rest  on  a  basis  which  the  profoundest  thought 
and  widest  investigation  serve  only  to  establish ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  glorious  doctrine  of  <'  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,*'  although, 
as  to  its  mode^  mysterious,  will  ever  be  considered  worthy  of  all  ac* 
ceptation,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  depth  of  their  oa- 
tural  degradation,  and  know  their  need  of  an  omnipotent  Redeemer.' 

We  must  hastily  dismiss  the  eleventh  essay,  on  Redemption, 
not  as  being  of  inferior  interest,  but  because  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  much  further  citation.  It  is  divided  into  three  sectiona: 
in  the  first,  Mh  Gumey  states  with  admirable  dearneaa  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  in  the  second,  he  treats 
of  the  merits  and  advocacy  of  Christ ;  in  the  third,  *  of  the 
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il  j^,  >^iirit,'  he  takes  a  view  of  our  Lord's 

Jt  .;r»udi  illuminator '  as  well  as  *  spiritual 

o  .  .^.      It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 

..Old,  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  car- 
.^;r!cation  by  faith,  from  the  member  of  a 
•  \oui  there  nas  generally  been  understood 
c**tinct  if  not  unscriptural  notions  on  that 
s'»\  statement  which  we  hesitate  to  approve  oc- 
<.\\  where  Mr.  Gurney  represents  the  sacrifice  of 
\  ^*  »rice  paid  not  only  for  the  redemption  of  sinners, 
.V  /atpounng  of  the  Spirit.*    We  object  to  this  lan- 
^v   because  it  confounds  what  Mr.  Gurney  has  taken 
*^i*tinffuiBh, — the  propiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which 
'  •>rice  of  our  ransom  or  redemption,  as  being  •  the  means 
\hich  the  Father  saw  fit  to  provide  for  the  satisfac- 
^•*  ^f  his  justice '  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner, — and,  the 
"?s  aud  advocacy  of  Christ,  of  which  the  outpouring  of  the 
'^rit  was  the  first  fruits.      But  a  second  and  more  important 
Section  is  founded  on  the  incorrect  application  which  is  here 
^ade  of  the  metaphor  of  price  or  purchase,  to  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel-    It  is  true,  that  he  who  ransoms  a  captive  may  be 
^id  to  buy  his  liberty ;  and  the  party  accepting  of  the  ransom 
mi^  be  said  to  sell  either  the  person   or  the  freedom  of  his 
pri^ncr  or  slave  for  an  equivalent.     But  the  mercy  of  God  is 
j^  and  unpurchased ;  he  receives  no  equivalent  for  the  bles- 
tf'ug«  he  bestows.     It  is  in  the  character  of  a  Moral  Governor 
onlv  that  he  exacts  or  accepts  a  propiatory  sacrifice,  to  declare 
lii«*  justice  and  his  holiness  ;   and  in  this  reference,  our  Lord 
ctjiuiiot  be  properly  represented  as  paying  a  price,  but  as  en- 
during a  penalty.    We  are  justified  as  cnminals ;  we  are  re- 
tltfKf^med  as  the  captives  of  sin ;   we  are  constituted  heirs  of 
heaven  as  children  of  God's  family.    It  is  not  heaven,  but  the 
(/hurch  itself  that  is  the  "purchased  possession.''    It  is  not 
our  pardon,  but  our  souls  that  are  bought  with  a  price.    The 
Soriptures  employ  these  and  other  metaphors  to  describe,  un- 
dur  different-  views,  man's  redemption ;  but  we  must  guard 
iigaiust  running  one  metaphor  into  another.    Statements  sub- 
Htantially  true,  but  grossly  improper  in  their  phraseology,  and 
very  liable  to  misconception,  have  originated^in  the  disregard 
of  those  limitations  beyond  which  figurative  language  ceases 
to  be  either  appropriate  or  true  ;  and  from  a  confusion  of  ideas 
on  this  point  has  resulted  a  metaphorical  patchwork  bearing 
little  more  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers, 
tluin  the  literal  translation  of  idiomatic  expressions  does  to  the 
true  force  of  the  original. 
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In  Mr.  Gurney's  views  of  regeneration,  we  fully  coincide ; 
and  when  he  remarks  that  '  Divine  grace  is  omnipotent/  he 
admits  all  that  we  are  disposed  on  that  point  to  contend  for. 
We  rejoice,  too,  to  find  him  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 

'  Christianity,'  he  remarks,  *  is  a  social  religion :  its  virtues  are  of 
a  character  at  once  binding  and  diffusive.  And  amidst  all  the  fruits  of 
the  Spjrity  there  is  none  so  delightful  and  so  distinguishing  as  that 
holy  love  of  which  God  in  Christ  is  the  first  object^  and  all  mankind 
the  next,  and  which  more  especially  unites  in  tne  bands  of  the  fellow* 
ship  of  the  Gospel  those  persons,  of  whatsoever  name  or  profession, 
who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  are  baptized  <<  by  one  Spirit  into 
one  bodyJ*  Theirs  is  the  **  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace** 
— '*  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  this  communion  ex* 
tends  itself  from  the  church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant.  It 
already  brings  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  its  full  per&ction  will 
be  known  in  that  glorious  day  when  the  number  of  God's  elect  shall 
be  completed  ;  (Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;) — when  all  distinctions  of  peculiar 
opinion  shall  be  for  ever  lost  among  them  ;  and  when  the  universal 
society  of  saints  and  angels  shall  unite  in  rendering  unto  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb  the  same  eternal  tribute  of  obedience,  thanks* 
giving,  and  praise.'  p.  476. 

Between  those  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and 
those  who  regard  him  only  as  a  creature,  Mr.  Gurney  remarks, 
there  is,  plainly,  an  '  infinite  difference,*  one  *  that  admits  of 
'  no  compromise.'     But, 

<  liow  numerous,  how  powerful,'  he  adds,  *  are  those  doctrinal  points 
in  religion  which  are  entertained  in  common  by  the  sreat  majority  of 
tiie  Christian  world  1    One  principal  object  which,  in  the  labonous 

Jet  interesting  task  of  composing  the  present  volume,  I  have  always 
ept  in  view,  has  been,  to  develop  these  points  of  union.  I  have  de* 
sired  to  shew  to  my  fellow-believers  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ-— 
Bpo^in  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants — Calvinists  as  well  as  Armi« 
pjims — dissenter^  fts  well  as  members  of  the  various  established 
charch^ST— the  strength,  fhe  breadth,  and  the  saving  efficacy  of  those 
great  features  of  Divine  Truth  in  which  they  all  agree.  May  this 
main  agreement— an  agreement  which  embraces  everv  thing  abso^ 
Tutdy  essential  in  religion — be  more  and  more  accompanied  by  gentle* 
ne839  kindness,  forbearance,  and  candour,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
^  anity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Of  this  unity  of  the 
fipiric,  founded  as  it  is  on  an  essential  unity  of  doctrine,  one  principal 
result  ought  surely  to  be,  our  joint  and  common,  or  at  least  our  cor^ 
reqionding  and  harmomous  efforts  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the 
jfortd.'  p.  564. 

We  have  passed  over  the  twelfth  essay, '  on  faith  and  obedi- 
*  ence/  and  must  not  now  return  to  it.  We  had  marked  seve- 
ral other  passages  for  extract,  but  further  citation  cannot  be 
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necessary^  as  few  of  our  readers  who  place  any  confidence  in 
our  judijement,  will  hesitate  to  put  themselves  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Gurney's  volume.  On  contrasting  these  Essays  with 
the  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  that  lately  came  under  our 
review,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  immeasureable 
superiority  of  the  present  Writer  in  true  wisdom  to  our  English 
{Sophocles.  Those  words  of  holy  writ  have  forcibly  occurred 
to  us :  *'  The  meek  will  He  guide  in  judgement,  the  meek  will 
JBLe  teach  his  way."  There  is  a  spirit  pervading  Mr.  Gurney's 
volume,  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  influence  under 
which  it  has  been  composed.  But  the  contrast  between  the  two 
works  is  more  especially  interesting  as  they  may  both  be  consi- 
dered as  reflecting  in  some  measure  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  times  That  Quakerism  has  undergone  some  important 
modifications,  on  the  one  hand,  since  the  time  of  Milton,  Mr. 
Gurney  will  readily  admit;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
persuaded  that,  had  our  great  Poet  lived  at  this  era,  he  would 
never  have  put  forth  opinions  so  crude  and  erroneous.  Nay, 
we  cannot  help  imaginincr  that  an  acquaintance  with  John 
Joseph  Gurney,  instead  of  the  Quaker  Ellwood,  might  not  only 
have  had  a  happy  influence  on  Milton's  religious  tenets,  but 
have  led  to  the  composition  of  a  nobler  poem  than  Paradise 
Reo:ained. 

■  V  »  ' 

Art.  II.  1.  lays  of  the  Minnesingers  or  German  Trouhadours  of  the 
Txvelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuties-  illustrated  by  Specimens  of 
the  Contemporary  Lvric  Poetry  of  Pn»vence  and  oilier  Parts  of 
Europe:  with  historicul  and  critical  Notices  and  Kn^ravings  frona 
the  MS.  of  the  Minnesin^trs  in  the  King^s  Library  at  Paris,  and 
from  other  Sources.  Smull  8vo.  pp.  S^^S.  Price  148.  London^ 
1825. 

2.  The  Songs  of  Greece^  from  the  Roman  Text  edited  by  M.  C. 
Fauriel,  with  Additions.  Trannlated  into  English  Verse,  by 
Charles  Hrinsley  Sheridan.  Small  Svo.  pp.  Ixxii.  314.  Price  1S9. 
London,  1825. 

npO  the  specimens  of  Russian,  fiatavian,  and  Spanish  popu* 
.-*-  lar  poetry  with  which  Mr.  Bowring  has  gratified  the 
public,  the;se  two  volumes  may  be  considered  as  adding  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Greek  Anthology, — bearing  respectively  very  dif- 
ferent dates,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  referrible  to  a  similar  era 
in  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  Greece,  in  Russia,  and 
in  Spain,  it  is  as  yet  but  the  thirteenth  century.  Those  coun- 
tries have  overslept  themselves  half  a  dozen  centuries*  and  they 
are  but  now  beginning  to  awake  to  the  light  which  dawned  in 
the  twelfth  century^  burst  forth  with  morning  brilliancy  in  the 
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sixteenth,  and  is  now  we  trust,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  zenith  from  which  it  shall  never  decline. 

The  Minnesingers,  or  Love-singers  of  Germany,  were  con- 
temporary with  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Troubadours.  The 
most  splendid  era  of  early  German  poetry  opens  with  the  Sua- 
bian  dynasty  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  age,  the  infant  literature 
found  a  zealous  patron.  His  niece  had  married  Raymond  fie- 
renger  III.  Count  of  Provence,  and  to  his  acquaintance  with, 
the  Proven§al  poetry  we  must  ascribe  his  literary  taste.  An* 
epigram  is  extant,  in  the  Provencal  tongue,  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  by  this  Imperial  Maecenas,  which  is  curious  as 
a  commentary  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 

I 

'  I  like  a  cavalier  Frances, 

And  a  donna  Catalan ; 
The  good  faith  of  the  Genoese^ 

And  breeding  Castillan ; 
The  Provence  songs  my  ears  to  pleasCf 

The  dance  of  the  Trevisan ; 
The  graceful  form  of  the  Aragonese^ 

The  speech  of  Sicily,  (?)  * 
The  hands  and  face  oi  the  Angl^se, 

And  a  page  of  Tuscany.' 

By  some  writers,  this  little  piece  has  been  ascribed  to  Fre- 
deric II.,  who  was  not  less  distinguished  as  the  patron  of  lite* 
rature.  He  was  educated  in  Sicily,  and  was  also  a  writer  in 
the  Provencal  tongue.  In  Italy,  where  he  almost  constantly 
resided,  he  revived  the  academy  of  Salernum  ;  he  promoted  the 
study  of  Grecian  and  Arabic  learning,  and  his  active  exertions 
were  directed  towards  imparting  to  his  German  subjects  the 
benefit  of  the  Southern  schoob.  By  the  extinction  of  the 
Suabian  dynasty  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  school  of  the  Minnesingers  was  deprived  of  that  royal  pa- 
tronage to  which  it  appears  to  have  owed  its  existence  and  its 
celebrity ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  witnessed, 
a  total  revolution  in  the  literature  of  Germany.  The  church 
bad  regained  its  power  over  the  public  mind.  The  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  by  which  Provence  and  Languedoc 

^  We  have  ventured  this  as  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  unio* 
telligible  libe  as  given  by  the  Editor,  supposing  La  Perla  JuUiana 
to  have  been  in  the  original.  La  Parta  Siciliana.  La  Cour  de  Kas» 
telktna  is  rendered  by  the  Editor,  *  Castilian  dignity  ;'  we  rather  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  courtesy  or  breeding,  and  that  onrar  is  good  faith. 
We  have  endeavoured,  in  our  rude  rhymes,  to  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  quaint  form  of  the  originaK 
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Were  laid  waste,  had  put  to  flight  the  Moses  of  Provence ;  and 
by  the  wars  and  disorders  produced  or  fanned  by  sacerdotal 
ambition  or  monkish  intolerance,  Germany  was  again  thrown 
back  into  barbarism. 

*  It  was  not  at  the  Imperial  court  only,  howevert  that  the  taste  for 
poetry  was,  in  its  day  of  prosperity,  cultivated.  **  Germany,  about 
the  time  of  Frederic  II.,  began,"  as  M.  Schlegel  observes,  *<  to  a- 
bound  more  than  ever  in  petty  princes ;  in  sovereigns  whose  dominions 
were  too  insignificant  to  occupy  the  whole  of  their  attention,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  at  full  lebure  to  think  ofprocurins  for  their  courts 
the  ornaments  of  music,  poetry,  and  the  arts.  These  were  the  real 
patrons  of  German  literature.  It  was  thus  that  vast  assemblages  of 
muistrels  and  poets  were  collected  around  the  courts  of  the  Xiand- 
grave  of  Thuringia,  and  still  more  of  the  Austrian  Babenbergs." 
Suabia  and  German  Switzerland  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
sources  whence  the  poetry  of  the  Minnesingers  flowed ;  but  the  same 
taste  was  more  or  less  diffused  all  around,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  various  other  dialects  were  used  by  the  Minnesingers, 

although  nearly  all  that  has  come  to  us  is  Siiabian. Accidental 

circumstances  alone  probably  have  deprived  us  of  a  great  variety  of 
early  poetry,  of  the  same  character,  in  all  the  various  Teutonic  dia- 
lects. Even  the  Dutch  was,  according  to  Kinderling,  very  early 
cultivated  as  a  poetic  language;  much  earlier,  indeisd,  than  Mr. 
Bowring  seems  to  have  been  aware.  The  court  of  Herman  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia  was  a  principal  focus  of  attraction  for  the  literature 
of  his  age;  and  it  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  Suabian  dialect 
^ould  have  been  exclusively  adopted.  Similar  patronage  was  be« 
stowed  at  the  Austrian,  Bohemian,  and  other  courts ;  and  the  names 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  and  some  others  of  the  Imperial  Family,  of 
Count  Frederic  of  Leiningen,  Count  Otho  of  Bottenloube,  Otho  TV. 
Margrave  of  Brandenburjg,  Wenzel,  King  of  Bohemia,  Henry  IV. 
Duke  of  Breslau,  John^  Doke  of  Brabant,  &c.  make  the  Germaik 
catalogue  of  r(^l  and  noble  poets,  as  distinguished  as  that  of  the 
Troubadours.    The  number  of  humbler  minstrels  is  immense.' 

pp.  104^— 8* 

In  like  maimer,  the  counts  of  Barcelona  and  nlon^chs  of 
Aragon  distinguished  themselves  as  patronis  of  th&  Proven^j^bl 
bards ;  and  modern  times  have  a£Fbrded  an  illustriotis  instance 
of  a  similar  spirit  in  the  petty  sovereign  of  Weimar.  On  coin- 
paring  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Miunesing6)r8  with  that  of  the 
Troubadours,  the  Editor  thinks  that  the  distinctive  features  I5f 
the  Suabian  minstrels  apj^ear  in  a  liiore  subdued  and  delicate 
tone  of  feeling :  if  less  classical,  they  are  inbf^  natural,  Unh 
metaphysical,  and  mor6  chaste,  tender,  and  animated.  Neither 
ihe  canzos  not  the  sirventes  of  the  Troubadours  nor  theya&&atix 
of  the  Trouveres,  M.  Sismondi  remarks,  can  be  read  without  a 
blush.    The  poetry  of  QermaAy  is  much  less  exceptionable  in 
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this  respect, — less  Southern,  or,  may  we  say  ?  less  Oriental  in  iU 
character.  This  fact  is  remarkable,  and  favours  the  opinioti 
which  we  threw  out  in  a  recent  article  as  to  the  superiority  of  tht 
German  tales  in  point  of  morality  over  the  novelists  of  Southern 
Europe.  Whatever  national  characteristics  may  distinguish  the 
different  schools  of  minstrelsy ,  they  must  all,  however,  be  consi- 
dered as  having  had  a  common  and  nearly  simultaneous  origin, 
resulting  from  that  general  impulse  which  appears  to  have  bee& 
given  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  development  of 
mind  among  the  newly  settled  European  states  towards  tbe 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century*  The  earliest  lyric  poet  of  tbip 
era,  William  IX.  Count  of  Poictou,  was  born  in  1070,  and  died 
in  1126.  The  polished  style  and  metrical  symmetry  of  bill 
compositions  prove  that  the  Provencal  dialect  was  no  longer  a 
new  or  unformed  language.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  acquired 
a  distinct  character  so  early  as  the  eighth  century.  But  the 
first  rude  efforts  of  the  Provencal  bards  cannot  be  assigned  to 
an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the  tenth.  The  precise 
date,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix;  and  it  is  important  only  as 
affording  some  clew  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  ha4 
their  birth.  Neither  the  capture  of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  VI.,  nor 
the  accession  of  Raymond  Berenger  to  the  earldom  of  Pro* 
vence,  will  in  itself  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Proven^ 
poetry.  The  opinion  espoused  by  both  Sismondi  and  Ginguehi 
deduces  its  pedigree  from  the  Arabians  of  Spain.  But  these 
writers,  in  common  with  most  of  those  who  contend  for  the 
Eastern  origin  of  the  minstrelsy  and  romance  of  the  times  of 
chivalry,  confound  the  genealogy  of  fiction  with  the  history  of 
literature.  When  we  have  traced  up  a  tradition  or  legend  to 
its  Arabian,  Oreek,  or  Scandinavian  source,  what  have  we  done 
towards  illustrating  the  causes  which  govern  the  development 
of  genius  ?  Little  or  nothing, — any  more  than  the  appearance 
of  Dante  is  accounted  for  by  the  monkish  legends  of  which  he 
availed  himself  in  his  great  poem,  or  than  Paradise  Lost  is  to 
be  resolved  into  the  dramatic  mysteries  of  a  preceding  age.  Tha 
theory  which  deduces  the  Provengal  poetry  from  the  Aloors,  in 
combated  with  considerable  ingenuity  by  the  present  Editor. 
Father  Andrez,  who,  in  his  work  ''  DelV  Origine  e  de  Progressl 
d'  ogni  Letteratura,''  first  started  the  hypothesis,  ventures  t6 
fix  me  very  era  when  the  gallant  knights  of  Southern  Franc^ 
became  acquainted  with  the  songs  of  the  Moors,  at  the  taking 
of  Toledo  in  1086. 

*  Unfortunately,'  it  is  remarked,  *  M.  Raynouard  has  published 
a  Provencal  poem  anterior  to  1000.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  Spaniards 
.tkema^yeB^  with  whom  diese  French  knights  foughti  and  whose  lit^- 
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rature,  though  at  a  much  later  period^  has  the  most  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Moors,  have  nothing  m  the  least  approaching  to  the  cba- 
ntcter  of  the  Troubadour  poetry  till  they  imitated  it  in  later  ages ; 
and  moreover,  the  earliest  school  of  Spanish  poetry  is  that  which 
bears  least  affinity  to  the  Oriental. 

.  '  It  is  almost  vain  to  ask,  upon  what  grounds  this  supposed  deriva- 
tian  of  the  Provencal  love-songs  from  the  Arabs  could  rest.  One 
would  naturally  be  at  a  loss  to  think  it  probable,  that  a  poetry  founded 
on  a  devoted  idolatry  of  woman  and  her  absolute  supremacy  in  the 
social  system,  should  have  sprung  from  a  people  whose  principles  lead 
to  conclusions  totally  the  reverse ;  or  that  those  of  the  Christians 
who  fled  to  mountain  fastnesses,  and  only  met  their  Moslem  foes  for 
deadly  combat,  should  make  them  their  masters  in  the  fine  arts. 
When,  indeed,  the  Christians  afterwards  gained  the  ascendancy,  the 
population  might  be  expected  to  have  imbibed  much  of  the  manners 
and  perhaps  the  literature  of  their  late  masters.  So,  in  fact,  it  turned 
out;  but  the  character  of  this  early  Castiiiao  literature  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  Troubadours.  Both  Moors  and  Spaniards 
must  have  considerably  assimilated  during  so  long  a  period  of  inter- 
mixture. For  instance,  the  Arabs  learned  to  raise  their  women  to  a 
rank  in  society  approaching  that  which  they  enjoyed  among  the 
C%ristians> — though  not  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  allusions  to  the 
state  of  females  in  Conde's  compilations  from  the  Arabian  documents 
are  strictly  Oriental ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  schools  of  mathe- 
inatics,  physics,  and  philosophy,  were  resorted  to  by  the  studious  of 
all  religious  denominations.  But  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  attribute  to 
them  such  an  influence  as  is  asserted  over  the  poetic  genius  and  social 
relations  of  distant  European  countries,  at  a  time  when  the  same 
{NTinciples  were  at  work  every  where  in  giving  the  spring  to  civiliza- 
tion and  the  culture  of  the  mental  faculties.  M.  Ginguen6  will  not 
^ven  allow  the  smiling  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature>  the  joy- 
ous revellings  in  the  genial  influences  of  spring,  the  delights  of  fields, 
of  flowers,  of  brooks  and  groves,  to  be  natural  ornaments  of  poetic 
imagination : — "  tout  cela  est  oriental.^* 

*  What  is  the  intiernal  evidence  on  which  the  supposed  derivation 
of  Troubadour  poetry  from  the  Arabs  rests?  Father  Andrez  admits 
it  to  be  true,  that,  in  the  compositions  of  the  Provencals,  there  is  no 
discernible  vestige  of  Arabian  erudi^on,  nor  any  sign  of  their  having 
formed  themselves  on  the  poetry  of  the. Arabs.  But  he  adds :  «  Nei- 
tjber  does  it  appear  that  they  were  better  acquainted  with  the  works 
V>f  the  Grepks  and  Latins,  nor  have  they  made  any  use  of  the  Gre- 
jcian  fables  and  of  the  ancient  mythology."  '  His  admission  would 
probably  he  considered  sufficient  to  destroy  his  theory;  but,  un- 
luckily, this  passage  shews  that  Father  Andrez,  like  many  other 
writers  on  Provencal  poetry^  in  reality  knew  very  little  of  it»'or  he 
would  be  aware  that  it  contains  almost  as  many  references  to  classi^- 
jcal  heroes  and  stories  as  to  those  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Re- 
ierences  to  the  mythological  tales  of  Ovid  are  frequent.  Oh  the 
Other  hand^  there  are  scarcely  any  allusions  to  Arabian  or  Moorish 
language,  customs,  or  feelings*  thtoughout  the  whole  body  of  pok 
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Kshed  Troubadour  poetry,  though  there  is  scarcely  another  country 
t»f  which  the  same  can  be  said. 

*  Between  the  Spanish*  Arabian  poetry  and  the  later  Castih'an  alone 
it  there  any  great  affinity ;  and  nothing  is  more  widely  removed  from 
the  French  Troubadour,  than  the  Castilian  school,  till  about  the 

6fteenth  century,  when  it  began  to  be  imitative The  earliest 

efforts  of  the  Castilian  poets  are  of  an  epic  cast,  abounding  chiefly  in 
military  adventure,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  detached 
scenes  of  the  exploits  of  the  Cid  and  other  warriors.  This  seems  the 
genuine  early  national  school  of  Castilian  poetry.  It  has  no  feature 
m  common  with  the  Provencal  or  Catalan  Troubadours,  and  scarcely 
any  affinity  to  the  Oriental  schools.  Next  come  the  ballads  of  chi« 
valry  founded  on  the  French  romances,  which  are  probably  none  of 
them  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Soon 
after  commenced  the  era  of  the  later  Spanish  romances,  pastoral 
ballads,  &c.  so  justly  admired,  and  of  the  Trobador  or  Amatory 
school  of  Spain,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  merely  imitative  of  the 
later  e£Purts  of  the  Proven^aux  and  Italians.  Last  in  date  are  the 
ballads  of  the  proper  Moorish  school,  which  belong  to  the  age  when 
the  Spanish  power  was  finally  overwhelming  the  Moorish  dynasty  and 
entering  on  the  seats  of  their  luxury  and  ease':  of  these  it  has  been 
aaid  with  truth,  they  '*  live  like  echoes  about  the  ruins  of  Moorish 
greatness.''  *  pp.  S7 — 4?5. 

Yet,  while  we  discard  the  notion  of  the  Spanish- Arabian 
origin  of  the  Provengal  poetry  and  romance,  we  seem  to  have- 
abundant  evidence  that  they  had  their  birth  in  that  part  of 
Spain,  or  rather  Catalonia,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
France,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  present  Writer 
remarks,  that,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Provencal  glory,  its 
court  had  enjoyed  the  most  intimate  union  with  that  of  Barce- 
lona; and  on  the  accession  of  Count  Alfonso  II.  tp  the  throne 
ofAragon,  the  'empire  of  love  and  poetry' became  extended 
over  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  western  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  Catalan  is  a  genuine  Romance  tongue,  more  ancient 
than  the  Castilian,  and  bearing  the  closest  aflSnity  to  the  Li- 
mousin. Notwithstanding  that  the  Provengal  was  used  at  the 
tpurt,  and  many  of  the  Spanish  poets  wrote  in  it,  the  Catalan 
Trbubadours  are  represented  to  have  been  numerous,  though 
f^^w  of  their  compositions  have  come  down  to  us.  But  Pro* 
Tence  appears  to  have  been  the  nursery  of  the  infant  litera- 
ture. 

• 

'  The  gajr,  smiling  climate  of  the  South  of  France,'  remarks  the 
present  AVriter,  '  seemed  to  combine  with  the  superiority  and  free- 
,dom  of  its  political  institutions  to  call  forth  the  earliest  fruits  of 
tMveXry  aind  its  attendant  song.  *<  In  the  middle  age,'^  says  Papon-, 
la  his  General  History  of  Provence,  *<  there  were  more  free  persons 
ID  ProTjence  ihaa  in  any  other  iMroviobe ;  and*,  thd  revolutions  in  the 
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momtety  having  nude  themielres  much  lev  fleniiUy  ftlt  Atre^  onr 
towns  were  able  to  maintain  their  municipal  administration.  If  the 
edamities  of  the  times  occasioned  any  interruption,  they  recovered 
themsehres  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 
As  early  as  the  biM;inning  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  were  in  pes- 
iessron  of  a  form  of  government  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  which 
bad  been  given  them  by  the  Romans.'^  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  tenth  century,  while  Northern  France  was  a  prey  to  intestine 
eottimotions,  Provence  and  part  of  Burgundy  and  its  dependencies 
bad  enjoyed  repose  under  the  mild  rule  of  Conrad  the  Pacific  Per- 
haps we  may  even  look  higher  up,  and  trace  the  superior  cultivation 
of  some  of  the  Southern  states  to  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  the 
Burgundians,  which  certainly  formed  the  most  equitable  and  mild  of 
the  codes  established  on  the  basis  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  The 
emtrts  of  the  Berengers,  the  sovereigns  of  Ca^onia  and  part  of 
SiNiUiem  France,  became  the  principal  nurseries  of  the  opening 
talent,  and  the  centre  of  union  with  other  European  nations.  The 
period  of  their  power  embraces  the  whole  bloom  of  Provencal  litera- 
ture) and  their  patronage  of  it  every  where  stimulated  the  foreign 
oourts  with  which  they  were  connected  to  the  cultivation  of  similar 
pursuits.'  pp.  15, 16. 

We  thus  seem  to  have  established  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  first  dawn  of  European  literature  and  the  existence 
of  civil  freedom  and  equal  laws  ;  and  we  must  not  forget,  in 
this  reference,  that  the  birth-place  of  the  Provencal  Muses 
was  the  country  of  the  Albigenses.  '  The  poets,*  we  are  told, 
*  were  no  friends  to  the  Church  of  Rome,' — opposed  to  it  alike 
through  the  love  of  letters  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

*  Many  of  the  last  efibrts  of  Troubadour  song  were  exerted  in  vin- 
dicating  the  rights  of  humanity  against  the  cruelty  and  corruption  of 
Rome  and  its  retainers ;  and  it  is  singular  also,  that  some  of  the 
earliest  remains  of  the  poetry  of  this  dialect,  collected  by  M.  Ray- 
nouard,  are  those  of  the  neretic  Vaudois  or  Waldenses.' 

But  how  came  these  countries  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the 
light  of  the  morning  which  succeeded  to  the  palpable  night  of 
Gothic  barbarism?  It  has  been  usual  to  rank  the  Arabian 
settlements  in  £urope  and  the  Crusades  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  revival  of  learning.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
we  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Mills's  History 
of  the  Crusades*,  that  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  a  bene- 
ficial influence  to  those  fanatical  and  savage  expeditions,  though 
sahctionied  by  some  respectable  writers,  is  dto^ether  uhfbanded 
and  erroneous ;  and  that  Gibbon  has  mo1%  justly  appreciated 
their  true  character  and  consequences  when  he  remieirks,  that 

Review^  ¥d.  XIIL  p.  519,  && 
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tiiey  *  checked,  rather  than  forwarded,  the  maturity  of  Europe/ 
Mr.  Berington's  opinion,  we  apprehend,  does  not  overstep  the 
truth ;  namely,  that  they  were  '  utterly  sterile  with  respect  to 

*  the  arts,  to  learning,  and  every  moral  advantage/  The  repre- 
sentations of  Warburton  and  Warton,  that  the  holy  wars  were 
the  means  of  introducing  into  the  west,  new  and  inexhaustible 
materials  for  poetry  and  romance,  have  been  disproved  by  Rit- 
son  and  Dunlop ;  and  Mr.  Mills  has  shewn  that  the  opinion 
espoused  by  Mezerai,  who  is  for  deriving  romance  from  the 
Crusades,  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  involves  an  anachronism. 
The  council  of  Clermont,  by  which  the  first  crusade  was  de* 
creed,  was  not  held  till  November  1095 ;  Jerusalem  was  not 
taken  till  1099 ;  long  before  which  time  that  impulse  had  beeti 
communicated  to  society,  of  which  the  progress  of  the  Albi- 
genses  and  the  rise  of  the  Troubadours  or  Provencal  school 
were  the  results.  The  earliest  Provencal  poem  known  to  be 
extant,  dates,  we  have  seen,  anterior  to  the  year  1000 ;  and  the 
opinions  of  Berengarius  had  already  spread  very  widely  in 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  when  the  council  of 
Tours  was  summoned  in  1056.  In  thus  connecting  circum- 
stances having  apparently  so  little  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
spread  of  certain  religious  opinions  and  the  formation  of  a 
poetical  school  and  language,  we  shall  not  be  understood  as 
intimating  that  the  heresy  (so  deemed)  and  the  literature  of 
the  gay  court  of  Provence  had  any  affinity  either  in  their  cha- 
racter or  as  cause  and  effect ;  but  we  view  them  respectively  as 
indications  of  that  rising  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
which  the  Inquisition  and  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
were  set  on  foot  by  the  Holy  Alliance  of  those  days  to  extin- 
guish. The  question  now  before  us  is.  How  came  Provence  to 
be  distinguished  as  the  land  of  liberal  institutions,  the  nursery 
of  freedom  and  letters  ? 

*  Massieu,'  remarks  the  present  Writer, '  imports  the  Arabic 

*  poetry,  with  Warton's  fiction^  by  sea  at  Toulon  and  Mar- 
'  seilles ;  for  he  tells  us,  that,  by  the  convtenience  of  these 
^  ports,  it  passed  with  the  commerce  between  Spain  and 
'  rrance/  This  importation  of  Arabian  poetry,  we  have  seetl^ 
it  a  mere  reverie  of  the  learned  writer^s.  But  Warton  appeare 
to  U8  to  have  unconsciously  approximated  the  true  solution  of 
the  (question,  when  he  fixes  on  commerce  as  the  red  source  of 
that  influx,  not  of  poetry  and  romance  indeed,  but  of  liberal 
ideas,  productive  industry,  and  wealth,  to  which  the  revived  tt 
learning  must  be  ascribed.  The  shores  of  the  Meditettaneati 
still  commanded  and  concentrated  at  that  time  the  commerce 
of  the  world ;  and  in  the  wake  of  commerce,  Christianity,  fi^e- 
dom,  literatufre,  and  the  arts,  have  onifohnly  foUowedL    The 
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Italian  republics  derived  their  riches  and  their  greatness  from 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant;  and  to  the  same  cause  the  maritime 
capitals  of  Provence  and  Catalonia  owed  their  commercivil  and 

Eolitical  greatness.  Barcelona  was  recovered  from  the  Moors 
y  Louis  the  Debonair  early  in  the  ninth  century.  For  seventy 
years  after,  it  was  governed  by  French  viceroys  ;  till  at  length, 
m  874,  it  was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  earldom.  From 
the  earliest  times,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  close  con- 
nexion between  the  Catalonian  capital  and  Marseilles.  In  ihe 
former  city,  great  numbers  oi  Jews  are  said  to  have  found 
shelter,  bringing  with  them  their  well  known  habits  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise*  Refugees  and  adventurers  of  all  nations 
would  naturally  be  attracted  to  those  free  and  populous  cities, 
v^hich  held  out  at  once  religious  toleration  and  encouragement 
to  industry.  The  effect  of  commerce  upon  internal  trade  and 
manufactures  needs  not  be  pointed  out.  The  manufactures  of 
J^arcelona  were  famous  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are 
probably  more  ancient,  while  those  of  Marseilles  were  equally, 
if  not  more  considerable.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Cathari 
or  Puritans,  who  began  to  attract  attention  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  identify  with  the 
Albigenses  and  Vaudois,  are  said  to  have  been  called  in 
France  Tisserands,  Weavers,  because  numbers  of  them  were  of 
that  occupaiion  ; — a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  Protestants, 
the  Hugonots  of  that  day,  should  be  distinguished  by  a  name 
that  recals  the  origin  of  our  own  silk-manufactures,  for  which 
yfe  are  indebted  to  the  edict  of  Nantz!  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  mere  hypothesis,  but  an  historical  fact,  that  the  first 
buddings  of  literature  after  the  dreary  winter  of  the  dark 
ages,  the  first  kindlings  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  took 
place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those,  great  maritime 
cities  which  furnished  at  once  a  vent  and  mart  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  industry,  and  an  inlet  to  knowledge  as  well  as  to 
wealth  and  eveiy  humanizing  influence. 

The  reciprocal  connexion  between  productive  industry,  mer- 
cantile wealth,  and  civil  and  religious  freedom,  their  active 
and  re-active  operation,  and  their  influence  in  extending  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  are  illustrated  by  the  whole 
course  of  modern  history.  Why  then  need  we  look  any  fur- 
dier  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  so  long  employed 
the  speculations  of  learned  writers,  respecting:  the  revival  of 
learning?  To  the  Arabians  and  to  the  Christian  monks, 
literature  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  trans- 
mission of  the  stores  of  Greek  learning  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
more  absurd  to  ascribe  its  revival  to  the  institution  of  monas- 
teries, than  to  the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain«    And  as  litera* 
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ttire  and  civil  liberty  seemed  to  spring  up  at  the  same  time, 
so  they  declined,  and  for  the  time  appeared  to  perish  together. 
The  once  brilliant  school,  and  even  the  language  of  the  South 
of  France  were  consigned  to  oblivion  by  the  bloody  wars 
against  the  Albigenses ;  and  the  southern  provinces,  stripped 
of  their  independence,  were  one  by  one  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France.  The  rising  courts  of  Naples  and  Sicily  became 
the  resort  of  the  votaries  of  the  gay  science,  and  the  dialect 
of  the  Norman  princes  superseded  that  of  Toulouse  and 
Provence.  In  Germany,  the  iron  reign  of  ecclesiastical  power 
had  the  same  blighting  influence  on  the  nascent  literature. 
In  Spain,  the  joint  despotism  of  the  monarchy  and  the  Inqui- 
sition was  established  on  the  ruins  of  all  that  had  formed  the 
national  greatness.  In  that  ill-fated  country,  the  experiment 
of  intolerance  has  been  fully  tried,  and  the  genuine  effects  of 
unmitigated  Popery  have  been  unequivocally  displayed. 
Learning,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  every  thing 
has  declined.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  a  measure  as  im- 
politic as  it  was  iniquitous,  gave  a  shock  to  the  political 
system  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  A  population  of 
twenty  millions  was,  within  two  centuries,  reduced  by  mis- 
government  to  less  than  a  third  of  that  number.*  And  the 
present  frightful  condition  of  this  fine  country  presents  an 
awful  instance  of  that  retributive  justice,  with  which,  even  in 
this  world,  nations  and  communities  are  visited.  The  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition,  still  cries  out  to  heaven;  and  though  that  engine 
of  priestly  fury  no  longer  exists,  the  infernal  spells  are  not 
yet  reversed,  by  which  the  execrable  Dominick  succeeded  in 
enthralling  the  devoted  nation. 

From  this  revolting  picture,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  to  the 
songs  of  emaiujipated  Greece.  And  here,  again,  we  may 
trace  the  same  connexion  between  the  stimulus  supplied  by 
commerce  and  the  first  movements  of  liberty,  that  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  Republics  and  the 
Provencal  and  Catalonian  states,  to  which  might  have  been 
added  Holland,  the  Hanseatic  republics,  and*  England  her- 
self. Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Marseilles  almost  monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  Levant, 
France  was  the  only  power  in  favour  with  the  Divan  ;  her 
consuls  maintained  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Porte 

*  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  population  of  Spain 
is  stated  by  several  native  writers  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  two 
and  twenty  millions.  In  1688,  it  did  not  amount  to  twelve,  and 
under  Philip  V.  it  had  sunk  to  six  millions. 
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her  commercial  ascendancy ;  and  £he  French  language  was, 
in  Turkey,  in  Syria,  and  in  Greece,  the  only  medium  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Since  Malta  has  been  in  our  possession, 
the  sovereignty  and  cuardianshi]!  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
been  virtually  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Italian  vessels 
are  now  no  longer  deterred  from  keeping  the  sea  through  fear 
of  the  Barbary  corsairs*  But  the  Greeks  more  especially 
have,  from  being  niere  pirates,  become  active  merchants,  and 
bid  fair  to  share  with  England  the  commerce  of  the  Levant, 
tor  several  years  before  the  present  insurrection  broke  out, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  Greek  ships  were  employed  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  a  great  part  of  tne  in- 
ternal maritime  trade  of  Turkey  was  in  their  hands.  It  is  re- 
Hiarkable,  too,  that  the  formation  of  colleges  and  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Greece  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  their 
commerce ;  and  the  same  causes  are  bringing  on,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  regeneration  of  society  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Europe,  which  were  instrumental  in  rolling  away 
the  Gothic  darkness  from  the  western  nations. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  give  some  account  of  the  volumes 
which  have  suggested  this  train  of  remarks.  The  extracts 
which  we  have  given  from  the  preliminary  dissertation  pre- 
fixed  to  the  Lays  of  the  Minnesmgers,  will  have  shewn  the 
taste  and  ability  with  which  the  critical  department  is  exe- 
cuted. The  volume  is  a  Joint  production,  the  translations 
being  by  another  hand.  The  first  specimen  is  an  ode  on  the 
merry  month  of  May  by  Count  Conrad  of  Kirchberg,  who 
$ang  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.    It  begins  thus  : 

<  May,  sweet  May,  again  is  come, 
May  that  frees  the  land  with  gloom ; 
Children,  children,  up  and  see 
All  her  stores  of  jollity ! 
On  the  laughine  hedgerow's  side 
She  hath  spread  her  treasures  wide ; 
She  is  in  the  green-wood  shade. 
Where  the  nightingale  hath  made 
Every  branch  and  every  tree 
Bine  with  her  sweet  melody. 
Hilland  dale  are  May's  own  treasures, 
ifouths  rejoice !    In  sportive  measures 

6in^  ye,  join  die  chorus  gay ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May,'  &c« 

Tbis^  it  must  be  admitted,  is  simple  and  natural  enough, 
|)^^  the  namby-papby  versification  does  not  strike  us  as  domg 
jji^ice  to  the  or^gipial.    The  following  is  a  ^  mood  of  my  own 
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'  mind/  which^  in  its  style  of  sentimental  ifsaundo  us  of  Words- 
worth. 

*  'Twas  8umaier,«-through  the  ppening  grass 

The  joyous  flowers  iip8prang> 
The  birds  in  all  their  difierent  tribes 

Loud  in  the  woodlands  sang ; 
Then  forth  I  went*  and  wandered  &r 

The  wide  green  meadow  o*er ; 
Where  cool  and  clear  the  fountain  play'd. 

There  strayed  I  in  that  hour. 

<  Roaming  on,  the  nightingale 

Sang  sweetly  in  oiy  ear ; 
And  by  the  greenwood's  shady  sidey 

A  dream  came  to  me  there  p 
Fast  by  the  fountain,  where  bngb^t  ^pwers 
.    Of  sparkling  hue  we  see. 
Close  sheltered  from  the  summer  heat. 

That  vision  came  to  me* 

*  All  care  was  banishM,  and  repose 

Came  o'er  my  wearied  breast ; 
And  kingdoms  seem'd  to  wait  on  me. 
For  I  was  with  the  blest 

y  Yet,  while  it  seem'd  as  if  away 

My  spirit  soar'd  on  high. 
And  in  the  bpundless  joys  of  heay^p 

Was  wrapt  in  ecstasy. 
E'en  then»  my  body  revel'd  still 

In  earth's  festivi^ ; 
And  surely  never  was  a  dreain 

So  sweet  as  this  to  me. 

'  Thus  I  dream'd  on,  and  might  have  dwelt 

Still  on  that  rapturous  dream, 
When  hark  1  a  raven's  luckless  note 

(Sooth,  'twas  a  direful  scream,) 
Broke  up  the  vision  of  delight ; 

Instant  my  joy  was  past : 
O,  had  a  ston^  but  met  my  hand. 

That  hour  had  been  his  last.' 

A  fragment  by  the  same  nuastrel,  W^tpr  Vogelweide,  de- 
scribes in  a  very  natural  and  pathetic  m^A^er,  the  feelings 
with  which  he  revisited  the  scenes  pf  l^is  youth  on  his  return 
from  the  holy  land. 

'  Ah  !  where  are  hours  departed  fled  I 
Is  life  a  dream,  or  trfie  indeed  ? 
Did  all  my  heart  hath  fashioned 
From  fancy 's.visitings  pro9eed  ? 
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Yes !  I  have  slept ;  and  now  unknown 

To  me  the  things  best  known  before : 
The  landy  the  people,  once  mine  own, 

Where  are  they  ? — ^they  are  here  no  more. 
My  boyhood's  friends,  all  aged,  worn, 

Despoil'd  the  woods,  the  fields,  of  home. 
Only  the  stream  flows  on  forlorn  I 

(Alas !  that  e'er  such  change  should  come  I) 
And  he  who  knew  me  once  so  well. 

Salutes  me  now  as  one  estranged : 
The  very  earth  to  me  can  tell 

Of  nought  but  things  perverted,  changed : 
And  when  I  muse  on  other  days. 

That  passM  me  as  the  dashing  oars 
The  surface  of  the  ocean  raise. 

Ceaseless  my  heart  its  fate  deplores.  &c.' 

Among  the  poems  of  Troubadours,  those  of  Bernard  de 
Born,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
are  distinguished  by  their  spirit  and  marked  character.  The 
one  beginning,  *  The  beautiful  spring  delights  me  well,' 
breathes  a  curious  mixture  of  gayety  and  martial  ardour;  and 
the  preceding  one  is  singularly  elegant  for  the  times.  Our 
readers  will,  however,  be  better  pleased  with  the  modest  merit 
of  the  following  simple  stanzas  by  a  Gascon  knight,  Gaubert 

Amiels. 

*  I  covet  not  a  high-born  dame ; 

An  equal  in  degree 
Is  all'  I  seek  ;  for  wealth  and  fame 

Heaven  never  meant  for  me. 
I  wish  not  for  the  joys  that  reign 

Mid  courtiers  great  and  high ; 
For.  were  I  sure  success  to  gain. 

It  would  not  bring  me  joy. 

'  I  ever  loved  the  single  bird 

That  sings  beside  my  bower, 
More  than  the  noisy  songsters  heard 

At  distance,  hovering  o'er  ; 
Nor  would  I  seek  the  lady's  grace 

Who  seeketh  not  for  mine. 
Like  that  poor  swain  who  left  his  place 

For  regal  dame  to  pine. 

*  For  lofty  aims  I  do  not  care, — 

To  courtiers  leave  them  free : 
But  there  is  one,  whose  chain  I  wear. 

For  she  has  vanquished  me  : 
From  Paris  e'en  to  the  Garonne, 

There  is  not  one  so  fair. 
Nor,  noble  though  they  be,  not  one 

Who  thus  my  love  can«hare« 


*  To  her^  then,  wiE  I  grateful  botr, 

And  willing  thanks  tepaj 
For  kind  and  courteous  acts^  that  sbow 

More  fair  each  coming  day. 
Nor  shall  it  cost  a  single  sigh 

That  higher  dames  jthere  be  ; 
Since  few  indeed  can  rank  sq  hlgh^ — 

So  fair,  so  bright  as  she. 

• "» 

*  Thus  equal,  not  too  high  or  low, 
Happy  I  love  :  and,  loving,  know 
How  blest  I  am  ; — more  blest  by  far 
Than  .if  my  love  more  lofty  were.* 

The  false  rhyme  in  the  last  couplet  sadly  mars  the  coqcIu»: 
sion  ;  but  we  have  too  frequent  reason  to  coimplain  of  the* 
neglig^ence  or  indolence  of  the  Translator    in  this  respect.' 
Fidelity  with  as  close  an  adherence  as  possible  to  the  rhytboi' 
of  the  original,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  gbject  with  the 
Poetical  Co-editor ;  and  in  these  respects,  the  translations  hav^ 
considerable  merit.  Ij^  copipositions  of  this  character,  however, 
where  the  whole  beauty  lies  iu  the  turn  of  e^cpression  and  the 
music  of  language,  literal  fidelity  is  preservea  at  too  high  a 
cost,  if  it  require  a  departure  from  correct  versification,  and  a 
disregard   of  the   peculiar  genius  of  the   English  language. 
These  translations  strike  i}s  as  more    clever  than  poetical, 
more  ingenious  than  graceful,  displaying  more  facility  and 
tact  than  delicacy  of  taste.    We  give  as  our  last  specimen, 
some  very  pleasing  lines,  in  which  Uonr^d  pf  Wurtzburg,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  laments 
over  the  declining  popularity  of  his  art,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
genuine  bard.  b: 

*  Unwilling  stays  the  throng 
TV>  l>ear  the  minstrel's  song; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  sing, 
Tbp'ii^fi  small  the  praise  it  bring ; 
Even  if  on  desert  waste 
My  lonelv  lot  were  casty 
unto  my  harp,  the  same,  ' 
My  numbers  would  I  frame. 
Though  never  ear  were  found 
To  hear  the  lonely  sound, 
Still  SthoKild  it  echo  round ; 
As  the  lone  nightingale 
Her  tuneful  strain  sings  on 
To  her  sweet  eeff  aloi^e,     . 
Whiling  away  the  hour 
Deep  in  her  leafy  bow*ir, 
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Where  night  by  night  she  loves 
Her  music  to  prolongs 
And  makes  the  hills  and  groves 
Re-echo  to  her  song.* 

The  Songs  of  Greece  are  oflFered  by  the  Translator,  *  not  as 

*  mere  rhymes,  but  as  documents  proving  the  heroism  and  illus^ 

*  trating  the  manners  of  Greece.*  They  consist  of,  1.  Historical 
Ballads,  describing  the  adventures  of  Kleftai  or  events  of 
pathetic  interest,  and  not  unfreauently  reminding  tbe  reader  of 
the  Spanish  ballads  relating  to  tne  conflicts  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Moors,  or  the  minstrelsy  of  our  own  border ; 
2.  Romantic  Ballads ;  3.  Domestic  Songs ;  4.  Distichs  cur* 
rent  on  the  coast  and  islands.   To  these  are  added  some '  recent 

*  odes  of  Greek  literati.'  The  following  simple  ballad  cele- 
brates the  heroism  of  a  Thessalian  Armatole  who  lived  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

*  I  see  the  Turks  in  every  pass, 

Th'  Amauts  on  many  a  hill ; 
Yet  Sterghiosy  while  his  breath  remains. 
Will  brave  the  tyrant  still. 

*  While  snow  descends  on  mountain  heights. 

Submit  not  to  the  Turk : 
No !  rather  let  us  make  our  lair 
Where  wolves  are  forced  to  lurk. 

<  While  slaves  beneath  the  splendid  weight 

Of  Plenty's  gilded  chains. 
Enjoy  with  infidels  below 

Their  cities  and  their  plains ; 

*  The  brave  have  here  a  citadd 

In  every  lonely  glen  : 
Rather  than  share  with  Turks  the  mosque, 
We  share  with  beasts  the  den.' 

There  are  several  ballads  on  the  fall  of  Suli,  the  history  of 
which  most  interesting  episode  in  the  Greek  Revolution    we 
gave  in  a  former  volume.*  We  select  ope  which  records  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance   of  female  heroism,  recalling  the 
days  of  Carthage  and  Numantia. 

*  DESPO. 

*  Loud  shouts  are  echoing  through  the  rocks, 

While  muskets  ring  and  thunder. 
Is  it  to  strike  some  bridal  crowd 

With  joy  and  childish  wonder  i 

*  £cU  Keview,  vol.  xiv.  p.  534,  &c« 
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*  *Ti8  Despo  who  is  combating: 

With  many  a  dark-eyed  daughter  :-— 
Within  Dimoula's  tower  she  stems 

Th'  Albanian  tide  of  slaughter. 

*  **  Despoi  submit,  for  Suli  lies 

Shattered  and  black  with  ruin  ; 
Then  trust  Ali,  who  ne'er  unmoved 
Can  gaze  on  Beauty  sueing.**  < 

'  **  Since  Suli  and  Kiapha  crouch, 
I  bar  this  gate  the  faster : 
Nor  Despo  nor  her  daughters  e'er 
Receive  a  Moslem  roaster  i'' 

'  She  seiz*d  a  torch — unearthly  came 
Her  dying  voice,  and  hollow : 
•*  We  never  must  be  slaves  to  Turks— 
1  fly  1  my  children,  follow !" 

*  'Mid  cartridges  she  plunged  the  torch, 

And  all  was  bursting  fire : 
That  mother  and  those  lovely  girls 
Have  join'd  their  murdered  sire  !* 

The  inscription  on  the  sabre  of  Kontoghianni  is  strikingly 
characteristic : — 

'  Let  him  who  courts  not  kings,  but  death. 
Who  loves  the  free,  and  feads  the  brave. 
Whose  only  life  is  honour^s  breath. 
Possess  m  trust  this  Grecian  glaive.' 

The  following  is  a  fragment*  Iiighly  interesting  as  indicating 
the  spirit  which,  we  are  assured^  even  children  nave  displayea 
since  the  commencement  of  the  contest.  Fingari  (properly 
Phengari,  from  ^lyyoj)  is  the  botiny  Lady  Moon,  better  known 
to  English  readers  under  the  name  of  (Jynthia* 

*  Mayst  thou  still  be  pure  and  bright. 
Journeying  through  th'  expanse  of  night. 
If,  Fingari,  thou  wilt  tell, 

(Call'd  without  a  sorcerer's  spell,) 
What  Grevena's  children,  tried 
By  the  tempter's  power,  replied* 

*  They  repose  in  early  graves^ 

But  they  long  were  youthful  slaves. 
Then  a  cruel  Turkish  dame, 
Wielding  hope,  and  fear,  and  shame. 
Nightly  chains  and  daily  blows. 
Tempted  them  to  end  their  woes  :— 

2  E  2 


im  ^iman  and  Qrtek  Jnthohghi. 

**  Will  ye  each  become  6  Turk, 
Never  knowing  want  or  work  ? 
Then  ye  will  have  Arab  steeds. 
Damask  blades  and  costly  weeds.'' 

* ''  Turkish  lady  !  wilt  thou  be 
Christian,  poor,  and  meek  ks  we  ? 
Thou  wilt  have  the  Holy  Book, 
That  which  makes  us  upward  look. 
From  an  earthly  tyrant's  rod, 
To  the  blessed  throne  of  God."  * 

The  notes  to  the  translations,  so  far  as  they  are  explanatory 
of  the  text,  are  highly  acceptable  ;  but  they  too  often  run  out 
into  flippancy.  We  w«re  startled  at  the  asswtion  in  one  of 
them,  '  that  female  mod^dty  exists  in  Greece  to  a  greater  de- 
*  gree  than  in  any  country  on  e&rth/  The  most  candid  way 
of  accounting  for  this  remark,  conring  frotti  an  Englishman,  is 
by  supposing  that.bi9  acqufiintance  with  our  own  conntry women 
has  been  confined  to  high  life<  Our  Authofr  16  compelled  to 
own,  however,  that'dhe  of  th^  songs  (it  is  not  th'6  only  one  of 
the  kind)  'does  n6t  jubtify  the  pra^i^es  QJsewhere  bestowed 
/  upon  the  retenue  of  the  Greek  ladies  ;'  and  he  then  proceeds 
to  lay  the  blame  ot  their  *  forwardness*  on  the.ciimaie.  I'his 
immoral  apology,  which,  by  assigning  a  general  cause,  wou)<l 
seem  to  admit  thkt  the  efF^cA  is  general  aisb^  ooight  as  well 
have  been  given  in  tHfe  V^rtlfe  ^f  ifii  Irnfe  wiA  >*Wch  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan must  be  familiar,^ 

*  The  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they.' 

We  deem  it  nec^esi^afry,  nqti^cver,  to  state,  that  that  English 
iliodesty  which,  in  spite  of  "Thomas  Little  and  t)on  Juan,  we 
Wli.eve  not  to  be  extinct*  will  resent  some  of  the  specimens 
of  Greek  modesty  in  these  popular  songs.  Among  those  of  a 
domestic  cast  are  a  few  specimens  of  Greek  lullabies.  One 
of  them  begins  with  the  folloiVibg  invocation  : 

<  Santa  Maria  !  cover  the  child ! 
Santa  Sophia  !  sing  him  asleep  1' 

In  the  second  stanza  occurs  a  vulgarism,  '  the  devil  to  pay,' 
for  which,  not  having  M.  Fauriel's  text  at  hand,  we  know  not 
bow  far  the  Greek  is  responsible.  Another  lullaby  we  give 
entire. 

*  Hush !  hush  !  my  sleeping  babe ! 
And  thou'^hftlt  bave  in  a  trice, 
Alexandria  for  thy  ^ugar. 
And  Cairo  for  thy  rice ; 


G$rman  0n4  (imh  4f^ho^fgi^*  ?9f, 

'  The  great  Constantibople 

For  three  long  years  of  pleasure ; 
Three  Asiatic  cities. 

To  fill  thy  chest  with  treasure; 

*  Three  proyipcefi  arouqd 

Their  tribute  duly  bringing ; 
Three  mountain  monasteries 
With  three  tali  belfries  ringing.* 

We  can  spare  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  we  afaall 
take  a  ballad  descriptive  of  a  naval  engagement,  supposed  to 
\}e  written  about  a  century  ago. 

*  A  ship  as  black  as  night 

Towards  Cassandra  flew, 
With  dark  o'er-shadowin^  sails. 
And  banner  heavenly  blue. 

'  A  Brig  with  blood-r^d  flag. 

To  meet  her  ploughs  the  brine;-— 

'*  Low^r  that  fl^g,'*  she  cries, 
And  back  those  sails  of  thine  !'* 

« **  We  strike  nor  flag  nor  sail !" 

Replied  the  dauntless  Chace; 
<<  Our  Brig  is  not  a  maid 

Who  fears  the  battle's  face*'-*-*- 

«  "  Like  Ocean's  bride  she  )>9ar^  * 

Brave  Boucovalla's  son;— 
X^eventfs!  hard  a  port! 

And  let  your  braces  run ! 

« <*  The  blood  of  yondjer  Turks 

Must  tinge  ^he  waves  below  i" 
The  Brig  bore  bravely  up,' 

And  near'd  her  sable  foe. 

*  They  touch— the  Qrecians  board^fN» 

With  Stathas  at  tbfeir  head. 
Carnage  has  choked  th/s  deckf 
And  Ocean's  self  is  re4 ! 

.*  That  bloody  flas  is  doKion  ! 

That  turban'd  host  are  slaves  i 
Hellas  has  smote  the  Turk 

Upon  her  native  wave^i' 

Of  the  fidelity  of  these  translations  we  have  not  the  means 
df  judging.  The  versification,  it  will  be  seen,  is  loose/ p^t 
spirited,  and  for  ballads,  perhaps,  suflJciently  correct.  ThjB 
Author  speaks  of  hi^  performance  rn  terms  tnat  mu^t  dis^r^n^ 
the^evetity  of  criticism.    *  The  Author  of  Hohenlinden  trana- 
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*  lating  the  songs  of  peasants/  he  says^  '  would  have  been  a 
'  blood-horse  harnessed  to  a  cart  ;*  out,  as  for  himself,  he  is 
ready,  if  ordered  by  his  friends  of  the  Greek  Committee,  to 
lower  his  literary  efn>rts  •  even  to  chalking  up  Greece  for  ever.' 
We  fear  that  this  would  not  answer  so  well  for  the  object  pro* 
posed,  as  chalking  up  *  Buy  Warren's  blacking*  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  The  Greek  Committee  will,  we  hope,  find  Mr. 
Sheridan  better  employment ;  and  as  for  the  Author  of  Hohen- 
linden  and  of  Theodoric^  he  knows  better  than  to  deem  it  a 
degrading  task  to  translate  some  of  the^e  songs  of  peasants 
into  living  verse,  and  he  might  be  worse  occupied.  The  profits 
of  this  volume  are  to  be  given  to  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Education  in  Greece. 


Art,  III.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  A.M.  With  Funeral 
Sermons  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry, 
y.  D.  M.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  J.  B.  Williams,  F.  S.  A. 
8vo«  pp.  xlviii.  488.    Price  158.    London,  1825. 

X)^  £  should  hope  that  we  have  few  readers  to  whom  it  can 
"^  be  necessary  to  recommend  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  biograpny  extant ;  the  life  of  Philip  Henry,  written 
by  his  Son,  the  Author  of  the  well  known  Exposition  of  the 
,  Kble.  To  say  that  every  Protestant  Dissenter  ought  to  have 
it  in  his  library,  would  be  to  under-rate  the  character  of  Henry 
and  the  merits  of  the  work.  Like  Archbishop  Leighton  and 
Bernard  Gilpin,  Howe,  and  Doddridge,  Philip  Henry  belongs 
less  to  the  communion  of  which  he  was  a  member,  than  to  the 
Church  Catholic ;  and  although  if  Dissent  needed  defence  in 
the  present  day,  the  lives  of  such  men  would  furnish  its  best 
apologies,  yet,  the  charm  of  their  biography  is,  that  it  elevates 
the  reader  into  a  holy  atmosphere  where  the  noisy  contentions 
of  sect  and  party  are  no  longer  audible.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has 
done  himself  honour,  and  his  readers  a  service,  by  inserting  the 
life  of  Philip  Henry  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  remarking, 
that '  if  he  could  any  where  have  found  nonconformity  united 
^  with  more  Christian  graces,'  than  in  his  character,  the  example 
should  have  found  a  puice  in  his  volumes.  All  parties,  in  fact, 
have  concurred  in  so  warmly  eulogizing  both  the  subject  and 
the  author  of  the  memoir,  that  it  is  both  the  reader's  mult  and 
his  loss,  if  he  has  hitherto  remained  unacquainted  with  it. 

The  curious  and  indefatigable  pains  bestowed  by  the  Editor 
of  this  edition  in  the  shape  of  annotations,  additions,  twenty- 
eight  appendices,  and  a  corps  de  reserve  of  notes,  may  be 
coioparea  to  what  is  called  by  print-coUectors  Hlmtratmg  a 
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Yolume ;  but  in  this  instance^  it  is  not  the  copY>  bat  the  whole 
edition  which  is  illustrated;  literally  so,  in  tne  first  place,  by 
two  original  portraits,  one  of  Philip  Henry,  and  the  other  of 
Mrs.  Henry :  the  latter  has  never  before  been  engraved.  The 
memoir  itself  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  original  in 
Matthew  Henry's  hand-writing.  The  additions  consist  chiefly 
of  letters  and  other  extracts  from  the  unpublished  papers  of 
the  Henry  family  in  the  £ditor*s  possession.  For  their  balk« 
the  following  apology  is  oflFered  :  — 

*  Objections  may  arise  to  such  large  additions  to  the  original  vo« 
hime ;  and  it  may  be  feared,  that  the  Editor,  through  partiality,  or 
for  other  reasons,  has  been  led  to  introduce  passages  too  unimportant 
for  publicity.  He  hopes,  however,  to  stand  acquitted  at  all  events, 
by  those  who  regard  his  end^  and  that,  on  perusal,  the  book  will  dis- 

?lay  somewhat  of  watchful  caution  for  the  avoidance  of  such  an  error, 
le  does  not  expect,  indeed,  that  all  will  approve  either  the  plan 
adopted  or  the  selections  furnished.  It  would  be  difficult,  peroapi 
impossible,  to  arrange  or  extract  from  a  mass  of  theological  effusions 
like  Mr.  Henry's,  so  as  to  sive  universal  satisfaction.  Nothing  is 
made  public,  it  is  hoped,  which  can  justly  be  deemed  offensive  to  a 
discriminating  judgement,  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
venerated  writer,  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  that  charity  for 
which  he  was  so  deservedly  famed.' 

Except  as  augmenting  the  price  of  the  volume,  few  readers, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  inclined  to  object  to  any  of  the  addi- 
tions from  Mr.  Henry's  papers,  nor  can  their  contents  stand  in 
need  of  any  apology.  And  even  with  regard  to  the  other  ad- 
ditions, the  reader  will  feel  too  much  obliged  to  the  Editor's 
literary  diligence,  and  be  too  favourably  impressed  with  his 
biographical  enthusiasm,  to  quarrel  with  those  which  he  may 
deem  trifling  or  superfluous.  The  immense  number  of  the 
Editor's  references,  and  the  multifarious  reading  which  they 
indicate,  form  certainly  a  striking  and  somewhat  curious  feature 
of  the  volume.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  been  accustomed 
to  see  such  authors  as  Caryl  on  Job,  Baxter,  Nicholas  Udall, 
Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  Locko,  Morning  Exercises,  Clarke's 
lives.  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  Fuller,  Gurnall,  Goodwin, 
and  other  worthies  of  olden  time,  laid  under  contribution  and 
cited  at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  familiar  acquaintance.  If 
these  notes  are  not  always  illustrative  or  useful, — as, for  instance, 
when  they  consist  of  bare  references  to  some  book  in  which  the 
Editor  has  found  a  sentiment  accordant  with  his  own,  (see 
pp.  X.  XX.  xxvi.  xxvii.)  or  when  Plutarch  and  CsBsar  are  sub« 
pcenaed  as  evidence  of  the  age  of  Alexander  at  the  time  he 
nad  conquered  the  world, — still  these  take  but  little  room; 
and  they  shew  both  with  what  minute  laboiur  the  wi>rk  has 
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.^  ^,  ^,     ««^  x>»  W^lly  precise  is  the  correctncfSi 

,  "\  -N..    ^^  .'^^a  *s>licitous  to  observe.      In  fact,  if 

.>     ^     ..«  v-K*^  appears,  and  sometimes  the  influence 

*<^    .  .     t>^-'^  *^  precision, — the  most  conspicuous 

.      >  ...^.lii^s  part  of  the  work,  is  a  spirit  of  piety, 

^  .  .     ...1  ^  ^uuitiSidsm  which  does  him  honour,  in  regard 

.--^  >u^\«:<c  And  the  divines  of  other  days.     There  is 

^^  ^    ..**.  ^ite<  Jixa  justice  in  the  following  observations. 

-  .  »4,tiw%  .-MT^pe  remark,  that  those  associations  with  eternity 

^^^^  <^  ^  jMni  necessity,  attend  written  lives,  gain,  inja  case  like 

A    «M>«i»  9Miil  ascendancy :  they  seize  the  mind  with  a  firm 

.  ^        ..jj^  ^'  ^aiy  cherished,  disentangle  it  from  the  world.     Having 

^MAkti^  •»**  ^4rtixly  soiournings   of  the  heaven-bound  traveller,   and 

^^i  UK  locreasing  development   of  principles  as  unvarying  as 

L^  .ivdiprtal,  every  advance  towards  the  *^  final  hour  *'  occa- 

w«  4od  refined  excitements.    At  length  placed  in  imagination 

jie  brink  of  ihat  river  which  **  has  no  bridge,'*  we  gaze  upon 

^  '^KrittK  as  he  draws  nigh  to  the  water,  and  listen  to  hi$  parting 
^ucaiKKi;  as  the  billows  rise  and  swell  around  him,  every  thing  irre* 
W«««t(  Aod  unhallowed  is  absorbed  in  personal  interest ;  the  '*  reign  of 
^tiliicriB*'  commences,  and  other  cares  and  other  thoughts,  save  those 
«f'  future  and  interminable  existence,  are  silenced  and  suppressed.* 

In  all  that  Mr.  Williams  says  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of 
religious  biography,  we  fully  concur  ;  and  his  caution  is  judi- 
cious :   '  Let  the  eye  be  intently   fixed  upon  high  examples, 

*  and  not  upon  those  who  rank  at  best  only  as  inferiors  in  the 

•  Bchool  of  Christ.?  There  is  no  lack  of  religious  memoirs  and 
obituaries  in  the  present  day ;  but  these  have  too  often  a  ten- 
dency to  depress  and  obscure  the  standard  of  Christian  excel- 
lence, rather  than  to  e.xcite  a  holy  emulation.  These  tributes 
of  friendship,  memoirs,  remains,  and  diaries,  may,  we  admit, 
awaken  serious  thoughts  in  the  young  ;  may  have  a  softening 
influence  on  the  heart,  exciting  sentiments  of  a  pensive  and 
teligious  character;  and  sometimes  they  may  console  the 
reader  by  the  faithful  disclosure  of  kindred  infirmities.  Of  the 
most  feeble  performance  of  this  description,  positive  error 
being  excluded,  who  would  venture  to  say,  that  it  could  do  no 
good  ?  Sull,  it  will  not  be  maintained  that  these  pensive  or 
consolatory  sentiments  are  of  that  high  order  which  it  is  the 
proper  end  of  religious  biography  to  produce.  There  is  always. 
It  is  to  be  ho|H'd,  existing  amon^  us,  a  staple  Christianity  of  a 
iquality  not  inferior  to  these  specimens,  in  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters 01  some  at  least  of  the  men  with  whom  we  are  surrounded ; 
aflbrding  the  basis  of  Christian  friendship  and  the  cement  of 
all  improving  intercourse.  There  are  many  individuals  who, 
had  they  died  at  one  and  twenty,  would  have  furniahed  matter 
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for  most  interesting  remains,  and  whose  livings  examples  would 
weisich  ag^ainst  many  an  octavo  volume,  but  who,  perhaps,  will 
live  so  long  as  to  escape  from  biography,  which  of  late  has  only 
embalmed  the  remains  of  the  vounoj,  and  to  forestal  this  sort 
of  posthumous  reputation.  Still,  the  present  is  not,  we  fear, 
the  age  of  heroic  models  ;  or  if  it  be,  the  medium  of  the  times 
we  live  in  is  not  favourable  to  our  seeing  them  in  that  impres- 
sive light  in  which  the  saints  of  other  days  stand  out  to  our 
imitation.  !( there  be  any  optical  illusion  in  the  forms  and 
colours  which  the  distant  objects  of  biography  present,  it  is  a 
beneficial  one.  Of  this,  any  one  may,  we  think,  convince 
himself,  who  will  compare  the  impression  produced  by  the 
perusal  of  such  lives,  with  that  which  is  excited  by  the  best 
specimens  of  modern  biography.  When  we  contemplate  real 
excellence,  the  ira Agination  becomes  the  friend  of  virtue  ;  and 
the  imagination  is  always  most  excited  by  that  which  is  vene- 
rable with  antiquity  or  shadowy  with  distance.  Let  us  hope 
that  posterity  may  derive  many  of  its  models  from  the  present 
age;  but  we  must  take  ours  from  the  days  of  our  fathers.  On 
this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  sentindents 
of  two  eminent  men,  as  given  by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  form  of 
notes. 

*  **  It  doth  us  good  to  read  and  bear  such  true,  holy,  and  approved 
histories,  monuments,  orations,  epistles,  and  letters,  as  do  set  forth 
unto  us  the  blessed  behaviour  of  God's  dear  servants."  ' 

Bishop  QH>erdak** 

*  ^*  The  names  of  the  ancient  fathers  should  be  very  precious  with 
us,  and  the  remains  of  their  life  and  labours ;  the  Hrst  Reformers  mi 
our  own  land ;  in  other  lands;  the  good  old  puritans ;  those  niinisteni 
and  Christians  wlio  have  been  emineot  in  our  own  country.  We 
sitoiild  net  despise  the  wmy  at'  our  Fathers,  but  be  ashamed  to  thinly 
how  sbart  we  come  of  them.  We  must  regard  their  testimony,  am^ 
m  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  word  of  God*  put  a  great  value  upon  it^ 
We  npu^e  follow  them  as  £|r  as  they  foUowed  CbrlsL^^^-^MaUhfu  slitf^ 
rtf.  Orig.M'S* 

.  These  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  tbe  notes.  We  ^liaU 
give  a  few  more  interestifrg  specimens*  The  following  is  in- 
serted in  illustraticm  of  Mr.  Henry's  '  plain  and  practical  way 
^(preaching.' 

J  V  Let  your  |»reachin^  be  plain.  Painted  glass  is  most  curious :  plalti 
glass  is  vMiit  peri^icuoas.  Be  a  good  crucifix  to  your  people ;  preach  a 
9rtteii9ed  Saviour  in  a  crucified  style.  Paul  taught  so  plainly  that 
the  Connthians  thought  him  a  dunce.  Let  your  matter  be  substantial^ 
wt^olesoopefAod;  God  and  Christ  and  the  g03pel^  faith,  repentkn6e» 
Kgetfieratioo.  Aim  purely  at  God's  ^lory  and  the  salvation  of  soids. 
Study,  as  if  there  were  no  Christ:  preach,  as  if  there  1lip;d  'b^  i(5 
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study.  Pk'each  plainly,  yet  with  novelty ;  preach  powerfully,  as  Mi- 
cah,  as  Paul ;  in  intension  of  spirit,  not  extension  of  voice.  To  this 
end,  get  your  sermon  into  your  own  soul.  It  is  best  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart.  Preach  prudentially,— as  stewards,  to  give  each 
their  portion.  Get  you  sermons  memoriter.  How  can  you  expect 
your  people  should  remember  and  repeat,  if  you  read?  Vet  use  cau- 
tion. Our  memories  are  not  of  brass :  they  are  cracked,  in  all,  by  the 
fall.  Beware  of  giving  occasion  to  gay,—-!  may  stay  at  home  in  the 
afternoon  ;  I  shall  hear  only  the  same  song.  Mr.  Porter  at  an  Ordl- 
nation.'* — From  a  M.S.  in  the  handxvriting  of  P.  Henry.'    p.  25. 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  Mr.  Henry's  expressions,  but 
Mr.  Porter's,  although  he  may  be  supposed  to  nave  approved 
of  the  sentiments.  The  dangers  of  antithesis,  however,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  very  unguarded  and  elliptical  expression,  (if 
indeed  it  be  correctly  cited,)  '  Study  as  if  there  were  no  Christ.' 
What  the  Preacher  doubtless  meant  was.  Study  your  sermons 
as  if  there  were  no  promise  of  aid  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  reason  given  why  a  preacher  should  not  read  his  sermons, 
will  not  be  deemed  very  forcible.  Mr.  Henry's  own  method 
was  decidedly  different  from  that  which  is  here  recommended^ 
the  getting  them  memoriter  ;  a  practice  which  has  bcen^  we  are 
aware,  very  successfully  adopted  by  some  of  our  most  popular 
ministers,  out  against  the  general  adoption  of  which  we  should 
be  disposed  to  issue  onr  caveat.  The  following  account  of 
Mr.  Henry's  method  is  given  by  his  Son. 

*  He  wrote  the  notes  of  his  sermons  pretty  large  for  the  most  party 
and  always  very  legible.  But  even  when  he  had  put  his  last  hand 
to  them,  he  commonly  left  many  imperfect  hints,  which  gave  room 
for  enlargement  in  preaching,  wherein  he  had  a  great  felicity.  And 
he  would  often  advise  ministers  not  to  tie  themselves  too  strictly  to 
their  notes,  but  having  well  digested  the  matter  before,  to  allow  them- 
selves a  liberty  of  expression,  such  as  a  man's  affections,  if  they  be 
well  raised,  will  be  apt  to  furnish  him  with.  But  for  this,  no  certain 
rule  can  be  given:  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and  each  to  profit 
withal; 

*  He  kept  his  sermon-notes  in  very  neat  and  exact  order ;  sermons 
in  course  according  to  the  order  of  the  subject,  and  occasional  ser« 
mons  according  to  the  Scripture  order  of  the  texts ;  so  that  he  could 
readily  turn  to  any  of  them.  And  yet,  though  afterwards  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  place  far  enough  distant  from  any  of  that  auditory,  and 
though  some  have  desired  it,  he  seldom  preached  any  of  those  hun- 
dreds of  sermons  which  he  had  preached  at  Worthenbury;  no»not 
when  he  preached  never  so  privately ;  but  to  the  last  he  studied  new 
sermons,  and  wrote  them  as  elaborately  as  ever;  for  he  thought  a 
sermon  best  preached  when  it  was  newly  meditated.  Nay,  if  some- 
limes  he  had  occasion  to  preach  upon  the  same  text,  yet  he  would 
make  and  write  the  sermon  anew ;  and  he  never  offered  that  to  God 
which  cost  him  nothing.'    p.  60% 
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In  a  note  to  this  paragraph^  the  Editor  refers  the  reader  to 
the  Lives  of  Dr.  Staunton^  Dr.  Robert  Harris,  and  Demos- 
thenes;  for  what  purpose,  is  not  stated.  Some  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  Mr.  Henry's  preaching,  are  furnished  in  an 
additional  paragraph,  taken  from  his  manuscript  papers. 

*  How  sensible  he  was  of  the  dislike  frequently  felt  to  practical 
preachin&r,  as  well  as  of  the  importance  of  such  preaching,  appears 
m  the  following  extract.  Having  explained,  in  a  course  of  sermons, 
the  Redeemer's  sayings  as  recorded  m  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  he  pressed,  in  his  last  discourse,  the 
importance,  the  necessity,  of  doings  as  well  as  hearing,  from  the 
Divine  assurance  that  a  stormy  day  is  coming  shortly,  when  hearers 
onlt/  will  be  found  fools,  and  suffer  loss ;  whereas  hearers  and  doers 
will  be  owned  for  wise  people,  and  will  have  the  comfort  of  it. 
**  What  ado,''  he  remarks,  **  some  one  will  object,  is  here  about  doing, 
-^oing !  If  I  had  preached  these  sermons  I  know  where,  I  had  cer* 
tainly  been  called  a  legal  preacher,  if  not  a  papist,  a  Jesuit,  a 
preacher  of  works ;  and  some  would  have  said.  We  will  never  hear 
him  again.  If  to  preach  on  these  things  be  legal  preaching,  then  our 
Lord  himself  was  U  legal  preacher,  for  you  see  they  were  his  sayings 
all  along  that  I  took  for  my  text  to  each  sermon.  Such  a  preacher 
as  he  was.  may  I  be  in  my  poor  measure !  I  cannot  write  after  a 
better  copy ;  I  cannot  treaa  in  better  steps.  His  sayings  must  be 
donCi  as  well  as  heard,  that  we  may  answer  his  end  in  saying  them, 
which  was  to  promote  holiness, — that  we  may  approve  ourselves  hn 
true  kindred, — that  God  may  be  glorified, — that  our  profession  majr 
be  beautified, — and  that  our  building  may  stand.  But  they  must  be 
done  aright :  the  tree  must  be  good.  All  must  be  done  by  faith  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  f  Heb.  xi«  6.  Col  iii.  17)  ;  with  even- 
ness and  constancy ;  with  humility  and  self-denial ;  in  charity ;  and 
with  perseverance  and  continuance.  Do  all  you  do  as  those  who  are 
under  a  covenant  of  grace,  which,  thoush  it  requires  perfect,  yet 
accepts  of  sincere  obedience.  While  the  hand  is  doing,  let  the  eye  ' 
be  looking  at  Jesus  Christ,  both  for  assistance  and  acceptance. 
This  is  the  life  of  faith.  Be  resolved  in  duty.  Look  often  at  the 
recompense  of  reward."  *    pp.  136,  7. 

These  are  obviously  notes  for  a  sermon,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit  which 
Mr.  Henry  was  accustomed  to  make  in  writing,  as  well  as  of 
his  striking,  pithy,  and  practical  style  of  discoursing.  '  When 
'  he  grew  old/  says  his  Biographer, 

*  he  would  say,  sure  he  might  now  take  a  greater  liberty  to  talk,  as  he 
called  it,  in  the  pulpit ;  that  is,  to  speak  familiarly  to  people  ;  yet,  to 
the  last,  he  abated  not  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  nor  ever 
delivered  any  thing  raw  and  undigested,  much  less  any  thing  unbe- 
coming the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  work.  If  his  preaching 
were  talking,  it  was  talking  to  the  purpose.    His  sermons  were  net 
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p^mmon-placey  but  even  when  his  subjects  were  the  most  plain  and 
trite.  yet»  his  management  of  theu  was  usually  peculiar  and  sur- 
prising/ p.  192. 

From  the  additional  Notes,  we  take  the  following  as  bearing 
on  the  same  subject. 

j.  f  Mr.  Baxter,  noticing  the  objection  as  put  by  the  Quakers, — You 
Hiad  your  sermons  out  o(  a  paper,  therefore  you  have  not  the  spirit^ 
r«*says :  '<  It  is  not  want  of  your  abilitieSy  that  makes  ministers  |IS9 
litotes,  but  it  is  a  regard  to  the  work  and  the  good  of  the  hearers.  I 
mis  notes  as  much  as  any  man  when  I  take  pains,  and  as  little  as  9ny 
niflm,  when  I  am  lazy,  or  busy^  or  have  not  leisure  to  prepare^  It  i$ 
easier  to  us  to  preach  three  sermons  without  notes,  than  one  witli 
them.  He  is  a  simple  preacher,  that  is  not  able  to  preach  ^11  day 
without  preparation,  if  his  strength  would  serve;  especially  if  he 
preach  at  your  rates.'*^    Church  History.  4to*  p.  471.'    p.  441. 

In  the  bod^  of  the  work^  some  interesting  and  characteristiQ 
4#^il{3  are  given  respecting  Mr^  Henry's  marriage;  among 
^b6f$«  the  fellpwini;  .traditionary  apeipdote,  which  may  r^i£ 
HjftQng  the  good^ayings  of  old  times> 

«  Afler  Mr-  Phih'p  Henry,  who  came  to  Worthenbury  a  stranger; 
liad .  been  in  the  ppuntry  fpr  som^  time,  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Matthews^  afterwards  his  wife>  became  manifest ;  and  it  was  mntua). 
jijViong  thjp  other  objections  urged  by  her  friends  against  the  con- 
nexion was  this, — that  although  Mr.  Henry  was  a  gentleman,  and  a 
$diQlar»  and  ^n  excellent  preacher,  he  was  quite  a  stranger,  and  they 
did  not  even  know  where  he  came  froip.  *•  True/*  replied  Mian 
{lifatthews,  *<  but  I  know  wberi^  he  is  going,  and  I  shpujd  like  to  go 
with  him/"    p.  64. 

The  remarks  on  family  worship  at  p.  72,  &c.  would  fufniah 
ms(tter  for  a  highly  useful  tracte— In  the  Appendix,  Mr. 
Williams  has  presented  to  .us  some  carious  and  interesting 
^ipcuments ;  in  particular,  the  notes  of  a  public  discourse.  %% 
Oswestry  between  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  some  noncon- 
formist ministers,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  was  one, — printed  from 
*  an  authentic  manuscript.'  The  specimens  already  given  of 
the  additions  and  illustrations  will,  however,  sufficiently  attest 
the  merits  of  the  Editor's  performance,  and  recommend  .the 
volume  to  the  attention  of  gur  readers,  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  every  religious  library* 
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Art.  IV.  The  Practice  of  Dratving  and  Painting  Landscape  frdm 
Nature,  in  Water  Colours.  With  observations  on  the  Study  of 
Nature,  and  various  other  Matters  relative  to  the  Arts.  By 
Francis  Nicholson.   Second  Edition.  4to.  pp.  118.  London,  1823. 

npHAT  we  have  not  given  an  earlier  attention  to  this  useful 
*    and  gratifying  essay,  is  ov^ing  to  its  having  very  recently 
fallen  into  our  hands.    We  are,  however,  glad  that  it  has  not 
quite  escaped  us,  since,  though  it  may  Hot  be  altogether  such 
j^  the  necessities  of  students   require,  and  the  skill  of  the 
Writer  might  have  enabled  him  to  supply,  it  approximates 
more  nearly  to   our  notions  of  what  an  elementary  treatise 
ought  to  be,  than  any  other  thai  we  have  yet  seen.    It  is  chiefly 
defective   in   distj^nctness  and  compression ;  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  since  the  exclusion  of  a  little  very  unne»- 
cessary  prosing  would  have  gone  far  to  effect  the  latter,  and  a 
more  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  hts  task  would  have  assi^^ted 
^he  Writer  in  giving  clearness  and  precision  to  his  instructions. 
In  the  composition  of  such  works  as  the  present,  there  are  two 
considerations  which  require  to  be  kept  especially  in  view. 
The  first  relates  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  teach^ 
and  the  taught ;  the  second,  to  the  difference  between  wjrittes 
find  personal  instruction.    Whoever  undertakes  the  comtu.u^i^ 
cation  of  knowledge,  should  place  himself  in  the  situation^ 
the  learner,  and,  without  wasting  a  thought  on  the  roundipg  of 
periods  or  the  maintenance  of  systematic  accuracy,  should  l^ad 
jbim  patiently  and  empirically — if  we  may  thus  apply  the  teri|](-<t- 
from  step  to  step,  until  he  has  fairly  mastered  the  alphab^ 
and  the  accidence  ;  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  handle  the 
syntax.    There  is  nothing  in  which  masters  are  so  apt  to  faii> 
as  in  keej^ug  sight  of  the  distinction  between  perfection  and 
power.     They  will   describe,   fairly   enough,   the  manner  ii|i 
which  an  eflFect  ought  to  be  produced,  without  once  referring 
to  the  way  in  whicn  a  scholar  may  be  best  able  to  produce  it. 
In  what  light,  were  I  altogether  ignorant  of  the  matter,  would 
this  stage  in  the  processes  of  Art  present  itself  to  my  eye .? 
and  in  what  terms  can  I  best  convey  jthe  true  state  of  the  di& 
ficulty,  and  most  distinctly  describe  the  methods  of  surmount- 
ing  it? — are  the  questions  which  every  writer  on  the  rudiments 
of  design  ought  to  ask  himself  at  every   moment;    and  he 
must  here  submit  to  be  instructed  by  those  whom  he  is  in- 
structing, since  they  are  better  judges  than  himself  of  their 
own  entanglements.     In  fact,  the  less  learning  and  the  more 
practical  explanation,  the  greater  will  be  the  advancement  of 
the  tyro.    The  one  he  can  follow  with  his  eye,  and  imitate 
^itb  bis  hand :  the  other  belongs  to  an  advaiiced  st^^  of  ao- 
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quisitioD,  and  is  utterly  wasted  on  those  who  are  yet  struggling 
with  rudiments. 

Again,  in  works  like  the  present,  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  obvious  but  unregarded  distinction  between 
written  and  oral  instruction.    In  the  former,  the  lesson  may  be 

S' ven,  and  it  may  be  illustrated  by  its  appropriate  diagram ;  but 
e  one  may  not  be  rightly  adjusted  to  the  other,  and  perhaps 
neither  of  them  may  prove  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
learner.    The  failure  is  irretrievable,  since  the  error  has  passed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  correction,  and  there  is  no  medium 
of  detailed  explanation  at  hand.    In  personal  direction,  a  slight 
misconception  is  perfectly  inconsequential ;  the  remedy  is  im- 
mediate.    A  word,  a  movement  of  the  finger,  a  touch  with 
the  pencil  can  set  all  right  in  an  instant.     Hence,  the  necessity 
for  dear  and  just  progression  and  for  distinct  illustration,   in 
a  treatise  such  as  this  before  us,  is  far  greater  than  in  direct 
communication.    All  exhibition,  all  curvetting  and  caracoling 
are  miserably  out  of  place  here.    We  do  not  usk  Mr.  Nicholson 
about  Cramer  and  Haydn,  Pliny  and  Apelles,  Vandyke  and  Den- 
4cier,  Milton  and  Lord  Carlisle,  Handel  and  the  Royal  Academy. 
We  might  feel  gratified  by  such  references  in  parlour-conver^ 
fiation ;  but  here,  we  want  instruction  in  pot-hooks  and  hangers, 
join-hand  and  round-text :  when  we  have  mastered  these,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  inquire  about   ornamental  flourishes 
land  the  mysteries  of  calligraphy. 

In  these  points,  then,  we  think  Mr.  Nicholson  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  perfection  which  he  might  easily  have 
attained.  He  is  a  sound  artist  and  a  strong-minded,  well- 
informed  man.  His  style,  although  somewhat  mechanical  and 
routimere^  is  substantial  and  effective,  as  well  as  singularly  free 
from  the  trickery  and  affectation  which  are  too  prevalent  in  the 
present  day  ;  and  we  know  of  no  instructor  iix)m  whom  we 
would  more  readily  receive  the  principles  of  line  and  colour. 
But  he  has  not,  as  we  think,  kept  sufficiently  in  view  the  very 
important  distinctions  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  and  though, 
even  in  its  present  state,  his  work  will  be  highly  advantageous, 
its  utility  might  have  been  much  increased  oy  greater  sim- 
plicity and  more  enlarg;9d  detail.  There  is  so  much  bad  teach- 
ing afloat  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, — such  miserable  miscon^- 
ception  of  the  true  character  and  object  of  painting  is  so 
extensively  diffused,  that,  while  we  recommend  the  volume, 
in  its  present  state,  as  a  powerful  corrective,  we  hope  to  see  i^ 
in  a  future  edition,  made  the  adequate  and  indispensable 
manual  of  all  drawing -masters  from  the  third-rate  downwards, 
and  of  all  pupils  who  are  desirous  to  ascertain  the  true  quality 
of  the  iostructions  they  are  receiving. 
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The  first  part  professes  to  give  a  slight  and  general  view  of 
the  nature  of  perspective ;  and  this  appears  to  us  the  worst 
executed  portion  of  the  book.  There  should  have  been  more 
or  less ;  either  half-a-dozen  simple  practical  formula  clearly 
laid  down,  or  something  of  a  connected  system.  The  dia- 
pnrams,  too,  are  confused  by  an  injudicious  economy  of  space  : 
they  should,  by  all  means,  have  been  completely  detached 
from  each  other*  Still,  there  is  much  that  is  important  even 
here,  and  the  incidental  observations,  as  well  as  the  occasional 
suggestions  in  alleviation  of  difficulties,  are  full  of  instruct 
tion. 

The  section  on  Light  and  Shadow  is  extremely  valuable,  and 
the  examples  are  judiciously  selected. 

'  There  must,'  observes  Mr.  N.,  '  be  a  principal  light  in  some 
part  of  the  picture,  to  which  every  other  must  be  subordinate,  either 
in  brightness  or  in  quantity ;  this  principal  mass  may  be  in  the  sky, 
or  on  the  objects  in  the  landscape,  it  beine  sufficient  that  It  is  prin- 
cipal.  If  the  design  will  admit,  it  should  be  thrown  on  such  objects 
as  will  receive  it  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  form  of  the  mass.  All 
geometrical  shapes  are  to  be  avoided.  If  the  principal  light  be  in 
the  sky,  the  various  shapes  and  combinations  of  the  clouds  being 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  artist,  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
fbrminc  it  there  to  the  best  of  his  judgement.  The  part  of  the  pic^ 
ture  where  this  and  the  subordinate  lights  can  be  placed  with  ^e 
best  effect,  must  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  arrangement  and 
combination  of  the  various  objects.  It  is  desirable  to  have  it  rather 
towards  the  middle  than  the  extremities,  but  this,  not  being  always 
practicable,  must  depend  on  such  circumstances  as  the  presence  of 
objects,  ground,  &c.  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and  as  great  liberty 
may  be  taken  in  the  composition  of  the  fore-ground,  objects  may  be, 
and  often  are,  introduced  there  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it  and 
increasing  the  breadth. 

*  The  secondary  liehts  should  not  be  fewer  than  two ;  and  if  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  brightness  to  the  principal  mass,  but  inferior  in 
magnitude,  the  harmony  and  effect  will  be  better  than  when  they  are 
below  it  in  both  respects ;  in  that  case,  the  principal  light  will  appear 
as  a  spot,  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  its  predominance. 
Lesser  lights  may  be  admitted  in  various  parts  of  the  picture,  but  they 
ought  to  be  placed  so  as  not  to  injure  the  effect  of  the  principal  light, 
by  catching  the  eye  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  spectator  '^om 
it ;  neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  cut  or  divide  the  principal 
breadths  of  shadow. 

*  The  disposition  of  shadow  is  governed  by  the  same  general  rule ; 
it  ought  to  have,  in  like  manner,  its  principal  breadths,  which  should 
not  be  broken  or  disturbed  by  the  admission  of  portions  of  light  to 
separate  them  into  smaller  parts.  In  nature,  tne  forms  of  objects 
are  distinctly  made  out,  principally  in  the  lights,  which  are  supported 
by  the  shadow  floating  in  breadth,  but  with  less  decided  form.' 
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This  ig  sound  and  sensible  instruction  ;  though  we  question 
the  expediency  of  admitting,  as  a  general  practice,  two  secon- 
dary lights  of  equal  brilliancy  with  the  primary  and  charac- 
teristio  mass.  We  are  aware  that  such  is  the  rule ;  but  w6 
prefer  the  principle  of  gradation  and  relief,  unbroken  by  scat- 
tered brightness.  We  cannot  see  but  that  the  law  which  pre- 
vails in  the  pictures  of  Correggio,  strong  lights  melting  away 
bydemi-tints  into  strong  shadows,  is  as  applicable  to  land- 
scape as  to  figure.  In  portrait-painting,  we  have  often  been 
annoyed  beyond  measure  by  the  regular  introduction  of  sotae 
staring  patch  of  raw  light  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture*  for 
ihe  purpose  of  counterbalancing  the  effect  of  the  head.  A 
silver  ink-stand  with  full-plumed  pen,  a  white  pocket  handker** 
chief,  or  whiteJining  to  thedjess,  is  often  most  harshly  con- 
tr^ted  with  dark  drapery,  in  villanous  aping  of  the  fine  effects 
of/Titian,  who  has  apparently  adop;ted  the  same  plan  in  sonte  ef 
tu:$  portraits ;  that  for  instance  of  Aretin^so.ddmirably  petnieired 
fcty  the  expressive  graver  of  Van  Dalen  ;  brvd  in  the  fine:  pidture 
of  a  Venetian  nobleman  with  his  dog  and  falcon.  Let  ns  hav^ 
t^le^glow  of  Titian's  colouring  diffosed  over  the  whole  surface, 
eonmiunicating  its  deep  and  rich  harmony  to  every  part,  instead 
df  a  coarse  imitation  of  particvrlar  portions,  without  reference 
to  ihe  general  feeling  and  effect. 

We  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  Nicholson  lending  the  sanction  pS 
his  knowledge  and  practical  experience  to  .our  often  repeated 
recommendation,  that  the  principles  of  light  and  shade — W9 
iviould  add,  a  fortiori,  those  of  composition — should  be  studied 
in  the  prints,  which  are  in  every  one's  hands,  from  the  old  mfts* 
teisw  The  landscapes  of  Hubens  are  full  of  tbie  £nest  instruo^ 
lion  ^'a^id  we  (would  recommend  the- thorough  analysis  an4 
repeated  transcription  of  the  noble  scenery  of  Nicholas  Pous^ 
Iffn,  eveii'in  preference  to  that  ofOaspar.  The  lover  of  beau- 
tiful nature  will  find  it  to  perfection  in  the  works  of  Claude. 
He  who  is  in  search  of  rich  and  romantic  combinations  need/} 
'0  no  further  than  Caspar  Poussin.  They  whose  taste  I.ea^s 
theoi  to  prefer  the  wild  and  savage,  may  take  Salvador  as  their 
mjistjer.  But  those  who  can  feel  the  pervading  influeuoe  ^{ 
^^^ic  grandeur  «and  intellectual  power«  ^iMnbined  with  aiclose 
4>bservancje  fivj^xiofthe'imwktm  of  nature^  will  give  their  da^ 
to  the  study  of  the  elder  Poussin.  No  artist  ever  peopled  -a 
laildhscape  like  that  great  painter:  the  adaptation  of  figure  to. 
tttecMM-y  is  cott^plete  throughout.  -W^here  the  latter  is'  tnerdly 
tec^sary,  itis  made  so  happily  subordinate  as  to  add  to  llbt 
infterest  of  the  main  subject,  without  distracting  the  eye.  But 
#faen  ijt  takes  the  lead  and  occupies  its  allotited  space  with  y^ 
fine  eontrasts,  harmonies,  and  gradations,  its  inhabitants  ata 
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not  thrown  in,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case^  without  a  meaning 
or  an  object,  excepting  such  as  may  relate  to  colour  and  effect; 
they  have  a  specific  business  on  tne  spot ;  they  are  identified 
witd  the  scene  ;  and  you  cannot  separate  either  from  the  other 
without  positive  mutilation.      It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers,  if  we  illustrate  these  statements  by  a  specific  refe- 
rence to  three  or  four  of  the  large  prints  engraved  from  this 
master  by  Etienne  Baudet.    The  first  that  occurs  is  a  fine 
Italian  view: — the  original,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  is   at  Dul- 
wich.     A  (Jianssee,  pronably  part  of  the  Appian  way,  runs  up 
in  perspective,  through  the  centre  of  the  picture,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  left,  forming  the  limit  of  a  lagoon   on  the 
right,  and  leading  to  a  town  and  fortress  in  the  distance.    The 
foreground  is  formed  by  ruins  of  simple  but  impressive  cha- 
racter, which,  aided  by  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the  trees,  with 
^thwart  gleams  of  glowing  sunshine,  gives  a  fine  effect  of  light 
and  shade.  Three  figures  occupy  this  part  of  the  picture  ;  a  man 
in  an  attitude  admirably    expressive  of  repose  after  fatigue, 
seated  on  the  ground,  leans  back  against  a  block  of  stone,  on 
which  lie  a  piece  of  drapery  and  a  basket  of  fruit,  evidently 
designed  for  a  pastoral  banquet ;  a  female  sits  near  him.  These 
are  towards  the  right.    On  the  opposite  side,  their  companion 
draws  water  in  a  pitcher  from  a  deep  stone  reservoir,  commu- 
nicating with  its  fount,  or  discharging  its  superfluous  water 
through  a  dark  arch.    In  the  middle  ground  are  trees,  water, 
and  a  church,  with  its  campanile.      The  remote  distance  is 
closed  by  mountains  and  the  sea.    The  keeping  of  this  subject 
is  admirable.    The  figures  belong  to  the  scene ;  the  very  ma- 
terials of  their  rustic  repast  have  been  obtained  from  a  tree  of 
beautiful  foliage,- loaded  with  fruit,  that  sets  off  in  strong  sun- 
light against  the  dark  masonry  which  shades  the  cool,  dark 
spring  that  sleeps  at  its  base.  Bushes  and  broken  ground  are  ad- 
▼ahtageously  interspersed. — ^The  second  print  presents  a  wilder 
scene ;  the  oicilian  naunts  of  Polypheme,  wno  seems  here  to 
assume  his  milder  character,  and  rather  to  act  as  the  guardian 
of  the  tranonil  region,  than  to  8:ive  terror  to  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  immediate  front  is  a  shallow  spring,  lying  like  a  lucid 
mirror  in  its  gravelly  basin,  fringed  with  weeds  and  low  foliage. 
Three  nymphs  of  the  fount  are  grouped  by  its  side,  in  attitudes 
of  alarm  at  the  discovery  of  two  sat^  lurking  amid  the  bushes, 
close  at  hand.    A  river-god  reclinmg  on  his  urn  is  not  far  off. 
The  middle  ground  is  adorned  with  various  groupes  of  trees,  and 
enlivened  by  peasants  engaged  in  various  departments  of  rustic 
labour,    lliis  scene  is  bounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  on  the 
crest  of  one  of  which  the  gigantic  Cyclops  reclines,  playing  on 
his  ^unequal  reeds/    This  figure  has  been  objected  to ;  but 
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we  cannot  perceive  the  force  of  the  objection  :  it  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  poetic  character  of  the  picture^  and  it  is  so 
managed  as  not  to  glare  upon  the  eye  in  offensive  distinction 
from  the  general  effect.  In  an  assemblage  of  naiads,  satyrs^ 
and  river-gods,  Polyphemus  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  an 
.intruder.  A  partial  opening  on  the  right  carries  the  eye  for- 
ward to  a  bay,  a  city,  and  distant  mountains.  The  next  en- 
graving has  in  the  immediate  foreground,  a  spring-head  issuing 
from  a  bank  crowned  with  trees  and  enriched  with  beautifully 
varied  foliage.  The  lights  playing  on  the  water,  catching  o  n 
the  weeds  and  branches,  the  pebbles  lying  at  the  bottom  and 
on  the  brink,  and  the  other  accompaniments  of  tliis  spot,  give 
it  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  right,  where  a  road  passes  the 
bank,  a  young  man,  a  heated  traveller,  stoops  and  drinks 
out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Diogenes,  who  had  approached 
the  brook  for  the  same  purpose,  surprised  at  this  simple  pro- 
cess, throws  away  his  superfluous  cup.  At  a  short  distance  is 
seen  a  reclining  groupe,  apparently  companions  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Higher  up,  a  river  or  winding  lake  occupies  the  centre  ; 
on  its  left  bank  stand  trees  and  buildings,  crowned  with  a 
,showy  piece  of  ornamental  architecture ;  the  ground  on  the 
right  and  in  the  distance  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  broken 
.  with  rocks  and  knolls,  and  enriched  with  trees  ana  buildings. 
Figures  in  different  positions  and  occupations  are  seen  on  we 
verge  of  the  water.  The  fourth  is  a  singular  and  most  interes- 
*ting  picture.  On  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  from  a  low  cayera 
in  a  rocky  bank  crowned  by  the  tall  stems  of  two  trees,  and 
beautifully  fringed  with  weeds  and  shrubs,  gushes  a  stream 
^hich  forms,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  a  low  cascade.  Acro^ 
the  broken  ridge  over  which  the  water  pours,  there  liesj  in  all 
the  relaxation  of  death,  a  corpse,  from  which  an  enormous  ser- 
pent is  just  unfolding  His  destructive  coU,  and  raising  his  bead 
in  menace  of  another  obj^ect  which  has  just  excited  bis  an^er. 
.This  is  a  man  who,  while  walking  along  a  path  which  skirts 
the  stream  on  the  right,  has  just  caught  sight  of  the  fearful 
spectacle,  and  is  hastening  from  the  place  with  every  demon- 
stration of  extreme  terror.  Higher  up,  in  the  centre,  beside  a 
basket  which  she  has  apparently  set  down  from  weariness,  sits 
a  female,  so  situateflas  not  to  see  the  reptile  and  his  prey,  from 
which  she  is  not  more  .than  a  few  yards  distant.  The  terrified 
traveller  has,  however,  j,ust  attracted  her  attention,  and  her 
mingled  fear  and  curipsity  are  well  portrayed  both  in  attitude 
and  expression.  A  little  further  on,  are  three  men  lyin^  in  the 
shade,  and  onef  of  them  i^roifsed  by  the  exclamation  which  the 
female  seems  to  be  in.  the  aqt  of  making.  There  is  something 
extremely  piquant  in  this  scenj^.    The  man,  who  spes  and  SeeU 
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the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  the  woman,  whose  terror  is  partly 
sympathy  and  partly  apprehension,  and  both  mixed  with  uncer- 
tainty,— the  other  individual,  whose  wonder  only  induces  him 
to  raise  his  head  without  shifting  his  lounging  posture,— -are  all 
excellently  conceived  and  contrasted  both  in  character  and 
relative  position.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  made  up  of  inte- 
resting details  well  combined :  a  beautiful  groupe  of  trees  on 
the  right;  a  lake  with  fishermen  and  bathers  in  the  centre  ;  on 
the  left,  a  bank  with  wood  and  water-fall,  crested  with  towers 
and  battlement;  a  distance  of  buildings  and  mountains. 

There  are  four  others  of  the  same  class;  but  these  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which  has  been,  at  once,  to  direct 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  need  such  intimations,  to  the 
highest  sources  of  instruction,  and  to  illustrate  the  most  effec- 
tiye  methods  of  combining  landscape  with  characteristic  em- 
bellishment. We  could  fill  our  rfumber  with  instances  of 
blundering  in  this  way.  Waterloo,  if  we  may  trust  our  recol- 
lection, has  introduced  a  hurdled  inclosure  into  his  etching  of 
the  death  of  Adonis ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  rightly  censured 
Wilson  for  blending  common-place  scenery  with  a  mythological 
subject. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  instructions  for  colouring  are  good,  especially 
as  far  as  the  first  process  is  concerned.  Had  he  stopped  here, 
and  contented  himself  with  adding  such  incidental  hints  as 
might  have  led  the  way  to  subsequent  improvement,  he  would, 
we  think,  have  done  better  than  by  describing,  not  very  dis- 
tinctly, oth^r  methods  to  which  there  is  no  graphic  illustration. 
The  plate  of  suc<Sessive  stages  is  good,  but  the  colouring  might 
Uave  been  more  carefully  attended  to.  The  remaining  sections 
are  filled  with  miscellaneous  matter,  a  great  part  of  which  will 
Vel  found  useful  to  the  student. 

.^  A  series  often  lithographic  subjects,  for  practice  in  sketch-* 
ing,  closes  the  volume :  they  are  well  selected  and  beautifully 
efl5^utedi. 


Airt.  Vv  ftecxdlections  of  Foreign  Travelf  on  Lifct  Literature,  and 
Sei^Kfiotidedge.  By  Sir  Egerton  BridgeSi  Bart.  2  Vols,  post  8vo. 
Price  ISs.    London.  1825. 

WEl  ha^e  found  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
decdsuMi  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  real  object  of 
these  TolvM^.  We  had  not  read  far  before  the  suspicion  wa^ 
ai|rytetied','th'at  ail  unwarrantable  use  had  heeti  maide  of  Si^ 
]&eft6h%  hatn'6,  by  some  tafe-writer  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose 
OTOTtfsbhi^  out  two  volumes  of  light  reading*    Not  having  the 
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honour  of  Sir  Egerton's  acquaintance,  we  were  unable  to  ascer- 
tain hiow  far  the  character  attributed  to  the  imaginary  memoir- 
writer  corresponds  to  the  supposed  original ;  but  it  seemed 
to  us  that  we  could  detect,  mingled  with  the  playfulness  of 
fancy,  the  severity  of  satire  in  tne  portrait  which  is  here  pre- 
sented to  us.    Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

*  An  intense  love  of  books  from  very  childhood^  and  the  pursuits 
for  which  they  engendered  a  flame  in  an  imaginative  mind,  made  me 
always  a  lover  of  retirement,  and  of  the  scenes  where  it  could  be  most 
peacefully  enjoyed.    This  was  increased  by  so  extraordinary  a  degree 
of  native  shyness,  as  to  take  away  all  self-possession  in  society^  and  to 
make  company  oflen  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  irritating  to 
me.     The  first  eight  years  of  my  life,  spent  entirely  in  a  country  man- 
sion, placed  secludedly  on  a  wooded  hiUy  ( though  m  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood of  gentry,)  confirmed  this  timidity  of  disposition  and  tem- 
per so  strongly,  that  it  has  never  since  been  conquered,  though  some- 
what abated.    For  many  years,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  it  totally 
took  away  all  power  to  make  any  way  in  the  world  ;  and  threw  me 
out  of  the  paths  of  ambition,  and  even  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
common  acquaintance.     The   most  precious  years  of  my  life  were 
passed  in  unprofitable  and  stagnant  solitude.     I  say  stagnant,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  emulation  and  comparison  are  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  abilities  as  well  as  knowledge.    From  this  defect,  I  soon 
had  the  mortification  to  see,  in  all  directions,  **  boobies  "  (to  use  Dr. 
Sneyd  Davies's  expression)  **  mounting  over  my  head."     When  I 
left  college  in  1783,  and  went  to  the  Temple,  I  had^arce  an  acquain- 
tance among  lawyers,  and  was  incapable  of  making  any.      I  went 
down  to  the  courts  at  Westminster ;  but  at  that  time  the  language 
talked  there  seemed  to  me  an  unintelligible  jargon  i  and  so  I  con-' 
tinned  to  write  sonnets,  instead  of  copymg  pleas,  ana  to  solace  myself 
by  despising  what  I  could  ndt  understand.    I  read  Blackstonet  whom 
I  did  seem  to  myself  to  comprehend,  but  who  did  not  at  all  assist  me 
in  affixing  meaning  to  the  arguments  I  heard  in  court.    What,  how- 
ever, I  liked  better  than  all  the  rest  of  Blackstone^  was  his  Laxioyer't 
Farewell  to  bis  Muse,  which  I  transcribed  into  the  €rst  blank  leaf* 
Had  I  spent  but  three  months  in  a  special  pleader* s  office ^  all  my  diffi- 
culties would  have  vanished  of  themselves,  almost  even  without  a  men- 
tal effort.    The  ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  life  has  taught  me 
these  things  since,  without  study  or  professional  aid*    And  I  now 

Eersuade  myself,  too  late, '  that  there  is  no  knowledge  which  I  could 
ave  more  easily  mastered  than  that  of  the  law.  When  I  was  ypiing, 
I  was  capable  of  great  labour,  and  loved  it.  I  did  not  want  amuse- 
ment or  exercise;  I  did  not  even  like  exercise;  itfktigued  radier 
than  refreshed  me ;  and  I  could  read  and  write  from  morning  even 
till  midnight.  Now  I  can  neither  read  nor  write  afler  the  ireshnets 
pf  the  morning  is  over.  How  deeply  I  lament  that  I  threw  away  this 
capacity  of  labour,  when  it  would  have  opened  to  me  a  paswge 
through  life  so  beneficial  and  gratiiyingi  without  pajring  the  price  €f 
any  painful  cost* 
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*  I  was  born  a  younger  brother,  and  continued  so  till  t!ie  age  o^ 
forty>five;  my  father  also  remained  a  younger  brother  till  his -age  o^ 
sixty-eight,  and  only  survived  his  elder  brother  seven  months ;  and 
yet  more,  the  whole  branch  of  my  ancestors  was  of  a  remote  juniority* 
My  grandfather  has  been  dead  one  hundred  and  iuelve  ytarsy  at  the 
tearly  age  of  thirty-one  years  and  nine  months.  My  father  retired 
early  from  college  to  a  country  life,  and  refused  to  take  orders  for 
the  family  living  of  the  parish  where  the  mansion  was  situated.  I 
have  spent  nearly  forty-four  years  since  his  death  in  fitful  energies, 
which  have  led  to  nothing/     Vol.  I.  pp.  7 — 1 1. 

*  I  can  remember  one  event  when  I  was  aged  exactly  three  years 
and  a  half,  at  which  Gray  the  poet  was  present,  (but  whom,  I  confess, 
I  do  not  recollect,)  and  many  scenes,  events,  feeh'ngs,  and  even  con- 
versations, the  next  year,  1767,  which  happened  at  Margate,  where 
we  spent  that  autumn.  The  next  year,  I  remember  the  person  and 
even  the  chariot  of  an  uncle,  who  died  in  December  1769;  and  the 
messenger  who  announced  the  death  of  another  relation,  (my  god- 
mother,) in  the  following  year,  1770.  Thence  1  scarce  remember 
any  thing  till  the  day  I  was  first  carried  to  school  in  July  1771 :  that 
event  has  made  an  impression  on  me  as  distinct  as  if  it  happened  yes- 
terday* The  picture,  too,  of  every  field  about  Wootton,  every  tree, 
every  hedge,  every  look  of  the  sky,  will  remain  as  long  as  my  faculties 
last.  I  might  wefl  love  home^  for  among  strangers  my  little  under- 
standing was  totally  lost ;  I  could  not  speak,  and  if  I  was  spoken  to, 
tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I  got  through  my  lessons  when  1  first  went 
to  school,  but  otherwise  I  scarcely  ever  opened  my  lips;  I  w^as  left 
alone  in  all  plays  and  amusements,  and  mixed  scarcely  at  all  with 
other  boys.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  lived  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  in  a  beautiful  spot  commanding 
a  grand  view  of  all  the  Weald  of  Kent,  generally  took  me  to  their 
house  *,  there  I  saw  much  company,  but  no  one  could  ever  get  me  to 
talk ;  I  was  therefore  stared  at,  and  generally  considered  of  mental 
imbecility ;  yet  I  remember  my  kind  hosts,  the  house,  the  garden, 
the  manners,  many  of  the  incidents,  the  scenes  of  the  road  by  which 
I  returned,  and  my  feelings  on  quitting  the  place  to  return  to  school, 
as  if  the  whole  were  occurrences  past  hot  a  week  ago. 

<  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  I  have  had  in  life  has  been  to  free 
myself  from  too  strong  local  attachments;  -■  I  was  more  than  thir^ 
years  old,  before  I  coiud  feel  that  I  could  be  happy  in  any  residence 
but  the  spot  of  mv  nativity ;.  and  when  that  could  not  be,  I  settled  as 
near  it  as  I  was  aole ;  a  most  unfortunate  predilection  to  which  I  at- 
tribute many  of  the  disasters  and  miseries  of  my  life.  I  was  not  cal- 
culated for.  a  narrow  neighbourhood,  its  provincial  habits,  and  its 
petty  intrigues ;  I  was  soon  singled  out  like  a  struck  deer,  to  be  pur- 
sued and  hunted  down ;  and  when,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  I  laid  open  a 
little  of  the  character  of  my  persecutors,  in  pictures  too  delicate  and 
general  to  give  any  just  cause  of  offence,  this  slight  retribution  was 
ifhaiged  as  an  unpardonable  crime. 

^  I  neyer  visited  the  Continent  till  I  took  a  short  trip  to  Brussels 
«id  Waterloo,  in  September,  1816.    Ti^o  years  afterwards  I  came 
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to  Paris  and  Switzerland,  and  have  been  in  Itatyy  or  at  Oeneva,  ever 
since ;  and  now,  in  my  old  age,  my  local  attachments  are  completely 
•&ced.  A  residence  on  the  Continent  is,  in  various  important  re- 
iSpects,  far  preferable  to  England.  I  think  John  Bull  very  greatly 
overocstiroates  his  own  good  qualities  as  well  as  as  his  own  advan- 
tages ;  nor  does  his  wealth  do  him  all  the  good  he  supposes.  A 
foreigner  takes  his  plan  belafm  his  means,  and  is,  generally,  in  this 
respect,  far  more  at  his  ease  than  an  Englishman;  he  does  not 
.8acri6ce  so  much  to  senseless  show  of  establishments  and  equipages; 
and  though  there  is  a  species  of  hospitality  which  habit  has  made 
necessary  to  an  Englishman,  and  which,  therefore,  recompenses  the 
cost,  it  is  not  only  not  necessary  to  others,  but  is  fatiguing  rather  than 
pleasant  to  them.  The  political  governments  on  the  Continent  are, 
fio  doubt,  many  of  them  bad ;  but  I  wish  to  refrain  from  mixing 
politics  with  literature,  or  the  morality  of  private  life,  especially  party 
politics,  which  are  always  coarse,  vulgar,  and  deceitful :  it  is  in  the 
looks  aiul  the  comforts  of  the  peasantry^  that  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land over  the  Continent  is  to  be  found.  The  police  of  every  city  of 
Europe  which  I  have  seen,  is  far  better  than  that  of  England. 
English  literature  is  fashionable  abroad,  but  its  superiority  mat 
rationally  be  questioned ;  it  excels  in  piquancy  and  fantasticality,  if 
ihese  be  recommendations. 

^  An  Englishman,  from  robust  exercise,  from  grosser  f^od,  and 
from  a  cold  climate,  is  less  spiritual  than  the  people  of  southern 
Europe :  when  he  has  genius,  and  exerts  it,  it  ia  more  deep  and 
grand;  but  all  the  lighter  literature,  especiaHy  of  biography,  me<^ 
moirsy  and  literary  history^  is  better  done  by  the  Italians  and  French.' 

Vol.  I.  pp  25—9; 

f  On  my  father's  death,  my  mother,  who  was  left  with  a  good  join- 
ture and  a  large  disposable  fortune,  retired  to  Canterbury;  and 
e^hteen  months  afWrwards  took  a  lease  from  Lord  Dudley  of  a 
mansion  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  famous 
admiral  Sir  George  Rooke,  whose  son  married  Lord  Dudley's  atmt^ 
Jind  died  issueless.  It  waa  a  pleasant  and-  respectable  old  house ;  and 
there,  in  the  autumn  of  1782>  I  wvote  my- eariiest  aonnets,  which  hxj 
classical  friend,  wiio^  now  presides  cjver  the  eotmnon  law  of  Enje^land, 
flude  aieco^rect^  with  a  severi^  litde  suileA  lo-my  natural  haste  and 
otrelessneis.  I  added  othei^  i»f«ttmi  at  the  came'  nlaee  in  the  on- 
tiMWH.of  nsaand  1784,  and  |mblished^^in  in  Marob,  1785.  £ 
ind  nothing  in  them  which  I  would  wish  to  >liter  br  recall.  I  never 
varied  but  two  words  iki  aqy  sute8e(i]|U6ni  editiiin)  ^  adf^st  thdu^*  instettd 
of  ^  im^ViAott,"  as  toahardi,  whieh  necessitated  th^  omission  of  i^ 
sionosyil^bic  epUiet:  aad  ^  iidu^  to  9M^^'  ilMtead  ^f  *«  tretist&^ 
Umew^*  in  the  sonnet  on  Echo  and  Hknifei  to- Mite  the  ellipsis  of '<  id.** 
I  did  nos  altogether  belong  to  a  poie^cal  ftftnihr,  though  knyeMeit 
nstar  mote  verses- with  ficiliq^f  and  hi4  iQ^tof  thepopiilar  Etigimlr 
INMts  by  heart.  My  brotiier  had  knowVi  Gl-ay^  the-  poet,  wUo  had 
shown  great  attention  to  him  at  college;  end  he  was  therefore  prond^ 
td  talking  of  hitti ;  biit  this<#a5  aa^atotdental  rather  than*  an  Inhetent 
taster  he  had  not  enei^h.oTdeep  eioergy  to  reli^  hiib  truly ;  he  iihed 
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little  piquant  thlngSy  such  ad  epigram^  which  are  properly  calJed  bj 
Edward  Phillips  *«  the  fag-end.  of  poetrj,'*  and  which  almost  always 
sacrifice  truth  to  a  point.  Martial  was  my  aversion,  even  at  school. 
1  do  not  love  to  turn  serious  things  into  a  jest ;  it  hardens  the  heart.r 
Indeed  I  was  always  either  reprobated,  railed  at,  or  ridiculed  for  my 
gravity. 

*  I  had  always  a  turn  for  genealogy ;  but  J  think  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  1783  that  I  paid  much  attention  to  the  technicalities  of 
heraldry.    I  persuade  myself  that  I  remember  the  very  day.    It  was 
a  fitful  April  morning  when  we  took  a  long  walk  to  visit  Lord  Cow- 
per^s  decayed  mansion,  called  the  Moat,  on  the  Sandwich  road,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Canterbury,  standing  in  an  old  walled  park^ 
It  was  an  half-timbered  house,  many  centuries  old,  and  had  been  the 
residence  of  Lord- Keeper  Finch.    Over  the  spandrils  of  the  chimney<% 
piece  of  the  largest  room  were  various  arms  and  quarterings,  1  think 
all  of  the  Finch  family,  which  struck  my  attention ;  I  noted  theif 
forms ;  and  as  I  supposed  the  quarterings  to  be  those  of  old  Kentish 
families,  I  set  myself  to  work,  as  soon  as  I  came  home,  to  search^ 
them  out  by  such  books  as  I  then  had.    It  was  a  day  when  thd 
changing  appearances  of  the  sky^  with  showers  of  rain,  had  made  an 
impression  on  my  fancy,  and  set  my  imagination   to  .work ;  and  it 
took  the  turn  of  arraying  forth  feudal   manners  and  the  images  of 
chivalrous  times.     The  fit  continued  some  time  upon  me,  and  I  made: 
great  progress  in  this  study.     The  jester  is  welcome  to  his  laugh  ; 
nor  do  I  suppose  that  his  laugh  will  be  at  all  turned  aside  by  being- 
reminded  that  Gray  and  young  Chatterton  were  adepts  in  heraldic 
knowledge  :   it  is  a  key  to   intelligence  among  ancient  buildings; 
castellated  and  ecclesiastic,  for  there  it  is  a  language. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  happy  at  this  period ;  my  mind  was 
ftill  of  projects  and  wild  ambitions^  and  I  attempted  too  many  things 
which  I  had  not  strength  to  execute ;  and  which  always  ended,  there* 
fore*  in  the  destruction  of  my  self-complacence.  A  month  after  the 
publication  of  my  poems,  which  was  in  March,  I735>  I  met  with  ai 
dreadful  accident  in  my  chambers .  in  the  Temple,  by  cutting  the 
tendons  of  the  fingers  of  one  of  my  hands,  which,  in  pulling  down  a 
window,  had  burst  through  a  pane  of  glass;  The  most  dreadful  pains 
ensued ;  my  arm  was  inflamed  to'  the  shoulder ;  I  was  a  fortnight 
without  sleep,  and  then  the  whole  ^stem  of  my  frame  began  to  be 
afiected,  even  to  the  opposite  extremities.  I  was  removed  to  my 
sister's  house  in  Wimpole  Street,  or  Harley  Street ;  then  my  opposite 
ancle  became  paralytic,  and  I  could  not  walk :  the '  surgeon  was 
puzzled;  old  Dr.  Heberden  was. called  in:  I  grew  worse  and  worse, 
with  many  strange  symptoms.  A6  I  lay  half-lifeless  on  a  sofa  one 
morning  in  May,  with  a  fituue  convulsed  in  every  part,  and  spirits 
which  required  to  be  cheered,  Mr.  Maxwell,  my  brother* in  law  (a 
man  of  great  talent  and  elegant  literature),  brought  me  in  a  bundle 
of  Reviews,  and  showed  me,  with  benevolent  triumph,  Maty's  Re- 
view of  my  Sonnets.  Faint  as  I  was,  it  gave  me  a  glow  such  as. 
nothing  else  of  my  literary  [concerns  has  ever  since  given  jne.  I 
languished  till  July,  and  then  was  removed  for  sea-air  to  Dover, 
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where,  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  I  at  length  recovered.  I  anti 
then  in  my  twenty-third  year. 

*  My  faculties  never  recovered  till  I  wrote  Mary  de  Clifford,  io 
the  autumn  of  179I9  an  interval  of  six  years.  During  that  dark 
period  I  was  a  mere  genealogist  and  heraldic  antiquary ;  my  am- 
Dition  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  literature  was  totally  oppressed,  and 
mlmost  extinguished ;  I  lost  that  self-estimation,  without  which  no- 
thing good  can  be  done ;  my  shyness  did  not  diminish ;  but  the 
energies  that  belonged  to  me  gathered  inward  in  masses,  and  turned 
to  morbid  gloom.  I  lived  two  years  and  a  half  in  Hampshire;  the 
third  I  came  to  London,  where  I  bought  a  house  in  a  new  street*    I 

Sent  the  autumn  of  1789  in  an  excursion  into  Leicestershire  and 
erbyshire,  with  my  friend  and  fellow-collegian,  Shaw,  the  historian 
of  Staffordshire ;  and  returning  the  end  of  September,  I  visited  the 
Chandos  vault,  and  took  notes  of  the  com n -plates  at  Cannons. 
When  I  arrived  at  my  house  in  London^  intelligence  came  the  next 
morning  to  me,  that  the  Duke  o£  Chandos  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  day  and  nearly  the  hour  I  had  spent  in  the  vault  at  Cannons  ! 
I  little  thought  then  what  vexations,  and  cost,  and  injuries,  that 
event  was  to  bring  upon  us.'    Vol.  L  pp.  53 — 59. 

*  I  never  in  my  life  had  much  ambition  of  a  large  acquaintance, 
and  never  the  manners  to  procure  it.  The  effects  of  my  original 
thyness,  which  has  always  been  a  real  misfortune  to  me,  still  adhere 
to  me ;  and  when  I  think  I  am  neglected,  I  am  reproached  with  a 
coldness  and  reserve  of  manner,  which  is  construed  to  be  the  most 
repulsive  pride  and  contempt ;  and  then,  when  I  begin  to  be  at  ease, 
I  have  a  frankness  which  is  as  indiscreet  as  my  shyness  is  for- 
bidding. 

*  In  truth,  I  have  an  irritation  about  me,  which  age,  if  it  a  little 
abates,  by  no  means  calms  as  it  ought  to  do.  I  am  apt  to  be  too 
passive  at  first,  and  when  roused,  too  violent ;  I  cannot  contradict  at 
all,  or  I  do  it  too  decidedly.  It  never  was  in  ray  nature  to  do  any 
thing  with  moderation  :  I  never,  therefore,  come  out  of  company  self- 
satisfied  ;  and  for  this  reason  frequently  make  a  resolution  to  avoid  it, 
and  often  do  decline  it.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  98,  9. 

•  *  1  have  had  griefs  which  cannot  have  had  any  concern  with  faults 
of  ray  own.  It  ever  I  hint  complaint,  my  good-natured  friends 
are  ready  to  remind  me,  that  *^  I  only  reap  the  fruit  of  the  seeds  of 
my  own  sowing."  I  may  have  sown  seeds  of  which  the  seed  has  been 
bitter ;  but  the  fruits  I  allude  to  were  certainly  never  of  my  own 
sowing.  I  admit  that  I  never  had  a  grain  of  worldly,  serpentine  wis- 
dom or  prudence ;  but  I  have  been  pursued  by  merciless  malignities, 
to  which  my  franknesses,  my  indiscretions,  my  &ults  (if  the  world  will 

have  it  so),,  could  never  give  a  plausible  pretext.. I  have  had 

^>eingular  foes  to  contend  with  in  a  variety  of  directions.  Many  of 
tiiem  have  been  busy,  secret,  and  unappeasable.  Even  persons 
have  incessantly  persecuted  me,  to  whom  I  know  not   that  I  have 

given  the  smallest  cause  of  offence Envy  and  jealousy  are 

ferocious  and  busy  in  proportion  as  their  sphere  of  action  is  narrow. 
They  are  no  where  therefore  so  mischievous  as  where  they  areprooin" 
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viah  The  first  limits  from  which  a  literary  man,  above  all  others,  should 
escape,  are  provincial  limits^  Somerville  is  almost  the  oAly  country- 
gentleman,  of  poets,  who  occurs  to  me :  and  he  drank  himself  to 
death  at  a  ^middle  age  from  uneasiness.  The  mind  is  made  for  great 
things,  and  will  not,  except  where  it  is  weak  or  dull,  bear  the  torpor 
and  stagnation  of  rural  ease ;  and  still  less  the  mean  tod  petty  pas- 
sions which  are  substituted  to  put  it  in  motion.  Without  much 
corporeal  exercise  it  is  absolutely  insufferable ;  and  yet,  much  cor- 
poreal exercise  is  apt  to  oppress  and  palsy  the  intellect. 

Mn  my  latter  days,  I  have  a  great  desire  of  locomotion ;  and  if 
the  expense  did  not  deter  me,  would  spend  my  time  in  constantly 
moving  (with  proper  equipages  and  accommodations)  from  country 
to  country.  Change  of  air  gives  elasticity  to  the  worn  frame ;  and 
change  of  images  gives  impulse  to  the  exnausted  mind.  My  hope  in 
society  is  gone  ;  my  ambition  is  past;  the  openings  of  life  are  closed 
to  me ;  ail  advantages,  if  any  could  come,  would  come  too  late ; 
neglect  or  persecution  have  clouded,  or  consumed,  my  days;  my 
hair^  rendered  grey  at  thirty  by  early  anxiety,  is  now  as  white  as 
«now  ;  and  the  furrows  of  my  face  betray  the  age  of  seventy,  instead 
of  the  verge  of  sixty-two.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  my  facultiea 
and  my  heart  always  cheerful ;  and  never  have  I,  in  my  utmost 
sorrows,  relaxed  from  literary  occupation ; — but  I  have  necessarily 
had  my  attention  distracted,  and  my  powers  enfeebled ;  and  could 
not  undertake  those  high  intellectual  tasks  to  which  my  ambition  and 
my  taste  led  nie.  I  admit  that  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  idle  work, 
and  a  good  deal  of  technical  work.  To  me,  on  looking  back,  it  is 
wonderful  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  did  any  thing.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  7— 9. 

*  There  is  an  uniform  complaint  of  my  gravity  and  my  melancholy; 
and  therefore  I  suppose  it  must  be  well  founded.  Not  only  my  looks 
are  said  to  be  chill,  but  all  my  tales,  and  all  their  characters,  are 
censured  as  mournful,  and  delighting,  as  it  were,  in  affliction  and  mis- 
fortune. I  paint  the  images  which  involuntarily  haunt  my  mind,— 
which  dwell  within  me,  and  around  me :  I  pride  myself  in  avoiding 
every  thing  factitious.  I  know  not  what  should  early  in  life  have 
^iven  me  this  gloom ;  for  my  days  of  childhood  were  not  days  of 
sorrow  or  darkness :  I  did  not  begin  to  experience  adversity  till  after 
the  publication  of  my  first  poems.  I  believe,  however,  that  persons 
of  a  certain  imagination  and  a  certain  sensibility  are  always  melan- 
choly. 

'  I  consider  that  the  world  has  not  been  kind  to  me ;  and  I  do  not 
bear  it  with  the  surly,  stem  pride  of  Lord  Byron.  During  my  six 
years'  absence  on  the  Continent,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have 
been  sometimes  treated  with  unprovoked  disrespect  by  the  hireling 
part  of  the  press.  I  do  not  deserve  it  of  them.  They  who  live  by 
literature  owe  me  something.  To  me  they  owe  the  extension  of 
their  property  in  their  labours  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  if  they  sur- 
vive the  term  of  twenty-eieht  years ;  and  this  is  surely  in  many  cases 
a  boon.  I  myself  have  already  survived  that  term  eleven  yeaj^s  in 
my  &nt  publication ;  and  in  Maty  de  Clfffprd  I  have  survived  it  four 
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years.  The  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  survived  her  earliest  publica- 
tion sixty-seven  years;  so  that  in  her  case  it  would  have  extended 
her  right  the  addition  of  thifty-nide  years.  I  worked  hard,  and 
should  (as  most  of  the  intelligent  members  of  that  parliament  will 
allow)  have  carried  my  point  for  the  amendment  of  the  Copi/right 
Act,  in  defiance  of  all  the  weight  of  the  universities,  had  I  not  been 
cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  June,  1818.  The 
professional  part  of  the  press,  therefore,  ought  to  spare  me  unmerited 
slights.  But  they  may  go  on,  if  it  answer  their  purpose  in  filling  a 
piquant  article,  when  they  have  a  task  to  perform  before  they  can  re- 
ceive their  daily  pay  ;  or  when  th^  can  gratify  the  enmity  towards 
tne  of  some  one  who  can  be  of  use  to  them,  and  whose  smiles 
they  are  courting.  Age  has  made  me  calm,  and  somewhat  more  re- 
solute, and  regardless  of  ungenerous  or  ignorant  censure.  First  or 
last,  ivhat  is  true  and  just  will  find  its  due  place  ;  and  if  it  be  not  so, 
no  praise  of  flattery  will  long  keep  it  afloat.  Let  it  be  that  1  over- 
estimate mySeif, — I  injure  no  one  but  myself. 

*  If  all  tnose  energies  which  still  continue  to  burn  on  the  verge  of 
8ixty-tw6  are  ill  directed  and  useless, — if  they  are  a  vapoury  flame 
which  produces  neither  warmth  nor  light,  but  glimmers,  and  flashes, 
and  struggles,  like  wet  fuel  on  a  cold  hearth,  surrounded  by  damps 
dti'd  blights, — the  cost  of  toil  and  strength  is  all  to  me, — the  annoy- 
ance nothing  tO  others. 

.'When  1  look  back  beyond  the  six  years  I  have  passed  out  of 
England,  it  seems  a  long  and  counties  age,  and  the  distance  so  great, 
that  I  can  scarcely  see  distinctly  the  point  whence  I  set  out.  I  can 
never  seriously  and  assuredly  persuade  myself  that  I  shall  see  my 
Hafive  country  again :  perhaps  ray  bones  may  rest  there, — not  as 
Lord  Byroh's  have  done,  covered  with  glory,  and  intensely  wept  over 
by  an  awe-struck  and  idolizing  people,  but  silently  and  without  notice 
fainded  beneath  the  frown  of  that  beetling  and  immortal  cliff  pictured 
by  Shakspeare,  and  borne  in  humble  (H)scurity  a  few  short  miles  to 
tne  rustic  church  of  the  wooded  hill  which  is  separated  but  a  few 
paces  from  the  neglected  chamber  where  the  light  of  this  world  first 
beamed  upon  me.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  visited  that  cham- 
ber for  forty  years ;  and  it  is  almost  as  long  since  I  slept  in  the  house. 
If  I  reach  England  once  more,  probably  I  shall  never  have  spirits  to 
took  upon  those  scenes  again.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  68 — 71. 

*  My  temper  and  frame  are  too  anxious  and  too  irritable  for  such 
services  :  for  nothing  is  more  assuredly  true,  to  persons  of  observa- 
doh,  and  sagacious  sense,  and  knowledge  of  tlie  world,  than  that  the 
primary  essential  of  skill  and  Success  in  business  is  sang-froid,  reserve, 
ilbd  seeming  commaild  of  temper.  Nothing  must  be  combated 
warmly ;  every  thing  that  is  meatit  tb  be  resisted,  must  be  seemingly 
conceded';  at^d  then  the  cUniiin]^  conceder  must  wind  round  again 
liiipierc^tibly  to  his  point,  and  apbearing  to  yield  every  thing,' must 
not  really  yield  6ven  a  particle.    This  is  a  m6de  of  self-management 
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Viblent  tismgs  of  hiart,  at  every  veiled  arlifke  which  !  t)er'eeive, 
every  sabternige,  every  attempted  concealnient  of  opinion  afld  pur- 
poise,  and  every  insidious  perversion  of  fact  fthhbnnced  With"  pt^ien- 
sions  to  bandour  and  frankness.  Common  business  is  but  the  conflict 
of,  or  with,  shufflers  and  gamblers  who  play  with  loaded  dicift'. 

*  Neither  nature  nor  habits  have  fitted  me  for  the^e  thingi^.  I  am 
only  fit  for  the  calm  of  domestic  society?  for  ^itude,  nrosThg,  rtead- 
ing,  writing,  and  a  short  and  quiet  stroll  in  €he  open  ilir.  if  the^e 
are  proofs  of  want  of  talent,  or  of  inutility  to  lif*^,  1  must  di;ybmit.  In 
the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  been  drawn  at*  tvmds  i&  giOH^d  deal  into 
the  vortex  of  business ;  but  I  have  been  a^  eorrstatitly  its  victim,  as  I 
have  been  engaged  in  it :  the  mo4t  stupid  fellow  always  beat  me ; — 
and  he  beat  me  perhaps  more  easily  m  ptoportion  to  his  stupidity  : 
the  sharp  edge  of  my  temper  was  always  bluntcdi  or  turned  back 
upon  me,  by  his  callousness. 

*  I  wish  it  had  been  my  fate  never  to  have  mingled  with  the  world ; 
to  have  lived  retired  even  in  the  most  hu'mble  competence,  where  my 
passions  could  have  been  saved  from  irritation;  where  my  pride  could 
nave  been  kept  in  calmness ;  and  those  daily  and  insulting  mortifica- 
tions, which  I  exert  my  most  strenoous  endeavours  to  raise  mjrself 
above,  but  which  either  madden  me^  or  sink  me  into  despondence, 
could  never  have  reached  me«  I  now  {eel  the  irreversible  conviction 
that  I  was  not  made  for  the  bustle  df  society ;  and  that  every  year  I 
passed  in  it  was  but  a  new  entanglement  of  chains  galling  at  the  mo* 
ment,  and  leaving  incurable  wounds.  The  utmost  we  can  hope  is 
peace ;  and  where  is  peace  to  be  found  but  in  seclusion  from  the  pas- 
sions and  intrigues  of  mankind ;  in  lonely  contemplation ;  and  in  air 
and  exercise,  to  soothe  the  body  and  produce  those  deep  slumbeti 
which  are  so  much  better  than  life?  One  day  Of  complacent  and 
noble  imagination  is  worth  a  year  of  the  best  pleasures  of  reality ! 

*  Nothing  in  reality  ever  satisfies  me, — or  at  leAst  notliing  which  I 
find  in  society.  All  ndankind  seem  naainly  employed  in  mortifying, 
or  deceiving,  or  robbing  each-  other ;  and  though  they  praise  fantastic 
and  charlatanic  genius*  pure  and  iiniBopbisticated  genius  it  the  very 
prime  o))ject  of  their  persecution* ,  If  I  could  do  nothing.bat  read  a 
few  of  the  very  first  poets,  Latin,  Italian,  or  English,  and  write  unin- 
terruptedly all  the  rest  of  the  day,  without  encountering  the  prattle, 
the  degrading  gossip*  the  coldness*  the  frowns  of  the  busy  people 
who  go  about  like  evil  spiHtsjtb  destroy  human  happihei^,  ,1  think  I 
yet  could  recover -niy  pcfaid^iiMd'  selt-complacl^nce^  and'pa(ss  perhaps 
9  few  hoary  years  in  integrity  .of  mind*  But  almost  all  my.  unbroken 
and  unmercenary  exertions  have  bben  turiied  to  poison.  |  and  almost 
all  my  ardent  love  of  literature  has, brought  but  slights,  cavils,  and 
perversions.'  Vol-.  ir.'ppi^!l25*— IW. :^  -.  «       -    •  ;-'-..' 

'  And  now  1  musi  looli  n^Und,^hil't>i^pare  b#ii|,eiri^  •• — one 

more  letter,  and  I  h&i^  (i6h6i  ^  i'^all^ha^  fflii^ii^^tted  space, 
and  can  claim  no  mtm*  ''WhbfiJl^fli]^<d^R-i^  think 

that  I  might  have  done  much  better  than  I  haV'e  done ;  and  I  suppose 
that  most  sensitive  mindb  thlili;y%b6^'|^nnes — I  have  omitted  a  great 
deal,  and  have  not  b^-so  b^'J||iid^'«t>^ti('^4''lni)i^iidfe4to  be.    I 
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beUeve  that  my  spirits  have  for  a  month  past  been  languid,  and  mj 
mind  flat  and  sterile.  I  am  about  to  move  with  my  family  after  a 
three  years'  residence ;  and  thoush  I  love  locomotion  and  change  of 
air  and  scenery,  still  the  expected  trouble  of  the  first  effort  oppresses 
my  spirits,  and  breaks  in  upon  my  habits.  I  shall  no  longer  be  able 
to  perform  my  morning  task,  and  my  industry  may  suffer  an  interrup- 
tion, which  may  never  perhaps  be  resumed.  Kor  have  we  fixed 
whither  we  are  going ;  a  southern  and  warm  climate  seems  at  present 
the  strongest  attraction:  perhaps  Nice,  Genoa^  or  even  Navies  again. 
I  have  no  reason  to  love  England  ;  she  has  not  been  a  kina  and  just 
mother  to  me !— and  as  to  the  alliances  of  blood,  when  removed  from 
the  first  degree,  they  commonly  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  this 
is  an  ungrateful  subject^  and  I  will  abstain.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  302»  3. 

We  have  here  given  in  continuity,  a  series  of  paragraphs 
vvhich  occur  scattered  through  these  volumes,  interspersed 
with  reflections,  reminiscences,  criticisms,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous matter,  in  order  to  present  entire  the  singular  portrait 
which  they  form  when  put  together ; — a  portrait  which,  had  it 
come  from  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  Crayon  or  the  Author  of 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  we  might  nave  thought  somewhat  too 
highly  coloured  for  reality ;  but  yet,  who  would  not  have  pro- 
nounced it  a  well  drawn  and  affecting  character,  and  one  well 
adapted  to  convey  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  heart  ?  The  evil 
consequences  of  a  defective  education,  and  more  especially  of 
the  want  of  religious  culture,  could  not  be  more  pathetically 
displayed.  Too  much  stress  must  not,  indeed,  be  laid  on  the 
aeclusion  in  which  the  Author  is  represented  as  having  passed 
his  early  years.  We  all  know  from  the  case  of  Cowper,  that 
an  early  exposure  to  that  world  in  miniature,  '  a  mob  of  boys,' 
is  no  cure  tor  constitutional  timidity  and  shyness.  Either  at 
home  or  at  school,  in  the  mansion  or  in  tne  cottage,  such  a 
mind  may  be  irreparably  injured  by  injudicious  treatment,  by 
either  harshness,  indulgence,  or  neglect.  In  Miss  Taylor's 
Poetical  Remains,  Philip,  the  '  timid,  pale,  unlikely  lad,  who 
preferred  rather 

'  To  starve  for  life  upon  his  prid^  and  ^uill, 
Than  thrive  on  savings  filtered  through  atlli,'— « 

forms,  in  low  life,  a  counterpart 't(6  ihe  Sir  Egerton  of  the 
present  volumes. 

<  Much  has  been  long  forgotten ;  but  I'm  sure 
Tha(  I  was  always  pensive,  proud,  and  poor. 
Mudi  is  remembered ;  and  I  partly  know 
How  past  events  comnired  to  make  me  so.' 

•  >  •    .  ■       ■ 

.  .  .  1         i*TonegleclaKve,   :. 

And  to  comtenipt  too  keeofy  sensitive, 
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Beyond  my  years  I  felt :  none  ever  guessed 
The  feelings  brooding  in  my  childish  breast* 

«  «  ♦  «  • 

*  I  bad  some  talent,  but  'twas  always  hid| 
For  want  of  confidence  in  what  I  did. 
Timid  and  bashful — nature  formed  me  so ; 

My  conscious  meanness  made  the  temper  grow ; 

And  now  beneath  a  rigour  too  severe, 

I  seemed  a  fool^  perplexed  with  shame  and  fear. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  But  yet  I  played  a  game  at  their  expense. 
A|]  creatures  have  some  weapon  of  defence ; 
And  BO  had  I.    With  woman's  keenness  cursed^ 
I  saw  the  heart,  and  seeing,  thought  the  worst ; 
Suspected  evil,  where  I  could  not  see. 

And  motives  were  well  analysed  by  me. 
Amused,  though  vexed,  to  hear  the  loud  pretence 
Of  some,  who  really  had  not  half  mv  sense  ;— 
To  find  myself  despised  and  counted  nought. 
By  those  who  nothmg  knew  and  nothing  thought : 
I  was  not  vain ;  nor  need  I  this  repeat ; 
There  was  enough  to  check  my  self-conceit ; 
But  yet  I  knew,  however  sad  my  lot, 
I  had  a  taste,  a  feeling  they  had  not.' 


-)  • 


Philip's  revenge,  too,  is  worthy  of  a  baronet.  He  does  not 
renounce  England,  but  he  retires  to  a  solitary  hamlet  on  the 
coast  of  Northern  Devon,  and  writes  bis  recollections  :  only  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  bad  the  means  of  publishing  them. 

<  And  so  it  was  that  be  whose  inward  woe 
Was  much  too  sacred  for  mankind  to  know, 
He-— so  refined,  mysterious,  and  so  proud,'—- 

vras  compelled  to  content  himself  with  reading  his  own  narra- 
tive to  his  domestic.     Possibly,  he  feared  the  Reviewers. 

We  confess  that,  of  the  two,  rhilip  appears  to  us  the  more  real, 
and  Sir  Egerton  the  more  imaginary  character ;  and  we  are 
extremely  unwilling  to  part  wi£  the  idea  that  the  volumes 
before  us  are  an  auto-biographical  romance.  Like  the  lady 
mentioned  by  Addison,  who  returned  Plutarch's  Lives  on  learn- 
ing that  they  were  true  histories,  we  should  be  deprived  of 
half  the  complacency  excited  by  the  well  imagined  character 
of  this  poetical  T^mon,  were  we  to  suppose  it  real.  In  that 
case  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  feel  called  upon  to  offer  a 
few  critical  animadversions  on  the  opinions  and  remarks  con- 
tained in  these  volumes.  The  foUovring  sentence,  for  example, 
vrhich  is  amusing  enough  in  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  person^ 
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would  be  simply  ajbisurd  if  veuted  in  sober  earnest  by  a  living 
writer. 

*  Who  now  reads  Fielding,  Smotlet,  Richardson^  &c.  ? — Who  reads 
Boccaccio,  Don  Quixote»  Gil  Blas^  Gulliver,  Robinson  Crusoe  ? — 
Pompous  editions  of  them  are  sometimes  printed  to  look  handsome 
on  library  shelves  ;  but  nobody  looks  into  them  unless  to  inspect  a 
new  set  of  iilostratiTe  engravings.  Nothing  continues  to  be  read  for 
generations,  not  even  iitstDry,  but'st&ndard  poetry.'  Vol.  I.  p.  41 . 

With  regard  to  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Boccaccio,  we  would 
that  the  question  could  be  answered  in  the  negative;  but  could 
the  real  Sir  Egertop,  who  is  a  respectable  bibliographer,  have 
committed  so  palpable  a  blunder  as  to  ask,  who  reads  works 
which  are  every  dny  being  re-printed  in  pocket  editions,  and 
of  which  thousands  of  copies  ar^  annually  sold  to  those  who 
buy  only  to  read  ?  •  Or  oould  be  have  fallen  into  the  gross 
mistake  of  supposing^  that  Milton  is  more  read  than  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  or  Pope  than  Home'«  History  of  England? 
As  to  Boccaccio',  he  has,  we  presume,  as  many  readers  as 
Petrarch,  and  Cervantes  is  immeasui'eably  better  known,  both 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  foreigners,  than  Lopez  de  Vega  or 
Calderon. 

But  were  we  to  assume  that  the  work  before  us  is  not  a 
fiction,  we  should  find  ourselves,  as  critics,  in  a  delicate  pre- 
dicament on  another  account ;  for,  if  the  following  titles  are  not 
strung  together  in  joke, — if  such  works  have  actually  appeared, 
-^•how  shall  we  confess  our  ignorance  ?  We  have  never  heard 
of  them, 

<  I  wrote  my  HtM'  of  HeUingiley  principally  at  Florence  and  Na- 
ples, one  chapter  at  Paris,  and  part  of  the  la^  volume  at  Geneva; 
where  I  also  wrote  Oonmsby  and  Brokenkurst^  and  my  Population  and 
Riches f  my  Gnomical  my  poem  of  Ocfo,  and  my  Anti^OritiCf  and  where 
r  compiled  several  bibliographical  works.'    Vol.  I.  p.  9S» 

Indeed,  had  such  publications  been  put  forth  by  the  real  Sir 
Egerton,  we  should  have  good  reason  to  cite  him  before  us  for 
contempt  of  court  ip  never  having  acquainted  us  with  the  fact. 

But,  lastly,  our  reluctance  to  receive  these  RecoUectioEis  as 
thie  genuine  work  of  a  sexagenarian,  springs  mainly  from  a 
more  serious  feeling.  'We  could  excuse  the  Author  of  the 
supposed  fiction,  for  having  represented  his  literary  veteran  as 
d^estitute  of  those  higher  aims  and  hopes  which  raise  the  mind 
above  the  petty  contentions  and  vexations  of  life,  infusing  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannqt  destroy.  For  the  sake  of  pqint- 
ing  the  moral  of  his  tale,  we  could  excuse  his  making  his  Sir 
Eg6rton  ask.  Where  is  peace  to  be  found?  and  return  the 
sorry,  cheerless  answer  to  his  own  question — Mn  seclusion. 
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*  lonely  contemplation,  air  and  exercise,  and  slumj)era  which 
••  are  so  much  better  thaii  life!* — while  he  makes  him  add  the 
touching  confession,  that  ^ven  in  these,  /^  finds  ^o  peacf .  In 
the  Philip  of  Miss  Taylor,  however,  the  same  lesson  is  n^ore 
happily  conveyed. 

^  In  milder  moods  I  looked  from  side  to  side, 
For  better  comfort  than  I  gaine^Jrom  pride. 
Is  there  no  object  more  sublimely  bright, 
More  worthy  high  pursuit,  than  worlds  of  light  ? 
Is  there  no  refuge  for  the  poor  oppressed  ? 
For  weary  wanderers  is  there  not  a  rest  ? 
Cast  out  of  men,  despised  by  all  about, 
Is  there  no  friend  who  wUl  not  cast  me  out  V 

If  these  volumes  are  really  the  production  of  a  man  verging 
on  age,  the  total  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  a  re- 
ligious'idea,  suggests  reflections  too  pamful  to  excite  any  other 
feeling  than  sincere  commiseration.  Towards  the  cl6se  of  the 
work,  our  eye  was  caught  by  the  words,  '  stealing  its  silent 

*  way  into  eternity  ;'  and  a  few  lines  below  occur  the  ex- 
pressions, '  And  now  I  must  look  round  and  prepare  for  my 
'^  pwn  exit.'  Here,  we  thought,  is  at  last  an  indication  that 
our  Sexagenarian  is  beginning  to  turn  his  mind  to  higher 
themes.  But,  to  our  disappointment,  we  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  what  is  spoken  of  as  stealing  its  way  into  eternity,  is 
a  recent  poetical  work  ;  and  the  only  exit  that  Sir  Egertou  is 
thinking  of  is — closing  his  volume!  At  page  75  of  toe  same 
volume  ne  tells  us,  that  Dean  Milner,  one  of  the  tutors;  of  his 
college  when  he  was  at  Cambridge,  '  latterly  took  a  religious 

*  tum^  Happy  would  be  the  ^rn  that  should  make  the  latter 
end  of  Sir  Egerton  like  hk  !  It  is  not  likely  that  this  article 
will  ever  meet  his  eye,  or  we  could  assure  him  that  we  do  not 
irank  among  either  his  detractors,  persecutors,  or  enemies. 
These  volumes  have  excited  an  interest,  of  which  pity  is  cer- 
tainly an  element,  but  pity  unmingled  with-  any  disrespectful 
feeling.  If  he  would  listen  to  us,  there  is  a  recipe  which  we 
would  fain  prescribe  for  all  his  ills,  real  or  imaginary ;  it  is 
contained  in  those  words  :  '  Come  unto  ME,  all  ye  that  are 
'  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest/ 


.;■•:■.    •   ■     ■    ■''• 
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Art.  VI.  1.  Remeu>  of  ike  Conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  BritUh 
and  Foreign  Bible  /Society,  relative  to  the  Apocrypha  and  to  their 
Administration  on  the  Continent.  With  an  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
C.  Simeon,  and  Observation  s  on  the  Cambridge  Remarks.  By 
Robert  HsJdane,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  148.  Price  28.  6d.  Edinburgh, 
1825 

2.  Second  Statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society ^ 
relative  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  8vo.  pp.  152.  Price  2s. 
Edinburgh,  1826. 

^|17E  suspect  that  most  of  our  readers  are  by  this  time  sick 
^^  of  the  very  word  Apocrypha,  and  heartily  tired  of  the 
controversy  relating  to  it.  Many  persons  were  led  to  imagine* 
that  when  once  the  Parent  Committee  had  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Special  Committee  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha* 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  difference  and  difficulty,  and  that 
the  Society,  having  cleared  the  reef,  would  pursue  its  majestic 
course  in  calm  water.     The  Resolution  adopted  is  as  follows. 

<  That  the  Funds  of  the  Society  be  applied  to  tlie  printing  and  cir- 
culation of  the  Canonical  Books  of  Scripture,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  Books  and  parts  of  Books  which  are  usually  termed  Apocryphal  i 
and  that  all  copies,  printed  either  entirely  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society,  and  whether  such  copies  consist  or  the  whole  or  of  any 
one  or  more  of  such  Books,  be  m variably,  issued  bound ;  no  other 
books  whatever '  being  bound  with  them ;  arid  further  that  all  money 
grants,  to  societies  or  individuals,  be  made  only  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  of  this  regulation.* 

This  resolution  is  pronounced  by  the  Edinburgh  Committee 
^unsatisfactory,^  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  has  been  employed 
to  draw  up  this  new. indictment  against  the  London  Committeej, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  adopted  as  the  statement  of 
the  Edinburgh  Committee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craig  alone  protesting 
against  its  official  adoption.  The  length  to  which  party  spirit 
will  carry  even  good  men,  has  seldom  been  more  strikingly, 
evinced,  than  in  the  sanction  thus  unhesitatingly  given  to  a 
document  deficient  in  every  quality  which  should  have  recom- 
mended it  to  a  religious  committee.  Its  bold  and  incorrect  as- 
sertions, its  disregard  of  all  the  courtesies  of  controversy,  and 
its  violent  and  intolerant  spirit  render  it  worthy  of  the  pen  from 
which  H  issues, —  a  pen  wnich  is  accustomed  to  deal  in  acri- 
mony, and  which  has  been  compelled  to  apologise  for  its  own 
libels ;  but  if  this  be  the  spirit  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee, 
we  can  only  regret  that  the  gift  of  exorcism  has  ceased. 

*  Missionary  Register  for  1825,  p.  556* 
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Dr.  Thomson  opens  his  pleading  by  declaring  the  question 
involved  in  the  discussion  to  be  '  important  beyond  any  thing 
*.  which  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  ;' 
and  in  support  of  this  most  extrava^nt  assertion,  he  represents 
the  question  as  referring  to  a  species  of  abuse  *  which  affects 

*  the  very  foundation  of  our  hope,  and  which,  after  all  the  ad- 

*  miration  and  gratitude  with  which  the  British  and  Foreign 
'.Bible  Society  has  been  contemplated,  leaves  it  doubtful  whe' 
'  ther  we  have  not  more  reason  to  lament  the  evil  it  has  committed, 

*  than  to  rejoice  at  the  good  it  has  accomplished.'  Such  is  the 
spirit,  such  the  views   with  which  this  champion  '  enters  the 

•  •  lists/  to  use  his  own  phrase,  with  the  London  Committee. 
Unhappily,  however,  he  is  not  alone.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  a 
man  or  a  very  different  temper,  and  whose  only  fault  appears 
to  spring  from  his  being  somewhat  too  much  attached  to  his 
own  opinions  and  his  own  way  of  doing  good,  which  he  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  deem  the  best,  if  he  would  but  allow  the 
same  liberty  to  those  who  differ  from  him, — has  issued  a  pamph- 
let denouncing  the  whole  foreign,  administration  of  the  Bible 
Society,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  as  altogether  erroneous 
in -principle  and  mischievous  in  result.  He  avows  his  object  to 
be,  a  total  chanjje  of  manaiiement.  In  fact,  he  wishes  the 
Bible  Society  to  be  remodelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Continental 
Society, — a  very  admirable  institution,  but  which,  we  confess, 
we  should  not  like  to  see  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Brilish 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  object  of  both  pamphlets  is, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  unfitness  of  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  and  others,  the  Vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  Com- 
mittee of  the  semi-popish  confederacy  in  question,  and  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  some  such  reform  as  should  replace  its  present 
patrons  by  presbyters  instead  of  prelates,  its  committee  by  leal 
and  true  men  from  'uhe  North,  and  its  secretaries  by  some  An- 
drew Thomson.  As  to  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Haldane's  design, 
we  unfeignedly  declare  that  we  do  not  harbour  a  doubt ;  and  if 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  we  should  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  language  of  censure  and  even  indignant 
remonstrance,  we  must  once  for  all  profess,  that  we  honour  his 
zeal,  his  disinterested  and  munificent  generosity,  his  talents* 
and  his  piety  too  highly  to  have  any  pleasure  in  holding  him 
up  to  public  reprehension  for  the  mistaken,  and,  we  think,  very 
blameable  part  which  he  has  taken  in  this  pamphlet. 

But  first,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  Dr.  Thomson  and  the 
Edinburgh  Committee ;  and  it  is  fit  that  our  readers  should 
know  on  what  grounds  the  Resolution  above  cited  has  been  pro- 
no\inced  unsatw&ctory.  They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows. 
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h  The  Resolution  doei$  not  ooortaip  a  di&tinct  reco^ition  of 
tbe  fupdamexvta)  k^  anql  prmcipla  of  the*Society* 

%  *  It  ^ppak^  of  jbl^e  bookn  which  are  usually  termed  Ap»* 

*  cryphal.' 

3.  The  Hesol^tion  i^ay  h#  igvaded,  and  ^  tJije  pretended 
'  honour  pf  the  SopiMie*,  or  of  ijadividuaU,  is  no  bar  to  this.* 
4p  *  T^e  LondoQ  Committee  i^  not  .to  he  trusted.' 
The  lasjb  of  th^se  x^Qunt^  is,  it  ii^iU  be  seen,  the  capital  one* 
And  ii^cjeed^  this  beiog  ^st^bii^bed^  it  would  seem  quite  supers 
fluous  to  cavil  at  tbe  lapgu^g^  of  tbe  Resolutions  Pr.  Thom- 
son apd  his  friends  wer^  evidently  prepared  to  object  to  any 
Resolution,  as  unsatisf^gictoryt  A  Comjiiittee  guilty  of  so  mucn 
'  disingenuQuspess/  '  contumacy,'  *  shifting,'  '  ambiguity/ — a 
Qoipmittee  that  has  actually  proceeded  to  the  iniquitous  length 
of  circulating  a  Bible  with  marginal  referetices  //-ris  not  to  be 
tr«sted  ;  they  may  '  resolve  and  re-resolve,  and  do  the  same.' 
We  are  tempted  to  brjng  up  the  culprits  before  our  readers  by 
name. 

«  Of  the  twenty-one  members  comprising  the  Special  Committee^ 
there  are  at  least  sixteen  who  were  known  at  the  time  to  be  favourable 
to  Apocryphal  distribution'  (Dr.  Thomson  means  distribution  of  \he 
Apocrypha)  '  in  any  form  that  circumstances  might  suggest.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the 'Committee. 

Lord  Teignmouth,  President, 
The  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 
Lord  Calthorpe. 

LordBexley.  ^      Vice-Presidents. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.  M.P. 
William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

llev.  J.  W.  Cunningham.  Thomas  Allan,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Dealtry.  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.  M.P. 

Rf5v.  W.  Orme.  Zacbary  Macauley,  Esq. 

Rev.  Josiah  Pratt^  Richard  Phillips,  Esq. 

Rev.  Charlef  Simeon.  Robert  Steven,  Esq. 

Rev.  D.  Thorpe.  Joseph  Trqeman^  Esq. 

Secretaries. 

We  suppose  these  to  be  men  who  will  remain  firm  to  (heir  conscien* 
tious  opmions ;  and  it  is  very  much  on  that  account  that  we  hold 
t^em  most  unfit  for  the  office  which  was  assigned  to  them  Because, 
if  they  were  really  convinced  that  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha 
was  innocent  in  itself,  and  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Bible  Society 
^ro^dt  they  could  not  be  conceived  capable  of  relinquishing  that 
p^ptipe  fqr  th^  purpose  of  satisfying  any  body  of  complainers,  or  for 
^svv^i^jr  ^^y  inferior  end  whatever.  Apd  rpmaining  in  the  directieo, 
and  agreeing  to  perform  the  duty  committed  to  them,  we  are  fjalitleA 
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t^tofl6i^def  that  it  #tt  filial'  tUM  impfe§i\m  thftdsucti  drh^sbfution 
cdtf)d  be  condocHed  as  would  garti  ofet  the  greatt  bulk  of  thi^s^  #ho 
were  dncontented,  and  yet  leave  an  opening  for  continunig  to  do  fbdt 
wbich  created  ihe  discoivtent,  ankl  which  canfaot  be  deiae  Arowediy^ 
without  exciting  universal  oppodtion/ 

We  «tfe^  frot  SufficJrentljr  acqnainted  \<^ith  the  personal  seffti- 
merttsr  of  the  rndindtral  members  of  tlt6  Cormfttttee,  to  be  able 
to  point  oat  the  Apccryphtil  sixteen;  and  we  hate  strong 
dottMs  as  to  the  acctrracy'  of  Dr.  Thomson's  r^preseiitatron. 
But  a:ll  who  rrssistecf  in  caneoctrnfg  the  resoltrfiott  ate  obviously 
itH^olved  irt  Dht.  Thomson's  lib^Ilocrs  charge.  Not  only  bo,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Parent  Committee,  by  whom  it  was  adopted, 
are  eqtially  gtrilty  of  the  attempt  to  impose  on  the  pufcKc^ 

*  To  those  who  have  not  watched  and  followed  the  London  Cemv 
mittee  through  all  their  mndingSt  says  this  reverend  gentleman^  *  the 
resolution  will  bear  an  aspect  of  conciliation,  and  explicltnesst  and 
abundant  concession  -,  but  to  those  who  regard  it  with  the  i»hotesome 
jeaUiisy  which  the  Committee  itself  has  taught  them  to  cherish,  and 
iaho  ate  fesdved  to  be  satisfied  ivith  no  half  measufe,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  resolution,  though  'OeUed  in  a  more  dexterout  phraseolagif 
t^^ti  ik€t^  widch  preceded  it«  hi  m  its  real  import  amd  tenldeney,  ad 
htf  aemty  ai»any  ode  of  tbein  fmtti  that  great  and  poreptM'poBefo^ 
which  we  have  all  adong  been  contending* 

fliere,  fhen,  is  a  distinct  charge  brought  against  three  noble- 
men of  the  highest  respectability,  a  distinguished  prelate,  nine 
clergymen  and  J)issenting  ministers,  two  members  of  the  tlouse 
of  Com^raons,  and  six  other  gentlemen,  of  a  deliberate  attempt 
fo  deceive  the  religious  pubfic.  That  Dr.  Thomson  should 
bring  the  charge,  does  not  so  much  astonish  us  as  that  he  should 
gcet  a  body  of  Scotch  presbyterian  ministers  and  gentlemen  to 
back  him  in  it.  Who  then,  the  public  hare  a  right  to  ask,  are 
this  Dr.  Thomson,  and  JDr^  Davidson,  and  Df.  P'eddie,  8tc.  &c. 
that,  laying  aside  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen  atvd  the  charity  of 
Cfiristian  ministers,  they  should  join  in  preferring  so  serious  a 
charge  against  the  integrity  of  men  their  equals,  in  some  respects 
tnore  than  their  equals  ?  Shame,  shame  upon  them  !  The  im- 
putation can  disgrace  only  those  who  are  the  authors  of  it. 

We  are  far  from-  holding  that  the  Committee  of  the  Bible 
Society,  or  of  any  other  society,  can  do  no  wrong,  or  even  from 
maint^ning  that  the  London  Committee  have  not  erred.  Their 
great  error  has  been  an  apparent  vacilTatioB  and  indecision, 
which  have,  we  are  persuaoed,  done  more  mischief  than  all 
tlie  Stafemebis  of  the  Edi»burgh  Comnaittee.  Dr.  Thonason 
complainSf  *'  that  they  have  all  along  done  toa  much  to  meet 
'  the  wishes  of  others/ — he  basely  adds,  *  as  well  as  to  gratify 
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•  their  own.*    We  think  that  their  anxiety  to  conciliate  has 
been  carried  to  an  extent  that  has  paralysed  their  friends, 
without  satisfying  their  enemies.    The  Committee  were  entitled 
to  take  higher  ground;  and  had  they  at  once  come  forward  with 
a  manly,  explicit  statement  of  their  determination,  leaving  it  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  to  sanction  or  to  disapprove 
their  proceedings,  the  ferment  would  soon  have  subsided.  That 
they  have  not  taken  this  course,  though  it  is  matter  of  regret, 
is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.   In  the  first  place,  the  Committee, 
it  is  well  understood,  were  not  fully  agreed  either  as  to  the 
principle  or  the   expediency  of  their  own  uniform  practice. 
Strange  to  say,  certain  members  of  their  own  body,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  actively  and  knowingly  concurred  in  assisting 
foreign  societies  with  money  grants,  all  at  once  made  the  dis- 
covery, that  every  such  grant,  from  the  very  first  year  of  the 
Society's  operations,  had  been  improper.    This  sudden  jllumi- 
nation,  we  have  never  been  able  to  account  for.    One  member 
of  the  Special  Committee  is  understood  to  have  framed  a  reso- 
lution of  so  violent  a  character,  that  he  found  no  one  to  second 
it.     But  in  the  next  place,  the  Committee  were  prevented  from 
<;aking  a  more  decided  part,  by  the  consideration,^that  the  pub- 
lic, of  whose  contributions  they  were  the  trustees,  have  the 
ultimate  right  to  prescribe  how  the  funds  of  the  Society  should 
be  disposed  of.    With  this  view,  they  were  for  the  n&ost  part 
disposed  not  to  consult  their  own  feelings,  nor  even  to  follow 
up  their  own  convictions,  so  much  as  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  auxiliary  societies  and  the  sentiments  of  the  subscribers 
at  large.     The  information  brought  them  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  various  and  contradictory  ;  hence  their  apparent  in- 
decision ;  hence  their  vibrating  resolutions,  which  have  given 
a  handle  and  a  paltry  triumph  to  Dr.  Thomson  and  his  friends ; 
and  hence,  at  length,  a  final  determination,  which,  being  meant 
as  a  concession,  is  charged  with  being  both  a  blind  and  a 
compromise.    In  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
however,  we  can  perceive  nothing  either  deceptive  or  disho- 
nourable.    Divided  as  they  were  in  opinion  among  themselves, 
the  only  plan,  it  may  be  thought,  that  was  left,  was,  to  en- 
deavour to   collect  the  opinions  of  the  public.    We  believe 
that  a  nice  feeling  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  an  anxiety  to 
prevent  any  interruption  in  the  harmony  of  the  Society,  dic- 
tated this  cautious  proceeding.    Every  apparent  vacillation 
has  been    immediately  occasioned    by  representations  from 
without.    TheyJiave  only  given  ear  too  patiently,  and  given 
way  too  timidly.    They  should  firmly  have  adhered  to  the 
practice  of  twenty  years,  and  have  suffered  the  Edinburgh 
Committee  to  secede  as  they  wished  to  do. 
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But  Dr.  Thomson  cannot  conceive,  and  he  thinks  nobody 
else  can,  how  any  members  of  a  Committee,  convinced  that 
they  had  done  right  in  assisting  foreign  societies,  could  relin- 
quish that  practice  to  satisfy  any  body  of  complainers,  without 
the  secret  intention  to  compass  their  object  by  covert  and  dis- 
honest means.     He  has  no  idea  of  a  man's  giving  up  his  opi- 
nion.    Concession,  in  his  view,  implies  dishonesty,  and  obsti- 
nacy is  the  test  of  virtue.     A  minority,  on  his  principle,  should 
never  yield,  nor  a  representative  body  sacrifice  their  private 
convictions  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.     If  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  London  Committee  cannot  do  all  the  good  they 
wish,  they  ought,  it  seems,  to  refuse  to  act  at  all.     They  have 
done  wrong,  we  are  told,  to  relinquish  their  practice,  to  satisfy 
any  body  of  complainers :  they  should  have  turned  out,  like 
honest  men,  on  finding  that  they  could  not  carry  things  their 
own  way,  and  then.  Dr.  Thomson  would  have  thought  better 
of  them.    These  gentlemen  may,  however,  justly  consider  it  as 
treatment  not  altogether  fair,  that  Dr.  Thomson,  judging  of 
their  temper  and  spirit  by  his  own,  should  represent  them  as 
incapable  of  relinquishing  any  practice  they  had  once  adopted, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  which  they  were  satisfied,  without 
some  sinister  intention,  some  unworthy  motive  :  he  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  thing,  but  few  persons,  we  imagine,  possessed  of 
the  samllest  degree  of  candour,  will  find  any  difficulty  in  the 
matter. 

Whatever  might  be  the  private  convictions  of  any  members 
of  the  London  Committee  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  propriety 
of  the  existing  practice,  they  found  themselves  at  last  com  - 
pelled  to  defer  to  the  clamour  that  had  been  raised,  or  risk  the 
peace  and  integrity  of  the  Society ;  and  one  consideration 
which  was  made  use  of  to  induce  them  to  accede  to  the  Reso- 
lution, was  this ;  That,  in  relinquishing  the  practice,  they  made 
no  sacrifice  of  conscience,  whereas  the  plea  of  conscience  was 
urged  by  the  objectors.     But  Dr.  Thomson  tells  them,  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  suffered  this  consideration  to  weigh 
with  them ;  and,  on  this  point,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
him.    The  rule  of  giving  no  offence,  of  following  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peace,  of  bearing  with  the  scrupulosi- 
ties of  the  weak,  it  becomes  every  Christian  to  observe  in  his 
private  conduct,  nor  is  he  in  any  danger  of  carrying  it  too  far. 
but  neither  the  Bible  Society  nor  any  other  religious  associa- 
tion can  be  conducted  on  any  such  principle.     The  conscience 
of  one  person  will  not  allow  him  to  give  away  a  Bible  without 
the  prayer-book ;  the  conscience  of  another  is  scandalized  by 
marginal  references ;  a  third  cannot  conscientiously  adhere  to 
a  Society  that  givea  away  a  version  that  he  deems  exception- 
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able  'y  a  fourth  denOttttces  the  Society  beoaose  there  ate  Soci- 
aiaDs  among  its  members.  Every  objector,  from  Mr.  Haldane 
down  to  Mr.  Norris,  takes  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of  con* 
science.  As  Luther,  however,  appealed  from  the  Pope  itl- 
informed  to  the  Pope  when  he  should  receive  more  full  infor^* 
mation,  so,  the  Committee,  while  they  acknowledge  no  higher 
tribunal  than  Conscience,  would  still  have  their  appeal  from 
Conscience  ill-informed  to  Conscience  more  fully  instructed* 
Unfortunately,  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  th^ 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Statement :  a  proceeding  so  in-^ 
vidious  and  so  malignant,  they  were  not  prepared  for  in  such 
a  quarter^  And  the  religious  public  were  not  less  unprepared 
for  the  calm  discussion  of  a  question  thus  suddenly  brotight 
before  them.  The  want  of  information  that  has  been  disco- 
vered to  exist,  is  truly  surprising;  alarms  and  prejudices^ 
founded  on  misapprehension  and  mistaJie,  have  consequently 
been  with  too  much  facility  excited  in  tbe  minds  of  persons  to 
whom  the  whole  subject  was  new,  by  thosse  who  ought  U>  bav^ 
known  better.  In  this  instance,  as  in  some  other  cases,  wfaef^ 
there  has  been  the  least  light,  there  has  been  the  most  heat ; 
and  many  persons  have  quarrelled  with  the  Bible  Soc^iety  fof 
no  better  reason  than  their  own  ignorance^ 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Thomson's  charges  against  the  Com-' 
mittee.  His  first  reason,  we  have  seen^  for  objecting  to  the 
Resolution  is,  that  it  does  not  contain  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  law  and  principle  of  the  Society  ^  from  which 
he  candidly  infers,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  abide  by  their 
own  Resolution.  A  very  few  words  will  be  sufliicient  to  shew 
why  tbe  Committee  did  not,  and  why  tbey  ought  not  to  have 

Sassed  a  resolution  of  the  kind  which  therr  Scotch  correspond 
ents  stickled  for.  Dr^  Thomson  is^  pleased  to  isay,  that  the 
Committee  '  have  forgotten:  that  they  are  the  executive,  and  im4 
'  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Institution.*  The  legislativcr 
branch  would  appeal?  to  be  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  Dr. 
Thomson's  distinction,  however,  is  an  absurd  one.  Erery  eXr^ 
ecutive  committee  is  a  legislative  branch,  so  far  as  regards  the 
framing  of  all  necessary  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  its  proper  business.  Every  such  committee  ie 
entrusted  with  legislative  powers  to  a  certain  e:stent;  and  it 
may  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  require  and  jtistify  it0 
exceeding  those  powers,  trusting  to  an  act  of  indemnity  aivd 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  general  body  at  the  annual  revision 
of  their  proceedings,  when  their  ptivwer  expii^es.'  We*  admits 
however,  that  no  executive  committee  can  have  power  to  aher 
or  violate  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  society  %■  siKik  alteration 
may  become  necessary,  and   it  will  then  be  their  ioAy  t» 
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recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  meeting,  which  we 
suppose  no  one,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Thomson,  will  deny  to  have 
that  power.  But  if  a  Committee  has  not  a  legislative  right 
extending  to  any  alteration  of  a  fundamental  law^  neither  can 
it  come  within  their  province  to  pass  a  dcQlaratory  law  affecting 
the  v^ry  popstitution  of  the  Society.  A  declaratory  law,  mak- 
ing a  pre-existing  law  binding  in  a  certain  sense,  the  meaning 
of  which  had  previously  been  Tin  defined  or  disputed,  has  al- 
ways been  understood  to  require  the  same  legislative  powers  as 
the  issuing  of  an  original  enactment.  The  Committee  might 
have  declared  their  private  views  of  the  fundamental  rule  in 
question,  had  they  been  agreed  in  their  views ;  but  they  had 
no  right  to  declare  the  rule  to  be,  what  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Society  maintain  it  not  to  be,  and  what  the  practice  of 
twenty  years,  the  best  expositor  of  any  rule  so  far  as  regards 
the  intention  of  its  framers,  disproves  it  to  have  been,  oup-* 
posing,  then,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  Scotch  view  of  tne 
rule  Yvere  the  right  one,  and  that  the  Committee  had  all  be-' 
come  converts  to  this  view,  we  maintain  that  they  would  have 
exceeded  their  province  in  passing  a  resolution  affirming,  or 
what  Dr.  Thomson  calls  recognising,  an  interpretation  of  the 
rule  which  only  a  general  meeting  can  determine  to  be  bind- 
ing. Nor  can  even  a  general  meeting  affirm  with  truth  that 
such  has  been  the  rule  :  it  can  only  decree  the  sense  in  which 
it  shall  be  taken  in  future.  Opposite  views  have  been  taken 
of  it;  and  the  uniform  practice  of  a  series  of  Committees 
annually  chosen,  has  been  guided  by  those  opposite  views. 
Yet,  because  the  London  Committee  did  not  pass  a  resolution 
stultifying  themselves,  condemning  their  predecessors,  exceed- 
ing their  own  powers,  and  contradicting  what  many  believe  to 
be  fact,  their  conduct  is  pronounced  '  unsatisfactory.'  Dr. 
Thomson  wanted  them  to  cry  con/iteor,  and  then,  possibly,  he 
might  have  deigned  to  say  to  them,  ego  te  absolvo.  He  treats 
them  throughout  as   culprits  who  had  wilfully  '  disputed,  as 

*  well  as  thwarted,*  the  law  '  whose  meaning  they  have  now 

*  ascertained,  as  well  as  professed  a  determination  to  obey.* 

*  We  do  not  wwA,' says  this  valiant  presbyter,— *  we  cfewawrf 
'  and  insist  upon  a  dutiful  and  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of 

*  the  Society.'  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  former  Gover-- 
i^or- general  of  India,  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  or  Lord  Bexley, 
was  ever  talked  to  with  this  heroic  boldness  before.  Surely, 
the  spirit  of  John  Knox  has  revisited  the  earth  in  the  avatar  of 
Andrew  Thomson.  But  we  beg  pardon  for  seeming  to  con- 
found two  things  so  infinitely  dinerent,  as  the  holy  courage  of 
the  martyr  and  the  mock  majesty  of  the  pedagogue. 

The  second  objection  is  founded,  we  regret  to  say,  on  either 
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a  most  disinojenuous  perversion  or  an  astonishing  oversight  of 
fact.  The  Resolution  speaks  of  the  books  usually  termed 
Apocryphal. 

*  This  sounds  ill/  says  Dr.  ThomsoDy  *  when  coming  from  one 
body  of  Protestants  to  another  ;  and  it  is  more  than  strange  when 
addressed  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety to  the  friends  and  lovers  of  the  Bible  throughout  this  gifted 
empire*  Such  a  circumlocution  did  not  formerly  obtain  among  us 
when  speaking  on  the  subject.  The  Apocrypha  was  just  called  the 
Apocrypha,  by  the  London  Committee,  and  by  the  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittee, and  by  all  other  Committees  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  de- 
nounced and  excluded  as  unworthy  of  any  place  in  the  inspired 
record.  No  qualifying  phrase  was  employed  to  render  its  sentence 
of  condemnation  less  severe.  All  agreed  in  simply  and  steadily 
denominating  it  the  Apocrypha.  But  now,  a  more  measured  and 
cautious  language  is  made  use  of  when  it  is  mentioned.  Now  that 
It  is  getting  a  decree  of  banishment  pronounced  against  it,  certain 
honied  words  are  connected  with  it,  which  may  indicate  that  the 
treatment  it  is  receiving  is  rather  worse  than  it  deserves.  It  is  no 
longer  the  Apocrypha,  but  the  books  which  are  usually  termed  the 
Apocrypha;  as  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Committee,  our  views 
of  its  want  of  all  claim  to  the  character  and  authority  of  Divine 
revelation,  were  not  so  indisputably  sound  as  we  had  ventured  to 
imagine.' 

But  was  this  Resolution  addressed  simply  by  one  body  of 
Protestants  to  another?  Dr.  Thomson  is  quite  aware  that  this 
does  not  truly  represent  the  fact.  He  knows  that  the  Resolu- 
tion was  anxiously  looked  for  by  foreign  societies  of  different 
Uiommunions,  and  that  it  was  not  meant  to  circulate  only 
throughout  this  '  gifted  empire.*  Could  he  for  a  moment 
imagine,  that  the  Edinburgh  Committee  was  the  only  one  that 
the  London  Committee  thought  of? — that  Dr.  Thomson  was 
the  uppermost  thought  in  their  minds  ?  Or  does  he  think 
that  to  render  their  phraseology  palatable  to  him  and  his 
friends  should  have  been  their  main  solicitude  ?  If  so,  he 
immensely  over-calculates  his  own  importance.  But  still,  he 
must  have  known,  that  the  Resolution  was  framed  with  a  view 
to  its  being  transmitted  to  the  Continental  Societies,  as  a  rea- 
son for  a  total  alteration  of  what  had  been  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  British  Society ; — a  very  sufficient  reason,  by  the 
way,  why  it  could  not  with  propriety  distinctly  recognise  the 
fundamental  rule  in  a  sense  at  variance  with  that  established 
practice.  Dr.  Thomson  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
are  among  the  members  of  the  London  Committee,  clergymen 
and  gentlemen  whose  views  of  the  Apocrypha  are  the  same  as 
his  own ;  nor  has  he  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that,  by.  i^ 
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luiigle  individaal,  its  '  want  of  all  claim  to  the  character  and 
^  authority  of  Revelation' is  doubted.  What  then  must  now 
be  thought  of  his  inflammatory  tirade  ?  He  is  aware  that  his 
objection  may  be  thought  *  hypercritical.'  We  should  scarcely 
have  deemed  it  worthy  of  notice,  had  it  not  been  dishonest.* 
We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  shall  now  permit  Dr.  Thomson  to  withdraw  for  the  present, 
while  we  endeavour  to  disabuse  our  readers  with  regard  to  the 
true  character,  object,  and  principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  our  observations  on  this  dispute,  in  our 
Number  for  September  last,  we  adverted  to  Mr.  Douglas's 
(eloquent  exposition  of  the  plan  and  design  of  the  Institution, 
as  expressing  those  views  which  have  all  along  guided  us  in 
the  discussion.    His  words  are,  that  the   Bible  Society  '  be- 

*  comes  a  rallying  point  for  all  Christiana^  as  it  affords  a  basis 

*  of  union  broad  enough  to  admit  every  varying  shade  of 
'  opinion,  and  lifts  up  a  conspicuous  standard  to  all  those  who 

*  are  engaged  in  earnest  in  furthering  the  Redeemer's  king- 

*  dom  ;'  that  *  it  combines  all  classes  and  all  creeds  ;  and  that 

*  those  who  buHd  precious  things,  and  those  who  heap  vp  stubble 

*  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Scriptures,  have  here  one  point  of 

*  agreement  in  the  foundation  for  which  they  both  earnestly 
'  contend  ;'  that  *  it  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms, 
'  and  the  separation  of  national  jealousies,  and   presents  a 

*  field  wide  enough  for  men  of  all  nations  and  languages  to 
'  enter,  without  conflicting  or  jarring  with  each  other.'  Mr. 
Simeon  holds  similar  language.  '  We  have,'  he  says,  '  all 
'  agreed  to  merge  our  own  peculiarities,  and  to  forget  every 
'  thing  which  separates  us  from  one  another  for  the  benefit  of 
^  the  world/  And  the  declaration  of  the  Society  in  its  first 
advertisement,  fully  warrants  this  view. 

'  The  principles  upon  which  this  undertaking  will  be  conducted,  are 


-  *  We  are  not  sure,  however,  (not  being  in  the  secrets  of  the  Earl- 
street  Committee,)  that  this  Resolution  may  not  afler  all  have  been 
drawn  up  by  some  sound  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  might 
have  In  nis  recollection  the  phraseology  of  Article  III.  in  Chap.  I. 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
iratified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1649.     It  runs  thus:  The  books 

*  COMMONLY  CALLED  APOCRYPHA,  not  being  of  Divinc  Inspiration, 

*  are  no  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  are  of  no 

*  authority  in  the  church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  approved 
^  or  made  use  of  than  other  human  writings.'  Was  Dr.  Thomson 
not  aware  of  the  language  of  the  Confession  of  his  own  Church  i 
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as  comprehensive  as  the  nature  of  the  object  suggests  that  they  riiould 
be.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  embrace  tfad 
common  support  of  Christians  at  large,  and  to  invite  the  concurrence 
of  persons  of  every  description  who  profess  to  regard  the  Scriptures 
as  the  proper  standard  of  faith.'* 

.  To  this  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Society's  constitution, 
Mr.  Haldane,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  operation,  comes 
forward  to  object.  After  citing  Mr.  Simeon's  words,  he  ex- 
claims : 

<  Is  it  possible,  when  Mr.  Simeon  speaks  of  merging  peculiarities, 
and  **  of  all  sects  and  parties  meeting  upon  one  common  basis,"  that 
he  can  refer  to  Arians  and  Socinians  ?  Does  he  esteem  them  to  be 
Christians  ?  I  will  venture  to  say,  he  does  not ;  and  that,  when  he 
spoice  of  all  meeting  upoo  one  common  basis,  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
basis  of  the  Gospel.' 

Mr.  Simeon's  words  are  so  plain^  and  his  meaning  so  clear, 
that  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Haldane  should  attempt 
to  wrest  or  mistify  then).  It  is  clear,  that  he  had  not  in  his 
mind  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  '  common  basis'  of  the 
broad  principle  on  which  the  Institution  was  founded.  The 
only  basis  of  a  society  must  be  its  laws  ;  and  it  is  of  these 
Mr.  Simeon  is  speukiug,  and  of  the  '  common  work'  in  which 
all  sects  and  parties  are  invited  to  concur,  namely,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible  Society  is  not  a 
propaganda  Society :  it  has  always  disclaimed  this  charactei^ 
Its  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  send  out  men  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel.  It  has  consequently  no  creed  to  expound,  no  dogmas  to 
defend  ;  it  requires  no  confession  of  iaith  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  imposes  no  solemn  league  or  covenant,  nor  does  it 
pronounce  any  sentence  of  reprobation  on  either  Ariaas  or 
Socinians,  Turks,  Jews,  Papists,  or  Infidels.  Mr.  Hddane  10 
at  full  lii)erty  to  object  to  the  constitution  of  such  a  society,  as 
too  liberal,  too  catholic^  too  conipreKensive  ;  but  be  is  not  at 
liberty  to  lay  his  own  creed  as  the  foundation  of  the  Society, 
and  then  attack  the  Committee  for  not  adhering  to  it*  Afr. 
Haldane  remarks  (at  p.  139),  '  that  the  preaching  of  the  word 

*  preceded,  at  the  beginning,  the  circulation,  and  even  the  publi* 

*  cation  of  the  Scriptures/  and  that  '  before  even  the  trans- 

*  actions  of  his  life  were  recorded,  the  Divine  Author  of  the 

*  Gospel  sent  fortti  his^  missionaries  into  all  the  world.'  Thin 
reniark  occurs  in  connexion  with  his  complaint,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bible  Society  hesitate  to  encourage  the  preaching 
o£  the  Gospel  in  Christian  countries.     Here,  we  discover  thQ 
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^al  source  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the,  Society.  It  would 
be  easy  to  shew,  that  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel^  is  a 
partial  and  incorrect  one.  Tne  preaching  of  the  word  was  in 
the  first  instance  directed  to  the  Jews,  and  did  not  precede  the 
publication  of  their  Scriptures.  •'  For  Moses  of  old  time  had 
in  every  city  them  that  preached  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
l^ogues  every  sabbath  day  ;''  and  to  these  Scriptures,  our  Lord 
9nd  his  apostles  uniformly  appealed  as  testifymg  the  truth  of 
what  they  taught.  How  early  the  transactions  of  our  Lord's 
life  were  recorded,  is  uncertain.  By  many  learned  men,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  believed  to  have  been  written  within 
seven,  or  even  four  years  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit ;  and  all 
St.  Paul's  epistles  were  written  between  A.D.  82  and  67.  Mr. 
Haldane's  reasoning,  if  it  has  any  weight,  must  be  built  either 
on  the  insuffkienoy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  unlawfulness  of 
reversing  a  decreed  order  of  proceeding.  But  whatever  his 
opinions  may  be,  it  is  expecting  somewhat  too  much,  to  re- 

3uire  that  the  Bible  Society  should  remodel  itself  in  accommod- 
ation to  his  plan  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 
In  this  *  gifted  empire/   under  the  protection   of   British 
laws,  any  person  or  persons  may  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  by  either  preaching  or 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts.     On  the 
European   Continent,    a  similar  liberty  is   unknown.      How 
laudable  soever  the  object,  if  it  require  a  public  union,  its  plan 
must  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  the  powers  that  be  ;  and 
after  permission  has  been  conceded^  a  vigilant  eye  marks  aN 
the  proceedings,  and  if  these  are  supposed  to  militate  in  any 
way  against  the  established  order  of  things,  the  progress  (h 
the  institution  is  immediately  arrested.     This  being  the  case, 
it  seemed  the:  part  of  Christian  prudence,  and  in  no  wise  at 
▼ariance  with  Christian  rectitude,  to  conciliate  the  patronage 
€f  men  high  in  office,  both  in. Church  and  State,  in  the  for- 
mation of  Bible  Societies,  since  without  their  sanction  and 
eo-operatioti  the  object  could  never  have  been  obtained.     But 
Mr.  Haldane  is  indignant  at  this  proceeding.    Persons  un- 
bound in  the  faith  (according  to  Mr.  Haldane's  theology), 
.whatever  be  their  rank  in  society,  ought  not,  it  seems,  to  be 
consulted  in  the  matter ;  they  ate  unworthy  of  being  acknow- 
ledged as  co-operators  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares.    The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Europe  are  alike 
to  be  set  at  naught  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society  and  its  agents,  as  the  readiest  way  it 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Gospel ;  and  open  hostilities  ate 
to  be  commenced  with  all  the  public  religious  instructors  and 
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pretended  pastors  of  the  Protestant  world,  as  too  impure  ii 
medium  for  conveying  the  Bible  to  the  public. 

^  Is  it  to  be  tolerated,'  he  exclaims,  '  that,  over  the  whole  of  the 
Continent,  the  chosen  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, those  whom  it  generally  appoints  or  countenances  as  the 
leaders  in  the  various  Bible  Societies  which  it  creates,  shall  be  Anans, 
Socinians,  or  Freethinkers  ?  Is  it  to.be  connived  at,  that  through 
their  hands 9  the  Scriptures  shall  be  delivered  to  the  people;  thai 
giving  all  the  sanction  in  its  power  to  the  characters,  the  opinions, 
and  the  qualifications  of  these  men  as  public  religious  instructors-— 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  leading  directors  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  well  as  the  various  denomhiations  of  Chria- 
tians  throughout  Britain,  by  whom  the  Society  is  upheld,  are  coq- 
vinced  that  the  religious  systems  of  these  pretended  pastors  are  as 
completely  opposed  to  the  Gospel,  and  as  subversive  of  the  whole 
system  of  Divine  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  as  the  grossest  system 
of  Pagans,  Deists,  or  Atheists'    p.  135. 

We  believe  Mr.  Haldane  to  be  incapable  of  intentional  mis- 
representation, but  this  statement  is  certainly  far  from  being 
either  a  sober  or  an  ingenuous  one.  The  idea  of  a  Committee 
of  gentlemen  in  Earl-street  issuing  their  appointments  to  the 
magistrates  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  continent,  and 
directing  them  to  take  the  lead  in  the  various  Bible  Societies, 
is  not  a  little  amusing.  The  London  Committee  can  have  no 
power  either  to  appoint  or  to  exclude,  to  nominate  or  to  reject. 
And  from  Mr.  Haldane's  own  shewing,  they  would  have  bad 
no  room  for  choice,  even  had  they  had  the  prerogative.  '  From 
f  the  Continent  of  Europe/  he  says,  '  the  light  of  Divine  truth, 
'  with  which  it  was  once  eminently  favoured,  has  been  with' 
drawn ;'  and  according  to  the  dark  picture  which  he  draws  of  the 
state  of  the  continental  churches,  the  Conmaitteewere  compelled 
to  accept  of  such  co-operation,  or  abandon  all  attempts  of  the 
kind.  But  really,  when  he  talks  of  their  *  installing  Arians, 
'  Socinians,  and  Neologists,  Deists  and  Atheists,  as  the 
'  counsellors  and  directors  of  the  Bible  Societies  abroad,' — 
when  he  speaks  of  their  agents  *  going  forth  in  the  name  of 
•  a  great  Society,  empowered  to  give  grants  of  money,  to  erect 
/  societies  with  presidents,  secretaries,  treasurers,'  &c. — as  if  the 
Earl-street  Committee  had  at  their  disposal,  places  and  pensions, 
atars  and  titles,  or  at  least  salaries  and  gold  snuff-boxes, — 'his 
fancy  must  be  allowed  to  have  run  away  with  his  judgement 
Since  the  dissolution  of  the  connexion  between  the  Kussian 
•Bible  Society  and  the  British  Institution,  two  individuals,  and 
two  only,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  can  be  considered  as  in 
the  employ  of  the  British  Society  on  the  Continent,  and  one 
of  these  is  in  a  literary  capacity.    When  one  of  their  diplo- 
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matic  agents  '  goes  forth'  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers^  to' 
visit  the  societies  abroad,  or  to  assist  in  the  forination  of  new^ 
ones,  he  has,  we  verily  believe,  no  bribes,  no  remuneration  to 
offer,  no  titles  to  con^r :  he  goes  to  solicit  or  to  advise,  but 
has  no  power  to  command.     Every  such  Society  on  the  Conti* 
nent  stands  upon  its  own  basis,  and  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  British   and   Foreign   Bible    Society,  as   to  both  the 
appointment  of  its  officers  and  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
There,  as  in  England,  an  annual  subscription  renders  a  mem- 
ber eligible  for  any  of  the  offices.      Tne  subscribers  volun- 
tarily  unite  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  choose  from  among 
themselves  their  presidents,  directors,  and  secretaries.     The 
British  and    Foreign   Bible   Society  have  no  power  to  dic- 
tate to  these  Societies  any  further,  than  to  prescribe,  as  the 
condition  of  our  co-operation,  that  their  editions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  shall  be  without  note  or  comment.     Their  agent 
has  no  power  to  say,  as  Mr.  Haldane  wowld  have  him :  Pastor 
A.  is  inelicrible,  he  is  suspected  to  be  of  So.cinian  principles  ; 
— strike  off  Professor  B.,  he  is  an  avowed  Arian  ;  Count  C.  is 
a  Neologist,  we  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  Messieurs 
D.  E.  and  F.  *  act  more  on  worldly  considerations--c?es  vues 
'  humaines — than  in  a  true  spirit  of  faith,' — they  are  too  im- 
pure a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
people.    We  say,  admitting,  the  wisdom  and  legitimacy  of  this 
mode  of  proceeaing,  the  Committee  or  its  agent  has  not  the 
power  to  act  thus.     Mr.  Haldane's  picture.  is«  therefore,  an 
imaginary  one,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  actual  state  of  things; 
and  his  charges  against  the  Directors,  therefor^,  fall  to  tne 
ground,  even  supposing  his  representation  of  the  deplorable 
character  of  the  foreign  societies  to  be  accurate.     Of  this,  in- 
deed, there  is  happily  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  sweeping 
nature  of  his  assertions,  compared  with  the  meagreness  and 
vagueness  of  his  pretended  evidence. 

^  The  state  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Continent,'  he  says,  <  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  accounts,  is  truly  deplorable.  A  well-informed 
foreigner,  who  has  lately  been  travelling  among  them  to  ascertain  in 
what  state  they  are,  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  Christians 
have  very  Utile  toeieht  in  the  several  committees,  which,  in  general^ 
are  wholly  under  tne  direction  of  freethinkers.  Such  is  his  rq)ort 
of  them  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  another.' 

This  well-informed  foreigner,  having  been  apparently  sent 
out  (by  whom?)  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  continental-Bible 
Societies,  comes  home  to  his  employers  with  an  opinion  that 
Christiqm  -.  have  very  little  weight  m  the  committees ! !  It 
would  iieem  then,  that^  after  all,  there  are  some  Christiana  in 
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these  committees,  thbugh  they  do  not  form  the  majority.  But 
was  this  opinion  carefully  formed  ?  Was  there  no  previous 
bias  on  the  mind  of  this  agent?  From  one  end  of  the  Conti- 
nent to  the  other  includes  a  considerable  tract  of  country : 
Did  the  reporter  really  traverse  it  ?  These  questions  must  be 
answered^  before  this  anonymous  evidence  can  be  deemed  of 
aiuch  weight,  giving  the  individual  full  credit  for  good  inten^ 
tioh  and  veracity.    But  Mr.  Haldane  proceeds  : 

*  Other  foreign  Christians,  who  have  visited  this  country,  confirm 
this  report,  and  have  given  the  names  of  many  Arians  and  Socinians, 
who  are  the  sole  governors  of  several  societies  abroad.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  I  received  the  following  account  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  one  of  these  Bible  Societies: — **  The  Secretary  is  the  idol  of  the 
ftshionable  world  here,  because,  to  use  the  words  of  the  treasurer, 
be  preaches  in  such  a  refined  style,  tliat  none  but  well  educated 
persons  can  understand  him;  and  the  morality  he  inculcates  is  so  pure 
and  excellent  that  it  surpasses  the  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  he  there- 
fore alludes  seldom  to  the  Bible,  and  makes  very  little  use  of  Bibli- 
cal expressions,"  This  secretary  affirms  that  the  epistles  contradict 
the  gospels.  I  have  myself  known  a  Bible  Society  abroad,  which 
had  for  its  secretary  a  Socinian,  if  he  was  any  thing  at  all,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  active  agents  employed  in  adulterating  the  Scriptures  by 
the  addition  of  the  Apocrypha^  both  of  which  to  him  were  equally 
indifferent.  Of  the  same  society,  the  treasurer  was  the  avotoed  author 
of  a  large  and  dahorate  book  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible.' 
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What  Mr-  Haldane  means  by  an  active  agent's  being  '  em- 

*  ployed  in  adulterating  the  Scriptures  by  tfiie  addition  of  the 
'^  Apocrypha/  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Does  he 
mean  a  printer  or  a  book-binder  ?  We  have,  in  this  sense,  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  active  agents  employed  in  this  adul- 
teration. But  in  all  the  authorised  foreign  versions,  the  Apo- 
crypha is  included  :  how  then  can  any  individual  be  actively 
employed  in  adding  it?  Nor  is  it  less  mysterious  what  interest 
Socinians  should  have  in  circulating  the  Apocrj^hal  books. 
Bttt  waiving  this,  we  would  put  it  to  the  common  candour  stnd 
<;ofnmon  sense  of  our  readers,  whether  these  facts  be  sufficient 
tojustify  Mr.  Haldane^s  sweeping  allegations,  that  *  oyer  the 
'  tirhole  Continent,  the  ch>sen  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
'  Bible  Society,  those  whom  it  generally  appoints  or  counte- 

*  nances  as  leaders  in  the  various  Bible  Societies  which  it 

*  creates/  are  '  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Freethinkers.'  Do  they 
suaiountto  the  slightest  proof  of  this  nK>st  calumnious,  most  un- 
christian assertion  ?  Of  all  the  enemies  that  have  ever  assailed 
this  noble  institution,  did  any  oEte  ever  venture  on  so  foul,  ^ 
gratuitous  a  cliarge  ? 
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From  the  constitution  of  the  foreign  Bible  societies^  it  neces- 
sarily results,  that  their  committees  are  composed,  like  those  of 
the  British  societies,  the  Edinburgh  committee' not  excepted, 
of  individuals  differing  widely  in  rank,  talent,  learning,  and 
religious  sentiment,  but  all  agreeing  on  this  one  point,  that  it 
is  a  good  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  supply  the  poor  with 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    That  the  Contment  is  over-run 
with  Arianism  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true ;  there  are  consequently 
Arians  and  Socinians  to  be  found  among  the  members  and  even 
leaders  of  Bible  societies,  as  well  as  among  the  pastors,  pro- 
fessors, and  ecclesiastical  authorities*     But  that  men  of  piety 
and  devotedness  to  God  are  excluded  from  these  committees, 
that  they  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  form  a  fair  proportion  of 
them,  we  believe  to  be  a  most  untrue  and  unwarrantable  repre* 
sentation.     There  may,  perhaps,  be  found  here  and  there,  an  in- 
dividual of  more  zeal  than  wisdom,  who,  because  he  cannot 
carry  every  thing  his  own  way,  has  thought  proper  to  turn  aside 
and  calumniate  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  and  all  similar 
associations  ;  and  we  cannot  answer  for  it,  that  there  may  not 
be   some   good  men  on  the  Continent,  as  in  England,    who 
for  some  reason  or  other  stand  aloof;  we  will  venture  to  say^ 
however,  that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chabrand,  Marzials,  Bonnard, 
and  others,  will  not  thank  Mr.  Haldane  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  made  them  figure  in  his  pages,  as  the  only  men  in  France 
worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  condemnation  of  the  motives  of  the  vast  majority 
of  their  colleagues  in  these  associations,  and  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  churches  throughout  that  kingdom.     Mr.  Hal- 
dane's  complaint  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  this; 
that  the  Bible  Society  has  not,  throughout  the  Continent,  raised 
the  stSLtiddird  of  dissent,  and  allied  itself  exclusively  to  one  par-« 
ticular  party,  in  open  opposition  to  the  synods,  pastors,  and  col* 
lective  churches  throughout  the  Protestant  world.     Our  reply 
is,  that  such  was  not  the  proper  business  of  the  Bible  Society, 
nor  did  it  comport  with  either  its  object,  spirit,  or  principle; 
We  do  not  say  that  the  cause  of  evangelical  dissent  on  the 
Continent  may  not  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness,  or  that 
the  foreign  churches  may  not  be  extensively  tainted  with  here* 
sy ; — although  we  have  on  record  the  instructive  case  of  a  holy 
Feformer, '  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts/  who  thought 
that  he  was  the  only  prophet  left  alive  in  Israel,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  had  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  wbereai>i 
he  was  told,  that  seven  thousand  were  left,  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.    But  the  distin^isbing  character  of  the 
Bible  Society,  that  on  which  its  unity,  its  strength,  its  univer;- 
gality,  \if^  perpetuity,  and  its  efficiency  alike  depend,  is,  that  its 
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simple  object  admits  of  the  co-operation  of  all  sects  and  par* 
ties,  all  classes  and  all  creeds, — that  is  to  say,,  of  their  co« 
operation  for  the  specific  object:  and  if  Socinians  and  Free- 
thinkers, rapists  or  Turks,  from  whatever  motives,  choose  to 
join  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  op- 
posed as  we  deem  the  Scriptures  to  be  to  their  tenets  and  inte- 
rests, the  surrender  is  on  their  side.  That  Arians  and  Socinians^ 
are  the  chosen  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
and  its  agents  on  the  Continent  is,  however,  just  as  true,  as  that 
they  are  the  leaders  and  directors  of  the  Bible  societies  at  bome^ 
the  chosen  friends  of  the  London,  or  of  the  Edinburgh  Com* 
mittee. 

It  will  be  worth  while,  however,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly 
into  this  gentleman's  main  argument,  that,  by  conniving  at  the 
delivery  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  through  the  hands  of 
heterodox  persons,  we  give  all  the  sanction  in  our  power  to  the 
characters,  opinions,  and  qualifications  of  these  men  as  public 
religious  instructors.    This  objection  against  the  Bible  Society 
has  no  pretensions  to  originality.     In  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
plication, it  was  worn  threadbare  in  an  early  stage  of  the  Bible 
Society  controversy.     It  was  urged  by  our  High-Church  oppo- 
nents as  an  insuperable  objection  to  co-operating  with  sectaries 
of  all  sorts,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Socinians,  and  others,  that 
the  Bible  would  acquire  a  taint  by  passing  through  so  heterodox 
a  medium  ;  and  that  church-men  would  be  giving  a  sanction  to 
Dissent,  and  to  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  Dissenting 
teachers  as  public  religious  instructors,  by  conniving  at  the 
delivery  of  the  l^ible  to  the  people  through  their  hands.     Thus 
we  find.  Dr.  Wordsworth  holding  this  language  :  *  The  Dissen- 
'  ters  have  succeeded  in  drawing  us  down  from  our  vantage- 
'  ground,  to  put  off  our  armour,  even  to  slight  and  despise  it» 
^  and  to  place  ourselves  side  by  side  with  the  lowest  of  their 
•  sects.**    And  Mr.  Sikes  objects,  that,  though  the  Society 
in  its  collective  capacity  gives  the  Bible  without  comment,  yet^ 
as  it  gives  it  through  the  hands  of  its  various  members,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  Socinians,  Cahinists,  or  Quakers,  they 
may  circulate  it  with  tracts  and  comments,  or  with  '  a  com- 
'  mentary  in  their  mouth/  so  as  to  make  it  speak  '  Socinianism» 
^  Calvinism,  or  Quakerism.'    The  same  gentleman  has  also  an- 
ticipated Mr.  Haldane  in  another  of  his  objections*    '  In  the 
^  sacred  history/  he  remarks,   *  whenever  it  is  proposed  by 
^  Providence  to  propagate  the  gospel,  it  is  done,  not  merely  by 

>  See  <<  Reasons  for  declining  to  become  a  Subscriber  to  the  Btble 
Society."  By  Christ.  Wordsworth,  D.D.  &c.  1810 ;  and  *'  Letter  to 
Lord  Teignmouth  in  Vindication  of  Reasons/'  &C.    p*  IIS. 


^  <.;,ipersin^  copies  of  the  Soriptures,  but  by  the  io^trumentalitj 
*■  ot  authorised  ministers  who  bring  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands. 

*  When  Cornelius  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision^  his  direo^f 
'  tions  were  not  to  send  and  procure  the  Scriptures,  but "  sencl^ 
^  to  Joppa  and  call  for  one  Simon^  whose  surname  is  Peter ;  la/^ 
'  will  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to  do."  And  who  was  this, 
^  Peter?  no  lay-preacher,  no  leader  of  a  sect  or  schism.  He; 
'  was  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  church.'"'^  How  are 
the  tables  turned !  Who  would  have  expected  to  And  a  sec-^ 
tary^  a  schismatic  (in  the  view  of  these  gentlemen),  and  a  leading; 
member  of  a  Bible  Committee,  making  use  of  the  same  argu^t 
ipent  as  a  reason  against  sanctioning  the  circulation  of  tho; 
Scriptures  through  the  medium  of  regularly  ordained  ministet» 
and  pastors  of  established  churches  ?  On  the  part  of  the  cle«i 
rical  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society,  these  reasonings  were 
Qt  the  time  siHpposed  to  indicate  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  tliQ 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  a  spirit  of  illiberality  and  intole<« 
ranee,  a  paramount  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
own  church  or  party  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  considerationi^ 
of  Christian  charity.  But  we  must  have  been  mistaken.  Nar-f 
row  views  and  strong  prejudices  cannot  have  influenced  Dr* 
Wordsworth,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Spry*  and  others,  in  urging  these 
Apparently  unreasonable  and  illiberal  objections ;  for  they  an? 
|>recise]y  the  same  as  Mr.  Haldane's.  We  imagined  those 
persons  to  be  hostile  to  the  whole  constitution  and  plan  of  th^ 
bible  Society:  yet,  if  so,  in  what  does  Mr.  Haldane's  friendship 
differ  from  their  hostility  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  the  argument  a  little  closer.  Arians,  So^r 
cinians,  and  Free-thinkers  are  improper  persons  to  be  allowed 
to  co-operate  in  delivering  the  Scriptures:  and  upon  this 
ground.  Mr.  Haldane  tells  us,  the  '  right  feeling  priests'  of  the 
Romish  Church  refuse  to  join  the  Bible  Society.  These  Romish 
priests  take  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  plan  of  the  Society, 
it  seems,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr.  Haldane  do, 
A  singular  alliance,  but  no  matter.  We  wish  to  ask,  whether 
Mr.  Haldane's  Roman  Catholic  friends  would  allow  Quakers^ 
who  deny  the  Sacraments,  or  Scotch  Sandemanians  to  be 
proper  persons  to  unite  with  in  delivering  the  Bible  to  th^ 
people.     We  trow  not.     We  are  sceptical  whether  the  '  right 

*  feeling'  of  many  of  these  priests  would  admit  of  their  cor* 
chilly  uniting  with  such  heretics  as  Richard  Phillips  and  Luke 
Howard.  But  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  putting  another 
question  to  Mr.  Haldane,  and  in  his  own  words :'  Is  it  to 
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^\it  connived  at,  that  the  Scriptures  shall  be  delirered  to  the 

•  people  through  the  hands  of*  Papists,  any  more  than  through 
those  of  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Neologists, — '  thus  giving  all  the 

•  sanction  in  our  power  to  the  characters,  opinions,  and  quali- 
^fications  of  rig^ht-feeling  or  wrong-feeling  priests  of  the  cor- 
rupt Church  of  Rome,  '  as  public  religious  instructors  V  We 
know  not  with  what  consistency  Mr.  Haldane  could  consent  to 
such  fraternal  co-operation.  But,  if  the  hands  of  Papists  be 
too  impure  a  naedium,  and  it  be  thought  that  the  waters  of 
Kfe  will  acquire  a  deleterious  quality  in  passing  through  so 
polluted  a  conduit,  the  hands  of  the  Greek  clergy  and  the 
Syrian  clergy  are  not  a  whit  cleaner.  Is  it  then,  we  again  ask, 
to  be  connived  at,  that  the  Scriptures  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
people  of  France  and  Switzerland  through  the  hands  of  Aria- 
iiized  Presbyterians ;  to  the  people  of  Germany,  through  the 
hands  of  free-thinking  Lutherans  ;  to  the  people  of  Russia, 
through  the  hands  of  the  idolatrous  Greek  clergy ;  to  the  people 
of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  through  the  hands  of 
monks,  friars,  and  Romish  ecclesiastics  ;  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land through  the  hands  of  that  motley  and  heretical  body,  the 
Earl-street  Committee  ?  Down  with  such  a  system.  The  only 
fit  persons  to  deliver  the  Scriptures  to  the  world  are  Mr.  Hal- 
dane, Dr.  Thomson,  Messrs.  Chabrand,  Marzials,  Bonnard,  and 
others  hereafter  to  be  named  by  the  Continental  Society  and 
the  Edinburi^jh  Committee. 

We  have  heard — perhaps  Mr.  Haldane  may  have  heard — of 
a  little  sect  that  sprang  up  in  this  kingdom  not  a  century  ago, 
who  carried  their  jealousy  of  fraternal  co-operation  with  the 
non-elect  to  that  height,  that  their  rules  did  not  allow  any  of 
their  members  to  join  in  prayer  with  a  person  not  of  their  per- 
suasion. It  strikes  us,  that  the  not  sufiering  a  person  of  here- 
tical principles  to  join  with  us  in  distributing  the  word  of  God, 
flavours  not  a  little  of  the  same  pharisaical  spirit.  But  there 
is  no  accounting  for  the  eccentricities  of  zeal.  We  have  beard 
of  a  sage  proposal  to  open  all  the  meetings  of  the  Earl-street 
Committee  with  a  religious  service ; — whether  a  form  of  prayer, 
or  extemporaneous  prayer,  we  are  not  informed,  and  therefore 
cannot  tell  whether  this  .pious  manceuvre  was  intended  to  dis- 
gust any  of  the  clergy,  or  to  get  rid  of  the  Quakers.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Bible  Society  is  the  grand 
stumbling  block  to  all  those  worthy  and  well  meaning  persons 
whose  minds  are  essentially  sectarian.  Mr.  Haldane  thinks 
ail  this  peace  and  union  a  very  bad  sign  of  the  times.  •  If 
*  discussions  and  differences  of  opinion  be  not  excited  by 
'giving  men  the  Bible,' he  says,  •  it  is  owing  either  to  it» 
^tiiig  neglteted,  or  to  their  mistaking  tht  religion  it  indul- 
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*  cates/  This,  we  admit,  is  true  to  a  certain  degree*  but  it  w 
a  truth  bordering  on  a  most  pernicious  doctrine.  The  ten:-* 
dency  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  is,  to  make  men  agree,  tOt 

fromote  peace,  unity,  and  good-will.  And  though  our  blessed' 
ord  declared  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword^ 
intimating  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
the  world  s  hatred  and  domestic  persecution  and  treachery  for 
his  name's  sake,  the  New  Testament  contains  no  passage  which 
should  warrant  the  idea,  that  to  court  persecution,  to  provoke 
controversy,  and  to  excite  opposition  and  discord,  is  the  duty 
of  a  Christian,  or  the  readiest  way  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

But  our  readers  must  by  this  time  be  convinced,  that  the 
objections  taken  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  his  friends  against  the 
administration  of  the  Bible  Society  by  the  Earl-street  Con(i» 
mittee  and  its  foreign  agents,  strike  at  the  very  principle  and 
constitution  of  the  Society  itself.     Nothing  can  be  more  op- 

1)osite  than  the  system  of  union  and  co-operation  which  has 
litherto  been  considered  as  the  glory  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  that  which  Mr.  Haldane  would  substitute  for  it.  Y^t, 
these  are  the  gentlemen  who  clamour  for  an  adherence  to  the 
constitution  and  rules  of  the  Society!  *  Thy  rowers  have 
'brought  thee  into  deep  waters,'  pathetically  exclaims  Mr,. 
Haldane ;  and  this  new  pilot  would  steer  back  the  Society 
into  the  narrow  pool  of  theological  debate.  These  rowers  have 
for  twenty  years  navigated  every  sea,  and  left  blessings  in 
every  port ;  and  are  they  now  to  be  discharged,  that  the  vessel 
ipay  be  cut  down  to  a  floating  ark,  or  towed  along  by  Mr. 
Haldane's  favourite  vessel,  the  Continental  Society? — No, 
never. 

.  We  suspected  from  the  first,  that  the  objection  to  the  circu« 
lation  of  the  Apocrypha  had  something  behind  it.  We  mi^t 
now  safely  appeal  to  our  re&ders,  whether  we  were  wrong,  out 
it  remains  to  prove,  from  the  pamphlets  before  us,  the  real 
source  and  bearings  of  the  opposition  of  the  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittee. We  have  seen  what  are  Mr.  Haldane's  enlarged  views 
of  co-operation,  and  they  will  serve  not  a  little  to  illustrate  the 
following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Thomson's  statement. 

•  We  cannot  safely  or  properly  co-operate  with  any  Society  or  in* 
dividual  agent  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  same  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture. And  as  one  proof  of  their  holding  the  same  canon  of  Scripture^ 
they  must  practically  refrain  from  circmating.ihe  Apocrypha  xjoith  the 
BthUf  whether  it  be  appended^  or  whether  it  be  intersper^sed*  If  they 
hold  a  different  canon,  or  if  they  act  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bibltt 
at  if  they  did  so,  inserting  in  the  sanoe  volume  with  the  Word  of  God* 
Ibal  whicti  H  iU>t  ib«  Word  of  God,  then,  to  employ  them^ML.oEiir 
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«» .-r  .oH«uv  -MO  J^fiv?  ^  purpoees  of  onr  Bible  Society,  is  flo' 
.  ,    «  .  ^  .vMOMaHwicit  'JO  Ma  aduiteration  of  the  words  of  eternal 
<.»i.  ~-  .  a*!.*^  v««fei>  :o  £we  a  wider  spread  to  spurious  editions 


>  i.* 


T-.i:  ri-  :f' :his  is,  that  the  Committee  ought  to 
-  ••  lacvcil  church  in  the  world,  except  the 
'**.  .  x.-.Liiuiii.   ard  become  undisguisedly  a  sectarian, 

.    •*•  I  "J^sseatin^  Society.     We  do  not  wonder  that 
*r    .  -*  .^    vs  i.!  e::fscopahan,  bad  some  scruples  as  to  adopt- 
-^     v?.ttut<ic  v.Viiuinmg   such  a  proposition  as  this.     We 
^•.  .  -     v'^iiiitfiv  bike  to  see  how  Mr.  Gorham  would   look  on 
7-*^    X.    ■•      -\'^  eligible  as  a  member  of  a  Bible  Society 
^,  Ni^iil  secur?  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Thomson  and   his 
-'•:ii'.:<  I  A'rsoa  must  practically  refrain  from  circulating^  the 
^Ni  ft>  ?ib:ed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
'*\-  is  t^Tcviated  to  be  read  in  churches, — that  is  to  say,  with 
iK   ^^vni^ha ;— the  Bible  as  circulated  (to  a  great  extent) 
H  :hf  Rjrtlett's  Buildings  Society, — the   Bible    as   it    exists 
iLirrihik  dictii  !J  not  only  on  the  reading-desks  of  Episcopal 
ohiirrho*,  but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  Dissenting  pulpits. 
Trs  the  alarming  truth  must  be  told.     All  the  copies  of  the 
Qauto  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  issued  by  the  Clarendon, 
jmd  (if  we  mistake  not)   the  Cambridge  press,   include   the 
Apocrypha ;  and  although  the  pernicious  appendage  admits  of 
being  cancelled,  we  speak  from  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge 
of  feet,  when  we   say,   that  the   pulpit  Bibles    in    Dissent- 
ing chapels  will   usually  be  found  to  contain  the    Apocry- 
pha.   Every  Bible  that  is  used   in  the   reading-desks  of  the 
Established    Church  must  contain  it.     Nay,  more  ;  we  never 
heard  a  conscientious  objection  raised   by  a  single    English 
Dissenter  of  any  denomination  to  this  inclusion  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books  between  the  t\^"o  boards  of  the  Bible.     Against  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England  in  directing  lessons  to  be 
^ad  from  the  Apocrypha,  as  we  stated  in  a  former  article,  the 
Ifonconfomiist  Commissioners  who  assisted  at  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference, firmly  and  conscientiously  protested  ;*  and  the  Dis- 

•  YeU  their  language  (as  cited  in  our  September  Number)  is  re« 
iBtrkable.  •  We  asked  not/  they  say  in  reply,  *  that  no  Apocryphal 
idiapter  OMT  be  read  in  ^^  church,  but  that  none  may  be  read  aa 

•  lc««oD«  •  to'  read  them  in  the  same  place,  under  the   same  title^ 

•  vtthottt  anv  sufficient  note  of  distinction,  or  notice  given  to  the 

•  Buynle  ih«e'ih«T  *^  "®^  canonical  Scripture,  they  being  also  bound 

•  IdrkJm^  AAiw,  is  such  a  temptation  to  the  vulgar  to  take  them 
«  iiw  iWi**  iwnl.  as  doth  much  prevail,  and  is  like  to  do  so  atill.* 
CmKI  ^imw  M^  contemplated  their  exclusioa  from  the  Bible,  when. 
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senters  of  the  present  day  still  rank  this  among  their  objection^ 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Establishment,  Many  clergymen,  We  are 
aware,  evade  or  disobey  this  direction, — on  their  own  respon^ir 
bility ;  but  that  is  not  our  affair.  But  as  to  the  insertion  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  same  volume  with  the  canonical  books« 
we  cannot  discover  that,  either  by  our  Nonconformist  ancestors, 
or  by  any  existing  denomination  of  English  Dissenters,  it  was 
ever  objected  to  as  unlawful.  That  it  was  extensively  disliked, 
— that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient,  especially  in  the  case  of 
editions  designed  for  circulation  among  the  lower  classes, — 
and  that  the  practice  of  omitting  the  Apocryphal  books  ha3 
been  silently  gaining  ground  among  both  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, so  that  even  the  English  Universities  have,  we  under- 
stand, in  some  instances,  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the 
King's  Printer,  by  omitting  it  in  small  editions,— all  this  we 
admit.  We  believe  that  the  Apocrypha  in  this  country  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  die  a  natural  death,  having  no  spiritual  life  in  it. 
And  the  same  consequence  would  result  from  the  diffusion  of 
Scriptural  light  in  other  countries  :  the  Apocryphal  books  would 
first  sink  into  disuse,  and  at  length  be  silently  and  graduaUj' 
dropped  out  of  the  holy  volume.  But  we  repeat  that,  to  tb« 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  the  lawfulness  of  inserting^ 
it  was  never  questioned,  before  this  new  article  of  faith  was 

{promulgated  by  the  Edinburgh   Committee,     Even  the   Coiv- 
easion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  silent  on  thisi  head.   And 
not  only  Church  Bibles  and  Dissenting  pulpit  Bibles,  but  th«. 
family  Bibles  of  Bissenters,  at  least  those  of  venerable  date,, 
will  in  general  be  found  to  contain  the  Apocrypha. 

Upon  what  principle,  then,  is  it  now  demanded,  that  every 
xsember,  whether  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of 
France,  op  any  other  Protestant,  Papal,  Greek,  or  other  foreign 
communion,  shall  practically  refrain  from  circulating  the  Apo- 
ciypha  with  the  Bible*,  ia  order  to  be  deemed  worthy  to  co- 
operate in  tb^  delivery  of  the  Sciij^tures.  to  the  people  1  Let  it 
b^  kAown«  thM  this  indec^nt,  thU  intqleraat  demand  does  not 
proceed  from  any  body  of  EngU$i)  Dissi^rvters,  We  love  tba 
Apocrypha  juat  as  little  as  does  Dr.  Andi*ew^  Thoms(>u ;  but  we- 
say,  that  thus  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  nor  the  wav  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Bible  ^ciety,^  or  the  cii^c^lation  of  CU>d's 
Holy  Word. 

The  questioji  of  the  Canon  is  not  now  before  ns, — araono* 
iProtestants,,  that  has  never  been  a  question, — but  the  lawful-^ 
ntm  of  cirQuIating  wh^t  13  admitted  and  declared  not  to  be  ca- 


with  this  qualification  of  announcing  them  .lo  he  Dpocrj'pbaly  they 
would  have  consented  to  their  being  occasionally  read  in  the  vhurch  ? 
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nonicaU  as  an  appendage  to  the  inspired  books.    And  we  must' 
take  the  freedom  to  ask,  how  any  clergymen  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Church  can  with  the  least  shew  of  consistency  main-, 
tain  the  negative  ?*     How  would  the  proposal  to  exclude  the 
Apocrypha  from  all  copies  of  the  Bible  issued  by  the  Vene-. 
rable  Society,  be  received  at  Bartlett's  Buildinors  ?     Can  it  be 
imagined  that  it  would  ever  receive  the  countenance  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Establishment?     And  yet,  it  is  pretended,* 
that  the  laws  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were 
framed  with  the  express  intention  to  secure  its  exclusion  from 
every  copy   of   the   Scriptures  issued    by  any  Bible    Society. 
whatever  throughout  Christendom  !     We  deny,  not  merely  that 
this  was  the  fact,  but  that  it  could  possibly  be  the  fact.     Had^ 
such  an  intention  existed,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  perhaps  the 
best  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  trie   Society,- 
could  not  have  forgjotten  it ;  and  he  says,  the  design  was  never  • 
contemplated.      Had   it  existed,  further,  it  must   have   been 
known  to  its  earliest  patrons ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  Bishop- 
Porteus  and  the  other  prelates  who  gave  the  infant  Institution' 
their  cordial  support,  would  never,  in  that  case,   have  sanc- 
tioned a  regulation  at  once  so  invidious  and  sectarian.     But- 
the  extension  of  this  exclusion  to  all  foreign  versions  would 
have  been  considered,  at  the  formation  of  the  society,  too  chi-- 
merical  an  idea  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.     We  say. 
boldly,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  have  been  contemplated ;  in 
proof  of  which,  we  may  refer  to  the  very  Jirst  grunt  made  to  a. 
foreign   Bible   Society,  that  of   Nuremburg.    This  was  an-- 
nounced  in  connexion  with  the  remark,  that  it  was  hoped,  the* 
same  Society  would  *  soon  have  it  in  its  power  to  print  a  large 
'  edition   of  the  established  Lutheran  Bible  complete,'^  which 
established  Lutheran  Bible  was  known  to  contain  the  Apocry- 
pha.   In  the  Appendix  to  the  same  Report  (1805)  is  inserted  a 


*  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite  the  words  of  Bp.  Cosiiiy 
whose  History  of  the  Canon  has  been  so  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the- 
present  discussion.    In  stating  the  inquiry,  he  says  :  *  The  Question- 

*  willnot  be,  1.  Whether  those  Apocr3rphal  books  either  have  beeO', 
'  heretofore,  or  may  still  be  read  in  the  Church  for  the  better  instruc- 

*  tion  and  edifying  of  the  people  in  many  good  precepts  of  life.     3«. 

*  Nor  whether  they  may  be  joined  together  in  one  common  volume  xoith 

*  the  Bible f  and  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Holy  Seriih 
<  iure,  as  that  name  is  largely  and  improperly  taken,*  After  men* 
tioning  three  other  particulars,  he  adds — *  all  this  we  grant.     And  Co- 

*  all  these  purposes,  there  may  be  good  use  made  of  an  Apocryphal 
•book/    p.  8 

•j-  Fim  Report,  p.  15. 
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letter  from  a  Koman  Catholic  Priest  in  Swabia  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stelnkopff,  in  which  there  is  the  following  passage.  *  Your 
*•  question  respecting  the  Catholics  inspires  me  with  the  hope 

•  tnat  yoar  Society  iikdesirous  to  extend  its  beneficial  influence 

•  likewise  to  the  Catholics^  wishing  only  to  know  whether  a 
'  dispersion  of  Bibles  among  them  would  be  practicable  ;  and 
'  indeed,  it  would  not  only  be  practicable,  but  desirable  in  the* 

•  highest  degree.     Let  me,  however,  candidly  observe,  that  a 

•  Protestant  edition  of  the  Bible  would  hardly  be  suffered  to 

•  have  its  free  course,  after  all  I  know  of  the  minds  of  most  of 
'  the  Catholic  people  or  clergy.     It  ought,  therefore,   to  be 

•  either  a  Catholic  edition  of  the  Bible,  or,  if  a  Protestant,  it 

•  ought  to  have  the  same  appearance  as  if  printed  in  a  Catholic 

•  town:  for  instance,  the  books  of  the    Bible  ought  to   be 

•  placed  in  an  order  different  from  that  which  is   generally 

•  adopted  in  Protestant  Bibles.'*  Will  it  be  said,  that  here 
is  no  mention  made  of  any  thing  beyond  a  different  order  or 
arrangement  ?  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  only  Protestant 
Bibles  known  in  Swabia  contained  the  Apocryphal  books,  and 
all  the  difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
editions  consisted  in  the  arrangement.  The  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  this  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  Catholic  Testaments, 
was,  after  deliberate  consideration,  declined,  objections  being 
taken  to  the  version,  Mr.  Gorhara,  however,  in  his  *  accurate^ 
statement,  argues,  that  '  the  encouragement  held  ont  in  1804, 

•  6,  by  the   Committee,  to  Protestant  Societies   which  were 

•  about  to  print  the  Lutheran,  the  Bohemian,  the  Polish,  and 

•  the  Lithuanian  Bibles,  by  no  means  implies  that  it  was  under- 

•  stood   that  the   Apocrypha    should    be    annexed   to   those 

•  editions,  if  printed  by  our  aid.'  What  then,  were  the  Com- 
mittee ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  those  Bibles  contained  the 
Apocrypha?  if  not,  how  could  it  fail  to  be  understood,  that 
the  usual  form  of  printing  the  Bible  should  be  adhered  to  ? 
But  this  gentleman's  proofs  of  the  intention  to  exclude  are  not 
a  little  singular.    *  At  a  Committee-meeting,  Nov.  5,  1810,  it 

•  was  *'  agreed  to  omit  the  Apocrypha,^'  annexed  to  the  O'iford 

•  Septuagint,  fifty  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  India.'  And 
again,  *  a  -Vwi  committee,  in  Sept.  1811,  "  agreed  to  omit  the 

•  jipQcrypha*^  in  reprinting  the  German  Bible  from  the  Halle 

•  edition.'  Let  any  man  of  common  sense  determine,  whether 
Buch  minutes  could  possibly  have  been  made,  or  such  an 
a^eement  have  been  come  to  by  a  .yw^-committee,  if  the  rules 
of  the  Society  peremptorily  deprived   the  Committee  of  all 
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option  or  discretion  in  the  bu&ine8i^.i    In  1812,   it  b^ing  di»*f 
covered  that  the  Bohemian  and  other  editions  of  the  Germaa* 
Bible  contained  prefaces  and  glossaries  besides  the  Apocrypha, 
a  circular  letter  to  the  Continental  societies  wets  resolved  on,- 
stating  '  the  necessity  of  carrying  into  effect  the  fundamental- 

*  law  of  this  Society  relative  to  the  printing  and  publishing  the* 

*  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment/  It  has  been  absurdly* 
pretended,  that  the  Apocrypha  was  included  under  the  words' 
n'-te  and  comment, — an  assertion  quite  on  a  pbr  with  the  sage* 
remark  of  Mr.  Norris,  that  a  translation  is  a  comment,  '  the* 

*  version  produced  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  trans— 

*  lator's  exposition.'  The  hoUowness  of  this  pretence  will  at* 
once  be  seen  on  considering,  1.  That  the  occasion  of  the  circu-* 
lar  letter  was  not  the  insertion  of  the  Apocrypha,  which  was 
long  before  known  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  *  established'  Grer- 
man  Bibles,  but  the  introductiua  of  prefaces  and  glossaries^ 
2.  That  had  the  circular  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  Apocry- 
pha, it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  direct  Dr.  Steinkopff^ 
in  his  subsequent  visit  to  the  Continental  societies,  to  urge  Od 
them  the  omission  of  the  Apocrypha. 

But  both  Dr.  Thomson  and  his  new  friend  Mr.  Gorhara  have 
disingenuously  endeavoured  to  confound  two  things  essentially 
different, — the  wish  of  the  London  Committee  to  exclude  the 
Apocrypha,  and  their  supposed  conviction  that  its  circulation 
was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Institution.  Whereas  noi 
thing  is  more  clear  from  the  whole  history  of  their  proceedingi*,  "* 
tha!i  that  they  were  unanimously  desirous  of  obtaining  the  ' 
omission  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  as  unanimously  persuaded 
that  the  rules  of  the  Society  did  not  render  this  peremptory • 
Dr.  Thotnson  asks : 

<  If  it  be  really  true,  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  th^ 
Society  to  abstain  from  circulating  the  apocrypha;  and  if  it  be  really 
true,  tnat  its  circulation  is  so  necessary  as  they  allege  for  the  circular 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  Continent ;  have  they  done  right 
in  agreeing  to  relinquish  the  practice,  so  far  as  they  have  agreed  to 
l^elirKjuish  it  in  some  of  their  resolutions?' 

We  challenge  Dr.  Thomson  to  adduce  the  sliohtest  proof  of 
a  disinclination  in  the  Committee,  at  any  period,  to  relinqaisH 
this  practice, — or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  promote  the  re-. 

linquishment  of  this  practice  on  tl^/j  |^^  Jtf^omStf^J^'^^^^^^' 
But'OQitl^.ihey  h^ve  ^OjcpthBr' aj^i»  i^ 
obedience  td  their  own. laws?   *Wno  wo^^d^ilifvggjq^^^  rronp.,Tlfr,^ 
Thomson's  statement,  that  the  very  uidfviduJs*  who  ftsuu^d 
those  laws,  ranked  among  the  members  of  the   Comtnittee^ 
uifaofe  secret  opposition  to  th«  laws  iiii  thus  ungenerously  insi-l 
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Biiated  ?  If  the  laws  were  framed  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha, 
must  it  not  have  been  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  exclude 
it  in  practice  ?  But  they  who  framed  the  laws  had  not  so 
bound  themselves,  and  therefore  we  find  them  subsequently 
agreeing  to  omit,  and  urging  others  to  omit  the  Apocryphal 
books.  What  inconsistency  or  ambiguity  is  there  in  this  con- 
duct? As  a  matter  of  economy,  to  take  the  lowest  consider- 
ation, such  omission  was  expedient.  To  prevent  any  interrupt 
tipn  of  unanimity  in  this  country,  either  within  the  Committee 
or  out  of  it,  was  another  powerful  inducement.  But  above  all, 
the  home  practice  justifies  the  belief,  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  original  promoters  of  the  Bible  Society,  (so  far  as  the 
subject  was  the  matter  of  distinct  consideration,)  tacitly  to  get 
rid  of  the  spurious  appendage,  but  without  stigmatising  it  in 
a  manner  that  should  give  umbrage  to  members  of  tlie  Tlsta- 
blished  Church,  and  of  other  religious  institutions  by  whom  the 
Apocrypha  is  freely  circulated.  If  there  has  been  any  thing 
approaching  to  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  Parent  Com- 
mittee, it  relates,  not  to  their  tolerating  the  circulation  of  the 
Apocrypha  by  foreign  societies, — which  was  a  notorious  fact, — 
but  to  their  wish  and  determination  to  exclude  it ; — of  which, 
had  it  been  known,  Mr.  Sikes,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bp.  Marsh, 
and  their  other  clerical  antagonists  would  not  have  failed  to 
make  a  handle,  in  order  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  every  true 
<^hurchman  against  the  sectarian  society.  ^  Had  they  proposed 
^  to  combine  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  with  that  of  the 

*  Bible»'  exclaims  Dr.  Thomson,  *  how  few,  comparatively 
^  speaking,  could  they  have  hoped  to  associate  with  them  in 

*  tneir  undertaking  V  Had  it  been  proposed  formally  and  ab- 
solutely to  exclude  the  Apocrypha,  our  belief  is,  that  their 
associates  would  have  been  still  fewer,  and  that  the  Institution 
would  always  have  been  as  contracted  in  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, and  as  sectarian  in  its  character,  as  Dr.  Thomson  could 
wish  it  to  become^ 

The  length  to  which  these  remarks  have  already  extended, 
compel  us  to  pass  over  many  points  which  we  had  intended  to 
notice ;  but  we  must  now  briefly  advert  to  the  awful  represen- 
tations and  denunciations  of  our  Edinburgh  Reformers  as  to 
the  sin  and  danii^er  of  circulating  the  Apocrypha  in  any  form. 
For  be  it  remembered,  that  Mr.  Qorham's  distinction  is  now 
giFen  up  as  firifokHiSt  and  to  circulate  the  Apocrypha  ia  the 
same  Totutte  wiA  the  Sacred  fieriptuces  under  any  oircum- 
stances,  is  dealared  to  be  botVjserilous  and  criminaL 

First,  as  to  its  sinfulness.  Triis  charge  rests  on  two  distinct 
grounds  :  the  one  is,  that  we  thereby  add  to  the  word  of  God, 
what  is  no  part  of  the  word  of  Qod ;  the  other  is,  that  we  bind- 
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up  with  the  inspired  Scriptutes^  human  writings  which  are  ad« 
mitted  and  declared  iii  the  volume  we  send  out,  not  to  be  ^ 
word  of  God. 

To  prove  the  wickedness  of  adding  to  the  word  of  Qodv 
Mr.  Haldane  has  recourse,  very  unnecessarily,  to  an  untenable 
and  dangerous  hypothesis  and  three  inapplicable  citations  from* 
Scripture.  We  say  unnecessarily,  because  no  Protestant,  that 
we  ever  heard  of  would  contend,  that  it  is  any  thing  short  of 
impious  in  the  highest  degree  wilfully  to  add  to  the  word  of 
God.  But  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  rest  the  cause  whick 
Mr.  Haldane  advocates,  on  bis  theory  oT  inspiration.  Not 
only  does  he  contend  for  the  highest  degree  of  plenary  inspi^ 
ration,  but  he  represents  it  to  be  a  most  erroneous  idea^ '  that 
*  the  Scriptures  are  writtien  under  different  degrees  of  inspira-. 
'  tion.'  By  this  plenary  inspiration,  claimed  for  the  Scriptures^ 
he  understands,  '  the  infusion  of  ideas  and  words  into  the 
'  minds  of  the  writers  by  the  operation  of  God'  In  this  literal 
sense,  he  ascribes  to  ev^ry  book  in  the  sacred  canon,  ao 
equal  claim  to  the  title  of  the  word  of  God.  Having  ad** 
verted  to  this  wild  dogma  in  a  preceding  article,  we  shall, 
content  ourselves  with  affirming  in  this  places  that  it  is  at  van-* 
ance  with  the  opinions  of  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  divines 
of  all  parties,  at  variance  with  internal  evidence,  and  at  van** 
ance  with  common  sense.  The  dangerous  tendency  of  such 
sentiments  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by  our  admirable  Dod- 
dridge. Speaking  of  the  highest  kind  of  inspiration,  that  of 
immediate  suggestion,  he  says :  *  That  thii&  is  applicable  to  all 
'  the  history  of  it  (the  New  Testament),  or  to  all  things  com*' 

*  tained  in  its  epistolary  parts ^  I  choose  not  to  assert.  Far«  atf 
*'  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  its  entire  credibility,  (which  nothing. 
'  can  more  effectually  secure  than  a  full  superintendeocy,)  it 

*  would  subject  us  to  so  many  difficulties,  which  have,  been  so 
'  forcibly  urged  by  others,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for.  me  to 
'  repeat  them  here.  But  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  appaient 
'  insufficiency  of  the  answers  which  have  been  returned  to 

*  these  objections  by  some  very  sini^ere  but  (I  think  in  this 
'  instance)  less  judicious  defenders  of  Scripture,  has  led  some 

*  people  to  conclude  that  the  Scripture  was  not  inspired  at  all  < 
'  as  if  it  had  been  on  both  sides  agreed,  that  a  universal  sug« 
'  gestion  was  the  only  kind  of  inspiration  worth  contending 
'  for.' ....  Referring  to  one  class  of  these  objections  he  addst 
'  With  which  l.have  no  concern^  because  they  affett  only  Midi 
'  a  degree  of  inspiration  as  1  think  it  not  prudent,  and  am  sntfe 

*  it  is  not  necessary p  to  assert.     I  leave,  them  therefore  to  be 

*  answered  by  those,  ij^  any  such  there  be,  who  imagiife  dial . 
'  Paul  would  need  An  immediate  revelation  from  beaveop  w6m  ^ 
'  a  miraculous  dictate  at  the  Holy  Ghost^  to  iieimiid^nnmtby 
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'  of  the  cloak  and  writings  wbicii  he  left  at  Troa^^  or  to  advis^ 
•  him  to  mingle  a  little  wine  with  his  water*.' 

Even  had  Mr.  Haldane's  notion  of  Inspiration  recommended 
itttelf  by  an  accordance  with  reason  and  Scripture,  his  intro- 
duction of  it  in  the  present  discussion  would  not  have  been 
very  judicious,  sitice  bis  own  creed  in  these  matters  cannot  be 
allowed  to  form  either  the  basis  or  the  interpreter  of  the  laws 
of  the  British  and   Foreign  Bible  Society.     As  to  the  texts 
which  he  cites,  taken  in  their  letter,  they  cannot  by  possibility 
be  made  to  apply  to  such  additions  to  the  Bible  as  do  not  lay 
claim  to  the  character  of  God's  word.    But  with  Mr.  Haldaue*s 
views,  we  donot  see  how  he  can  dare  circulate  a  copy  of  th^ 
3ible  that  contains  the  spurious^  false,  apocryphal  subscriptions 
appended  to  some  of  the  epistles,  and  the  spurious,  apocryphal 
insertion  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  Johnf.     Hi^ 
reasoning,  to  be  valid,  must  apply  to  verses  and  words,  and  tq 
erroneous  renderings,  as  well  as  to  entire  chapters  or  books.   la 
fact,  the  Edinburgh  Committee  take  to  themselves  high  merit  for 
having  made  a  stand  against  the  crying  sin  of  marginal  renderings 
Wild  references,  and  arguments  at  the  beginning  of  each  chap- 
ter; and  Dr.  ThoQison  has  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  make 
some  of  these  speak  the  language  of  Church-of-Englandism  or 
heresy.     Were  the  subject  less  grave,  this  display   of  petti- 
fogising  criticism  would  be  simply  amusing. 

The  second  ground  of  sinfulness,  is,  the  unlawfulness  of  in- 
serting writings  which  are  declared  to  be  apocryphal,  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  inspired  Scriptures.  To  those  who 
know  m,  we  need  not  repeat,  that  we  regard  the  practice  as 
highly  inexpedient,  and  that  the  total  separation  and  abolition ' 
of  the  Apocrypha  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
But  when  gentlemen  begin  to  talk  of  its  bemg  '  a   daring 

*  imputation  on  God*s  word,'  a  '  presumptuous  invasion  of 

*  consecra^d  ground^  an  adulteiration,  a  corruption,  a  demrada- 
'  tioa,  a.Gountjerac|;ioii  of  Divine  Revelation,  a  crime  bordering 
'  on  blftsipl^^aiy/ — yfm  wxst  pause  and  ask.  Who  is  it  that 
these  courageous  men  are  ithus  charging  foolishly?  The 
lewmed,  and  wise,  and  holy  of  Christ's  Church  of  every  nation 
and  communion,  since  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tatnents  were  fii%t  collected  into  a  volume.  This  *  profane' 
pir^ctice  has  obtained  the  concurrence  of  Luther,  of  Calvin, 

«  Doddridge^s  Family  Exposttor.  Vol.  III.  (8vo.  1810.)  pp.  324f» 
S40.    See  al^  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 

t  Possibly,  this  verse  ipay  foe  held  by  Mr.  Hald^ne  to  be  genuine. 
Slid,  the  remark  will  only  be  set  down  against  us  as  another  mark  of 
Ujpesy ;  bdt  ought  it  not  to  be  requured  then  of  all  members  of  Bible 
eWumifteeSt  ttot  they  believe  'm  the  inspiration  of  1  John  v.  It 
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of  the  English  Translators,  of  the  Church  of  Eng;land,  of  th« 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  of  every  Protestant  Church  in  Christen- 
dom ; — for  we  cannot  allow  a  Church  that  has  sanctioned  the 
annexation  of  a  metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  lay  claim  to  exception.  Whatever  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing or  separating  the  Apocryphal  books  may  have  been 
adopted,  whatever  objection  may  have  been  felt  to  their  annex- 
ation, whatever  wish  expressed  that  they  had  never  been  joined, 
the  iawj)ihiess  of  cimnecting  them  in  one  and  the  $ame  volume  has 
never  tilt  now  been  questioned.     Bishop  Cosin  says,  it  is  no 

2uestionrbetween  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants  The  Savoy 
lommissioners  admit,  that  it  is  no  question  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Nonconformists  The  Synod  of  Dort 
say  :  *  The  discarding  of  these  books  from  the  volume  of  the 

*  Bible  has  not  l>een  sanctioned   by  the  example  or  votes  of 

*  other  Reformed  Churches,  and  miojht  give  occasion  of  offence 
'  or  calumny*  The  Universities  of  England  hold  it  tu  be  law- 
ful. The  practice  of  the  Bartlett*s  Buildings  Society  vouches 
for  the  concurrent  sentiments  of  every  prelate  on  the  bench. 
Every  foreign  Protestant  communion  deems  it  lawful.  Every 
authorized  version  includes  the  Apocrypha.  Every  Biblical 
translator,  therefore,  has  so  far  set  his  seal  to  the  lawfultiess  of 
the  practice.  Now  if,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  to  be  charged  by  a  knot  of 
gentlemen  at  Edinburgh  with  criminally  corrupting  the  holy 
communication  of  Heaven,  because  they  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, tolerated  the  universal  practice  of  foreign  churches,  we 
must  ask.  Who  has  constituted  them  the  theological  arbiters 
of  Christendom?*  Here  is  a  Society  which  has  silently  and 
peaceably  done  more  towards  the  separation  of  the  apocryphal 

^ ,n    ,  I  -     ,-  .  I      ,  - — ■■ -    -    - ■         . 

*  Dr.  ThomsoQ  attempts  to  make  out  an  honourable  exception  in 
favour  of  the  American  Bible  Societiesy  which  affords  an  auditioDal 
proof  that  the  boldness  of  his  statements  is  not  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  accuracy.  *  The  American  Institutions  print  ana  chrculate 
^  the  Holy  Scriptures   without  the  Apocrypha,  without  heads  of 

*  chapters,  or  marginal  references,  without  note  or  comment,  or  addi* 
'  tion  of  any  description ;  and  they  call  these,  because  they  believe 
<  them  to  be,  the  word  of  God.     This/  he  adds,  *  is  the  fact  /  and  we 

*  mention  it  to  the  distinguishing  honour  of  our  Transatlantic  bre- 

*  thren.'  p.  ^.  That  this  is  not  the  fact,  we  have  evidence  now  be- 
fore  us.  Among  tlie  other  instances  of  wicked  conduct  oo  the  part 
of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  the  reverend  gentleman  adduces  toeir 
printing  a  Spanish  Bible^  containing  the  Apjocrypha  nrofanelj  inter- 
m-ngled  with  the  Canonical  books.  What  will  be  his  horror  at,  {earn- 
in,  ,  that  this  identical  Spanish  Bible  has  been  printed  by  the  American 
Bit  le  Society  at  New  York,  in  the  same  form,  and  as  recentlir  as  the 
ye  r  1824?    ^e  might  fairly  po^ome  that  this  is  not  a  soiitaryio- 

.  Jta.  tt',  bot  we  (Content  ourselves  with  leaving  this  fad  tospeak  ftiraielK 
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from  the  canonical  books  within  twenty  years»  than  had  b^en 
done  by  all  the  Reformers  and  Translators  of  past  ages ;  and 
they  are  to  be  reproached  and  criminated  for  an  attachment  to 
the  Apocrypha  !  And  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
too»  can  join  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Bible  Society 
for  tolerating  its  circulation  abroad,  while  they  are  themselves 
found  members  of  the  Barttett*s  Buildings  Society,  which  cir* 
dilates  it  at  home,  and  while  they  are  compelled  to  read  por-* 
tions  of  that  same  Apocrypha  in  the  house  of  God  ! ! 

<  How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  1' 

If  it  |;)e  impious  to  join  human  writings  confensedly  unin-r 
spired  to  the  canonical  books  in  the  same  volume,  we  do  not 
see  how  ifi^an^be  held  lawfpl  to  print  human  notes  and  expo* 
sitions  in^lhd  iame  volume  with  the  sacred  text.  Possibly^ 
Mr.  Haldane  may  deem  this  also  '  a  daring  imputation  on  God's 
'  word,  as  if  it  were  not  perfect  and  complete  in  itself/  We 
have  no  wish  to  press  too  hard  upon  this  gentleman,  but  this 
seems  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his  reasonings ;  and  the 
grounds  of  the  imputed  unlawfulness  will  require  to  be  mucb 
more  distinctly  made  out  and  defined,  before  we  shall  be  able 
to  leW,  whether  Thomas  Scott  and  Matthew  Henry  were  not 
invading  consecrated  ground  in  binding  up  their  notes  and 
comments  with  the  word  of  God. 

We  shall  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  alleged  danger  of 
circulating  the  Apocrypha,  first,  because  our  wish  to  see  it 
totally  suppressed,  wherever  this  concession  can  be  obtained,* 
springs  from  the  belief  that  evil  consequences  may  arise  from 
its  circulation  ;  secondly,  because  we  are  sick  of  encountering 
the  heated  exaggerations  on  this  subject,  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  inflame  the  public  mind.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  two  remarks.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  altogether  unm 
true,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  builds  the  doctrines  of  purga-^ 
tory,  penance,  atonement  by  alms-deeds,  relics,  &c.  on  the 
Apocryphal  writings  exclusively,  or  even  mainly;  nor  would 
the  loss  of  the  Apocrypha  deprive  its  priests  of  the  deeper 
artifice  of  quoting,  in  defence  of  their  doctrines,  the  Canonical 
Scriptures.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  they 
cite  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  Matt.  iii.  11.  v.  27.  xii.  32.  1  Cor.  xv.  29, 
and  Mark  ix.  48.  In  support  of  the  worship  of  saints  and 
angels,  they  cite  Rev.  iii.  9.  2  Kings  ii.  15.  Josh.  v.  l4.  Job 
▼.1.  Psralm  cxxxviii.  1.  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  Zach.  i.  12.  Jer.  xv. 
I.  ^nd  Luke  vii.  3 — 9.  In  defence  of  the  worship  of  relics, 
.they  cite  the  honour  paid  to  the  Ark,  especially  1  Sam.  v.  4.. 
ftod  Heb.  ix.  4. ;  the  virtue  of  Elijah's  cloak,  2  Kings  ii.  13. ; 
and  of  his  bones,  xiii.  20. ;  of  the  hem  of  our  Lord's  gar- 
in^^  Matt.  ix.  21. ;  of  nJEtpkins  applied  to  Paul's  body.  Acts 
.^,  ]U^.J2j;i  of  JPeter>  shadow,  f. .  j5,. ;  al«)liM|ce  .yut^.; John i. 
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27.  aod  tl^b.  xi.  21.  To  give  one  more  tspeeiinen,  <!aiid  ad 
tb^e  are  takenfrom  the  works  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  now 
before  us,)  satisfactory  and  «ieritoriou«  works  are  defended  by 
2  Cor.  vi.  4.  Luke  ii.  37  Col.  i.  24.  Gen.  iv.  7.  Psaira  xviii^ 
SO.  xix.  11.  <  Kings  viii.  32.  Matt.  v.  12.  vi.  20.  x.  42.  xvi. 
27.  xix..  27.  Kxv.  23.  34,  &^.  Mark  x.  21.  John  v.  29.  Luke 
xk.  14.  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  10.  Gal.  vi^ 
9.  Eph  VI.  8.  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Rev.  xxii.  12.  and  several  others.- 
To  the  reference  to  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  is  added  :    '  Note  here,  alms- 

*  ietds  made  the  jteed  of  glory.*  Now  let  any  rieader  turn  to 
these  passages,  and  judge  whether,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
ettsuist,  they  would  not  be  far  more  available  than  any  thing 
Ibat  could  be  obtained  from  all  the  Apocryphal  books  put  to- 
gether,— more  especially,  with  the  clenching  remark :  *  these 
'.  6re  the  Scriptures  admitted  by  Protestants.'  It  must  be  then 
•ither  throup^h  consummate  ignorance  or  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  delusion,  that  such  exaggerated  statements  are  put  forth  as 
to  the  support  afforded  to  ropery  by  the  Apocrypha. 

One  more  remark,  and  We  have  done.    ^  Grant  me  the  Apo- 

*  <nrypha  as  a  part, of  the  inspired  volume,*  said  a  speaker  lately 
in  one  of  die  Bible  Committees,  '  and  with  this  engine  I  will 
^  undertake  to  overturn  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
•word  of  God,«nd  in  their  stead  to  establish  every  heresy 
•which  disfigures  the  Church  of  Rome.*  This  rash  and  empty 
▼aunt  is  cited  by  Mr.  Haldane  with  approbation ;  and  he  adds^ 
•Once  possessed  of  this  mongrel  book,  the  fortress  of  the  man 

*  of  sin  IS  impregnable.*  Did  Luther  find  it  so  ?  Did  the  Apo* 
erypha  prevent  the  Reformation  ?  Has  it  prevented  the  spread 
of  evangelical  truth  in  the  Church  of  England  ?  How  are  we 
to  reconcile  such  assertions  as  these  with  even  a  right  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  (rod's  word,  and  a  devout  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Much  less,  with  those  notions  which  Mr.  Haldane  ad- 
Tocate0,  relative  to  the  pre-eminent  necessity  and  efficiency  of 
an evange^lical  ministry?  Little  does  he  think,  that  he  is  himself 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Mati  of  ftin  far  more  directly  by  at- 
tempting to  weaken  and  cripple  the  Bible  Society,  than  the 
Apocrypha  can  ever  be  made  to  do.  Give  us  the  Bible,  we  say, 
with  or  without  the  Apocrypha,  and  we  will  ^oon  shake  the  Man 
of  Sin  out  of  bis  fortress^  and  eause  him  to  tremble  on  all  bis 
seven  hills. 

We  have  raised  our  feeble  voice  once  more — we  hope  for  the 
last  time — in  opposition  to  the  clamour  which  has  so  strangely 
been  raised  with  the  view  to  frighten  the  Bible  Society  from 
its  proper  sphere  and  steady,  magnifioent  icourse.  Individufdly, 
tliough  (daiming  the  privilege  of  the  craft  in  speaking  quoii  €9 
cathMdir&,  we  claim  no  othet  attention  than  may  be  conceded  to 
te  Ardent  ^end  and  not  inactive  member  of  the  noMeiit  la- 
^littttim  ^ffi^^  -Cied  hai  iever  been  pleased  40  raise  up  and  to 
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honour.    If  we  might  be  permitted  to  address  6tit  W6f6,  in  cott^'. 
elusion,  to  the  London  Committee,  it  would  be  to  warh  ttteitl 
how  they  take  the  next  step  towards  c6ncession.     tTnion  id  uOt 
always  strength  :  a  forced  combination  at  all  events  will  issue 
in  weakness.     We  should  presume  that  the  fundamental  law  of 
the   Society   will   not   be  amended,  without  ascertaining   tha 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  of  patronage  and  co -operation  which  it- 
may  cost  to  propitiate  the  m-ilcontents.     Dissenters  as  we  are^i 
we  would  not  part  with  a  prelate,  nor  evcfn  a  dean^  to  regain 
the  services  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  himself.      Let  the  Apo>-' 
crypha  be  given  up,  and  we  shall  unfeignedly  rejoic^  at  it,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  affecting  the  catholic  character,  narrowing 
the  basis,  contracting  the  sphere,  or  obstructing  th^  furthef 
progress  of  the   Institution  either  as  a  British  or  a  Foreign 
Society.  — • 

NOTE. 
We  had  intended  to  enter  mor6  at  largfe  into  the  subject  of  the 
Canon,  but  our  limits  forbid.  We  must,  howevier,  Briefly  advert  to 
the  statements  made  in  our  foroier  articl'6,  for  the  pdrpose  of  repelling, 
some  fresh  calumnies  brought  flgaintt  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  by  Nxiv. 
Gorham.  In  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Guar- 
dian, he  says  :    *  The  hackneyed  nature  of  this  Writer's  objecti9n8 

*  does  not  merit  a  reply:  eve^i/  one  of  them  (iii  almost  the  identical 
'  words  of  th6  Kevieurer)  was  advanced  so  long  ago  as  1685,  by  that 

*  ingenious  bat  unsound  Author,  Le  Clerc,  from  whose  Letter^f  cob- 

*  cerniiig'the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  these  stale  arguments 
'have  found  their  way  into  the  Eclectic  of  1825.  Le  Clerc,,and 
'therefore  the  EcUctic  Reviewer,  was  well  answered  in  1692!  by  Mr. 

*  Lowth.' 

Le  Clerc's  book  we  have  never  seen,  but  Lowth's  Answer  we  have 
since  obtained ;  and  it  enables  us  to  detect  the  utter  faithlessness  of 
this  representation.  We  transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  this  Answer 
to  Le  Clerc,  which  bear  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.    *  As  to  the 

<  historical  writings,  I  a^ree  with  him  thus  far,  that  the  sacred  His* 

*  torians  wer)B'  not  usually  inspired  with  the  things  themselves  which 

*  they  relate,  nor' with  tne  words  by  which  they  expressed  the  things. 

*  Hut  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  a  book  may  be,  written  6^  Goa*f 

*  direction^  and  yet,  not  without  the  use  of  human  niieans It  is 

*  highli/  prfjhabie^  that  the  Prophets  usually  writ  the  histories  of  their 
'  kmgs,  atid  thosie  books  which  afe  so  often  quoted  under  the  name 

*  o?  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  were 
'  annals  whence  the  substance  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  takei^. 

*  If  we  lay  all  these  things  together,  the  character  of  the  com- 

*  Idlers  of  these  hiiftoricdl  books,  the  matter  and  design  of  them,  the 

<  Authority  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  above  all,  that  of  Christ  and 

*  Ifis  Apostles,    these  are  sufficient   inducements  to  believe  these 

<  bobks  to  b6  written  by  God's  direction  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'  church  And  thii;  I  ^ink,  is  enough  to  give  Divine  Authority  to 
'  stA  histbrrctd'book,  th<m^  ToUhtit  tRe'fnader  nor  vfords  q/*ii  beimr 
^  JHM  bs  BMrdrnti.'    pp.  ISS— «»•  .    '^'.y 

With  i*^^'  ix>  tlte' 1^       Vmst,  hi  eomibcm  w^ ^^er|[ 
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jiidiciouB  Expositor  that  we  ere  acquainted  with^  Mr.  Lowth  coDtenti 
hiiDself  with  defendiog  its  authenticity  as  '  a  true  history  ;'  and  as  to 
the  book  of  Job,  he  takes  loxoer  ground  than  the  Eclectic  Reviewer 
has  done»  resolving  its  inspiration  into  its  being  written  by  God's 
direction  for  the  use  of  the  Church. 

Dr.    Andrew   Thomson   is,  we  suspect,  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  Mr.  Gorham ;  for,  though  he  flourishes  about  our  *  pro- 

*  fane  dogmas  concerning  Inspiration'  and  our  *  heretical  sentiments,' 
he  seems  to  betray  a  consciousness  that  our  sentiments  have  been 
held  by  men  whom  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  any  scholar  or  any  man 
of  true  piety  to  speak  lightly  of.  Mr.  Gorham's  want  of  information 
Is  his  best  apology  for  every  thing  but  his  bad  temper.  We  cannot 
admit  even  of  that  apology,  however,  for  his  reiterated  mis-state- 
ments. Following  this  gentleman,  Dr.  Thomson  is  anxious  to  pro- 
claim,  that  our  *  doubts  extend  to  no  fewer  than  ten  books  or  three 

*  hundred  and  forty  chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Much  reason 
as  we  have  to  complain  of  this  gentleman's  treatment  of  the  Bible 
Societyt  we  believe  that  he  will  regret  having  inadvertently  lent 
himself  to*  the  proclamation  of  a  gross  untruth.  Our  doubts  related 
to  the  inspiration  (by  which  toe  understand  more  than  mere  superin- 
tendence or  general  direction,  authority  or  truth)  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Sobmon's  Song,  six  books  of  the  hagiographa,  or  eight  according 
to  the  niodern  arrangement,  including  one  hundred  and  forty *nine 
chapters.  That  all  these  books  were 'written  under  the  highest  kind 
of  inspiration,  no  expositor  or  biblical  critic  who  ranks  as  an  authority, 
will  be  found  to  maintain.  Many  writers  appear  to  have  used  the 
term  inspired  in  a  loose  sense,  as  implying  little  .  more  than  sacred. 
and  authentic.  In  this  sense,  we  believe  every  book  in  the  Canon  to<* 
have' an  equal  claim  to  rank  there  ;  but  objecting  as  we  do  to  thisi 
application  of  the  term  inspiration,  we  repeat  our  assertion  (and 
challenge  Dr.  Thomson  to  prove  it  to  be  heretical),  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  these  may  not  be  inspired.  That  they  would  not 
have  been  received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  had  they  not  been  die* 
tated  by  immediate  inspiration,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption.  That 
they  are  there,  is  a  proof  that  they  ought  to  be  there,  sanctioned  as 
that  Canon  is  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ;  but  it  does  not  form  a 
proof  that  they  were  prophetical  writings,  which,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  Jews  themselves,  tney  were  not.  How  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets can  be  considered  as  adulterated  by  the  annexation  of  so  in- 
valuable a  document  as  Esther,  for  example,  even  tliough  uninspired, 
Burpasses  our  discernment. 

'Towards  Mr.  Gorham,  we  had  no  other  than  a  kind  feeling,  till 
he  met  our  courtesy  with  ill-breeding,  and  our  statements  with 
Calumnies  and  gross  misrepresentations.  As  an  excuse  for  his  own 
ongentlemanly  conduct,  he  now  pretends  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
those  expressions  of  respect  which  he  has  so  iil-justifled.  But  we. 
capnbt  enter  into  a  war  of  personalities,  and  though,  by  the  publi* 
cation  of  his  own  note,  we  could  expose  him,  we  refram.  We  ad* 
init  that  his  conduct  has  excited  our  scorn,  but  we  regard  him  still 
ai  a  vfeH-meaning,  pious,  though  ill-tempered  man ;  and  if  be  will 
fiublish  another  topographical  work  equal  to  his  History  of  St*  Naoti^ 
"^  iHU  not' withhold  fr6fti  H  our^'cordial  praise. 
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Art*  I.  Alexander  L  Emperor  of  Russia  i  or  a  Sieiph  of  his  Life% 
an^  of  the  most  important  Events  of  his  Reign.  By  H.  E.  Lloyd, 
Esq.    8vo.  pp.  350.     Price  158.    London.    1826. 

IF  it  be  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  far  from 
'-  easy  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  monarchs, 
the  difficulty  increases  in  a  tenfold  degree  when  the  qualities 
of  a  Russian  autocrat  are  subjected  to  the  investigation  of  his 
contemporaries.  We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  a  despotic 
sovereign  is  perfectly  unshackled  ;  that  his  counsels  are  free 
from  the  distraction  of  conflicting,  or  the  embarrassment  of 
overbearing  interests ;  that  his  measures,  whether  for  ^ood  or 
for  evil,  are  self-originated  and  unimpeded  ;  that  his  choice  of 
instruments  depends  entirely  on  his  own  judgement;  and  that 
the  principles  of  his  rule  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  moral 
aspect  of  his  reign,  the  effects  of  bis  political  system,  and  the 
general  condition  of  his  people.  It  may  be  true,  that  these  are 
the  only  materials  within  our  reach,  and  equally  so,  that  they 
shall:  prove  quite  insufficient  for  the  specific  purpose.  The 
veriest  tyrant  is  more  or  less  under  restraint.  There  are  con- 
siderations of  inevasible  urgency,  impulses  and  resistances  that 
set  arbitrary  power  at  defiance,  controlling  influences  to  which 
the  most  absolute  will  must  yield ;  and  no  history  can  exem*  > 
plify  the  operation  of  these  circumstances  more  emphatically 
than  that  of  Russia.  Tliere  are  three  tremendous  agencies, 
of  which  the  Tsar  must  be  in  continual  dread,r-rtfae  nobility,  i 
the  army,  and  the  people.  Among  the  first,  there  has^hitherto 
been  no  difficulty  in  finding  conspirators  and  assassins ;  the^ 
second  is  a  two-edged  weapon,  as  dangerous  to  the  unskilful 
wielder  as  to  the  enemy;  and  for  theuiird,  no  mob  is  so  irri- 
table and  sanguinary  as  a  rabble  of  slaves.  It  is  vastly  easy 
to  sit  dowii  in  the  safety  and  quietness  of  private  life  in  a  free 
counti^,  and  define  i^he  canons  .of  polioy  and  ipaorality  by  which  ' 
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a  ruler  thns  situated  shall  regulate  his  conduct ;  but  it  would-— 
we  do  not  say  that  it  should — become  a  very  different  affair^ 
were  we  personally  concerned  in  the  matter.  Commanding 
intellect,  unyielding  firmness^  consummate  intrepidity  and  self- 
possession,  above  all,  stern  and  uncompromising  moral  prin- 
ciple must  combine  with  Jkind  and  beneficent  feelings,  to  make 
up:^  temper  equal  to  the  full  requisitions  of  so  trying  an  ele- 
vation. 

We  have  no  inclination,  certainly,  to  depreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  but  we  cannot  take  it  even 
as  approaching  to  our  beau  ideal  in  the  present  case.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  good  intentions  and  respectable  talents,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  believe,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  a 
much  higher  order  of  faculty  is  required  in  the  master  of  a 
re?ilm  of  slaves,  than  will  be  efficient  in  the  governor  of  a  free 
and  reprfesented  people.  The  former  has  no  check  to  his  ca- 
price, out  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgement;  no  aid  to  his 
administration  in  open  and  unrestrained  counsel  and  rebuke  r 
the  latter  has  an  adviser  in  every  subject,  through  the  different 
media  of  public  discussion.  The  chief  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment is  the  president  of  a  well  ordered  mechanism,  and  faa& 
little  more  to  do  than  to  watch  over  the  regularity  of  its  move- 
ments, and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity  and 
activity ;  while  an  autocrat  is  himself  the  machine,  if  that  can 
be  rightly  so  termed,  which  is  subject  to  no  prescribed  law  of 
action,  and  of  which  the  principles  are  altogether  uncertain. 
Hence,  if  a  despotic  monarch  be  of  a  character  distinguished 
by  moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  his  sway  may  have  some 
advantages,  in  unity  of  counsel  and  promptitude  of  execution^ 
over  the  administration  of  a  constitutional  chief.  Happily^ 
however,  for  mankind,  the  value  and  efficacy  of  government 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  exception,  but  by  the  rule :  for 
one  Titus,  there  are  twenty  Domitians ;  and  were  the  proportion 
reversed,  there  would  be  more  lost,  on  the  despotic  system,  in 
stability,  strength,  and  energy,  than  might  be  gained  in  less 
essential  qualities  of  security  and  power. 

From  all,  then,  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, he  appears  to  have  been  a  striking  instance  of  the  incom- 
petency of  excellent  dispositions  and  fur  abilities  to  stm^le 
with  the  inherent  difficulties  of  an  arbitrary  government.  We 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  purity  of  his  intesitions, 
nor  of  the  sincerity  of  his  earlier  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  de- 
graded people.  Had  he  been  a  free  agent,  or  bad  he  possessed 
that  higher  order  of  faculty  and  determination  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  '  trample  upon  impossibilities,^  we  have 
ji^urance  that  bis  plans  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  pq^ticut 
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advancement  of  his  people  would  have  been  triumphantly  fol- 
lowed up,  and  that  he  would  never  have  yielded  to  the  fatal  in- 
fluences which  suspended  his  career  of  glory.  Nor  were  his 
deficiencies  adequately  supplied  by  his  choice  of  a  minister^ 
although  that  choice  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the  mo- 
tives and  feelings  that  prompted  it.  The  spirit  of  the  amiable 
and  excellent  Gallitzin  seems  to  have  been  oetter  suited  to  the 
offices  of  that  warm  and  sacred  friendship  which,  as  he  never 
abused,  so  he  never  lost,  than  to  the  mastery  of  a  turbulent 
nobility,  a  ferocious  soldiery,  a  people  ignorant  and  shackled, 
and,  from  those  very  circumstances,  requiring  the  incessant  vi- 
gilance of  a  jealous  police.  The  following  illustrations  of 
Alexander's  affectionate  feelings  are,  we  suppose,authentic ;  but, 
even  if  otherwise,  they  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  the  monarch 
respecting  whom  such  anecdotes  are  circulated  with  acceptance. 

*  From  his  earliest  years,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  respect  and 
attachment  to  the  personb  entrusted  with  his  education,  and  for  his 
exemplary  conduct  towards  his  mother,  the  Empress  Maria,  which 
truly  deserved  the  name  of  filial  piety,  being  in  him  a  feeling  next 
akin  to  religion,  a  holy  flame  which  burnt  with  unvarying  splendour 
from  his  childhood  to  his  grave.  So  entirely  innate  in  him  was  this 
feeling,  that  he  beheld  with  abhorrence,  and,  when  the  occasion 
served,  marked  by  bis  serious  displeasure,  any  violation  of  the  Divinci 
precept,  **  Honour  thy  mother ;"  and  it  was  but  a  few  months  before: 
his  death,  that  a  young  prince,  who  had  treated  his  mother  with  dis- 
respect, received  orders  to  reside  only  in  Moscow,  under  the  special 
superintendence  of  Prince  Golyzin,  the  military  governor-general, 
and  of  the  guardians  appointed  for  him,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
commanded  to  take  tne  administration  of  his  property  into  their 
hands.  He  not  only  treated  his  tutors  with  respect  while  under  their 
care,  but  continued  through  life  to  give  them  proofs  of  his  gratitude 
and  affection.  For  Count  Soltikoff  he  shewed  unabated  veneration 
during  his  life,  and  in  1818,  followed  his  corpse,  on  foot  and  bare- 
headed, to  the  grave*  Of  his  regard  for  Colonel  Xiaharpe^  many  in-^ 
stances  ar6  recorded,  of  which  the  following  may  find  a  place  here. 

^  *  His  attachment  to  Laharpe  was  rather  filial  than  that  of  a  pupil  i 
his  greatest  delight  was  in  his  society,  and  he  would  cling  round  hia 
neck  in  the  most  affectionate  embraces,  by  which  frequently  hia 
clothes  were  covered  with  powder.  ^*  See,  my  dear  prince,"  Laharpe 
would  say»  **  what  a  figure  you  have  made  yourself."  **  Oh,  never 
mind  it,*'  Alexander  replied ;  "  no  one  will  blame  me  for  carrying 
away  all  I  can  from  my  dear  preceptor.''  One.  day  he  went  to  visit 
Laharpe,  as  was  his  custom,  alone  ;  the  porter  was  a  new  servant,  and 
did  not  know  him ;  he  asked  his  name^  and  was  answered  Alexander. 
The  porter  then  led  him  into  the  servants^  hall,  told  him  his  master 
was  at  his  studies,  and  could  not  be  disturbed  for  an  hour.  The  ser* 
vants'  bomelv  meal  was  prepared,  and  the  prince  was  invited  to  par- 
tate  of  it,  which  he  did  witnout  affectation.    When  the  hour  was  exn 
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piredy  the  porter  informed  Laharpe  that  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  had  been  waiting  some  time,  and  wanted  to  see  him. 
**  Shew  him  in.''  But  what  was  Laharpe's  surprise  to  see  hit  pupil ! 
He  wished  to  apologize ;  but  Alexander,  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips, 
said,  *^  My  dear  tutor,  do  not  mention  it ;  an  hour  to  you  is  worth  a 
day  to  me ;  and  besides,  I  have  had  a  hearty  breakfast  with  your  ser- 
vants, which  I  should  have  lost,  had  I  been  admitted  when  I  came/' 
The  poor  porter's  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than  described ; 
but  Alexander,  laughing,  said,  **  I  like  you  the  better  for  it,  you  are 
an  honest  servant,  and  there  are  a  hundred  rubles  to  convince  you 
that  I  think  so." 

*  When  he  was  at  Paris  in  1814,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  M. 
Laharpe.  As  she  remained  standing,  he  said  to  her,  **  You  are 
much  altered,  madam.''  **  Sire,"  she  replied,  **  I,  like  others,  have 
suffered  from  circumstances." — *'  You  mistake  me  ;  I  mean  that  you 
do  not  sit  down,  as  you  used  to  do,  by  your  husband's  pupil,  and  chat 
familiarly  with  him," '  pp.  xv — xix. 

Mr.  Lloyd  justly  remarks,  that  a  relish  for  '  the  simple 

*  beauties  of  nature*  is  a  highly  favourable  testimony  to  cna- 
racter ;  and  he  states  that  Alexander  had  much  of  this  feeling. 
The  instance,  however,  which  he  gives,  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  in  point.  *  The  view  from  Richmond  Hill,'  which  the 
Emperor  considered  as  *  the  most  lovely  that  he  had  ever 

*  beheld,'  betrays  in  its  peculiar  richness  too  much  of  the  pre- 
sence of  man»  to  exemplify  '  the  simple,  the  soothing,  and  the 

*  amiable  scenes  of  nature.'  Of  the  Tsar's  active  humanity, 
too  much  cannot  be  said.  The  well-known  event  which  ob^ 
tained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  our  Royal  Humane  Society,  ia 
of  too  common  notoriety  to  justify  its  msertionhere;  but  in 
these  duties  Alexander  was  never  deficient.  The  police-officer 
who  saved,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  the  rash  individual  who 
was  sinking  in  the  half-frozen  Neva,  was  applauded,  rewarded, 
and  promoted  on  the  spot,  by  his  benevolent  sovereign.  The 
sufferers  from  the  dreadful  inundations  in  Germany,  were  re- 
lieved by  his  abundant  contributions ;  and  when  a  similar  dis- 
aster befel  St.  Petersburg,  in  November  1824,  he  visited,  in 
person,  the  scenes  of  misery,  and  while  bis  open  hand  distri« 
buted  the  necessary  relief,  his  presence  and  his  language  were 

J^et  more  grateful  to  the  feelmgs  of  the  afflicted,  l£an  his 
iberal  alms. 

*  It  once  happened,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  emperor  had 
given  the  word  of  command,  and  the  guard  on  the  parade  was  just 
on  the  point  of  paying  him  the  usual  military  honours,  that  a  fellow 
approached  him  in  ragged  garments,  with  his  hair  in  disorder,  and 
a  look  of  wildness,  and  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder.  The  mo- 
narch, who  was  standing  at  the  time  with  his  face  to  the  military 
front,  turned  round  instantly,  and  beholding  the  wretched  object 
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liefore  biniy  started  back  at  the  sight ;  and  then  enquired,  with  a  look 
of  astonishment*  what  he  wanted  ?  **  I  have  something  to  say  to  you> 
Alexander  Pawlowitsch,"  said  the  strangen  in  the  Russian  language. 
'*  Say  on  then/*  said  the  emperor,  with  a  smile  of  encouragementi 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  A  long  solemn  pause  followed  ;  the 
military  guard  stood  still ;  and  none  ventured,  either  by  word  or  mpr 
lion,  to  disturb  the  emperor  in  this  singular  interview.  The  Grand 
"  Duke  Constantino  alone,  whose  attention  had  been  excited  by  this 
unusual  interruption,  advanced  somewhat  nearer  to  his  brother. 
The  stranger  then  related,  that  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Russian 
service,  and  had  been  present  at  the  campaigns,  both  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland ;  but  that  he  had  been  persecuted  by  his  commanding 
officer,  and  so  misrepresented  to  Suwarrow,  that  the  latter  had  turned 
him  out  of  the  army,  without  money  and  without  friends,  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  had  afterwards  served  as  a  private  soldier  In  the  Rus- 
sian army;  and  being  severely  wounded  at  Zurich,  (and  here  he 
pulled  his  rags  aisunder,  and  shewed  several  gun-shot  wounds,)  he 
had  closed  his  campaign  in  a  French  prison.  He  had  now  begged  all 
the  way  to  Petersburg,  to  apply  to  tiie  emperor  himself  for  justice, 
and  to  entreat  an  enquiry  into  the  reason  why  he  had  been  degraded 
from  his  rank  in  the  army.  The  Emperor  listened  with  great  pa- 
tience, and  then  asked,  in  a  significant  tone,  "  If  there  was  no  exr 
aggeration  in  the  story  he  had  told  ?"  "  Let  me  die  under  the 
knout,"  said  the  officer,  *<  if  I  shall  be  found  to  have  uttered  one 
word  of  falsehood."  The  Emperor  then  beckoned  to  his  brother, 
and  charged  him  to  conduct  the  stranger  to  the  palace,  while  he 
turned  round  to  the  expecting  crowd.  The  commanding  officer  who 
had  behaved  so  harshly,  though  of  a  good  family,  and  a  prince  in 
rank,  was  very  severely  reprimanded;  while  the  brave  warrior,  whom 
he  had  unjustly  persecuted,  wfls  reinstated  in  his  former  post,  and 
besides,  had  a  considerable  present  from  the  Emperor/ 

pp.  xxvi— -xxix. 

Alexander  seems  to  have  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  con- 
ferring favours  with  a  grace  which  enhanced  their  value. 
When  he  sent  a  valuable  jewel  to  Kutusoff,  after  the  campaign 
of  1812,  it  was  taken  from  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  va- 
t^ancy  thus  occasioned,  was  supplied  by  a  small  gold  plate,  on 
which  the  name  of  that  officer  was  inscribed.  After  the  attack 
on  Montmartre,  in  which  Count  Langeron  distinguished  him- 
self, dining  with  a  party  of  which  that  general  made  one,  he 
addressed  him  as  follows : — '  I  have  paid  a  second  visit  to 
^  Montmartre,  where  I  found  a  parcel  directed  to  you.'  On 
the  count's  replying,  that  he  had  lost  nothing, — *  O  .^  I  am  not 
'  mistaken ;  see  here  !'  The  contents  were  the  valuable  insig- 
nia of  a  Russian  order. 

^  The  hackney-coachmen  in  St*  Petersburgh  do  not  much  like  to 
drive  officers,  and  seldom  let  them  get  out  without  their  having  paid 
ihem .  6efore-]|andy  or  leaving  something  in  pledge.    They  do  not 
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6bject  to  letting  other  persons  get  out  whenever  they  choose,  and 
will  even  wait  hours  for  them.  Alexander,  who  was  generally 
dressed  in  a  very  plain  uniform  and  a  grey  mantle,  was  walking  one 
day  on  the  English  quay,  when  suddenly  it  began  to  rain  very  fast, 
and  he  would  not  step  into  a  house.  He  accordingly  seated  himself 
in  the  first  drosckke  he  found,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  Winter  Palace.  As  he  passed  by  the  Senate  House,  the  guard 
was  called  under  arms,  and  the  drums  beat.  The  coachman  looked, 
and  said  he  supposed  the  Emperor  was  riding  by  the  Guard  House. 
"  You  will  see  him  very  soon,"  replied  Alexander. 

*  They  at  last  arrived  at  the  Wmter  Palace,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  no  money  about  him,  ordered  him  to  stop  till  he  sent  his  fare 
down.  ••  No,"  replied  he,  **  you  must  leave  me  something  in  pledge ; 
the  officers  have  so  many  times  deceived  me.  So  you  must  leave  me 
your  mantle."  Alexander  acquiesced,  and  left  it  with  him.  He 
directly  sent  down  one  of  his  footmen  with  five  and  twenty  rubles,  to 
give  them  to  the  coachman,  to  say  that  he  had  driven  the  Emperor, 
:md  to  bring  him  the  mantle.  The  footman  did  so  ;  when,  instead  of 
the  coachman's  being  glad  at  the  honour  and  the  present,  he  laughed, 
and  said  :  **  Do  you  think  that  I  am  so  stupid ;  the  mantle  is  worth 
more  than  twenty-five  rubles  ;  who  knows  what  you  mean?  perhaps 
you  want  fo  steal  it ;  no  that  w'ont  do,  and  unless  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  driven,  comes  himself,  I  shall  not  part  with  it.** 
Alexander  had  almost  been  obliged  to  go  down  himselt,  had  not  his 
chief  coachman  happened  to  come  by,  who  confirmed  what  the 
footman  had  said.  The  poor  coachman  was  now  almost  out  of  his 
wits  for  joy.*    pp.  xxxi — xxxiii. 

One  more  of  these  anecdotes,  and  we  must  desist. 

*  The  High  Chamberlain  N**  received  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
a  most  beautiful  star  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  set  round  with 
diamonds,  which  was  valued  at  30,000  rubles.  Being  in  pecuniary 
distress,  he  pawned  it ;  soon  afler  this,  there  was  a  grand  entertain- 
ment at  count,  where  N**  could  not  appear  without  this  star.  What 
embarrasmentJ  Money  was  wanted,  and  the  pawnbroker,  an  in« 
exorable  man,  w^uld  not  part  with  the  star  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
unless  it  were  properly  redeemed.  Now  there  was  nobody  that  could 
help  him  out  of  this  dilemma^  but  the  emperor*s  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, who  liad  in  his  possession  two  beautiful  diamond  stars, 
belonging  to  the  emperor,  one  of  which  was  but  lately  finished,  and 
had  cost  60,<)00  rubles.  The  high  chamberlain  accordingly  had 
recourse  to  htm,  and  afler  many  protestations,  the  gentleman  was 
persuaded  by  incessant  entreaty,  and  promises  of  returning  it  safe  tO 
him  ;again  after  the  entertainment,  to  entrubt  it  to  him.  N^*  ac- 
cordingly made  his  appearance  at  court  with  this  star.  Alexander 
soon  perceived  in  the  four  large  diamonds  at  the  corners  of  the  star, 
a  great  likeness  with  his  own  new  star.  He  fixed  his  eyes  several 
times  on  N**,  and  at  last  said,  **  I  am  very  much  astonished  to  find 
you  have  a  star  which  has  a  great  likeness  with  one  I  have  just  re* 
cek^  ffxim-the  jeweller."    K*%  -quite  embarrassed,  replied  only  by 
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UDtneaDing  icompliments  and  bows. '  The  emperor,  more  and  more 
stnick  with  the  great  resemblance,  at  last  said  to  him,  *<  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say>  bat  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  almost  believe- 
that  it  is  my  star,  theitkeneM  is  so  very  remarkable.'*  N**  at  last 
humbly  confessed  how  it  happened^  and  offered  to  undergo  any 
punishment,  but  only  begged  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  the 
poor  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded.  <<  Never  mind,"  replied  the  generous  Alexander ;  **  the 
crime  is  not  so  great  that  I  cannot  forgive  it.  But  I  cannot  myself 
wear  it  any  more.  I  must  therefore  make  you  a  present  of  it,  on 
condition  that  I  shall  in  future  be  safe  from  such  appropriations."  ' 

pp.  xxxiii— •xxxv. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  to  consider  his  knowledge  of 
the  conspiracy  against  his  father  as  a  blot  upon  the  fame  pf 
Alexander.  The  capricious  dispositions  of  Paul  amounted 
nearly  to  insanity,  and  w«re  throwing  every  thing  into  a  state 
of  confusion  and  danger.  It  was  believed^  at  least  it  was 
affirmed,  that  be  bad  determined  on  the  imprisonment  of  his 
wife  and  his  sons  Alexander  and  Constantine;  and  a  de- 
termination  was  formed,  with  the  privity  of  the  elder,  to 
anticipate  this  purpose  by  putting  him  under  restraint.  When 
Alexander  found  ttiat,  instead  of  that  doubtful  measure,  the 
conspirators  had  made  all  sure,  by  going  the  length  of  assassi- 
nation, his  grief  and  horror  are  said  to  have  been  extreme. 
The  particular  circumstances  of  this  event  are,  however,  im-^ 
perfectly  known,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  has  given  two  different  state- 
ments; one  exceedingly  and  interestingly  minute,  and  con- 
sequently the  less  likely  to  b^.  true.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  these  narrations  should  contradict  each  other  on  one  of 
the  leading  points.  .  The  common  story  ascribes  the  fatal  deed 
to  Bennigsen,  who,  when  the  others  were  relenting  at  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  the  miserable  victim,  aware  that  to  recede 
was  to  sign  their  own  death-warrant,  animated  them  to  resolu- 
tion, and  used  his  own  sash  as  the  instrument  of  destruction. 
The  other  version  describes  Bennigsen  as  leaving  the  room  to 
obtain  a  ligbt,  and  on  his  return  finding  the  emperor  dead. 

We  do  not  deem  ourselves  authorised  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  history  of  so  recent  a  reign.  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  collected,  with  praise-worthy  diligence,  all,  pro* 
bably,  that  is  to  be  known  at  the  present  moment ;  and  his 
volume  will  be  found  valuable  as  a  spirited  sketch  of  one  im- 
portant section  in  the  annals  of  Europe ;  but  there  is  much 
still  to  be  known,  before  a  decided  opinion  can  be  formed  on  ' 
many  particulars  connected  with  the  reign  of  Alexander.  It 
is  difficult,  perhaps  without  further  evidence  impossible,  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  liberal  feelings  Which 
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^oracd  its  commencement^  and  the  narrow  policy  which 
.clouded  its  closing  scenes.  Was  he  driven  from  his  better 
impulses  by  the  murmurs  of  his  nobles,  or  cajoled  into  com- 
pliance with  the  mean  and  Machiavelian  system  of  Metter- 
tiich  ?  We  cannot  answer  this  ;  but  we  are  quite  disposed  to 
adopt  the  solution  which  shall  be  most  favourable  to  a  cha- 
racter which  had  many  excellencies,  counterbalanced,  we  fear, 
by  some  weaknesses. 

Alexander's  reign  was  characterised  by  events  which  ex- 
hibited him  advantageously,  though  he  had  little  share  in 
their  successful  termination.  Napoleon  was  conquered,  not 
by  arms,  but  by  stress  of  weather,  and  by  his  own  unusual 
hesitation.  Had  he  left  Moscow  a  week  earlier,  or,  better 
8till>  had  he  halted  at  Smolensko,  Russia  was  at  his  feet,  and 
her  Tsar  his  vassal.  In  the  subsequent  scenes,  the  bravery  of 
Alexander,  his  courteous  manners,  his  prepossessing  person, 
his  mental  accomplishments,  gave  him  aavantages  which  went 
further,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  than  military  skill  or  political 
sagacity. 

To  his  own  country,  his  reign  has  been  productive  of  many 
benefits.  The  advancement  of  learning,  the  abolition  of  per- 
sonal slavery,  the  improved  internal  administration,  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  which  have  distinguished  the 
government  during  his  sovereignty,  are  measures  which  may 
-  be  fairly  ascribed  to  him  as  their  enlightened  originator  and 
promoter;  and  we  trust  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
able aspect  of  actual  circumstances,  a  calm  and  deliberate 
view  of  the  real  interests  of  Russia  may  prompt  his  successor 
to  urge  on  with  increased  energy  the  liberal  plans  which  dis- 
tinguished the  earlier  years  of  his  brother's  government. 

After  what  we  have  already  said,  it  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  add  our  recommendation  of  Mr.  Lloyd's 
acceptable  memoirs.  A  well-executed  lithographic  portrait  is 
prefixed,  and  a  plan  of  Taganrog  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
volume. 


Art.  II.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Design  of  Scripture  Sacrifices  s 
in  which  the  Theory  of  Archbishop  Magee  is  controverted.  By 
the  late  Rev.  James  Nicol.  8vo.  pp.  408. 

npHE  Author  of  this  posthumous  volume  was  a  minister  of 
^  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  had  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Traquair,  a  retired  situation  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed. 
His  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  divi- 
nity, were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  be 
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belonged ;  and  the  design  of  the  work  before  us,  and  of  some 
other  productions  which  he  left  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
the  press,  is  the  subversion  of  the  principles  to  which,  z&  a 
subscriber  to  the  *  Confession  of  Faith,'  he  was  bound  to  give 
bis  support.  From  the  Editor's  preface  we  learn,  that  Mr. 
Nicol '  did  indeed  contemplate  his  removal  from  the  Establish^ 
*  ment  of  his  native  country,  as  a  sacrifice  which  was  due 
'  from  him  to  the  Author  of  Truth ;'  and  that  such  was  his 
purpose  we  may  readily  admit ;  but,  certainly,  the  exhibition 
which  is  made  by  a  writer  who  enters  upon  religious  contro- 
versy for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  authority  of  the  doc- 
trinal standards  of  the  Church  at  whose  altars  he  serves,  and 
to  whose  formularies  he  is  solemnly  and  publicly  pledged,  is 
not  one  which  can  be  contemplated  as  very  honourable  to  his 
reputation,  or  as  illustrative  ot  his  integrity.  The  Autbor  de- 
scribes his  conclusions  as  being,  on  many  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  very  dimrent  from  those  which  are  held 
by  any  class  of  Christians  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
He  blames  Dr.  Priestley  for  speaking  so  doubtfully  as  he  did 
speak  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  of  the  justness  of 
Stl  Paul's  reasonings ;  and  considers  the  account  which  the 
Unitarians  give  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  in  the  notes 
subjoined  to  their  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  not  tend- 
ing to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  Taylor's  hypothesis 
in  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Onginal  Sin,  appears  to  him 
to  labour  under  insuperable  difficulties;  and  the  re^  doc- 
trines of  Scripture,  except  the  unity  of  God,  he  seems  to  con- 
sider as  being  not  yet  understood*  The  great  hinderance  to 
the  complete  reception  of  truth  is,  in  his  judgement,  the  s^em- 
ing  foundation  that  those  opinions  which  are  called  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  have  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture;— an  opinion  which,  while  it  furnishes  an  apology  for 
those  who  believe  those  doctrines,  would  seem  to  attnbute 
less  than  perfect  wisdom  to  the  Apostolic  Writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  For,  that  they  who  were  Divinely  qualified  to 
teach  truth  to  the  world,  should  have  employed  language  di- 
rectly calculated  to  promote  the  inducing  of  error,  is  a  posi- 
tion which  directly  implicates  either  their  ability  or  their  in- 
clination to  adopt  the  proper  methods  of  accomplishing  their 
own  designs. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  work  treat '  Of  Sacrifice  in 
'  general,'  and  of  '  the  State  and  circumstances  of  the  Ancient 
'  World,'  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  design  of  the 
Author  is  to  shew  the  adaptation  pf  the  Mosaic  ritual  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  provided.  But,  while 
he  claims,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  discussions,  very  high 
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credit  for  the  precision  of  his  details  and  conclusions,  it  is 
not  always  that  we  can  perceive  the  object  of  his  reasonings; 
and  there  is,  but  too  frequently,  in  his  statements  and  deduc- 
tions, the  want  of  intelligible  and  consistent  principle.     Some- 
times he  attributes  a  high  degree  of  religious  knowledge  and 
attainment  to  the  ancient  Jews,  while  at  other  times  he  denies 
that  their  institutions  and  their  practice  were  of  a  spiritual 
character.     He  describes  them  as  a  rude  and  degenerate  race, 
unaccustomed  to  mental  exertion,  and  incapable  of  exercising 
themselves  in  moral  goodness,  incapable  of  rising  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  another  world  ;  and 
he  represents  the  Almighty  as  fixing  their  attention,  and  im- 
pressing their  hearts  by  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
(p.  28.)    The  Jewish  dispensation,  he  considers  as  being  de- 
nominated *  a  worldly  sanctuary,*  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Gospel,  because  all  its  promises  and  threatenings,  all  its  hopes 
and  fears,  terminated  in  this  life;  (p.  153;) — and  that  at  the 
period  in  which  it  was  given,  the  nation  was  too  ignorant  and 
too  rude  to  receive  and  improve  a  more  pure  and  spiritual 
economy,  (p.  254.)    But,  in  other  passages,  he  speaks  of  .the 
Jewish  dispensations  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  economy,  com- 
prising all  that  is  necessary  in  religious  knowledge,  and  com- 
plete m  its  provisions  to  sanctify  its  subjects  and  prepare  them 
for  immortality.    ^  The  Jews,  during  their  dispensation,  which 

*  was  preparatory  to  the  Gospel,  were  induced,  by  seeing  their 
'  high-priest  enter  through  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle  into  the 

*  mtost  holy  place,  to  cast  an  eye  into  futurity,  and  to  walk  by 

*  the  faith  of  good  things  to  come.'  (p.  170.)     At  p.  187,  he 
describes  the  burnt-offering  as  teaching  the  Jews  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive manner,  that  it  was  only  by  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God,  that  their  actions  of  virtue  and  goodness  could 
ascend  up  as  a  sweet  savour  before  his  throne ;  that  it  was  by 
offering  these  sacrifices  of  righteousness,   that  they  could 
dignify  their  character,  elevate  their  affections,  and  exalt  their 
minds  above  the  world, — in  short,  that  they  could  rise  to  the 
contemplation,  to  the  likeness,  and  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  while  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  at  last  be 
exalted  to  the  mansions  of  immortal  felicity,  to  dwell  for  ever 
in  his  sublime  presence.    The  great  intention  of  their  sacrificial 
symbols,  he  asserts,  terminated  in  their  own  improvement. 
Now,  if  the  design  of  their  institutes  was  thus  moral  and  per- 
sonal, and  thus  extensive,  the  economy  under  which  they  were 
placed  was  not  a  dispensation  of  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
metits,  nor  did  its  promises  and  threatenings,  with  all  their  hopes 
and  fears,  terminate  in  this  world.    At  p.  371,  the  Author  de- 
scribes the  offering  of  lambs  and  goats  and  bullocks  as  ad* 
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umbratihg  the  purity,  the  righteousness/ and  peace  to  which 
the  wise  and  good  attained  under  the  law,.  At  p.  379,  he 
affirms,  that  the  dispensation  of  Moses  could  not  free  men  from 
the  power  and  dominion  of  bin.  because  its  fleshly  ordinances^ 
its  sacrifices,  wanted  moral  power  and  energy  to  lead  the  ob- 
servers of  them  beyond  themselves,  and  to  induce  them  to 
cherish  and  pursue  the  temper  and  conduct  which  they  adum- 
brated. There  are  many  other  particulars  in  his  statements 
equally  irreconcilable.  If  the  symbols  were  so  numerous  and 
so  significant,  which,  according  to  the  Author,  belonged  to 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  people  for  whom  they  were  pro- 
vided could  not  be  rude  or  unaccustomed  to  mental  exertion, 
and  the  dispensation  itself  must  have  partaken  much  more  of 
the  characters  of  a  spiritual  dispensation,  than  of  those  of  a 
system  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  To  us,  indeed^ 
there  appears  much  less  disparity  between  the  advantages  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  and  those  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
as  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  Author,  than  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  allow  the  former  tne  full  benefit  of  the  superiority 
which  has  uniformly,  by  all  Christians  at  least*  been  attributed 
to  it. 

In  his  '  Third  Section,'  the  Author  considers  at  great  len^h^ 
and  with  much  minuteness  of  detail,  'The  Court  and  Taber- 
'  nacle  of  the  Jews.'  This  is  a  curious  portion  of  the  work* 
and  comprises  considerable  novelty  of  interpretation,  in  the 
views  which  it  presents  of  the  construction  and  design  of  the 
sacred  edifice  and  its  furniture.  If,  however,  the  remarks 
which  occur  in  this  section  shew  the  writer  to  be  ingenious 
and  acute,  they  are  often  fanciful,  and  sometimes  frivolous* 
If  he  was  accustomed  to  patient  research,  /he  was  much  less 
cautious  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  hypothesis,  than  was 
to  be  expected  from  a  sober  and  careful  examiner  of  Scripture 
details.  The  suggestions  of  his  imagination  are  but  too 
frequently  found  occupying  the  place  which  he  thought  he 
had  filled  with  the  discoveries  of  wisdom  and  the  deductions  of 
reason.  His  explications  are  not  invariably  lucid,  and  though 
their  supposed  uniform  consistency  is  one  ground  of  the  high 
value  which  he  has  attached  to  them,  they  are  not  always  re- 
markable for  the  felicity  of  their  agreements. 

The  Court  and  Tabernacle  of  the  Jews,  according  to  Mr. 
Nicol,  was  designed  by  God  to  be  symbolical  of  his  Church, 
from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  sacred  edifice  bein^  contrived  to  repre- 
sent in  succession  the  different  dispensations  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, of  which  each  is  exhibited  as  preparatory  and  introduc- 
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tory  to  the  next  in  order ;  and  the  whole  as  preparatory  and 
introductory  to  the  world  to  come. 

'  Assuming  this,  then,  as  a  point  which  I  shall  afterwards  prove,  it 
will  at  once  appear,  that  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  represented  Uie 
Church  of  God,  or  the  state  of  religion  in  the  patriarchal  age,  ex- 
tending from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  law.     That 
the  holy  place,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  first  tabemade,  or 
the  sanctuary,  adumbrated  the  state  of  religion  during  the  Mosaic 
economy,  extending  from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
And  that  the  most  holy  place,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  denominated,  the 
holiest  of  all,  and  the  second  tabernacle,  was  emblematical  of  the 
state  of  religion  during  the  Christian  dispensation,  extending  from 
the  death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world.    As  the  state  of  religioD 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  though  clearly  separated  and  distinguished 
from  the  world,  was  not  so  enclosed  by  the  Divine  precept,  so 
covered  by  the  Divine  protection,  and  so  consecrated  by  the  Divine 
presence,  as  it  was  afler  the  giving  of  the  law,  it  was  with  the  great- 
est propriety  represented  by  a  court.    As  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  and  that  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  were  intimately 
connected,  and  bore  a  striking  analogy  to  each  other,  insomuch  that 
in  one  sense  they  might  be  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same,  the 
services  of  the  court  and  of  the  holy  place,  though  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent, had  a  mutual  relation  and  dependence  upon  each  other,  and 
were  performed  by  the  same  people.    And  as  tne  state  of  reUgion, 
in  the  two  last,  was  administered  under  the  form  of  two  covenants, 
to  which  nothing  similar  had  ever  taken  place,  it  is  represented  by 
two  tabernacles,  of  which  the  one  is  not  only  dearly  distinguished 
from  each  other,  but  both  from  the  court.'  p.  67* 

The  proofs  which  are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis, 
are  very  unsubstantial.    Nothing  can  be  less  satisfactory  than 
the  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  patriarchal  age  was  included  in  the  symbolical 
references  of  the  Tabernacle.     That  the  sacred  edifice  and  the 
several  objects  which  it  contained,  were  in  some  cases  figura- 
tive, there  can  be  no  difiiculty  in  conceiving ;  but,  as  they  be- 
longed to  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  were  essentially  a  part  of 
it,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  be  symbols  of 
thi^t  dispensation.    The  Author^s  object  in  the  minute  refine- 
ments which  he  has  introduced  into  this  copious  section,  is, 
evidently,  to  set  aside  the  relations  which  have  generally  been 
ponsidered  as  subsisting  between  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
Jewish  Tabernacle  with  the  religious  rites  prescribe4  ^^  reference 
to  it,  and  the  representations  of  the  New  Testament  in  respect 
to  the  mediation  of  Christ.    Most  theological  writers  have  con- 
sidered the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  referring 
to  ^e  Most  Holy  Place  as  emblematic  of  heaven  :  Mr.  Nicol 
employs  all  his  ingenuity  to  make  out  its  symbolic  relation  to 
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the  Christian  dispensation.  That  many  of  his  remarks  are 
acute,  and  bis  representations  and  conclusions  specious,  we  do 
not  mean  to  deny ;  but  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed are  too  frail,  and  bis  theory  too  slight  in  its  structure,  to 
bear  the  stress  which  the  Author  lays  upon  them,  or  to  bear 
him  out  in  setting  aside  the  generally  received  acceptation  of 
the  New  Testament  phraseology.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  quite 
evident,  that  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Chap, 
viii.  1—4,  refers  to  the  High  Priest  of  Christians  as  engaged  m 
his  official  character  in  the  heavenly  world,  '  We  have  such  a 
'  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
'  Majesty  in  the  heavens ;  a  minister  of  the*sanctuary  and  of 
'  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man. 
'  For  every  high  priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
'  wherefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this  person  have  somewhat 
'  also  to  offer.  For  if  he  were  on  earth,  &c.'  Now,  how  is  this 
treated  by  our  Author  ?  Perceiving  the  strength  of  the  objec- 
tion which  it  presents  to  his  hypothesis,  he  meets  it  with  this 
reply: 

'  It  may  be  said,  that  the  fourth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter,  which 
clearly  implies  that  our  Saviour  is  not  now  on  earth,  is  incompatible 
with  my  doctrine,  which,  by  the  tabernacle  in  which  be  officiated,  un« 
derstands  his  church  on  earth.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  Apostle  says, 
**  that  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  true  tabernacle,''  be  refers  to  the 
period  onl^  that  Christ  remained  on  earth,  during  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  he  did  officiate  in  his  church/    p.  165. 

Now,  was  ever  an  objection  met  hy  a  reply  more  egregiously 
trifling  than  this?  Never  was  the  import  of  a  passage  more 
definitely  fixed  by  explanatory  additions,  than  is  the  sense  of 
verses  first  and  secona,  as  determined  by  the  expressions  of 
verse  fourth,  *  For  if  he  were  on  earth.*  They  are  a  denial  of 
the  predications  of  we  preceding  verges,  in  reference  to  earth : 
the  tabernacle  is  heavenly  ;  the  High  Priest  is  not  on  earth,  but 
in  heaven ;  and  his  miniiitrations  arq  celestial.  If,  as  he  con- 
cedes, Heb.  ix.  24,  describes  the  entrance  of  Christ  into 
heaven,  in  reference  to  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the 
most  holy  place,  the  connecting  particles  show  the  relation  of 
the  passage  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  verses. 

In  the  '  Fourth  Section,'  the  meaning  and  import  of  Sacri^ 
fices  are  investigated,  and  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Magee  are 
professedly  brought  under  review  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  re- 
futed. Of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  there  can  be  but  end 
opinion,  since  the  whole  of  the  language  of  Biblical  theology  io 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  sacrificial  customs,  and  the  most 
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interesting  passages  of  tbe  New  Testament  are  those  which 
must  be  explained  by  the  import  of  terms  derived  from  sacri- 
ficial rites.  Further  light,  perhaps,  might  be  thrown  on  the 
whole  of  this  subject  by  a  competent  examination  of  the  phrase* 
ology  of  the  Apostolic  writers,  and  of  the  institutes  and  cere- 
monies to  which  their  representations  refer.  But  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  startle  a  theological  student,  to  hear  an  Author  claiming 
for  his  account  of  the  design,  and  meaning  of  sacrifices,  the 
merit  of  entire  novelty.  That  all  writers  who  have  investigated 
this  subject,  ancient  and  modern,  Jewish  and  Christian,  should 
have  remained  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  use 
of  sacrifices,  and  that  the  original  discovery  of  their  true  import 
should  have  been  reserved  for  the  Author  of  so  recent  a  publi- 
cation as  the  Volume  before  us,  would  certainly  be  a  remarka- 
ble fact :  it  is,  however,  not  impossible,  and  this  novel  hypo- 
thesis might,  after  all,  be  the  true  one.  But  there  is,  in  fact, 
less  of  novelty  in  some  parts  of  the  Author's  representations 
than  he  imagined  :  he  is  certainly  not  the  first  wnter  who  has 
described  the  burnt  ofierings  of  Scripture  as  denoting  the  sur- 
render of  the  offerer  to  the  services  of  God.  Mr.  Nicol  refers 
sacrifices  to  a  Divine  origin,  and  he  states  the  great  end  of  their 
appointment  to  be,  the  conveying  to  the  offerer,  in  a  symbolical 
manner,  information  as  to  the  temper  and  conduct  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  display,   in   order  that  he  might  be  a 

J)roper  ooject  of  Divine  benevolence  and  mercy,  and  be  qualified 
or  a  nobler  state  of  existence.    Sacrifices  were  unquestionably 
acts  of  worship,  and  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  offerer  miiAt 
therefore  have  been  of  importance  in  connexion  with  them; 
but,  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  which  were 
of  Divine  appointment,  thus  to  symbolize  the  moral  obligation 
and  state  of^the  offerer,  personally  and  exclusively,  forms  no 
part  of  the  information  which  the  Scriptures  have  communicated. 
Many  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  may  be  cited,  in  which 
the  offerer  of  sacrifices  is  rebuked,  on  account  of  the  temper 
and  spirit  with  which  they  were  presented ;  but  such  reproofs 
evidently  furnish  no  indication  of  the  purpose  fot  which  they 
were  appointed.    Mr.  Nicol's  system  is,  therefore,  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis, and,  in  our  judgement,  a  most  unsatisfactory  one. 

The  vicarious  character  of  sacrifice,  he  altogether  denies. 
*  In  burnt-offerings  and  in  peace-offerings,'  he  says,  '  no  refe- 
'  rence  to  sin  could  be  made,  inasmuch  as  such  a  reference 
•would  be  a  powerful  objection  to  its  truth.'  p.  217.  'The 
<  burnt  offering  had  no  reference  to  sin  whatever,  p.  326.  But 
his  notions  on  the  subject  of  Scripture  sacrifices  will  bemor^ 
clearly  seen  in  the  following  extract. 
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*  — -  the  sin-offisring  was  appointed  to  be  a  aymbol  of  the  offerer'a 
devoting  sin  to  death--the  burnt 'offering,  of  his  devoting  himself  ta 
the  services  of  God — and  the  peace-offering,  of  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness which  he  afterwards  enjoyed. — ^The  first,  then,  represented  nis 
sanctification,  or  his  being  dead  to  sin*-the  second,  his  justification,, 
or  his  beine  alive  to  righteou8ness-*and  the  third,  that  tranquillity 
and  joy  which  he  must  have  experienced,  who,  in  the  scriptural  se  ase 
of  these  words,  was  thus  sanctified  and  justified— in  whom  the  oody 
of  sin  was  destroyed,  and  in  whom  the  life  of  Jesus  was  manifestedf. 
Hence,  the  great  intention  of  these  symbols  was  fulfilled  in  the  Jews, 
and  terminated  in  their  own  improvement.  Hence,  instead  of  being 
appointed  to  direct  their  view  to  the  dispensation  of  Christ,  they  were 
appointed  to  direct  their  views  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  part  of  their 
own  dispensation.  And  hence,  instead  of  informing  them,  that  they 
were  to  look  to  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  was  afterwards  to  offer  to 
God,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the  pardon  of  their  sins  and  the 
acceptance  of  their  persons;  they  informed  them,  that  upon  **  their 
putting  sin  to  death,"  their  sin  would  be  forgiven ;  that  upon  their 
**  offering  up  of  themselves  living  sacrifices''  to  God,  God  would  ac- 
cept of  them;  and,  that  upon  their  **  ceasing  to  do  evil  and  learning 
to  do  well/'  peace  and  happiness  would  be  their  portion.*    p.  175, 

Such  is  the  Author's  account  of  the  design  and  use  of  the 
sacrifices  appointed  under  the  Mosaic  economy.  But  in  v^hat 
part  of  the  ritual  prescribing  these  several  offerings,  is  informa-> 
tion  of  this  kind  communicated  ?  The  history  oi  their  appoint-, 
ment  furnishes  no  details  from  which  these  statements  could 
be  gathered.  The  Author's  system  is  not  only  built  on  con- 
jectures, but  is  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  being  at  variance  with  many  particulars  which  they 
supply  in  illustration  of  the  design  of  sacrifices. 

Sacrifices  were  certainly  not  original  appointments  in  the 
legislation  of  Moses.  They  existed  long  before,  and,  like 
some  other  consuetudinary  provisions,  were  adopted  in  agree- 
ment with  long  established  usage.  As  the  design  and  use  of 
sacrifices  were,  therefore,  well  known  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
corporation with  the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  ritual  of  that 
economy  is  employed  in  prescribing  the  occasions  and  man-p 
ner  of  tneir  being  offered,  rather  than  in  defining  their  nature. 
With  respect  to  the '  burnt  offering,' — this  kind  of  sacrifice 
was  in  use  many  ages  prior  to  the  legislation  of  Moses ;  and 
if,  on  its  introduction  into  the  Jewish  ritual,  it  had  been 
adopted  in  reference  to  any  objects  to  which  previously  it  bad 
not  been  understood  as  applying,  some  intimation  of  a  change 
of  purpose  would,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  have  been  signi- 
fied. The  ritual,  however,  is  silent  in  respect  to  any  such 
change,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  conclude  that  the  bumt- 
offf  ring  of  the  Mosaic  law  was,  in  character  and  .purpose,  the 
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same  as  th6  bnrat-offering  of  the  preceding  times;    Now  to  us 
it  appears  <|uite  clear,  diat  the  burnt-offenng  had  reference  to 
sin,  was  connected  with  the  acknowledgement  of  guilt  by  the 
offerer,  and  was  a  mean    of  accomplisning  his  reconciliation 
to  God.    If  the  burnt-offering  had  no  reference  to  sin,  there 
can  be  no  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  Micah  i.  6. 
''  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself 
before  the  high  Qodl    Shall  I  come  before  him  with  bumt- 
oSenngaV*    Because  this  inquiry  does  not  relate  to  any 
purpose  of  self-dedication  to  the  service  of  God,  but  is  in- 
dubitably the  inquiry  of  a  mind  perplexed  in  reference  to  the 
guilt  of  sin  and  the  means  of  its  removal : — <'  shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  trmisgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  tne 
sin  of  my  soulr*     In  the  book  of  Job,  the  reference  of 
bumt^offerings  to  sin  is  not  less  manifest.    The  patriarch  of 
IJz  offered  burnt-offerings  on  behalf  of  his  children ;  and  the 
motive  which  induced  him  to  present  these  offerings,  was  his 
apprehension  of  their  having  sinned.    The  friends  of  Job  had 
given  ofience  to  the  Divine  Being  by  the  improper  repre- 
sentations which  they  had  made  of  his  government  in  their 
controversy  with  the  patriarch.    *'  My  wrath,**  said  the  Lord 
to  Eliphaz,  *^  is  kindled  against  thee  and  against  thy  two 
''  friends/'    In  this  case,  the  qualifications  which  Mr.  Nicol 
asserts  to  be  essential  to  the  offerer  of  a  burnt-sacrifice,  could 
have  no  place.    '  Had  any  confession  of  sin/  he  says,  '  been 
'  made  at  its  immolation,  that  confession  would  have  proved 
'  that  the  offerer  was  not  fit  for  the  service  of  God — was  not 
^  fit  for  offering  a  bumt<*pfierin^.'  (p.  218).    But  the  burnt- 
offering  which  the  friends  of  Job  are  commanded  to  offer  up 
for  themselves,  was  an  acknowledgement,  on  their  part,  of  sin; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  as  proof  that  the  burnt- 
offering  itself  was,  in  this  case,  expiatory,  than  the  terms  in 
which  the  entire  command  is  conveyed,  chap.  xlii.  8.  ''  There- 
''  fore  take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks,  and  seven  rams,  and 
"  go  to  my  sefrvant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a  bumt- 


'  offerer  appeared  as  holy.'  (p.  219).  That  the  offerers  in  the 
present  example  were  not  considered  as  holy,  is  too  clear  to 
admit  of  doubt.  Now  the  usage  of  the  Mosaic  times-  in  re- 
spect to  this  species  of  offering,  was  not  different,  we  should 
apprehend,  firom  the  practice  of  the  more  early  periods ;  and 
as  no  specific  definition  is  given  of  their  nature  and  relations 
in  the  Levitical  law,  the  silence  of  that  law  in  respect  to  the 
end  of  their  appointment  would  appear  to  be  most  satis-' 


iactorily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  their  design 
was  too  well  known  to  require  explanation. 

The  burnt-offering  and  the  sin-offering  are  considered  by 
Mr.  Nicol  as  being  entirely  and  essentially  different,  having 
no  reference  in  common,  and  denoting  perfectly  distinct  ob- 
jects. He  uniformly  contends,  that  any  acknowledgement  of 
sin,  or  reference  to  sin.  was  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
service  in  which  the  offerer  was  engaged,  who  was  offering  a 
burnt- sacrifice,  in  which  he  appeared  as  holy.  Now,  that  this 
is  not  the  fact,  will  be  seen  in  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  Lev.  chap.  v.  1 — 10.  In  the  trespass-offering,  which 
was  a  species  of  sin-offering,  a  person  whose  circumstances 
did  not  allow  of  his  bringing  a  more  costly  sacrifice,  was  to 
provide  himself  with  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering, 
and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering,  in  respect  to  which  the 
ritual  prescribes,  that  "  he  shall  offer  the  second  for  a  burnt- 
"  offering,  according  to  the  manner:  and  the  priest  shall 
**  make  an  atonement  for  him  for  his  sin  \ihich  he  hath  sinned, 
*'  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.*'  The  trespass-offering  was 
provided  entirely  in  relation  to  guilt.  Where  all  other  circum- 
stances were  the  same,  the  poverty  of  the  offerer  obtained  for 
him  the  indulgence  of  the  less  costly  victims  ;  but  the  offering 
was  still  brought  because  he  had  trespassed  against  the  Lord, 
and  the  effect  of  the  burnt-offering  consequently  must  have 
been  the  removal  of  his  guilt.  The  directions  in  the  seventh 
verse  determine  the  reference  of  the  burnt-offering  to  sin  : — 
he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  which  he  hath  committed,  two 
turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  unto  the  Lord,  one  for 
a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering." 
The  sin-offering  is  denied  by  Mr.  Nicol  to  be  piacular;  he 
explains  it  as  a  symbol  denoting  that  the  offerer,  by  putting  to 
death  the  victim,  was  putting  his  sin  to  death. 

*  The  victim  represented  sin ;  it  assumed  the  name  of  what  it  repre- 
sented ;  and  hence,  when  the  sinner  offered  up  his  victim,  he  really 
offered  up  his  sin  as  a  sacrifice,  at  the  command  of  God.' 

In  his  account  of  this  symbol,  which  he  describes  as  de- 
noting in  all  its  circumstances  the  detestable  nature  of  sin,  and 
as  being,  for  this  reason,  excluded  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  *  since  to  have  offered  victims  representing  sin  and 

*  righteousness  upon  the  same  altar,  would  have  been,  in  every 

*  point  of  view,  preposterous  ;*  we  meet  with  the  following 
explanation,  which  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Author  constructs  his  interpretations.  Of  the  victim, 
some  parts  were  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering ; 
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and  as  this  fact  appears  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  Author'© 
hypothesis,  he  thus  attempts  to  account  for  the  peculiarity. 

'  As  we  find,  that,  in  every  sacrifice,  those  parts  of  the  victim 
were  emblematic  of  the  d&ire,  the  intention,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  offerer,  at  that  particular  instant  when  he  offered  it ;  it  is  evi-* 
dent,  that  in  the  sin-offering,  they  roust  have  represented  the  very 
act  of  putting  sin  to  death — '^  of  crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts."  Now,  as  from  sin,  which,  abstractly  considered,  is 
an  abomination  to  God,  arises  the  duty  of  repentance,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  putting  of  sin  to  death ;  so,  from  the  victim, 
which  represented  sin,  and  which,  consequently,  was  an  abomination 
to  God,  were  selected  those  parts  to  adumbrate  this  repentance.  As 
this  act  of  putting  sin  to  death,  likewise,  was  an  act  of  obedience  to 
God,  the  symbol  that  represented  it,  not  only  partook  of  the  nature 
of  the  burnt-offering,  but  bore  that  name,  and  was  consumed  upon 
the  altar.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  act  of  putting  sin  to 
death,  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  this  not  only  accounts  for  the  ex- 
pression applied  to  this  burnt-offering,  that  it  was  a  sweet  savour  to 
God,  but  shews  its  propriety  and  beauty.'    p.  246. 

These  representations,  however,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  offerer  in  the  first  instance,  since  his  providing  the  offering 
implied  his  repentance,  and  all  his  acts  in  killing  the  victim, 
which  signified  his  putting  to  death  his  sin,  must  have  Been 
acceptable  to  God.  If  the  reasoning  of  the  Author  be  just,  one 
part  of  the  sin-offering  must  have  been  as  detestable  as  the 
other  parts  ;  and  the  burning  of  some  portions  of  it  upon  the 
altar,  is  not  accounted  for  by  his  supposition. 

In  the  concluding  Section  of  this  work,  the  Author,  *  so 
'  far  from  thinking,  as  many  do,  that  Christ  was  not  a  sacri- 
'  fice,'  lays  it  down '  as  the  great  point  which'  he  proposes 
*  to  illustrate  and  prove,  that  he  was  a  real  and  a  proper 
'  sacrifice  ;*  and  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his  surprise,  that 
this  doctrine  should  ever  have  been  denied.  The  denial  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  however,  will  probably  be  deemed 
not  more  surprising  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Nicol 
asserts  it,  and  which  may  be  learned  from  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

*  I  formerly  said,  that  the  great  end  of  the  sin-offering  under  the 
law,  was  to  exhibit  to  the  Jews  an  expressive  emblem  of  the  way  in 
which  they  ought  to  put  sin  to  death  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  offer- 
ing up  of  the  victim  at  the  command  of  God  was  an  expressive 
action,  denoting  their  fixed  determination  to  offer  up  their  sin  in  the 
same  manner.  As  our  Saviour  accomplished  this  important  end  of 
the  sin-offering  both  in  his  life  and  death,  I  shall  consider  each  ci 
these  in  order. 

*  The  whole  life  of  our  Saviour,  therefore,  may  be  considered  u 
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one  continual  sin-ofFeringy  exhibiting,  not  in  svmboU  but  in  reality, 
tbe  death  of  sin,  and  powerfully  impelling  his  followers  to  the  same 
example.  To  give  one  illustrious  example  of  this,  I  would  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  his  conduct,  as  described  John  vi.  16,  when 
he  rejected  the  kingdom  which  the  worldly-minded  Jews  offered  him. 
In  order  that  he  might  subdue  every  temptation  and  preserve  his  in- 
nocence, he  at  once  made  a  sacrifice  of  ambition,  of  pride,  of 
covetousness,  of  sensuality — of  all  those  sins,  in  short,  which  a  man 
might  be  supposed  to  enjoy  by  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom,  when 
that  acouisition  could  not  be  made  without  relinquishing  the  work 
assigned  him  by  God. — *  p.  374. 

*  God  sent  his  son  into  the  world  to  die  as  a  victim,  in  order  to 
represent  the  death  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  every  sin.— When 
we  put  sin  to  death,  in  imitation  of  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  as  the 
Jews  put  their  sin  to  death  in  imitation  of  the  death  of  the  victims 
which  they  slew,  then  the  end  of  Christ's  death  as  a  victim  is  fully 
accomplished  in  us.'    pp.  378,  80. 

The  confidence  of  the  Author  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  hypo- 
thesis, is  very  great,  and  the  complacency  with  which  he  refers 
to  the  precision  of  his  statements  and  the  harmony  of  his 
adjustments,  is  observable  in  almost  every  page :  he  delights  in 
describing  them  as  simple,  easy,  and  perfect.  But  could  he 
ever  expect  that  we  should  abandon  the  higher  view  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  against  which  he  is  so  determined  in  his 
opposition,  for  a  system  so  crude  and  so  remote  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament  as  this  ? — a  system,  too,  which  is 
self-contradictory  in  relation  to  the  very  purpose  which  the 
Author  professes  to  have  had  in  view  in  constructing  it !  Mr. 
Nicol  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, and  his  proof,  when  produced,  goes  to  prove  that  Christ's 
death  could  be  no  sacrifice  at  all !  Instead  of  establishing  his 
assumption,  that  the  victim  of  the  sin-offering  adumbrated  our 
Lord,  which  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  his  own  design, 
he  makes  out  a  case  of  corresponding  resemblance  between  the 
Jewish  offerer  and  our  Lord.  And  even  this  analogy  entirely 
fails;  for,  unless  the  mind  of  our  Lord  was  actually  tainted 
with  the  sins  of  ambition,  covetousness,  and  sensuality, — un- 
less there  were  in  his  £nind  the  consciousness  and  guilt  of 
these  sins, — he  could  not  be  symbolized  by  the  offerer  of  a  sin- 
offering.  '  It  was  proper,  in  the  sin-offering,  that  the-  offerer 
'  should  kill  the  victim,  because  he  was  polluted,  as  the  sym- 
'  bol  of  his  putting  sin  to  death,  that  he  might  be  cleansed.' 
What  correspondence  to  Christ  can  any  reasonable  being  see 
in  all  this?  And  yet,  the  Author's  hypothesis  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  '  pressing  with  overwhelming  force'  against  the 
commonly  received  notions  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  I 
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No"  is  that  part  of  his  hypothesis  which  respects  the  death  of 
Christ  either  more  intelhgible  or  more  consistent ;  since,  in* 
stead  of  exhibiting  itas  a  real  sacrifice,  it  represents  it  merely 
as  a  symbol. 

Art«  III.  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  in  the  Years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  by  Major 
Denham,  Captain  Clapperton,  and  the  late  Doctor  Oudney. 
With  an  Appendix.  By  Major  Dixon  Denham,  aud  Captam 
Hugh  Clapperton^  R.N.  the  Surveyors  of  the  Expedition.  4to« 
pp.  604.     Price  41. 14s.  6d.  London.  1826. 

T/^E  have,  at  length,  something  in  compensation  for  the 
^^    expenditure  of  valuable  life  that  has  been  lavished  on 
African  discovery ;  and,  at  the  comparatively  trivial  cost  of 
three  out  of  six  gallant  adventurers,  an  authentic  series  of 
important  facts  has  been  ascertained  in  a  way  very  different 
from  the  unavoidably  vague  specifications  of  previous  narra- 
tives.   We  may  now  venture  to  speak  of  geographical  position. 
A  line  of  distinct  localities,  from  Tripoli,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  10th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  has  been 
verified  by  scientific  process,  and  a  lateral  route,  lying  gene- 
rally between  the  12th  and  13th  parallels,  has  been  explored^ 
under  the  same  advantages,  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  degree  of 
east  longitude.    The  capitals  of  Bornou,  Mandara,  and  of  the 
Felatah  tribes,  have  been  successively  visited,   and  the  two 
leading  powers  of  Central  Africa  have  expressed  their  wish  to 
establish  a  regular  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

This  favourable  change  has  entirely  arisen  out  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  over  whom  our  consul, 
Mr.  Warrington,  has  obtained  an  influence  which,  powerful  as 
it  is,  the  following  anecdote  will  prove  to  have  been  secured 
by  no  unworthy  means. 

*  Since  the  reduction  of  the  refractory  Arabs  to  submission*  no 
diief  had  received  such  repeated  marks  of  kindness  and  attention 
from  the  Bashaw,  as  Shiekh  Belgassam  ben  Khalifa,  head  of  the 
^werful  tribe  of  £1  Gibel.  At  the  particular  request  of  the  former^ 
Shiekh  Khalifa  had  quitted  his  tents  and  flocks,  resided  in  the  citf^ 
and  was  high  in  his  prince's  confidence — ^fatal  pre-eminence .  in  Bir- 
bary  states ! — and  had  been  presented,  but  a  few  months  before,  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  the  Minshea.  Returning  from 
the  castle  afler  an  evening  of  music  and  dancing  in  the  Bashaw's 
private  apartments,  Beleassam  kissed  the  hand  that  had  signed  his 
death-warrant,  and  took  his  leave.  At  his  own  door  a  pistol<4hot 
wounded  him  in  the  arm,  and  on  entering  the  Skifik,  or  pbssagey  a 
siecond  entered   his  body.    The  old  Shiekh,  after  his  dare  bid 
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fastened  the  door,  staggered  to  his  carpet,  and  then,  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife,   proclaimed  his  assassin  to  be  his  own    nephew,    Sbiekh 
Mahmoud  Belgassam  Wild6  Sowdoweah,     The  work  being,  however 
but  half  done,  others  rushed  in,   and  seven  stabs  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings,  notwithstanding  the  screams  of  his  wife,  who  received  two 
wounds  herself,  in  endeavouring  to  save  her  husband.    The  poor  old 
man  was  almost  instantly  buried,  and  the  three  persons  who  had  un* 
dertaken  the  murder,  fled  to  the   British  consulate  for  protection. 
Early  the  next  morning,  however,  the  consul  despatched  his  drago- 
man to  give  the  Bashaw  notice,   <'  that  the  murderers  of  Khalifa 
would  find  no  protection  under  the  flag  of  England."     The  Bashaw 
said,  **  he  was  shocked  at  the  murder,  and  regretted  the  assassins 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  consulate,  as  it  was  a  sanctuary  he  could 
not  violate,  particularly  as  he  understood  they  meant  to  resist  and 
were  well  armed."    Our  consul  replied,  «*  that  the  Bashaw  was  at 
liberty  to  send  any  force  he  pleased,  and  use  any  means  he  thought 
best,  to  drag  them  from  beneath  a  banner  that  never  was  disgraced 
by  giving  protection  to  assassins."     The  minister  also  came  and  ex- 
pressed the  Bashaw's  delicacy  ;  and  it  was  evident  he  did  not  expect 
such  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  consul ;  he  was,  however,  peremp- 
tory, and  the  Bashaw  dared  not  seem  to  favour  such  an  act  of  villainy. 
It  was  sunset  before  he  decided  on  taking  them  away,  when  about 
sixteen  of  the  chosen  people  of  the  castle  entered  the  consulate,  and 
the  wretches,  although  provided  with  arms,  which  they  had  loaded, 
tremblingly  resigned  themselves,  and  were,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
hanging  over  the  walls  of  the  casUe/ 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Warrington*s  report,  '  that  the  road 

•  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou  was  as  open  as  that  from  London  to 

*  Edinburgh,'  it  was  determined  by  the  English  Government  to 
make  an  attempt  at  discovery  in  that  quarter ;   and,  various 
arrangements  having  been  made,  the  party  started   for  Mour- 
zuk,  in  March,  1822.    There  were  many  circumstances  of  dif- 
ficulty and  embarrassment  connected  with  the  first  movements; 
but,   at  length,   after  repeated  delays,  the    British  mission, 
under  the  guard  of  a  strong  detachment  of  Arabs,  commanded 
by  Boo-Khaloom,  was,   in  November,  fairly  on  the  road  to 
Bornou.    The  detention  at  Mourzuk  does  not  appear  to  have 
added  much  to  the  information  previously  supphed  by  Capt. 
Lyon ;  and  an  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Tuancks  by 
Dr.  Oudney  and  Capt.  Clapperton,  is  rather  cursorily  detailed. 
These  predatory  tribes  seem  to  possess  much  of  the  gallantry 
and  hospitality  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  it  should  seem  that 
a  further  progress   through  their  country  would  have  been 
attended  with  few  difficulties.     Before,  however,  we  proceed 
with  our  countrymen  on  their  joumejr  toward  the  interior,  we 
shall  go  back  for  the  purpose  of  citing  the  particulars  of  an 
interesting  interview  between  Major  Denham   and  a  native 
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female,  the  sister  of  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Zeghren,  a  town  to 
the  northward  of  Mourzuk.  The  friendly  trader  had  prevailed 
on  the  Major  to  occupy  an  apartment  in  his  house. 

*  Almost  the  first  person  that  presented  herself,  was  my  friend  the 
merchant's  sister,  I  had  almost  said  the  fair  Omhal  Henna.  She  had 
a  wooden  bowl  of  haleeb  (fresh  milk)  in  her  hand,  the  greatest 
rarity  she  could  offer,  and  holding  out  the  milk  with  some  confusion 
towards  me  with  both  her  hands,  the  hood  which  should  have  con- 
cealed her  beautiful  features  had  fallen  back ;  as  my  taking  the  milk 
from  her  would  have  prevented  the  amicable  salutation  we  both 
seemed  prepared  for,  and  which  consisted  of  four  or  five  pressures 
of  the  hand,  with  as  many  haish  harlecks^  and  tiebs^  and  ham  duliUahs, 
she  placed  the  bowl  upon  the  ground,  while  the  ceremonies  of  greet- 
Ingf  which  take  a  much  longer  time  in  an  African  village  than  in  an 
English  drawing-room,  were,  by  -mutual  consent,  most  cordially 
performed.  I  really  could  not  help  looking  at  her  with  astonishment, 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  I  had  the  power  of  conveying  an  idea  of  her 
portrait.  It  was  the  Jemmi  (Friday),  the  Sabbath,  and  she  was 
covered,  for  I  cannot  call  it  dressed,  with  only  a  blue  linen  barracan, 
.  which  passed  under  one  arm,  and  was  fastened  on  the  top  of  the 
opposite  shoulder  with  a  silver  pin,  the  remaining  part  thrown  round 
the  body  behind,  and  brought  over  her  head  as  a  sort  of  hood,  which, 
as  I  remarked,  had  fallen  off,  and  my  having  taken  her  hand  when 
she  set  down  the  milk,  had  prjsvented  its  being  replaced.  This 
accident  displayed  her  jet-black  hair  in  numberless  plaits  all  around 
her  expressive  face  and  neck,  and  her  large  sparkling  eyes  and  little 
mouth,  filled  with  the  whitest  teeth  imaginable.  She  had  various 
figures  burnt  on  her  chin  with  gunpowder ;  her  complexion  was  a 
deep  brown ;  and  round  her  neck  were  eight  or  ten  necklaces  of 
coral  and  different  coloured  beads.  So  interesting  a  person  I  had 
not  seen  in  the  country  ;  and  on  my  remaining  some  moments  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she  recommenced  her  salutation,  •*  how  is  your 
health,"  &c.  and  smiling,  asked,  with  great  naivete,  **  whether  I  had 
not  learnt,  during  the  last  two  months,  a  little  more  Arabic."  I 
assured  her  I  had.  Looking  round  to  see  if  any  body  heard  her— 
and  having  brought  the  hood  over  her  face — she  said :  **  I  first  heard 
of  your  coming  last  night,  and  desired  the  slave  to  mention  it  to 
my  brother.  I  have  always  looked  for  your  coming,  and  at  night, 
because  at  night  I  have  sometimes  seen  you.  You  were  the  first  man 
whose  hand  I  ever  touched— -but  they  all  said  it  did  not  signify  with 
you,  an  Insara  (a  Christian).  God  turn  your  heart! — but  my 
brother  says,  you  will  never  become  Moslem :  won't  you,  to  please 
Abdi  Zeleel's  sister?  My  mother  says,  God  would  have  never 
allowed  you  to  come,  but  for  your  conversion."  By  this  time,  again 
the  hood  had  fallen  back,  and  I  again  had  taken  her  hand,  when  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Abdi  Zeleel,  accompanied  by  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who  came  to  visit  me,  was  a  most  unwelcome  inter- 
ruption. Omhal  Henna  quickly  escaped ;  she  had,  however,  over- 
lUepped  the  line,  and  I  saw  her  no  more.' 
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On  the  return  from  the  interior.  Major  Denham  had  another 
interview  with  this  attractive  damsel ;  and  as  his  narrative  will 
complete  the  desciiption  of  a  favourable  bpecimen  of  modern 
female  manners  in  North  Africa,  we  shall  add  it  to  the  above. 

*  Omul  Henna,  by  whom  I  was  so  much  smitten  on  my  first  visit  to 
this  place,  was  now,  after  a  disappointmt'nt  by  the  death  of  her  be- 
trothed, with  whom  she  had  read  the  fatah  just  before  my  last  vi&it, 
only  a  wife  of  three  days  old.  The  best  dish,  however,  out  of  twenty 
which  the  town  furnished,  came  from  her  ;  it  was  brought  separately, 
inclosed  in  a  new  basket  of  date-leaves,  which  I  was  desired  to  keep ; 
and  her  old  slave  who  brought  it  inquired,  '*  Whether  I  did  not  meah 
to  go  to  her  father's  house,  and  (salaamj  salute  her  mother  ?"  I 
replied,  '*  Certainly  ;*'  and  just  after  dark,  the  same  slave  came  to 
accompany  me.  We  found  the  old  lady  silting  over  a  handful  of  fire, 
with  eyes  still  more  sore,  and  person  still  more  neglected,  than  when  I 
last  saw  her.  She,  however,  hugged  me  most  cordially,  for  there 
was  nobody  present  but  ourselves;  the  fire  was  blown  up,  and  a 
bright  flame  produced,  over  which  we  sat  down,  while  she  kept  saying, 
or  rather  singing,  **  Ash  harlek  f  Ash  ya  barick-che  fennlck.'^ — *'  How 
are  you  ?  How  do  you  find  yourself?  How  is  it  with  you  V*  in  the 
patois  of  the  country;  first  saying  something  in  Ertana,  which  I  did  not 
understand,  to  the  old  slave ;  and  I  was  just  regretting  that  I  should 
go  away  without  seeing  Omul  Henna,  while  a  sort  of  smile  rested  on 
the  pallid  features  of  my  hostess,  when  in  rushed  the  subject  of  our 
conversation.  I  scarcely  knew  her  at  first,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
palm-wood  fire ;  she  however  threw  off  her  mantle,  and  kissing  my 
shoulder  (an  Arab  mode  of  salutation),  shook  my  hand,  while  large 
tears  rolled  down  her  fine  features.  She  said,  '<  she  was  determined  to 
see  me,  although  her  father  had  refused."  The  mother,  it  seems, 
had  determined  on  gratifying  her. 

'  Omul  Henna  was  now  seventeen  ;  she  was  handsomer  than  any 
thing  I  had  seen  in  Fezzan,  and  had  on  all  her  wedding  ornaments  ; 
indeed  I  should  have  been  a  great  deal  agitated  at  her  apparent  great 
regard,  had  she  not  almost  instantly  exclaimed,  **  Well  I  you  must 
make  haste  ;  give  me  what  you  have  brought  me  I  You  know  I  am  a 
woman  now,  and  you  must  give  me  something  a  great  deal  richer 
than  you  did  before  :  besides,  I  am  Sidi  Gunana's  son's  wife,  who  is  a 
great  man ;  and  when  he  asks  me  what  the  Christian  gave  me,  let  me 
be  able  to  shew  him  something  very  handsome."  '*  What,"  said  I, 
••  does  Sidi  Gunana  know  then  of  your  coming  ?"  "  To  be  sure,'* 
said  Omvl  Henna,  **  and  sent  me :  his  father  is  a  Maraboot,  and  told 
him,  you  English  were  people  with  great  hearts  and  plenty  of  money ; 
so  I  might  come."  *'  Well  then,"  said  1,  <'  if  that  is  the  case,  you  can 
he  in  no  hurry."  She  did  not  think  so;  and  my  little  present  was  no 
sooner  given,  than  she  hurried  away,  saying  she  would  return  direct- 
ly, but  not  keeping  her  word.  Well  done,  simplicity !  thought  I : 
well  done,  unsophisticated  nature  !  No  town-bred  coquette  could  have 
played  her  part  better.' 

We  question  the  lady's  coquetry.    The  kindness  throughout; 
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was  probably  her  own :  the  caprice  and  rapacity  were,  no  doubt, 
imposed  upon  her  by  those  to  whom  she  belonged. 

The  journey  through  the  desert  which  lies  between  Fezzan 
and  Bornou,  was  dreary  enough,  although  enlivened  by  occa- 
sional adventures.  In  one  instance,  the  Major  witnessed  an 
Arab  foray,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  interfering  with  effect 
in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Tibboos.  The  oases  seem,  some 
of  them  at  least,  to  have  had  enough  of  beauty  to  indemnify  the 
Traveller  for  his  previous  exertion.  At  one  time,  it  was  *  a  joy- 
'  ous  valley,  smiling  in  flowery  grasses,  tulloh-trees,  and  kos- 
'  som ;'  at  another,  the  party  *  halted  in  a  luxurious  shade,  the 

*  ground  covered  with  creeping  vines  of  the  colocynth  in  full 

*  blossom,  which,  with  the  red  flower  of  the  kossom  'that  hung 
drooping  overhead,  made  the  spot  a  '  little  Arcadia ;'  and  again, 
after  a  dreary  ride  through  scenes  of  unvarying  sterility,  faint- 
ing from  the  heat,  choked  with  dust,  and  depressed  by  fatigue, 
it  was  delightful  to  lie  down  by  a  fresh  and  untroubled  well, 
amid  verdure,  flowers,  rich  odours,  fanning  airs,  and  the  wild 
melody  of  singing  birds.  But  these  specks  of  vegetation, 
beautiful  by  contrast,  on  the  surface  of  an  interminable  waste, 
were  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  scenery  of  abundant,  fertility, 
and  objects  of  impressive  grandeur.  On  gaining  the  summit  of 
the  elevated  ground  on  which  the  town  of  Lari  stands,  '  the 

*  great  lake  Tchad,  glowing  with  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in 
'  Its  strength,*  burst  at  once  upon  the  view.  The  borders  of 
this  majestic  expanse  exhibited  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage  seemed  inclined  rather  to 
welcome  than  to  avoid  the  human  visitant.  The  sight  of  the 
lake  was,  however,  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  produced  by  the  mere  occurrence  of  pictu- 
resque or  sublime  objects.  It  gave  to  our  countrymen  the  ani- 
mating assurance  that  they  had  overcome  the  most  formidable 
of  their  difficulties,  and  tnat  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  of  Bornou,  the  point  towards  which  their  anxieties  and 
efforts  had  been  so  long  directed.  Feb.  17,  1823,  was  the 
'  momentous  day '  that  crowned  their  hopes  with  success,  and 
its  various  scenes  were  well  adapted  to  increase  the  strong 
mental  excitement  which  must  have  previously  existed.  They 
were  on  the  eve  of  introduction  to  a  people  unacquainted  with 
white  men  ;  the  very  ground  on  which  they  were  advancing, 
had  never  before  been  trodden  by  Europeans;  and  its  geo- 
graphical position  had  heretofore  been  the  subject  of  mere  ap- 
proximation or  vague  surmise.  The  very  character  of  the  power 
on  whose  territories  they  stood,  was  unknown.  By  some  it  was 
-afiirmed,  that  the  ruler  of  Bornou  was  nothing  more  than  the 
predatory  leader  of  a  few  ragged  negro  spear-men,  and  that  be 
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was  indebted  for  his  casual  successes  to  the  bravery  of  his  Arab 
auxiliaries.  Other  information  described  him  as  a  powerful 
chieftain,  commanding  numerous  and  disciplined  forces.  These 
conflicting  representations  seem  to  have  kept  the  minds  of  the 
travellers  in  a  state  of  complete  suspense;  and  until  the  moment 
of  actual  meeting,  they  were  uncertain  whether  they  should 
have  to  witness  the  evolutions  of  well-trained  guards,  or  the 
mock  majesty  of  an  African  despot,  enthroned  on  a  stool,  cano- 
pied by  a  tree,  and  surrounded  by  a  handful  of  half-clothed 
halberdiers. 

*  These  doubts,  however,  were  quickly  removed.    I  had  ridden  on 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  Boo  Knaloom,  with  his  train  of  Arabs,  all 
mounted  and  dressed  out  in  their  best  apparel,  and,  from  the  thickness 
of  the  trees,  soon  lost  sight  of  them.  Fancying  that  the  road  could  not 
be  mistaken,  I  rode  still  onwards,  and  on  approachingaspot  less  thickly 
planted,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  in  front  of  me  a  body  of  seve- 
ral thousand  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line,  and  extending  right  and  led 
quite  as  far  as  I  could  see ;  and,  checking  my  horse,  I  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  my  party,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide -spreading  acacia.     The 
Bornou  troops  remained  quite  steady,  without  noise  or  confusion :  and 
a  few  horsemen,  who  were  moving  about  in  front  giving  directions, 
were  the  only  persons  out  of  the  ranks.    On  the  Arabs  appearing  in 
sight,  a  shout,  or  yell,  was  given  by  the  Sheikh's  people,  which  rent 
the  air :  a  blast  was  blown  from  their  rude  instruments  of  music  equally 
loud,  and  they  moved  on  to  meet  Boo  Khaloom  and  his  Arabs. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  tact  and  management  in  their  movements, 
which  astonished  me :  three  separate  small  bodies,  from  the  centre 
and  each  flank,  kept  charging  rapidly  towards  us,  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  our  horses'  heads,  without  checking  the  speed  of  their  own  until 
the  moment  of  their  halt,  while  the  whole  body  moved  onwards. 
These  parties  were  mounted  on  small  but  very  perfect  horses,  who 
stopped,  and  wheeled  from  their  utmost  speed  with  great  precision 
and  expertness,  shaking  their  spears  over  their  heads,  exclaiming, 
*'^  Barca  !  barca  t   Alia  hiakkun  cha,  alia  cheraga  ! — Blessing  !  bles- 
sing!   Sons  of  your  country  I  Sons  of  your  country!'*  and  returning 
quickly  to  the  front  of  the  body,  in  order  to  repeat  the  charge.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  they  ciosed  in  their  right  and  left  flanks,  and 
surrounded  the  little  body  of  Arab  warriors  so  completely,  as  to  give 
to  the  compliment  of  welcoming  them  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
declaration  of  their -contempt  for  their  weakness.     I  am  quite  sure 
this  was  premeditated ;  we  were  all  so  closely  pressed  as  to  be  nearly 
smothered,  and  in  some  danger  from  the  crowding  of  the  horses  and 
clashing  of  the  spears.    Moving  on  was  impossible ;  fmd  we  therefore 
came  to  a  full  stop :  our  chief  was  much  enraged,  but  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose;  he  was  only  answered  by  shrieks  of  <^  Welcome !''  and  spears 
most  unpleasantly  rattled  over  our  heads  expressive  of  the  same  feel- 
ing.   This  annoyance  was  not  however  of  long  duration.  Barca  GanSj 
the  Sheikh's  first  general,  a  negro  of  a  noble  aspect,  clothed  in  a 
figured  silk  tobe,  and  mounted  on  a  beisutiful  Maodara  horse^  ndadf 
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his  appearance ;  and,  afler  a  little  delay,  the  rear  was  cleared  of  those 
who  had  pressed  in  upon  us,  and  we  moved  on,  although  but  very 
slowly,  from  the  frequent  impediment  thrown  in  our  way  by  these 
wild  equestrians. 

*  The  Sheikh's  negroes,  as  they  were  called,  meaning  the  black 
chiefs  and  favourites,  all  raised  to  that  rank  by  some  deed  of  bravery, 
were  habited  in  coats  of  mail  composed  of  iron  chain,  which  covered 
them  from  the  throat  to  the  knees,  dividing  behind,  and  coming  on 
each  side  of  the  horse  ;  some  of  them  had  hdmets,  or  rather  skull- 
caps, of  the  same  metal,  with  chin-pieces,  all  sufficiently  strong  to 
ward  off  the  shock  of  a  spear.  Their  horses'  heads  were  also  de- 
fended by  plates  of  iron,  brass,  and  silver,  just  leaving  sufficient  room 
for  the  eyes  of  the  animal.' 

These  are,  we  suppose,  the  facts  on  which  was  founded  the 
marvellous  paragraph  which  appeared,  some  time  since,  in 
those  depositories  of  authentic  intelligence,  the  newspapers ; 
setting  forth  that  a  nation  bad  been  found  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  exhibiting  many  striking  evidences,  in  their  armour, 
weapons,  and  military  discipline,  of  their  derivation  from 
classic  ancestry.  It  was  intimated,  that  these  gallant  warriors 
were,  without  doubt,  the  descendants  of  those  brave  Mauri- 
tanians  who  withstood  to  the  last  the  encroachments  of  Rome, 
and  finding  all  unavailing,  fell  back  on  the  interior,  placing  a 
wide  and  desert  frontier  between  them  and  their  invaders. 
Expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Imagination  re- 
velled in  the  anticipation  of  magnificent  discoveries.  Whole 
libraries  of  manuscripts  would,  of  course,  be  brought  to  light. 
The  Jugurtha  Papers — Hannibal's  Reveries — Hanna's  Diary — 
Masinissa^s  Letters— were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  deci- 
pherers, and  would  be  announced  in  Mr.  Murray*s  next  list 
And,  now,  all  this  fine  prospect  resolves  itself  into  a  body  of 
downright  negroes,  well  mounted,  and  wearing  the  chain  > 
armour  of  the  Saracenic  horsemen !  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  black  lancer  appears  to  great  advantage  in  Mr. 
Finden's  engraving  from  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  spirited  rifacimento 
of  Major  Denham's  sketch.  A  large  body  of  such  troops, 
under  any  tolerable  discipline,  must  have  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, and  their  charge,  if  determined,  might  be  effective  ;  but 
at  close  quarters  we  apprehend  that  a  few  squadrons  of  good 
swordsmen  would  make  an  easy  business  of  tneir  discomfiture. 

The  introduction  to  Mohammed  £l-ameen  ben  Mohammed 
El-kanemy,  Shiekb  of  Bornou,  was  managed  in  somewhat  of 
a  courtly  fashion,  and  the  appearance,  as  well  as  the  deport- 
ment of  that  chief,  was  intelligent  and  dignified.  He  seemed 
to  be  of  middle  age ;  his  features  were  fine,  and  bis  full,  dark 
£iyes  gave  them  expression.    At  the  second  visit,  the  preaents 
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were  displayed,  and  the  various  contrivances  for  adjusting  and 
cleaning  a  double-barrelled  gun,  fixed  his  gratified  attention. 
He  was  much  delighted  when  told  that  his  fame  had  reached 
the  King  of  England,  and,  turning  to  his  '  counsellor,'  said — 

*  This  is  in  consequence  of  our  defeating  the  Begharmies  :* — an 
observation  which  called  up  Bagah  Furby,  an  officer  who  had 
much  distinguished  himself  in  that  war,  with  the  astounding 
question — 'Did  he  ever  hear  of  me?' — '  CertoV//y,' was  the 
reply;  and  it  was  carried  by  acclamation,  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land '  must  be  a  gjreat  man,'  since  he  had  heard  of  El-Kanemy, 
the  *  Shiekh  of  Spears,'  and  of  his  general,  Bagah  Furby,  the 

*  gatherer  of  horses.*  On  another  occasion,  he  made  minute 
inquiries  respecting  the  European  method  of  attacking  walled 
towns  ;  and  when  he  found  that  a  few  rockets  had  been  brought 
by  the  travellers,  he  was  impatient  until  he  witnessed  their 
effects,  which  were  most  conspicuously  exhibited  on  a  subse- 
quen  occasion,  when  one  was  fired  perpendicularly,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  direction  of  the  horison.  The  Shiekh  having  heard 
of  Major  Denham's  musical  box,  which  played  or  stopped  at 
the  holding  up  of  a  finger,  requested  to  see  it. 

*  The  wild  exclamations  of  wonder  and  screams  of  pleasure  that 
this  piece  of  mechanism  drew  from  the  generality  of  my  visitors,  were 
curiously  contrasted  in  the  person  of  the  intelligent  Shiekh  :  he  at 
first  was  greatly  astonished,  and  asked  several  questions,  exclaiming, 
A  gieb  I  gieb  I  "  wonderful !  wonderful !"  But  the  sweetness  of  the 
Swiss  Ranz-des-Vaches  which  it  played,  at  last  overcame  every  other 
feeling :  he  covered  his  face  witn  his  handy  and  listened  in  silence ; 
and  on  one  man  near  him  breaking  the  charm  by  a  loud  exclamation, 

he  struck  him  a  blow  which  made  all  his  followers  tremble 

During  this  short  conversation,  we  became  better  friends  than  we  had 
ever  been  before,  during  our  three  former  visits.  To  his  surprise,  he 
now  found  that  I  spoke  intelligible  Arabic,  and  he  begged  to  see  me 
whenever  I  chose  :  these  were  just  the  terms  upon  which  I  wished  to 
be  with  him;  and  thinking  this  a  favourable  moment  for  adding 
strength  to  his  present  impressions,  I  could  not  help  begging  he 
would  keep  the  box.  He  was  the  more  delighted,  as  I  had  refused  it 
before  to  Karoitash,  when  he  had  requested  it  in  the  Shiekh's  name/ 

This  extraordinary  man  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a 

Erivate  individual,  and  has  raised  himself  to  his  present  rank 
y  his  daring  efforts  and  signal  success  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  country  from  a  state  of  vassalage.  Bornou,  after  a  conten- 
tion of  several  years,  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Felatahs,  a 
powerful  nation,  inhabiting  the  regions  to  the  westward.  13- 
hanemy,  by  the  well-imagined  fiction  of  a  celestial  vision,  per- 
suaded his  native  tribe,  tne  Kanemboo,  to  take  up  arms  ^ndQr 
his  command^  and  copimencing  his  career  of  glory  by  the  de- 
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feat  of  8000  men  with  a  force  not  exceeding  400,  advanced 
from  victory  to  victory,  until  he  had  expelled   the  invaders. 
Rejecting  nominal  dignity  in  favour  of  real  power,  he  refused 
the  sovereignty,  and  retaining  the  dictatorship,  he  gave  up  the 
ensig;n8  of  royalty  to  the  Sultan,  who  holds  his  court  at  New- 
Birnie,  where  he  indemnifies  himself  for  the  absence  of  domi- 
nion, by  keeping   up   all   the   mummery  of  state   etiquette. 
When  he  was  visited  by  Boo-Khaloom  and  the  Europeans,  he 
gave  audience  in  the  open  air;  his  throne  was  enclosed  in  a 
sort  of  wooden  cage,  and  his  courtiers  squatted  on  the  ground 
at  a  considerable  distance,  with  their  backs  towards  the  seat 
of  royalty.    All  the   absurd  peculiarities  which  marked  the 
court  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  negro  sovereigns  of  Bornou, 
are  still  retained  at  New-Bimie.     '  Large  bellies  and   large 
'  beads'  are  indispensible  at  the  sultan's  levee,  and  stuffing  and 
padding  are  quite  in  vogue.     A  dozen  shirts  of  different  co« 
lours  are  worn  over  each  other,  immense  turbans  disfigure  the 
head,  and  charms,  enclosed  in  small  cases  of  red  leather,  are 
suspended  over  every  part  of  this  grotesque  attire. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  had  been  going 
forward  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Shiekb,  concerning  a 
ghrazzie  or  predatory  attack  on  some  of  the  bordering  tribes, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves.  Boo-Khaloom  himseli^ 
although  averse  to  the  project,  from  motives  of  humanity,  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  give  way,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  movement  to  the  southward.  Major  Denham  de- 
termined to  join  this  expedition,  with  the  double  view  of  at- 
taining a  further  point  in  an  otherwise  impracticable  line  of 
investigation,  and  of  witnessing  the  military  manoeuvres  of  the 
Bornou  troops.  These  were  under  the  orders  of  Barca  Gana, 
the  Shiekh's  principal  negro  general;  a  sort  of  Murat,  brave  and 
enterprising,  but  more  successful  when  under  the  direction  of 
his  more  skilful  master  than  when  ia  uncontroled  command. 
The  Arabs  were  led  by  Boo-Khaloom.  Barca  Gana  had  with 
him  his  musical  and  poetical  *  band/  who  made  such  melody 
as  they  could,  and  sung  extempore  songs  about  the  valour  of 
their  master,  and  the  dollars  and  double-barrelled  gun  of 
Major  Denham. 

*  Christian  man  all  white. 
And  dollars  white  have  he.' 

The  kashella,  or  general,  was  preceded  by  twelve  '  running 
*  footmen,'  with  long  poles,  who  held  back  the  branches  ih^ 
overhung  the  paths,  and  exercised  their  lungs  with  great 
energy. 

*  Take  care  of  the  holes  l—avoid  the  branches  1— here  i&.the  road ! 
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<— -take  care  of  the  tulloh ! — iU  branches  are  h*ke  spears—worse  thaa 
:8pear8 !  Keep  o£P  the  branches !  **  For  whom  V*  ^*  Barca  Gana* — 
•«  Who  in  battle  is  like  .rolling  of  thunder  ?'*  **  Barca  Gana."— 
«*  Now  for  M andara ! — Now  for  the  Kerdies ! — now  for  the  battle  of 
«pears  !*' — *'  Who  is  our  leader  ?"  "  Barca  Gana"' — '•  Here  is  the 
wadey,  but  no  water." — •*  God  be  praised  1"—"  In  battle  who  spreads 
terror  around  him  like  a  buffalo  in  his  rage  V'^^*  Barca  Gana  V ' 

This  officer  was  attended  by  a  fighi,  or  charm-writer,  a  kind 
of  domestic  chaplain^  who  annoyed  Major  Denham  sadly  by 
bis  intolerance  and  vexatious  interference. 

<  Boo-Khaloom  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  was  extremely  libe- 
ral in  his  religious  opinions  for  a  Musselman»  more  so  than  he  dared 
to  acknowledge  to  these  bigoted  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The* 
kashella's  fighi,  Malem  Chadily,  had  always  eyed  me  with  a  look  of 
suspicion,  and  had  once  said,  when  the  whole  army  halted,  at  dawn, 
"Do  you  wash  and  pray?"  •*  Yes,"  said  I.  "Where?"  rejoined 
the  fighi.  "  In  my  tent,"  I  replied.  This  fighi,  who  continued 
throughout  my  mortal  enemy  and  annoyance,  now  asked  Boo-Kha- 
loom, "  what  these  English  were  ?  were  they  Hanafy  or  Maleki  ?'* 
still  believing,  that,  as  we  appeared  a  little  better  than  the  Kerdies, 
or  savages,  we  must  be  Moslem  in  some  way  or  other.  Boo- 
Khaloom  answered,  with'  some  hesitation,  <*  No ;  that  we  were  mes- 
quine  (unfortunate),  that  we  believed  not  in  ^thedoo^,'  the  title 
always  given  to  the  Koran  ;  that  we  did  not  sully^  or  pray,  as  they 
did,  five  times  a  day ;  that  we  were  not  circumcised  ;  that  we  had  a 
book  of  our  own,  which  did  not  mention  Saidna  Mohamed,  and  thajt^ 
blind  as  we  were,  we  believed  in  it :  but  In  sK*  allah^  added  he,  they 
will  see  their  error,  and  die  Musselmans,  for  they  are  naz  zein  zein 
Yassur  (good  people,  very  good.)"  This  account  was  followed  by  a 
general  groan,  and  the  fighi  clasped  his  hands,  looked  thoughtful, 
and  then  said,  <<  Why  does  not  the  great  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  make 
them  all  Musselmans?"  This  question  made  Boo-Khaloom  smile. 
«*  Why!"  replied  Boo-Khaloom,  "that  he  could  not  very  well  do, 
great  as  he  is;  these  people  are  powerful,  very  powerful,  and  an 
affront  to  even  one  of  these  might  cost  the  Bashaw  his  kingdom  :-— 
they  are  also  rich,  very  rich."  "  May  it  please  the  Lord  quickly  to 
send  all  their  riches  into  the  hands  of  true  Musselmans,"  said  the 
fighi ;  to  which  the  whole  asssembly  echoed,  "  Amen."  "  How- 
ever," continued  Boo-Khaloom,  "  there  are  insara  Yassur  jfi  denier, 
(a  great  many  Christians  in  the  world,)  but  the  English  are  the  best 
of  any ;  they  worship  no  images,  they  believe  in  one  God,  and  are 
almost  Moslem.''  This  was  as  much  as  he  could  say,  although  it 
raised  me  but  little  in  the  fighi's  estimation ;  and  as  he  decided,  so 
every  body  was  obliged  to  think."  ' 

The  expedition  was  now  approaching  Mora,  the  capital  of 
Mandara ;  and  the  Sultan,  Mohamed  Backer,  came  out  to  meet 
the  general  of  his  ally,  the  Shiekh  El-Kanemy.  He  stood^ 
says  Major  Deahap, 
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*■  surrounded  by  about  five  hundred  horsemen,  posted  on  a  risine 
ground,  ready  to  receive  us,  when  Barca  Gana  instantly  commanded 
a  halt.  t)ifierent  parties  now  charged  up* to  the  front  of  our  line/ 
and  wheeling  suddenly  rouad,  charged  back  again  to  the  Sultan. 
These  people  were  finely  dressed  in  Soudan  tobes  of  different  colours, 
dark  blue,  and  striped  with  yellow  and  red,  bornouses  of  coarse  scar- 
let cloth,  with  large  turbans  of  white  or  dark  coloured  cotton.  Their 
horses  were  really  beautiful,  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any 
thing  found  in  Bornou,  and  they  managed  them  with  great  skill. 
The  Sultan's  guard  was  composed  of  thirty  of  his  sons,  all  mounted 
on  very  superior  horses,  clothed  in  striped  silk  tobes,  and  the  skin  of 
the  tiger-cat  and  leopard  forming  their  shabracks,  which  hung  fully 
over  their  horses'  haunches.  After  these  had  returned  to  their  sta- 
tion in  front  of  .the  Sultan,  we  approached  at  full  speed  in  our  turn, 
halting  with  the  guard  between  us  and  the  royal  presence.  The 
parley  then  commenced,  and  the  object  of  Boo-Khaloom's  visit  hav- 
ing been  explained,  we  retired  again  to  the  place  we  had  left ;  while 
the  sultan  returned  to  th«  town,  preceded  by  several  men»  blowing 
long  pipes,  not  unlike  clarionets,  ornamented  with  shells,  and  two 
immense  trumpets  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  borne  by  men 
on  horseback*  made  of  pieces  of  hollow  wood,  with  a  brass  mouth- 
piece, the  sounds  of  which  were  not  unpleasing.' 

At  the  regular  audience,  the  Sultan,  *  an  intelligent  little 
'  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  beard  dyed  of  a  most  beautiful 
*  sky-blue,'  unluckily  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  inquiries 
touching  the  white  man's  creed;  and  the  reply  that  he  was  a 
Kaffir,  excluded  him  thenceforward  from  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  political  intrigue 
going  forward.  Boo-Khaloom  was  anxious  to  attack  some  of 
the  Kerdy  (infidel)  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  would 
have  supplied  him  abundantly,  and  at  little  hazard,  with  slaves 
for  the  Bashaw.  Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  design 
of  the  Shiekh  and  the  Sultan.  These  shrewd  calculators 
had  a  double  object  in  view.  Both  their  kingdoms  had  been, 
at  no  long  interval,  in  the  possession  of  the  Felatahs,  a  numc'* 
rous  and  military  nation ;  and  although  they  had  succeeded 
for  the  present  in  re-conquering  their  territories,  the  danger 
was  not  past.  By  bringing  the  Arabs  as  their  allies  into  con- 
tact with  the  Felatah  tribes,  the  purpose  would  be  answered, 
both  of  impressing  the  latter  with  a  salutary  dread  of  fire-arms, 
arid  of  shewing  to  the  former  that  arrows  -and  spears  were 
formidable  weapons  in  the  hands  of  resolute  men.  This  last 
object  was  very  effectually  attained  by  the  signal  defeat  of  a 
strong  allied  force,  composed  of  Arabs,  Bornouese,  and  Man- 
daras,  in  their  attack  on  a  Felatah  village.  Two  frontier  towns 
had  been  found  defenceless,  and  were  burned  by  the  merciless  in- 
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vaders  ;  but,  on  their  advance   to   a  third,    Musfeia^  the  ap- 
proaches were   found  extremely  difficult,  and  a  welKcboften 
position  was  defended  both  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  sheltered 
by  a  strong  stockade  defended  by  bowmen,  while  the  women 
roiled  down  large  ma  sses  of  stone  from  the  hills  with  fatal 
eftfect.     At  length,  however,  the  Arab  infantry  carried  the  de- 
fences, and  Barca  Gana,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  supported 
Boo-Khaloom   with  great  gallantry.    The   remainder  of  the 
Bornou  horse,  together  with  the  Sultan  of  Mandara  and  his 
splendid  cavalry,  held  back  from  the  contest.    The  struggle 
was  severe.     Barca  Gana,  whose  arm  exhibited  a  tremendous 
set  of  muscles,  threw  eight  spears,  which  all  told  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  attacking  force  had 
displayed   the  same  energy  with   this   brave  negro  and   the 
Arabs,  the  victory  must  have  been  theirs.      But  the  Felatahs 
fought  with  distinguished  intrepidity,  and  their  courage  seems 
to  have  been  skilfully  directed  by  their  commanders.     They 
fought  every  inch  of  ground  :  the  men  who  dismounted  for 
the   purpose  of  firing  the  town  were  instantly  speared  :  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  main  body  of  the  assailants  kept 
out  of  bowshot,  a  desperate  and  determined  rally  was  made, 
and  the  arrows,  many  of  them  poisoned,  fell  so  thick  that  the 
Arabs  gave  way.    The  Felatah  horse  now  made  a  vigorous 
charge,  and  nothing  saved  the  remnant  of  their  enemies,  but 
the  bravery  of  Barca  Gana,  Boo-Khaloom,  and  the   few  fol- 
lowers who  stood  by  them.    The   first  was,  in  some  degree, 
protected  by  his  chain  armour,  but  two  horses  were  killed, 
and  another  wounded  under  him.    The   second  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  Major  Denham,  who  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
Bornou   general,   was  slightly  wounded   in  the  face ;  two  ar- 
rows   hung  in  his   cloak,  and   his  horse   was  struck  twice. 
The  defeat  of  the  Arabs  was  a  signal  for  a  universal  debandade; 
and  the  dastards  who  had  kept  aloof,  instead  of  making  front 
and  shewing  fight,  were  the  first  to  flee,  with  the  gallant  Sultan 
of  Mandara  at  their  head.     Nothing  was  left,    even  for  the 
brave,  but  flight.    Barca  Gana  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  while 
Major   D.,  who  had  not  thus  provided  against  casualties,  was 
compelled    to  make    the  best    of    his   wounded    and   jaded 
beast.     In  the  race,  the  poor  animal  stumbled  and  fell,  and 
before  his  rider  could  remount,  the  Felatahs  were  upon  him, 
but   recoiled  from   the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  which  he  snatched 
from  his  holsters.    One  who  pressed  on  with  greater  determi-  * 
nation,  received  the  contents  in  his  shoulder,  and  the  Major  ' 
sprang  on  his  horse,  and  again  urged  him  to  his  speed.    He 
80on  after  fell  a  secojid  time,  and  the  Felatahs  instantly  seized 
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our  unarmed  countryman,  wounded  him  in  three  places,  and 
eagerly  contended  for  the  possession  of  his  clothes. 

*  My  shirt,'  writes  Major  Deuham,  *  was  now  absolutely  torn  ott 
my  back,  and  I  was  left  perfectly  naked.  When  my  plunderers  be- 
gan to  quarrel  for  the  spoil,  the  idea  of  escape  came  like  lightning 
across  my  mind,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  reflection,  I 
crept  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  nearest  me,  and  started  as  fast  as 
my  legs  could  carry  me  for  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  :  two  of  the 
Felatahs  followed,  and  I  ran  on  to  the  eastward,  knowing  that  our 
stragglers  would  be  in  that  direction,  but  still  almost  as  much  afraid 
of  friends  as  foes.  My  pursuers  gained  on  me,  for  the  prickly  under* 
wood  not  only  obstructed  my  passage,  but  tore  my  flesh  miserably ; 
and  the  delight  with  which  I  saw  a  mountain-stream  gliding  along  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  cannot  be  imagined.  My  strength  had 
almost  left  me,  and  I  seized  the  young  branches  issuing  from  the 
stump  of  a  large  tree  which  overhung  the  ravine,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  myself  down  into  the  water,  as  the  sides  were  precipitous ; 
when,  under  my  hand,  as  the  branch  yielded  to  the  weight  of  my 
body,  a  large  LifFa,  the  worst  kind  of  serpent  this  country  produces, 
rose  from  its  coil  as  if  in  the  very  act  of  striking.  I  was  horror-struck 
and  deprived  for  a  moment  of  all  recollection — the  branch  slipped 
from  my  hand,  and  I  tumbled  headlong  into  the  water  beneath  ;  this 
shock,  however,  revived  me,  and  with  three  strokes  of  my  arms  I 
reached  the  opposite  bank^  which,  with  difficulty,  I  crawled  up ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  felt  myself  safe  from  my  pursuers. 

^  #  ^  #  # 

*  I  now  saw  horsemen  through  the  trees,  still  further  to  the  east,  and 
determined  on  reaching  them,  if  possible,  whether  friends  or  enemies; 
and  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy  with  which  I  recognised  Barca 
Gana  and  Boo-Khaloom,  with  about  six  Arabs,  although  they  also 
were  pressed  closely  by  a  party  of  the  Felatahs,  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  guns  and  pistols  of  the  Arab  Shiekhs  kept  the  Felatahs 
in  check,  and  assisted  in  some  measure  the  retreat  of  the  footmen. 
I  hailed  them  with  all  my  might ;  but  the  noise  and  confusion  which 
prevailed,  from  the  cries  of  those  who  were  falling  under  the  Felatah 
spears,  the  cheers  of  the  Arabs  rallying  and  their  enemies  pursuing,' 
would  have  drowned  all  attempts  to  make  myself  heard,  bad  not 
Maramy,  the  Shiekh's  negro,  seen  and  known  me  at  a  distance*  To 
this  man  I  was  indebted  for  my  second  escape.  Riding  up  to  me,  he 
assisted  me  to  mount  behind  him,  while  the  arrows  whistled  over  our 
heads,  and  we  then  galloped  off  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  his  wounded 
horse  could  carry  us.  Afiter  we  had  gone  a  mile  or  two,  and  the  pur- 
suit had  something  cooled,  in  consequence  of  all  the  baggage  having 
been  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  Boo-£lhaloom  rode  up  to  me,  and 
desired  one  of  the  Arabs  to  cover  me  with  a  bornouse.  This  was  a: 
most  welcome  relief,  for  the  burning  sun  had  already  begun  to  Mistier 
my  neck  and  back^  and  gave  me  the  greatest  pain.  Shortly  after* 
the  effects  of  the  poisoned  wound  in  his  foot  caused  our  exceU^.. 
friend  to  breathe  his  last.  .Maramy  exclaimedy  <<  TUook^  look !  Bwh. 
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Kbaloonilis  delidl*'  I  turned  my  head,  Almost  as.  gr^at^  an  exertion 
as  I  w^  capable  d&  and  saw  him  drop  from  the  hcnrse  into  the  arms 
oThis  favourite  Avab-^he  never  spoke  after/ 

Pain,  fever,  and  thirst  had  now  nearly  overcome  Major 
Denham,  and  when  they  reached  a  stream,  he  had  just  strength 
enough  to  dismount,  and,  after  drinking,  to  stagger,  almost  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  across  the  brook,  to  sink  down  in  a 
deep  sleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  He  remained  in  this  state 
during  a  short  halt ;  and  Maramy  reporting  to  Barca  Gana  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  European  any  further  on  his  disabled 
horse,  that  chief,  irritated  by  defeat  and  by  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty he  had  sustained,  replied  :  '  Then  leave  him  behind.  By 
'the  head  of  the  Prophet!  believers  enough  have  breathed 
'  their  last  to-day.  What  is  there  extraordinary  in  a  Chris- 
'  tian's  death  V  To  the  honour  of  Major  D.'s  old  antagonist, 
Malem  Chadily,  the  fighi,  be  it  recorded,  that  his  polemical 
antipathies  were  not  suffered  to  chill  his  fedings  as  a  man,  and 
with  a  liberal  charity,  which  we  had  almost  dignified  with  the 
name  of  piety,  he  exclaimed :  '  No !  God  has  preserved  him  : 

*  let  us  not  forsake  him  V  Maramy,  who  afterwards  related 
all  this,  emphatically  described  his  own  feelings,  by  saying 
that  '  bis  heart  told  him  what  to  do.'  He  returned  to  the  tree, 
roused  the  Major,  who  awoke  from  his  brief  slumber  much 
invigorated,  and  their  wounded  and  exhausted  horse  bore 
them  safely  to  a  friendly  shelter.  The  sufferings  of  our 
countryman  were,  of  course,  most  severe.  Riding  without 
any  other  covering  than  a  woollen  bornouse,  which  irritated  hte 
flesh-wounds,  on  the  bare  back  of  a  lean  horse,  a  distance  of 
more  than  forty^five  miles,  he  was  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. He  obtained  a  shirt  with  much  difficulty,  and  after 
sleeping  in  feverish  restlessness  through  nearly  a  night  and  a  day, 
watched  and  tended  by  the  friendly  Maramy,  he  experienced 
tlie  following  proof  of  the  kind-heartedness  of  a  Bornouese. 

*  Mai  Meegamy,  the  dethroned  Sultan  of  a  country  to  the  south- 
west of  Angornou,  and  now  subject  to  the  Shiekh,  took  me  by  the 
hand  as  I  had  crawled  out  of  my  nest  for  a  few  minutes,  and  with 
many  exclamations  of  sorrow,  and  a  countenance  full  of  commisera- 
tion, led  me  to  his  leather  tent,  and,  sitting  down  quickly,  disrdbed 
himself  of  his  trowsers,  insisting  I  should  put  them  on.     Really,  nd 

•  aet  of  charity  could  exceed  this !  I  was  exceedingly  afiected  at  so 
unexpected  a  friend^  for  I  had  scarcely  seen,  or  spoken  three  words 
to  him ;  but  not  so  much  so  as  himself,  when  I  refused  to  accept  of 
diem  ei--^he  shed  tears  in  abundance ;  and  thinking,  which  was  the 
fiic^y  that  I  conceived  he  had  offered  the  onlv  one  he  had,  ipime- 
diatelj  callied  a  slave,  whom  he  stripped  of  those  necessary  appen« 
dages  taamantsdress,  aocordiqg  to  our  ideas,  and  putting  them  €|n 
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him3elf,  insisted  again  on  my  taking  those  he  had  first  offered 
I  accepted  this  offer»  and  thanked  him  with  a  full  heart :  and  Mee^ 
gamy  was  my  great  friend  from  that  moment  until  I  quitted  the 
Shiekh's  dominions.' 

In  pain  and  privation.  Major  Denhara  reached  Kouka»  con- 
soling himself  for  his  sufferings  and  losses  by  the  reflection, 
that  he  had  seen,  in  consequence  of  attending  this  expedition^ 
what  he  could  not  have  ascertained  in  any  other  way.  Such  is 
the  conditicn  of  central  Africa,  that^  but  for  this  opportunity, 
further  discoveries  could  not  have  been  attempted  without 
imminent  hazard.  The  Shiekh  did  all  he  could  to  supply 
actual  loss,  by  the  gift  of  a  horse  ;  but  canteens,  drawing  ma- 
terials, and  an  azimuth  compass  were  not  to  be  replaced  in 
Bornou,  and  these  invaluable  articles  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Felatahs. 

Shortly  aftei*  these  events,  the  Shiekh  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, on  an  expedition  against  the  Munga  nation  ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  our  countrymen  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
large  body  of  his  most  effective  troops,  the  Kanemboo  infantry. 
These  warriors  were  armed  with  shield  and  spear,  and  appeared 
strongly  attached  to  the  Shiekh,  who  treated  them  in  return 
with  marked  confidence  and  partiality.  This  war  was  termi- 
nated, without  the  occurrence  of  any  engagement  on  a  large 
scale,  by  the  submission  of  the  Munga  people,  who  were  much 
alarmed  by  the  supposed  magical  powers  of  the  Shiekh,  and 
not  a  little  scared  at  the  fireworks  of  Major  Denham.  Their 
chief  declared,  that  '  to  withstand  a  Shiekh  of  the  Koran  who 
^  performed  such  miracles  was  useless,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
*  hararn  (sin).'  A  very  interesting  scene  took  place  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  The  Shiekh,  in  the  distribution  of  presents 
to  the  oflicers  who  had  accompanied  him,  had  inadvertently 
sent  to  Barca  Gana  a  horse  which  had  been  promised  to 
another  chief;  and  that  favourite,  when  requested  to  return 
what  had  been  given  by  mistake,  with  the  irritability  of  a 
spoiled  child,  took  offence  and  sent  back  all  the  hoises  which 
his  master  had  given  him  at  former  times,  with  the  insolent 
mesi^age,  that  he  would  in  future  either  walk  or  ride  his  own 
purchases.  El  Kanemy  was  not  a  man  to  tolerate  this  kind  of 
behaviour.  He  immediately  sent  for  his  refractory  general, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  and  sold  as  a  slave.  Barca» 
bumbled  and  penitent^  fell  on  his  knees,  acknowledged  the 

{'ustice  of  bis  sentence,  and  only  begged  that  provision  might 
»e  made  for  his  wives  and  children.  But  when,  on  the  follow* 
ifig  day,  th«  sentence  was  about  to  be  enforced,  the  chiefs  wbo 
surrounded  the.  Shiekh^.  fell,  at  his  feet,  and  urgently  in  treated 
for  pardon  and  restoration ;  a  conduct  the  more  magnanimons 
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M  the  delinquent  had,  since  his  elevation,  conducted  himself 
towards  them  with  considerable  haughtiness.  The  disgraced 
favourite  at  that  moment  appeared  in  the  garb  of  misery.  EI 
Kanemy  burst  into  tears,  called  them  all  his  children,  and 
every  thing  was  forgotten,  '  No  prince/  says  Major  Denham, 
'  of  the  most  civilized  nation  can  be  better  loved  by  his  sub- 

*  jects  than  this  chief;  and  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  instance, 

•  in  the  Eastern  world,  of  fearless  bravery,  virtue,  and  simplicity.' 

Illness  visited  the  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  Major 
Denham,  heavily,  during  the  rainy  season  of  1823  ;  but,  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  recovery,  they  resumed  their  projects  of  active 
investigation.  On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr.  Oudney,  though 
evidently  in  a  dying  state,  set  off,  with  Captain  Clapperton, 
for  Soudan ;  and  on  the  23rd,  Major  Denham  was  gratified  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a '  robust,  healthy-looking  young  man,' 
Mr.  Toole,  an  ensign  in  the  80th  regiment,  who  had  volunteered 
to  join  him,  and  effected  the  '  long,  dangerous,  and  dif&cult 
'journey  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
,  *  months  and  fourteen  days.*  The  career  of  this  enterprising 
young  officer  was,  unhappily,  short.  He  joined  Major  D.  in 
an  excursion  to  Loggun,  and  died,  while  engaged  in  it,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1824.  May  20,  Mr.Tyrwhit  reached  Kouka 
with  valuable  presents  for  the  Sheikh. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Oudney  and  his  companion  had  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey,  but  the  career  of  the  former  was  soon 
arrested  :  on  the  r2th  of  January,  1824,  he  breathed  his  last  at 
a  town  called  Murmur,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
fellow-traveller  pays  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  his 
character.  A  few  days  after.  Captain  Clapperton  entered  Kano, 
'  the  great  emporium  of  the  kingdom  of  Haussa.'  The  situation 
of  this  town  is  miserably  chosen,  since  a  large  morass,  reeking 
with  stagnant  moisture  and  putrifying  filth,  stretches  across 
its  centre  ;  but  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  a  tolerable  proof 
of  the  large  range  over  which  it  extends,  was  afforded  by  the 
■fact,  that  Captain  C.  purchased  a  green  cotton  umbrella,  of 
English  manufacture,  for  three  dollars.  His  reception  here  was 
friendly,  and  he  received  assurances  that  every  assistance 
would  be  afforded  him  on  his  journey  to  Sackatoo.  A  guard 
was  promised  where  the  road  was  dangerous,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Sultan  was  tendered  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  An 
efficient  guide  was  given  him  from  Kano,  and  after  the  stay  of 
'about  a  month>  he  went  forward  on  his  journey.  Though  strug* 
gling  with  the  debilitating  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  the  at- 
tractions of  the  scenery,  and  the  courteous  manners  of  the  na- 
tives, seemed  to  have  made  his  progress  pleasant.  On  one  oc^ 
OMion,  he  writ^^ : 

2  N2 
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*  The  weather  clear  and  fine :  we  rode  to-day  through  little  TalleySydt*. 
lightfully  green,  lying  between  high  ridges  of  granite  ;  and  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  there  were  many  clear  springs  issuing  ovt 
of  the  rocks,  where  young  women  were  employed  drawing  water.  I 
asked  several  times  for  a  gourd  of  water,  by  way  of  excuse  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  them.  Bending  gracefully  on  one  knee,  and  dis- 
playing at  the  same  time  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  eyes  of  U^e 
blackest  lustre,  they  presented  it  to  me  on  horseback,  and  appeared 
highly  delighted  when  I  thanked  them  for  their  civility  :  remarking 
one  to  another,  **  did  you  hear  the  white  man  thank  me !''  * 

Just  before  entering  on  that  part  of  the  road  to  the  capital 
which  was  rendered  dangerous  by  the  frequent  incursions  of 
banditti.  Captain  Clapperton  and  his  caravan  were  met  by  160 
horsemen  despatched  for  their  protection  by  Sultan  Bello,  and 
the  leader  bade  the  European  visiter  welcome  in  the  name  of  his 
master.  The  travellers  and  their  escort  reached  Sackatoo  on 
the  16th  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day  the  captain  had  his 
first  audience. 

'  After  breakfast  the  Sultan  sent  for  me :  his  residence  was  at  no 
great  distance.  In  front  of  it  there  is  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which 
several  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  lead.  We  passed  through  three 
coozees,  as  guard-houses,  without  the  least  detentiouj  and  were  imme- 
diately ushered  into  the  presence  of  Bello,  the  second  Sultan  of  Jtbe 
Felatahs.  He  was  seated  on  a  small  carpet,  between  two  pillars  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  a  thatched  house,  not  unlike  one  of  our  cottage^. 
The  walls  and  pillars  were  painted  blue  and  white,  in  the  Moorish 
taste,  and  on  the  back  wall  was  stretched  a  fire-screen,  ornamented 
with  a  coarse  painting  of  a  flower-pot.  An  arm-chair,  with  an  iron 
lamp  standing  on  it,  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  screen.  The  Sol- 
tan  bade  me  many  hearty  welcomes ...He  asked  me  a  great  many 

questions  about  Europe  and  our  religious  distinctions.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  ancient  sects,  and  asked 
me  whether  we  were  Nestorians  or  Socinians.  To  extricate  myscif 
from  the  embiirrassment  occasioned  by  this  question,  I  bluntly  replied* 

we  were  called  Protestants He  continued  to  ask  several  otker 

theolbgical  questions,  until  I  was  obliged  to  confess  myself  not  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  religious  subtilties  to  solve  these  knotty  points.. ...m 
The  Sultan  is  a  noble-looking  man,  forty -four  years  of  age,  althou^ 
much  younger  in  appearance,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  portly  in  per- 
son, with  a  short,  curling,  black  beard,  a  small  mouth,  a  one  forehead, 
a  Grecian  nose,  and  large  black  eyes.' 

When,  at  a  subsequent  interview,  the  presents  were  dis- 
played, the  Sultan  was  less  attracted  by  the  weapons  and  ric]i 
dresses,  than  by  the  compass  and  spy -glass ;  and  he  was  spe- 
cially gratified  when  informed  that  the  needle  would  always 
jenable  him  to  find  the  east,  when  engaged  in  the  stated  prayenu 
'  Every  thing,*  said  he, '  is  wonderful ;  but  you  are  the  greater 
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**  curiosity  of  all ! — What  can  I  give  that  is  most  acceptable  to 
*  the  king  of  England  V  Captain  Clapperton  replied,  that  his 
powerful  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was  the  most 
acceptable  service  he  could  render ;  and  when  Bello  learned 
that  we  employed  ships  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  human  beings^ 
that  we  had  no  slaves  in  England,  with  other  particulars  of  our 
civil  and  military  system,  he  exclaimed  :  *  You  are  a  beautiful 
'  people/    On  another  occasion,  writes  Captain  C  , 

*  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Sultan,  and  desired  to  bring  with  me  '<  the 
looking-glass  of  the  sun/'  the  name  they  gave  to  my  sextant.  I  was 
Conducted  further  into  the  interior  of  his  residence  than  on  my  two 
former  visits.  This  part  consisted  of  coozees  pretty  far  apart  from 
each  other.  I  first  exhibited  a  planisphere  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
^e  Sultan  knew  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  some  of  the  constella- 
fions,  and  many  of  the  stars,  by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking- 
glass  of  the  sun  was  then  brought  forward,  and  occasioned  mucn 
surprise.  I  had  to  explain  all  its  appendages  The  inverting  teles* 
eope  was  an  object  of  intense  astonishment ;  and  I  had  to  stand  at 
some  little  distance,  to  let  the  Sultan  look  at  me  through  it ;  for  his 
people  were  all  afraid  of  placing  themselves  within  its  magical  in- 
fluence. I  had  next  to  shew  him  how  to  take  an  observation  of  the 
sun.  The  case  of  the  artificial  horizon,  of  which  1  had  lost  tlie  key, 
was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  open,  as  happened  on  this  occasion  :  I 
asked  one  of  the  people  near  me  for  a  knifb  to  press  up  the  lid.  He 
handed  me  one  much  too  small,  and  I  quite  inadvertently  asked  for  a 
dagger  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Sultan  was  instantly  thrown  into 
a  ^ight ;  he  seized  his  sword,  and  half  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard, 
placed  it  before  him,  trembling  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  take  the  least  notice  of  his  alarm,  although  it 
was  I  who  had  in  reality  most  cause  of  fear ;  and  on  receiving  the 
dagger^  I  calmly  opened  the  case,  and  returned  the  weapon  to  its 
owner  with  apparent  unconcern.  When  the  artificial  horizon  was 
arranged,  the  Sultan  and  all  his  attendants  had  a  peep  at  the  sun ; 
and  my  breach  of  etiquette  seemed  entirely  forgotten.' 

Among  the  visiters  of  Captain  Clapperton,  there  were  two  of 
some  note.  The  first  was  Ateekb,  brother  to  Bello,  but  living 
in  obscurity  and  disgrace,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made 
by  him  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
-Bello  the  first.  The  reigning  Sultan  had,  it  seems,  during  his 
father's  life,  sometimes  talked  of  resigning  royalty  in  favour  of 
a  life  spent  in  the  tranquil  cultivation  of  learning  and  religion. 
Making  this  his  pretext,  Ateeko  assumed  the  ensigns  of  domi- 
nion, marched  to  his  brother's  palace,  and  when  the  latter  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  the  tumult,  he  was  answered — *The 
*  Sultan  Ateeko  is  come.'  Bello  calmly  ordered  the  usurper 
into  his  presence,  and  to  the  fair  speeches  of  the  inttuder,  only 
replied«~'  Go  and  take  ofiT  these  trappings,  or  I  will  take  off 
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*  your  head.*  Never  was  rebellion  more  easily  quelled,  nof 
with  fewer  words.  Ateeko  is  said  to  be  brave,  but  avaricious 
and  cruel.     '  Were  he  Sultan/  was  the  language  of  the  people* 

*  heads  would  fly  about  in  Soudan/  The  other  gentleman 
who  called  to  leave  his  card  at  Captain  Clapperton's,  shall  be 
described  in  that  oflicer's  own  words. 

^  I  was  sitting  in  the  shade  before  my  door,  with  Sidi  Sheikh,  the 
Sultan's  fighi,  when  an  ill-lookiDg  wretch,  with  a  fiend-like  grin  on 
his  countenance,  came  and  placed  himself  directly  before  me.  I 
asked  Sidi  Sheikh  who  he  was  ?     He  answered  with  great  composurei 

*  the  executioner.'  I  instantly  ordered  my  servants  to  turn  him 
out.  *  Be  patient,'  said  Sidi  Sheikh,  laying  his  hand  upon  mine :  *  he 
visits  the  first  people  in  Sackatoo,  and  they  never  allow  him  to  go 
away  without  giving  him  a  few  Goora-nuts  or  money  to  buy  them.' 
In  compliance  with  this  hint,  I  reijuested  forty  cowries  to  be  given 
to  the  fellow,  with  strict  orders  never  again  to  cross  my  thre^ipld. 
Sidi  Sheikh  now  related  to  me  a  professional  anecdote  of  my  unin- 
vited visiter.  Being  brother  of  the  executioner  of  Yacoba,  of  which 
place  he  was  a  native,  he  applied  to  the  governor  for  his  brother's 
situation,  boasting  of  superior  adroitness  in  the  family  vocation.     The 

fovernor  coolly  remarked  :  *  We  will  try — go  fetch  your  brother's 
eadi'  He  went  instantly  in  quest  of  his  brother,  and  finding  him 
«eated  at  the  door  of  his  house,  without  noise  or  warning  he  struck 
cS  his  head  with  a  sword  at  one  blow ;  then  carrying  the  bleeding 
head  to  the  governor,  and  claiming  the  reward  of  such  transcendent 
atrocity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  office.  The  Sultim  being 
afterwards  in  want  x)f  an  expert  headsman,  sent  for  him  to  Sackatoo, 
where,  a  short  time  afler  his  arrival,  he  had  to  officiate  at  the  execa- 
tipn  of  2000Tuaricks,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  rebels  of  Goober, 
had  attempted  to  plunder  the  country,  but  were  all  made  prisoners ; 
^his  event  nappened  about  four  years  ago.' 

Captain  Clapperton^s  original  intention  had  been  to  extend 
his  investigation  further,  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
reach  Youri,  but  he  found  it  impracticable  to  quit  Sackatoo  in 
that  direction.  JSello  assigned  as  the  reason  ot  his  objection, 
the  dangers  of  the  road ;  but  it  i«  more  probably  referred  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Arab  merchants,  who  are  jealous  of  every 
attempt  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly.  He  determined 
therefore  to  return^  and  Bello  dismissed  him  with  prayers  for 
his  safety,  putting  into  his  hands  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  assuring  him  of  his  anxious  wish  to  open  an  inter- 
course in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast.  Captain  C.  left  Sack- 
atoo on  his  return.  May  4th,  and  after  much  suflTering  and 
considerable  hazard  in  consequeace  of  mistaking  the  route, 
readied  Kouka,  so  changed  in  appearance  by  illness  and  fa- 
tigue, that  Major  Denham,  at  their  first  meeting^  did  not  re- 
^x>gnize  his  old  companion^  until  he  «poke.    Ou  the  16th  of 
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August,  they  left  Kouka,  and  on  the  26th  of  January  1825, 
reached  Tripoli. 

The  information  obtained  respecting  the  long  agitated  ques- 
tions concerning  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  is  so 
slight  and  indefinite  as  to  leave  the  matter  just  where  it  was 
before.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  such  a  confusion  of  names 
and  courses,  that,  having  no  favourite  hypothesis  to  maintain, 
we  have  exempted  ourselves  from  the  trouble  of  attempting 
to  unravel  them. 

It  should  seem  from  all  that  was  collected  on  the  suWect, 
that  the  common  reports  concernino-  the  death  of  Mungo  rark 
were  substantially  true.  An  Arab,  of  great  influence  at  Sack- 
atoo,  stated  positively,  that  he  was  at  Boosa,  when  the  white- 
men  were  wrecked  on  some  ledges  of  rock  just  below  the 
town.  The  natives  assailing  them  with  arrows,  the  two  Euro- 
peans jumped  into  the  water  and  were  drowned.  Bello  con- 
firmed this  statement,  and  added,  that  he  had  once  had  in  his 
fossession  a  doublie-barrelled  gun  which  was  taken  in  the  boat, 
t  was  the  dry  season,  or  the  rocks  would  have  been  passable. 

Maior  Denham  made  two  attempts  to  effect  the  circuit  of 
the  lake  Tchad  :  his  failure  leaves  it  in  some  degree  uncertain 
whether  it  have  any  outlet. 

A  large  Appendix  contains  various  papers  connected  with 
the  mission,  and  among  them,  the  letters  from  El-Kanemy  and 
Bello  to  the  King  of  England.  Some  interesting  illustrations 
of  natural  history  are  given.  The  plates  are  well  executed, 
but  the  views  are  evidently  the  efforts  of  an  unpractised  pencil. 
The  camera  ludda  would  be  a  useful  companion  to  a  traveller 
deficient  in  graphic  dexterity. 

It  is  understood  that  Captain  Clapperton  is  now  t>n  his  way 
from  the  coast  of  Benin,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  dominions 
of  Bello  by  a  shorter  and  more  direct  route. 


Art.  IV.,  Sermons t  Exposttwrn^  and  Addresses  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, By  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Waugh,  A.M.  Minister  of 
the  Scots'  Church  in  Miles-Lanei  London.  •  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  Qhort  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi. 
338.    Price  10s.  6d.    London.     1825. 

1 T  is  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  Roman  poet,  that '  in  poetry 
•■-  *  neither  gods  nor  men  will  tolerate  mediocrity.*  There  are 
some  persons  who  are  disposed  to  apply  a  similar  principle,  or 
one  still  more  severe,  to  bermons  ;  and  who  consider  no  pulpit 
compositions  as  entitled  to  public  acceptance,  or  fit  to  be  en- 
dured, unless  they  are  adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  attrac- 
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tj^ds,  if  not  of  poetry^  yet  of  the  highei^  and  nooBt  consummfttt 
oratory. 

When  the  multiplicity  of  such  compositions  already  pub- 
lished is  considered,  it  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable  to  insist, 
that  those  hencefoi^  given  to  the  world,  shall  be  characterized 
by  orthodoxy  and  good  sense,  and  by  a  respectable  portion  of 
vigour,  if  not  of  elegance,  both  of  conception  and  expression. 
But  to  demand  that  every  volume  of  Sermons  shall  be  a  speci- 
men of  finished  eloquence,  is  not  only  to  demand  more  than  is 
expected  in  any  other  department  of  literature,  but  to  misap- 
prehend in  some  measure  the  nature  and  design  of ''  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation/'  Poetry  and  secular  eloquence  are  ad- 
dressed to  persons  whose  minds  are  presumed  to  have  been 
cultivated  and  refined  by  education  ;  but,  **  unto  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached."  The  primary  object  of  the  poet  is  to 
please ;  that  of  the  preacher  is  to  instruct,  to  convince,  and  to 
persuade.  The  poet  seeks  to  influence  the  subordinate  facuK 
ties  of  the  mind,  the  taste  and  the  fancy ;  the  orator  whose 
subject  is  not  of  a  religious  nature,  is  far  more  at  liberty  to 
work  on  these  principles  than  the  Christian  minister,  who  must 
seek  to  move  the  affections  only  through  the  medium  of  the  in> 
tellect,  and  whose  primary  aim  ought  to  be,  "  to  commend  him- 
self to  the  eonscknce  of  every  man  in  the  sight  of  God."  It  is 
true,  undoubtedly,  that  the  subjects  which  constitute  the  ma- 
terials of  his  ministry  are,  some  of  them,  susceptible  of  imagi- 
native decoration  ;  and  that  all  of  them  possess  such  ineffable 
grandeur  and  importance,  that  they  may  well  excite  the  most 
profound  and  intense  emotions.  That  perception,  however,  of 
their  grandeur  and  importance  which  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  a  just  and  impressive  representation  of  them,  tends 
necessarily  to  solemnize  and  overawe  the  mind,  to  '  repress 
imagination's  airy  wing,'  and  to  exchide  as  irrelevant  and  inju- 
rious, those  exaggerations  and  embellishments  to  which  secular 
eloquence  owes  much  of  its  effect.  It  was  in  conformity  with 
the  pequirementaof  their  subject,,  as  well  as  in  aocommodtttion 
to  the  necessities  of  their  hearers,  that  the  Apostles  determined 
to  preach  the  gospel  **  in  simplicity,  and  not  with  the  enticing 
words  of  man*s  wisdom/'  In  subsequent  times,,  the  most  elo- 
quent, or  at  least,  the  most  oratorical  preachers  and  writers 
kave  not  always  been,  nor  are  they  fitted  to  be,  the  most  p&wet^ 
ful  and  successful ;  and  we  doubt  much  whether  the  magnifi- 
cence and  sublimity  of  Howe  are  ordinarily  as.  e&ciivi&  fbr 
usefulness,  as  the  familiar  and  unadorned  ivg^icy  of  Btaxtey; 
compared  with  which»  the  exuberant  bcillianice  of  Taylor  ap- 
pears utterly  puerile  and  impotent. 

By  th^^  r^marks^  we  are  far  from  intending  to  maintaiq# 


that  eloquence  is  inadmissible  in  the  statement  of  religsous 
truth ;  or  that,  when  employed  in  consistency  with  the  great 
end^  of  religious  instruction,  it  is  not  entitled  to  high  admira^ 
tion.  We  must  however,  contend',  that  in  religious  composi- 
tions, a  profusion  of  ornament  is  altogether  misplaced  ;  and  that 
such  compositions  may  be  eminently  adapted  to-  their  primary 
object,  and  deserving,  of  course,  of  universal  acceptance, 
though  they  have  scarcely  any  pretensions  to  eloquence. 

There  is  a  perverse  taste  which  prevails  in  the  present  day, 
not  so  much  among  the  readers  of  religious  pubUcatioiisv  as 
among  the  hearers  of  the  gospel ;  and^  which  many  pneacliers 
seem  disposed  to  gratify.    This  perversity,  it  i*  not  easy  to  de- 
fine or  to  characterize  ;  but  in  general  it  may:  be  described  as  a 
predilection  for  what  is  startling  and  esttravagant,  in  opposition 
to  what  is  simple,  natural,  and  edifying.    No  attentive  obsewer 
of  the  religious  world  can  have  fatled  to  remark,  Aat  there- ane 
multit^dies  to  whom  the  most  wholesome  instruction  is  distaste- 
ful, unless  recommended  by  a  profusion  of  spiritual  sauces  and 
stimulants.    In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom^  a^d  no  where 
more  than  in  the  metropolis,  the  superabundance  of  the  supply 
seems  to  have  rendered  the  hearers  of  the  gospel  capricious 
and  fastidious.  Turniiig  away  in  diseust  fipom  the  most  moment 
tons  truths  exhibited  in  a  pur6  and  simple  style,  there  are  many 
who  must  be  caught  by  impertinent  anecdotes,  by  vulgar  witti*^ 
cisms,  by  startling  but  inapposite  similitudes,  by  abrupt  and 
unnatural  transitions,    and  by  far-fetched  and  fantastic  illus* 
ttations.    A  century  ago,  it  was  thought  a  most  felicitous  de^ 
scription  of  good  writing,  when  it  was  characterized  as  *  nattiral 
^  but  not  obvious ;'  but  the  style  accommodated  to  this  perveree 
taste  is  neither  natural  nor  obvious.      It  is  greatly  ^o  be  de- 
plored, that  there  are  so  many  preachers  who  seem^  to  aim  at 
pleasing*  by  studying  to  say  wnat  is  calculated  to  suiprise  and 
astonish,  rather  than  to  instruct  and  improve.      And  it  is  also 
dievoutly  to  be  wished,  that,  if  all  who  attend  on  Christian  or- 
dinances cannot  be  taught  to  distinguish  that  eloquence  which 
18  genuine  from  that  which  is  false  or  vulgar,  they  would'  at 
feast  learn  to  give  a  respectful  attention  to  *  sound  thinking 
-^without  ambition,  and  a  pure  style  without  affectation/ 

From  the  complexion  of  the  preceding  remarks,  the  reader 
nray  perhaps  infer,  that  the  volume  of  Discourses  which  we 
are  now  to  notice,  like  the  general  mass  of  such  publications, 
ttsites  common  ideas  in  common  language,  presenting^^  littlei 
disserving  either  of  praise  or  censure,  *  too  bad  for  a  blessings 
''too  ffood  for  a  curse.'  No  inference  could  be  more  erroneous. 
Kr.  Waugh^s  Sermons  ex;hibit,  in  almost  every  page,  une* 
<}mvDcal  marks  of  character  and  it&dividuali^,  without  mim« 
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uerisiin  and  without  extravagance.    They  are  distinguished^  not 
by  the  eccentricity,  but  by  the  superiority  of  the  talents  dis-* 
played  in  them.     We  may  apply  to  these  sermons  Solomon^s 
description  :  "  Because  the  preacher  was  wise«  he  still  taught 
*'  the  people  knowledge.    The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  ad 
*'  ceptable  words,  and  that  which  was  written   was  uprighti 
''  even  words  of  truth."     The  sentiments  are  evangelical  and 
instructive;  and  the  language  is  not  only  correct,  but  polished, 
sometimes  splendid.    The  doctrines  which  are  exhibited  most 
prominently  are,  happily,  not  distinguished  by  great  novelty, 
lor  they  are  the  vital  and  essential  principles  of  the  gospel ;  but 
the  Author's  illustration  of  them  is  marked  not  unfrequently, 
by  considerable  novelty  as  well  as  beauty.    With  an  intellect 
clear,  vigorous,   and  judiciously  disciplined,  he  combined  a 
cultivated  fancy  and  a  taste  singularly  retined  and  elegant. 
There  are  few  volumes  of  sermons  from  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  select  so  many  vivid  and  graphical   descriptions, 
both  of  the  scenes  of  external  nature,  and  of  the  diversified 
amotions,  and  conduct,  and  circumstances  of  human  beings. 
The  multiplicity  and  the  beauty  of  these  pictures  constitute  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  volume.     Along 
with  this  power  of  portraying  interesting  scenes  and  situations, 
this  talent  for  poetical  embellishment,  Mr.  Waugh  displays  no 
ordinary  capacity  for    philosophical    discussion.      By  many 
readers,  these  sermons  will  be  thought  to  display  too  much  of 
abstraction  and  refinement,  and  some  parts  of  the  volume  will 
perhaps  appear  deficient  in  evangelical  richness  and  unction. 
it  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  it  is  adapted  to  intelligent 
and   literary,    rather  than  to    uneducated    and    ill-informed 
readers ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is  fitted  to  gratify 
and  delight,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  edify  the  plainest  ana 
least  cultivated   understanding.     It  may  be  added,  that  the 
volume  contains  many  very  striking  and  interesting  appeals  to 
the  heart  and  the  conscience ;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted,  tbat 
several  of  the  discourses  do  not  conclude  with  a  longer  and 
more  pointed   application.    The  abruptness  with  which  they 
close,  IS  almost  the  only  indication  that  they  are  posthumous ; 
for,  in  other  respects,  they  are  not  only  accurate,  but  polished 
and  elaborate  compositions.    On  the  whole,  it  may  not  only 
be  confidently  affirmed,  that  this  volume  will  form  an  honour- 
able and  permanent  memorial  of  the  piety,  talents,  and  ac- 
quirements   of  its  much   lamented  Author;   but  when  it  is 
considered,  that  these  discourses  were  written  only  once,  and 
without  any  view  to  publication,  that  the  writer  died  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifth  of  his  ministry,  and  that 
the  disease  which  terminated  his  earthly  labours  had  been 


working  in  his  frame  several  years  before  he  entered  on  the 
ministry,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  are  ten 
preachers  in  the  kingdom^  from  whose  manuscripts,  under 
6uch  circumstances,  such  a  volume  could  have  been  selected* 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  general  character  of 
the  present  volume,  we  shall  now  give  a  slight  notice  of  each 
discourse  and  a  few  specimens. 

Sermon  I.,  founded  on  1  Cor.  ii.  2.,  is  a  long  and  carefully 
iivritten  discourse,  exhibiting  prominently  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  and  con- 
taining some  very  striking  and  splendid  passages*  Sermon  II. 
is   a  perspicuous  and   useful  discourse,  on  '  the  Grace   and 

*  Condescension  of  the  Son  of  God,'  from  2  Cor.  viii,  9. 
Sermon  III.,  *  Meditation  at  the  tomb  of  the  Risen  Saviour,* 
from  Mat.  xxviii.  6.,  '  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord 
**  lay,' — is  an  elegant  sermon,  defective  chiefly,  as  not  con- 
taining a  distinct  statement  of  the  doctrines  connected  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  Sermon  IV.,  *  Gratitude 
'^  for  victory  over  the  last  enemy,'  1  Cor.  xv.  67., — is  a  beautiful 
but  unfinished  sermon ;  it  does  not  advert  at  sufficient  length 
to  the  means  by  which  the  blessing  has  been  procured.  Ser- 
mon v.,  on  •  the  consolations  of  Religion,'  John  xiv.  I.  is  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  statement  of  the  evils  of  life,  and  of  the 
advantages  of  religion ;  though  chargeable  with  some  degree 
<)f  vagueness  and  generality.     Sermon  VI.,  '  The  privileges  of 

*  the  sons  of  God/  John  i.  12.    This  sermon  contains  some 
expressions  which  a  captious  criticism  and  an  over-sensitive 
orthodoxy  may  condemn ;    but,   on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very 
admirable  one.     Sermon  VII.,  from  the  words,  John  xi.  36, 
^  Jesus  wept,'  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  volume,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  discourses  we  have  lately  met  with.    Sermon 
VIII.  from   Luke  xi.  42.  presents  a  philosophical  and  in- 
genious discussion  on  the  nature,  possibility,  and  advantas:es 
of  love  to  God.    This  discourse  would,  however,  have  been 
considerably  improved,    if  the  Author  had  exhibited  more 
fully  the  love  of  God  in  redemption,  as  the  only  instrument 
that  can  effectually  conquer  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind 
against  God.    Sermon  IX.  from  1  Ephes.  ii.  12,  is  an  able  de- 
monstration of  the  depravity  of  mankind,  from  their  natural 
forgetfulness  of  God.     Sermon  X.    '  The  opposite  tendency 
'  of  sin  and  of  righteousness.'  Rom.  vi.  16.    Though  not  the 
most  interesting,   this  is  the  longest  and  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  discourse  in  the  volume.     It  contains  a  masterly  and 
philosophical  defence  and  illustration  of  the  various  propo- 
sitions implied  in  the  text.    The  subjects  of  Sermons  Al.  and 
JKII.  are,  '  Knowledge*,  and  ■*  Charity/     Both  of  them  ^re 
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earefully  and  correctly  composed,  and  contain  very  striking^ 
pora^aphs.  Sermon  XIII.  on  *  the  Saviour's  power  over  evil 
*  upirits/  (from  Ephes.  vi.  10 — 13.)  is  at  once  argumentative 
and  practical ;  furnishing  altogether  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
an  expository  discourse.  The  last  discourse  in  the  volume  is 
founded  on  1  Tim.  i.  17.  "  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, &c."  and  is  very  modestly  entitled  *  the  Fragment  of 
^  a  Sermon.'  It  contains  some  very  ingeniouis  and  profound 
remarks  on  the  Divine  at^tributes  enumerated  in  the  text ;  but 
it  is  too  abstract  and  metaphysical  to  be  popular,  and  we  wish 
tliat  some  other  discourse  bad  been  substituted  in  its  place. 

To  the  Sermons  are  subjoined  two  Table  Services  or  Com- 
munion Addresses.  The  one  is  founded  on  John  vi.  67,  68. 
'*  Then  said  Jesus  to  the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away  1*^  and 
the  other  on  John  xxi,  15.  ''Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
^^  me  more  than  these  V*  These  two  Table  Services  are,  next 
to  Mr.  Lavington's,  the  finest  specimens  of  this  sort  of  sacra- 
mentail  addresses  that  we  have  met  with.  A  volume  of  such 
addresses  would  furnish  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the 
stores  of  our  sacr^  elocjuence. 

We  take  our  first  specimen  from  the  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xt.  67. 

<  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  principle  of  final  decay  seems  to 
ipervade  every  thing  on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  Within  the  records 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  stars  have  gone  out  in 
'the  firmament — mountains  are  decreasing  to  the  level  of  the  plains— 
the  stupendous  cliffir  that  fi>r  ages- threw  back  the  tide  of  the  ocean, 
slip  down,  at  last,  in  fragments, — and  the  ocean  itself^  by  a  deposi- 
tion of  rivers  and  the  fbrmation  of  rocks^'  is  removed  from  its  bed* 
and  expands  over  a  new  channel,  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
liabitable  globe*  In  organised  bodies  the  effect  of  this  tendency  to 
^decay  is  more  visible :  vegetation  hardly  arrives  at  perfection,  when 
it  dies ! — the  plant  is  finished,  but,  before  we  can  contemplate  its 
texture^  it  b  withered ;  and  the  forest,  whose  hoary  branches  have 
'flourished  during  ages,  unsubdued  by  the  hurricane  and  the  wintry 
blast,  ceases  at  last  to  decorate  valley  and  hill,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
traced  but  in  the  stinted  copse»  that  lies  scattered' over  a  bleak  coun- 
try. The  higher  orders  of  frames  endued  with  animal  life,,  whose 
eonstruction  exhibits  so  rich  a  didpkiy  of  the  wisdom  of  their  Creator^ 
and  whose  preservation  calls  forfik^  mi  much  of  his  care^  even  these 
are  the  victims :  of  i^e  same  decay,-  and  by  the  veqr  saperiori^  of 
their  structure  are  more  liable  to  deraogemehtt  >dnd  by  their  mutual 
wants  and  instincts,  more  exposedto  destruction.'  pp*  77»  78« 

The  following  characteristic  pasifeige  occurs  as  tiie  conclu** 
don  of  the  first  division  of  the  Sermon  on  '  the  Privileges  of 
the  Sons  of  God/ 

*  Such  h  9n  attenmt  to  speak  of  the  privilege  of  beeoming-the  sons 
^  6<A    But  to  th^  or  ta  speak  aright  liefQ»  who  is-  able  ftr  Ikese 


tiunggi  wlu)  knovni  the  v^lue  of  this  privilege?  .  Sianersi  ye  A>  oo( 
know,  for  jiekDO)¥  not Xl)e  need  pf  a  Saviour;.  .Believers!  ye  4o.ff0t 
knowy  for  ye  know  not  yet  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  Glori&^d, 
Saints !  ye  know  not,  for  ye  know  not  the  misery;  qf  divine  wr&tb  in 
hell.  Angels !  ye  know  not,  for  ye  never  foil.  Son. of  God  1...»m*o 
Yes,  thou  knowest,  for  thou  didst  pay  its  price/  p.  129. 

As  our  last  specimrn,  we  shall  give  part  of  the  secontji 
Sacraniental  Address ;  and,  long  as  it  is,  the  reader,  we  are 
sure;  if  he  has  not  seen  it  beU)re,  will  regret  that  it  is  not 
longer. 

*  It  was  the  last  time  he  was  to  break  bread  with  his  disciples : 
often  had  they  assembled  around  him,  at  their  simple  repast— this 
was  a  farewell  meeting.     They  were  probably  ignorant  of  it,  but  he 
knew  that  the  family  would  never  again  meet  thus  in  this  world. 
And  what  he  knew  as  a  God,  did  ne  not  feel  as  a  man  ?     His 
moistened  eye  went  round  the  circle  of  his  beloved  associates^  and 
as  it  dwelt  in  succession  upon  them,  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
mencement of  their  friendship,  the  incidents  of  their  connexion,  the 
evils  they  had  endured  in  common,  the  comfort  they  had  ministered 
to  him,  and  their  simple  and  ofb-repeated  declarations  of  unaffiscted 
attachment,  presented  themselves  in  melancholy  array  to  his  medita- 
tion.   The  disciple  whom  he  loved  lay  on  his  bosom—- on  him,  unob* 
served,  he  bent  his  look,  and,  scanning  his  placid  features,  said  within 
himself— •<<  Yet  a  little  while,  and  thou  shalt  be  left  alone ;  and  yet 
thou  shalt  not  be  alone,  for  I  shall  be  with  thee ;  my  guardian  arm 
shall  be  around  thee  as  now ;  I  will  give  my  angels  charge  concerning^ 
thee ;  and  when  this  hair  is  silvered  with  years,  and  this  brow  is  fur«^ 
rowed  with  suffering,  I  will  honour  thee  above  thy  brethren,  and 
admit  thee  before  thy  time,  to  behold  the  glory  which  the  Father 
hath  given  me.''     Awakening  from  the  fond  contemplation,  he  raised 
his  eye,  and  fixed  it  on  one  that  reclined  opposite :  **  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?''    '*  He  reproaches  me" — would  the  rash 
apostle  first  say;  but  he  looked  again,  and  there  was  no  reproach  on 
bis  Master's  countenance.     No !  it  was  his  own  guilty  conscience  that 
shadetd  the  light  and  distorted  the  features  of  that  face,  in  which 
heaven-born  kindness  beamed.     Affected  with  the  .injustice  of  bit 
momentary  suspicion,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  '<  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  denied  thee ;  but  thou 
knowest  too,  that  I  love  thee." 

<  Is  there  a  disciple  of  Christ  at  this  table,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge that  the  character  of  Peter,  in  its  worst  aspect,  has  been  too 
strikingly  his  own  ?  Who  has  not  oflen  said,  in  communion  with  his 
Saviour,  "  Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet 
will  I  never  be  offended ;  though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I 
not  deny  thee  ?"  And  who  has  not  as  often  been  offended  at  and 
denied  nim — been  offended  at  his  law,  because  it  restrained  a  fa* 
voured  inclination,  or  excited  to  an  irksome  duty  ? — denied  his  autho* 
rity,  in  the  indulgence  of  carnality  of  thought,  irregularity  Of  feeling, 
deadness  o£  afiection,  coldness  of  zeal,  sufteranceof  inward  sin^  vex- 
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ing  the  Spirit,  heartlessnees  in  prayer^  remiiBQesa  of  vigilance,  neglect 
of  opportunities,  perversion  of  privileges,  conformity  to  the  world,, 
indolence  of  exertion,  indifference  to  his  cause,  carelessness  of  ex- 
ample, and  actual  sin  ?  Tet  thou  art  again  placed  at  his  table !  And 
were  he  now  on  earth,  thinkest  thou  not  that  he  would  address  to 
thee  the  question  repeatedly  addressed  to  his  apostle  ?  And  although 
not  seen,  is  not  he  now^  by  his  Spirit  in  thy  conscience,  and  in  thine 
ears  bv  his  minister,  saying,  ^  Lovest  thou  me  ?''  To  my  eye  thoo 
art  say  mg,  and  oh!  it  is  to  me  a  crown  of  rejoicingand  of  joy  un- 
speakable— **  *  Thou  k newest  that  him,  having  not  seen,  I  love.'  "^ 
Ah,  but  canst  thou  look  upwards,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  Him 
who  sits  on  the  throne,  yet  bends  his  eye  to  behold  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven  and  that  are  on  the  earth,  Him  who  in  this  hour  is 
marking  every  change  of  feelini^,  every  struggle  for  devotion  in  thy 
soul,  and  sending  forth  his  angels  to  minister  to  thee — as  seeing  Him, 
canst  thou  raise  thy  hand  to  heaven  and  say  in  the  confidence  of  sin- 
cerity, *'  Lord,  thou  that  knowest  all  thmgs,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee !"  Your  appearance  at  this  table.  Christians,  is  emblema- 
tic of  this  answeK ;  it  testifies  to  angels  and  to  men,  that  you  are 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  that  indecision  and  pusillanimity  no 
longer  constitute  the  features  of  your  character ;  that  lukewarmness 
of  affection,  and  indifference  of  concern,  no  longer  sully  your  pro^ 
fession — but,  that  you  are  now  awakened  to  a  reasonable  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  cause  to  which  yuu  have  attached  yourselves,  and 
that  your  hearts  are  warmed  with  respect,  gratitude,  and  love  to  the 
dignified,  the  beneficent,  the  amiable  Saviour.'  pp.  S30 — 33S. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  should  think,  will  wish  to  possess 
a  volume  containing  such  passages  as  these,  and  it  contains 
many  such  passages. 

To  this  volume  there  is  prtfixed  a  brief,  but  interesting  me- 
moir of  the  Author,  from  the  pen  of  his  venerable  father.  It 
is  written  with  touching  simplicity,  unaffected  modesty,  and 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  propriety ;  and  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  hitj;h  reputation  of  him  who  penned  it.  It  pre- 
sents an  admirable  combination  of  dignity  and  pathos,  and 
furnishes  an  instructive  and  affecting  development  of  the 
mingling  influences  of  natural  affection  and  religious  principle. 
The  protracted  illness  of  Mr.  A.  Waugh  is  understood  to  have 
been  eminently  blessed  to  him ;  and  the  information  given  as 
to  his  religious  feelings  and  experience  during  this  period,  is  so 
interesting,  that  every  reader  must  wish  to  have  been  furnished 
with  a  still  more  minute  detail  on  the  subject.  If  the  Writer 
of  the  Memoir  has  erred  at  all,  he  has  erred  on  the  side  of 
reserve  ;  an  error  not  very  common  in  this  age  of  publicity  and 
ostentation. 
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Art,  V.  Dartmoor:  a  descriptive  Poein.  By  N.  T.  Carriogton^ 
Author,  of  ««  The  Banks  of  Tamar.''  With  a  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  W.  Burt,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  eight  Vignettes  and  four  Views  illustrative  of  Sce- 
nery, drawn  and  etched  by  P.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.  Plymouth.  Royal 
8vo.  pp.  cvi.  204.     Price  11.  Is.    London,  1826* 

'IX'^E  should  hope  that  few  of  our  readers  will  have  forgotten 
^^  the  extracts  we  gave  from  Mr.  CarringtOD*s  former  poem, 
even  if  they  have  not  done  him  the  justice  of  purchasing  the 
volume.  Six  years  have  elapsed  since  that  unpretending  little 
publication  crept  forth  into  daylight  from  a  provincial  press  ; 
(it  was  three  years  in  finding  its  way  to  us ;)  we  rejoice  to  find 
that  in  the  interval  the  Author  has  not  been  idle,  and  that  the 
encouragement  bestowed  on  his  first  efibrt,  has  given  him 
hearty  and  given  him  voice,  for  a  louder  and  longer  strain.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  present  poem  appears,  are  alike 
honourable  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  While  one  of  his 
townsmen  has  supplied  graphical  illustrations  in  the  form  of 
etchings,  another  Plymouth  gentleman  has  contributed  a  long 
prefatory  memoir  and  a  body  of  notes,  which  render  the  vo- 
lume altogethera  very  interesting  accession  to  our  topographical 
literature ;  and  an  ornithological  and  entomological  catalogue 
relating  to  this  iilteresting  district,  has  been  supplied  by  the 
kindness  of  two  other  friends.  We  notice  with  particular 
pleasure  these  generous  and  well-directed  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  a  man  of  genius  and  modest  worth. 

It  might  be  mentioned  as  an  ample  justification  of  Mr.  Car- 
rington's  choice  of  a  subject,  (if  such  were  needed,)  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  offered,  a  few  years  ago,  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty  guineas  for  the  best  poetical  effusioii  on  Dart- 
moor. The  present  poem  was  not  among  those  which  were 
rejected  on  that  occasion,  but  was  subsequently  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burt,  who  has  supplied  the  prefatory 
matter  and  notes.  Dartmoor  has  received  a  brief  but  spirited 
notice  in  the  Banks  of  Tamar. 

'  Dartmoor  rears 
In  the  dim  distance  his  cloud-covered  head, 
With  granite  girdle  sweeping  nearly  round 
The  varied  map,  until  he  plants  his  foot 
Sublimely  in  the  loud  Atlantic  wave.' 

In  fact,  what  such  regions  want  in  attractive  beauty  and  the 
solid  recommendations  of  fertility  and  local  convenience,  they 
gain  in  those  qualities  which  give  scenery  its  greatest  power 
over  the  imagination.  *  Regions  like  this,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilpin,  speaking  of  the  kindred  scenery  of  the  great  Wilt- 
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shire  Plaip,  ^wbicb<bave.cQi9Sie.do^o  taus  rude  and  4;intoucbed 
*  from  the  be^iMing  of  tini^  JS]1  the  mind  wkb  grexid  concep- 
^  tioiis  far  bjeyond  the  effci^ts  of  art  ^nd  cultivation/  To  en- 
dure e  resi<lenceiin  ^mch  savsige  wilds,  a  person  must  be  bom 
in  dieir  tneighbou^oodf  and  become  assimilated  to  them  by 
the  force  of  that  mysterious  local  attachment  which  is  almost 
uniformly  strongest  where  there  seems  the  least  to  sustain  it ; — 
as  the  lichen  clings  to  the  barren  rock  with  a  tenacity  unknown 
to  the  vegetable  offspring  of  a  genial  soil.  And  even  to  enjoy 
the  impression  they  are  adapted  to  excite,  a  person  needs  be  a 
genuine  lover  of  Nature  in  her  varying  moods,  and  have  an  eye 
for  the  shifting  lights  and  changeful  hues  which  relieve  the 
monotony  of  a  barren  landscape,  and  have  an  ear  for  the  mur- 
mur of  distant  waters,  the  hum  of  insects,  and  the  tremulous 
swell  or  louder  music  of  the  winds.  Poets,  anglers,  and 
geologists  are,  indeed,  the  only  people  to  hold  actusd  converse 
with  such  wild  scenes  as  are  described  in  the  following  lines. 


•«■*  Adown  the  irock-sUewed  dope 


I  fbaste^  and  seek  the  bosom  iof  the  Mooti 
SeiQve  me  wildly  spread.    Here  Spripg  leaves  not 
Her  emerald  mantle  on  the  vales^  her  breath 
XJpon  the  breeze  ;  but  all  the  seasons  pass 
In  sad  procession  o'er  the  changeless  earth. 
The  hills  arise  monotonous :  one  form 
They  wear ;  one  dreary  hue  is  on  them  all ; 
And  tlirottgh  the  faithless  dank  morass  below. 
The  sluggish  waters  creep.    Yet,  even  here 
The  voice  of  joy  vpsonnds  !     The  moorland  lark, 
:Sole  bird  fthat  breaks  th'  unnatural  repose. 
Springs  from  the  heathery  wild,  and  pajurs  a  lay 
Inspiring;  and  though  o'^  his  bveez^«svept  nest 
There  bends  no  cheerful  grass,  nor  in  the  gale 
Of  Summer  stoops  the  golden  corn,  he  owns 
The  influence  of  the  vernal  hour,  and  mak^s 
Heaven's  concave  echo  with  a  livelier  song 
Than  swelh  above  the  flowery  mead.    Behold 
How  swiftly  up  the  aerial  way  he  climbs, 
Nor  intermits  his  strain,  but  sings  and  mountSj 
Untired,  till  love  recall  him  to  the  breast 
Of  the  dark  Moor.'  •••<•• 

*  How  strasigely  son  yon  silent  slopes,  the  rocks 
Are  piled,  abd,  as  I  musing  Mray,  they  ta3ee 
Successive  forms  deceptive.     Sun,  and  shower, 
And  breeze,  and  storm,  and  haply  ancient  throes 
Of  this  our  mother  earth,  have  moulded  them 
lb  shapes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  thus  ; 
And  Fancnr,  all*creative,  musters  up 
Apt  sewibfances.     Up<m  the  very  edge 
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Of  yonder  cliffy  seem,  frownint?  o'er  the  vale, 

Time-hallowed  battlements  with  rugged  chasms 

Fearfully  yawning ;  and  upon  the  brow 

Of  yonder  dreary  hill  are  towers  sublime, 

Rifted  as  by  the  lightning-stroke,  or  struck 

By  war's  resistless  bolts.     The  mouldering  arch, — 

The  long-withdrawing  aisle, — the  shattered  shrine, — 

The  altar  gray  with  age, — the  sainted  niche, — 

The  choir,  breeze-swept,  where  once  the  solemn  hymn 

Upswelled, — the  tottering  column, — pile  on  pile 

Fantastic, — the  imagination  shapes 

Amid  these  wrecks  enormous.    But  'tis  o'er— 

The  dream  is  o'er,  and  reason  dissipates 

I'he  fair  illusions. 

*  Yet,  in  truth,  ye  wear, 
Rocks  of  the  desert,  forms  that  on  the  eye 
In  solemn  and  imposing  grandeur  rise ! 
And  even  now,  though  near,  the  mountain  seems 
Strewed  with  innumerous  fragments  ;  as  when  Fate 
Mysterious,  in  some  unexpected  hour, 
Inexorably  casts,  at  one  fell  blow. 
Fenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps.     O'er  all, 
The  rude  but  many-coloured  lichen  creeps ; 
And  on  the  airy  summit  of  yon  hill, 
Clasping  the  Tor*8  majestic  brow,  is  seen 
The  dark,  funereal  ivy  ;  cheerless  plant. 
Which  Death  and  Desolation  wreathe  around 
Their  haggard  brows  for  ever. 

«  'Tis  the  haunt, 
The  home  of  the  wild  bird.     That  savage  eye 
Which  makes  the  desert  tremble,  has  discerned 
Th'  intruder,  Man :  my  foot-fall  has  alarmed 
The  tyrant  Falcon.     Here,  the  free-born  bird, 
Jealous  of  liberty,  unused  to  fear 
The  arm  of  the  invader,  wheels  around 
His  native  cliff,  whence  from  the  topmost  crag 
Depends  his  nest ; — or  circles  the  old  Tor, 
Where  once  the  moorland  £agle  soared  sublime, 
Sole  monarch  of  the  forest.     Far  away 
Anon  with  lightning  wing  he  darts,  or  floats 
Poised  in  mid  air,  or,  with  triumphant  rush, 
Sweeps  by  his  enemy,  and  screaming  hoarse. 
Bursts  down  the  vale  indignant.' 

A  happier  subject  for  descriptive  poetry  could  hardly  be 
losen,  than  scenes  like  these;  and  it  is  in  the  depiction  of 
milar  landscapes,  that  tlie  Author  of  Waverley  so  particularly 
Lcels.  The  imagination  is  excited  by  those  very  qualities  of 
jundless  solitude  and  dread  monotony  thus  presented  to  it, 
^  which,  in  the  actual  survey,  ^the  eye  is  araioted  and  the 
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heart  oppressed.    The  tbeme,  however,  admits  of  strong  eoi 
trasts.     For  instance, 

*  But  hark  !  the  rush 
Of  torrents  I    Enter  here  ;  it  is  a  spot 
Almost  unknown,  untrod:  the  traveller 
Mnst  lurn  him  from  the  broad  and  beaten  track 
Of  men,  to  find  it.     Let  no  heedless  step 
Intrude  profanely  \ — let  the  worldling  rest 
In  his  own  noisy  world,  &r  off;  the  vale 
Is  not  for  him  ;  but  he  that  loves  to  pay 
His  silent  adorations  where,  supreme 
In  beauty.  Nature  sits,  may  spend  the  hour 
Of  holiest  rapture  here.     The  eternal  rocks, 
Up-piled  to  the  mid-skv,  come  sweeping  round 
Her  pious  votary ;  ami  she  has  hung 
With  green,  undying  wreathes  the  mountain-walls, 
And  sprinkled  them  with  mountain-flowers  that  bud 
And  bloom  inviolate.    So  high  tbejcliffs 
Ascend  into  the  sunny  air,  that  he 
Who  walks  below,  sees  heaven  its  azure  bend 
Above  him  like  a  dome.     The  turf  is  soft 
And  fair,  and  wears  an  eye-refresliipg  hue ; 
And  from  its  virgin  emerald  thickly  rise 
Bright  flowersin glorious  rivalry  ;  the, gay 
And  glossy  king-cup,  and  its  **  neighbour  .weet,'* 
The  daisy,  silver-ray'd ;  and,  blue  as  heaven, 
The  lowly  violet ;  and,  deeper  still 
Than  e'en  the  blue  of  ocean,  that  loved  child 
Of  spring-— the  harebell ;  all  as  exquisite 
As  beam,  breeze,  shower  could  mould  them.    He  who  treads 
The  vale,  oft  steps  aside,  lest  he  should  press, 
With  ruthless  foot,  where  forms  so  exquisite 
In  silent  loneliness  upspring.     The  sward 
Now  undulates — fair  verdant  billows,  raised 
Like  ocean's  when  the  spring^gale  kisses  it- 
No  more.     And  often  on  the  smiling  bank 
The  hawthorn  spreads  its  snowy  blossoms,  free 
From  human  grasp  rapacious ;  and  below. 
Amid  the  sunny  luxury  of  grass. 
Are  tufts  of  pale-eyed  primroses,  entwined 
With  many  a  bright-hued  flower  and  shrub  that  jicen^ 
The  all-voluptuous  air ;  but  chief  thine  own. 
Land  of  the  myrtle,  thine  own  lovely  birth. 
The  fragrant,  meek,*  n^rica. 

*  Through  the  vale, 
As  still  you  .stray  enraptured,  at  vour  foot. 
Cheering  the  pleasant  sod,  a  bunared  rills 
Warble  immortal  music    It  is  sweet. 
Most  aweeti  to  view  the  playful  brooklets  roll 
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Their  crystal  on» — each  on  his  way  adpwn 

The  valley'is  peaceful  slopes.    With  louder  rush 

And  deeper  melody,  a  torrent  flows 

Full  in  the  midst,  meandering,  as  if  loth 

To  quit  the  vale's  dear  bosom.     On  his  marge, 

I  mark  the  cheerful  bird  that  loves  the  stream, 

And  the  stream's  voice,  and  answers  in  like  strains, 

Murmuring  deliciously.     'Tis  fit  that  they 

Should  hold  communion :  other  company 

That  bird  seeks  not,  but  his  dear  mate,  that  now 

And  always  lists  the  song  of  both,  and  bujlds 

Her  nest  above  the  social  ^tream. 

«  And  here 
The  waters  sleep,  in  a  cool  lake,  where  f^lta 
The  shadow  of  each  cloud  tliat  sails  the  heaven ; 
And  in  it,  too,  the  tall  rock,  rising  near, 
From  base  to  brow  with  verdurous  tresses  decked, 
Is  clearly  pictured.     Nought  disturbs  the  qalm 
Of  the  fair  mirror,  biit  the  startling  rush 
Of  crimson-spotted  trout  to  seize  that  gay. 
Adventurous  voyager^  the  fly. 

*  An  oak. 
The  patriarch  of  the  vale,  bends  o'er  that  sheet 
Of  liquid  silver.    Haply  has  the  Spring 
With  silent  power  renewed  his  bud  and  leaf 
A  thousand  years  ;  yet,  still  he  lives,  and  owns 
Its  gentle  influence.     His  scalp  is  bald 
Through  age,  and  one  enormous  arm  is  stretched 
To  heaven,  scathed  by  the  lightning  stroke, — a  pale 
And  blighted  thing  amid  its  brethren  boughs 
So  green  and  vigorous ;  and  still  the  bird 
Builds  in  them, — 'tis  the  home  of  love,  the  seat 
Of  raptured  song.    There  is  no  tree  that  hath 
In  all  the  dale  such  majesty :  the  lake 
Reflects  it  proudly. 

*  But,  as  still  you  trace 
The  valley  to  its  head,  insensibly 
Its  matchless  beauty  fades,  and  soon  it  wears 
A  sterner  character.     The  king-cup,  bright 
In  glossy  gold,  the  daisy,  silver-rayed. 
And  sapphire-tinctured  violet,  and,  wreathed 
With  snow,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  harebell,  blue 
As  ocean,— ^11  are  vanished,  and  at  once, 
As  if  some  spell  had  cursed  the  ground*    The  roi^ka 
Terrific  rise,  clasping  a  rugged  dell ; 
And  into  it,  loud  thundering  o'er  the  steeps. 
The  mountain  rivers  rush.    A  lonely  place. 
Almost  unvisited  but  by  the  hawk ; 
And  'tis  a  habitation  fit  for  him 
Who  makeahieaven  one  v^st. solitude,  the  earth 
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Stii),  fearfully  still ;  beneath  whose  piercing  eye 
Cowers  close  the  lark,  and  in  deep  leafy  bower 
The  minstrel  of  the  bough*     No  voice  is  heard 
But  his  and  the  dark  raven's.     High  they  build 
Above  the  floods  tumultuous,  high  above 
The  roaring  waterfall.     No  human  foot 
Has  ever  climbed  that  chaos  vast  of  rocks. 
Rude  scattered,  as  if  earthquake  to  the  sky 
Had  flung  the  ancient  mountain,  and  had  strown 
The  shivered  relics,  thus  !     And  yet  the  eye 
Wanders  not  undelighted  o'er  these  wrecks 
Thrown  wildly  in  the  torrent's  foaming  bed  ; 
For  there  the  waters  take  unnumbered  forms 
Of  grandeur  and  of  loveliness. 

*  And  see 
The  evening  beam  has  gilded  all,— the  fair, 
The  great.     How  exquisite  the  view 
Of  the  calm  vale,  its  beauty  and  its  power, 
Touched  by  the  setting  ray.     Enlivening  gleams 
Of  sunshine  now  are  breaking  through  the  ranks 
Of  yon  old  foresters  below  ;  and  there 
The  cliiFs,  though  stern,  have  bathed  their  awful  brows 
In  the  full  flood  of  radiance.     E'en  the  moss 
That  fringes  them,  seems  gay  ;  the  ivy  smiles ; 
The  pensive  lichen  glows ;  and  each  wild  rill 
Leaps  sportive  in  the  beam.' 

Descriptive  poetry  too  of: en  palls  by  its  insipid  vagueness 
and  the  want  of  individuality  in  the  features  of  the  landscape. 
But  every  reader  of  i^enaine  taste  will  recognise  in  this  exqui- 
site sketch,  a  study  from  nature.  The  rock  reflected  in  the  lake 
^  — the  millenarian  oak, — the  hawk  soaring  over  the  waterfall, 
— the  evening  sun  darting  its  thwart  beams  through  the  old 
wood  below — all  are  portrayed  with  a  distinctness  which 
almost  rivals  the  pencil :  and  the  composition  and  grouping  are 
such  as  Turner  would  have  chosen.  Yet,  the  description  has 
nothing  of  that  stiff,  artificial  character  which  is  observable 
in  some  of  Leigh  Hunt's  finest  passages,  which  seem  trans- 
lated from  pictures,  rather  than  painted  from  nature.  We 
have  sometimes  fancied  that  we  could  detect  in  an  elaborate 
passage,  plagiarisms  of  this  kind  from  Claude  and  Poussin. 
But  after  all,  the  artist  and  the  poet  do  not  look  at  nature 
with  the  same  eyes,  and  some  of  the  most  picturesque  touches 
in  descriptive  verse  are  such  as  cannot  be  expressed  ou  the 
canvas.  The  '  verdant  billows,'  *  sunny  luxury  of  grass,'  the 
harebell,  of  deeper  hue  '  than  e'en  the  blue  of  ocean,'  the 
*  all-voluptuous  air,'  the  '  startling  rush  of  crimson-spotted 
'  trout/ — call  up  ideas  strictly  picturesque,  though  they  can- 
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not  be  embodied  in  picture.  The  laws  of  perspective  will  not 
admit  of  the  combination  of  the  grand  and  the  minute  which 
poetry  admits  of:  the  scale  cannot,  in  a  painting,  be  shifted 
at  pleasure  from  the  breadth  of  landscape  to  the  miniature 
portrait  of  a  flower.  Nor  could  the  idea  of  retirement  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  eye  by  any  positive  representation  of  stillness, 
so  effectively  as  it  is  conveyed  to  the  feelings  by  those  few 
words : 

— - « let  the  worldling  rest 
In  his  own  noisy  world — ^far  off/ 

The  artist,  however,  has  his  advantage  in  appealing  to  specta* 
tors,  who,  if  they  cannot  appreciate  his  composition,  can  at 
least  admire  his  colouring,  without  any  effort  of  mind  on  their 
part  analogous  to  that  which  was  required  in  producing  the 
picture.  Whereas  the  descriptive  poet  has  not  only  to  draw  ou 
the  fickle  attention  of  his  reader,  4!)ut  depends  for  success  on 
the  excitement  of  their  imagination;  nor  can  his  language  be 
intelligible  except  by  those  who  have  feelings  correspondent  to 
his  own.  To  enjoy  such  poetry,  there  must  be  a  willing  surren- 
der of  mind,  both  to  the  subject  and  the  writer,  something 
similar  to  what  would  be  required  to  receive  the  full  impression 
of  the  living  scene. 

What  we  think  and  feel  with  regard  to  Mr.  Carrington's 
present  production,  our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  infer  from 
the  remarks  which  it  has  suggested ;  and  how  far  it  Reserves 
the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  merits,  the  above  extracts 
will  enable  them  to  determine.  The  genuine  love  of  nature, 
the  poetical  fancy  and  feeling,  and  the  simplicity  of  character 
which  are  displayed  in  this  poem,  will  recommend  it  to  every 
reader  of  taste.  As  a  topographical  work,  the  volume,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  an  acquisition,  and  has  considerable 
merit.  Sylvanus  Urban  will  revel  in  the  notes ;  while  every 
true  Devonian  must  take  a  pride  in  having  the  Moor,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  almost  a  olbt  upon  Devonshire,  thus  rescued 
from  disgrace,  and  brought  under  poetical  cultivation.  We 
notice  with  sincere  pleasure  the  splendid  list  of  subscribers  to 
Mr.  Carrington's  volume,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  name  of 
the  King.  Surely  such  a  man  will  not  be  suffered  to  end  bis 
days  in  the  hard  drudgery  of  a  school.  Yet,  infinitely  better  i9 
it  that  he  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  than,  like  poor  Bums,  an 
exciseman. 
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Art.  VI.  T/ie  Cottage  BiUe  and  Family  Expositor  i  containiog  the 
Aathorised  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Williams.     VoU  I.  8vo.  pp.  10^.  London.  1825. 

npHE  Editor  of  this  work  has  very  laudably  taken  advantage 
-■•  of  the  demand  for  cheap  publications,  to  supply,  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  in  weekly  numbers,  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
for  the  use  of  Cottao^ers,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  de- 
finition, are  the  inhabitants  of  small  houses.  The  present 
Volume,  comprisyig  the  first  sixty-six  numbers,  concludes  with 
the  book  of  Job.  The  paper  and  type  are  gQod,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  is  very  respectable ;  but  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  letter  in  which  the  Notes  are  printed,  does  not  form 
part  of  its  recommendation  in  respect  to  aged  persons.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  Editor  has  executed  his  task,  in  the 
Volume  now  before  the  public,  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  the  office. 
Cottagers  are  not  the  only  class  of  readers  by  whom  this  edition 
of  the  Bible  will  be  found  useful :  it  is  well  adapted  to  assist 
every  class  of  the  community  in  obtaining  a  creditable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Sacred  {Scriptures,  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quently insufficiently  understood  for  want  of  such  means  of 
knowledge  as  this  Family  Expositor  supplies. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  judicious.  A  concise  exposition 
accompanies  the  text>  illustrative  of  the  subjects  oompri^ed  in 
each  chapter  or  paragraph  ;  and  on  obscure  and  difficult  pas- 
sages. Notes,  from  the  most  valuable  Biblical  Critics  and  Com- 
mentators, are  supplied  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Many  of  the 
inarginal  readings  and  references  of  the  Public  Version  have 
been  also  transferred  to  the  Notes-  To  each  book  is  prefixed 
an  account  of  its  Author,  and  of  its  design  and  contents. 
^:  The  topics  included  in  the  *  Introduction 'are  well  selected, 
and  the  remarks  af  the  Editor  on  the  genuineness,  authenticity^ 
and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  his  account  of  the 
jiJVuthorized  Version,  will  be  very  acceptable  to. bis  readers.  We 
•fwe  sorry,  however,  to  observe  one  or, two  instances  of  incau- 
tious statemen^>  Fpr  instance,  wh^u  treating  on  the  inspiratioc^  lof 
the  New  Testan]^ent,,the  Editor  says:  '  Thus  much  is.certaii|,,that 
^  the  writers  .themselves  clairn  ^  bivine  authprity  ;*  and  ^or  the 
proof  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  two,  p^sa£<^s 
of  the  New  Testament — Luke  i.  4.  Acts  i.  4  ;  in  neither  of  which 
is  any  claim  made  to  inspiration.  Again  ;  Mr.  Williams  states 
that  *  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  doubt  the  plenary  inspiration 
•  of  the  Evangelists  — who  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
'  tonguiBAy  and  with  miraculous  powers  to  heal  the  sick^  and  to 
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^  raise  the  dead/  Now,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  either 
Mark  or  Luke  was  endowed  with  those  powers,  the  manner  iti 
which  the  Author  of  the  Introduction  affirms  the  inspiration  qf 
their  gospels,  is  calculated  to  injure,  rather  than  to  benefit  the 
cause  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  serve.    We  question,  too,  the 

Jropriety  of  inserting  in  the  Notes>  any  passages  of  which  the 
Iditor  is  compelled  to  remark :  '  Those  who  can  read  such 

*  lines  without  horror,  must  surely  have  renounced  the  very 

*  name  of  Christianity/ 

Pre^xed  to  the  book  of  Numbers,  there  is  a  diagram  of  th^ 
Tabernacle  with  its  contents,  in  which  the  Most  Holy  Place  i« 
represented  as  being  East  of  the  Court  and  the  Holy  Places 
The  entrance  into  the  Court  was  from  the  East,  and  the  Tabev^ 
uacle  was  in  front  toward  the  West. 

The  faults  of  this  Work  are,  however,  very  few.  Its  excel- 
lencies are  numerous,  and  it  is  well  entitled  to  our  recommen* 
dation  as  a  valuable  and  useful  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures. 


Art*  VII.  The  Analytical  Pari  of  Principia  Hebraica.    By  Thoraai 
Keyworth,  pp.  liv.  151.  12mo.  Price  8s.  1825. 

€  pRlNCIPIA  HEBRAICA'    was  noticed  in  our  Tenth 
Volume.  The  publication  now  before  us  is  a  much  improved 
impression  of  that  work,  separate  from  the  grammar  which 
originally  accompanied  it.     In  this  new  edition,  which  contains 
a  compendium  and  a  key,  the  entire  Hebrew  text  of  which  the 
Analysis  is  explanatory,  is  printed  by  itself  without  remark, 
and  is  distributed  into  lessons,  comprising  examples  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  the  usage  of  servile  letters  and  points,  which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  corresponding  portions  of  tl)e  Analytical  part. 
These  short  lessons  are  followed  by  a  selection  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  words,  intended  to  familiarise  th&  learner  with 
the  pronunciation  and  forms  of  words ;  and  the  remaining  part 
of  the   compendium  includes  three  hundred  verses  from  the 
Psalms,  arranged  in  classes,  and  forming  a  series  of  connected 
gubjects.    The   second,  or  Analytical  part  of  the  work  is  i^ 
complete  and  very  minute  explanation  of  the  words,  vowels, 
and  various  forms  and  modifications  contained  in  the  compen- 
dium; the  whole  of  the  text  is  here  reprinted,  the  serviles  in 
hollow  characters,  and  the  places  of  the  dropped  radicals  sup- 
j^ied  by  small  letters,  accompanied  by  a  literal  interlineary 
version.     The  whole  work  may  be  used  with  any  grammar, 
and  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  every  stu- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  Language,  who  will  find  in  its  pages  the 
means  of  satisfying  himself  in  respect  to  almost  every  dmSculty 
which  may  occur  to  a  learner. 
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The  Author  has  constructed  his  Analysis  for  the  printed 
text^  and  recommends  the  student  (very  properly  we  think)  to 
pay  some  attention  to  it,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  affords  some  advantage  to  a  critical  reader.  Mr. 
Keyworth's  views  on  this  subject  are  very  sensibly  stated  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  his  preface. 

*  It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  give  some  attention  to  the  points, 
because  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  in  intercourse  with  Jews, 
who  pay  a  superstitious  regard  to  them  :  but  since  the  copies  of  the 
law  used  in  Jewish  synagogues  are  destitute  of  points  ;  (and  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  they  are  only  human  appendages  ;)  and  since  the 
formative  letters  are  by  the  punctuated  pronunciation  so  combined 
with  the  radical  ones,  that  the  root  is  often  lost  to  the  ear  ;  and  since 
afler  all,  they  afford  very  little  aid  in  understanding  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, and  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  Hebrew 
language  ; — it  seems  scarcely  worth  the  learner's  while  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  points.' 

Origen's  Hexapla  is  described  (pref.  p.  iv.)  as  a  copy  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  five  languages.  The  Hexapla  contained  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  text  in  Greek 
letters,  and  four  several  Greek  versions,  in  six  columns.  The 
iVierit  of  the  excellent  paradigms  in  Yeates's  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, belongs  to  Dr.  Ashworth,  who  compiled  them. 

The  work,  in  its  present  revised  and  improved  form,  is  J^till 
more  worthy  of  the  praise  which  we  awarded  to  the  former 
edition,  as  being  *  an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  of  distinguished  excellence  and  utility.' 


Art.  VIII,  Is  this  Religion  ?  or^  a  Page  from  the  Book  of  the 
World.  By  the  Author  of  «*  May  you  like  it."  Foolscap  Svo* 
pp.  296.    I'rice  7s.    London.     1826. 

"ITl^E  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  deem  the  raising  of  *  a  vio- 
^^    *  lent  cry  against  religious  instruction  in  the  form  of  a 

*  narrative/  as  a  mark  of  a  narrow  mind  and  a  proof  of  great  ig- 
norance. If  there  be  any  persons  who  would  involve  all  such 
works  in  a  sweeping  condemnation,  it  may  be  fair  to  remind 
them,  with  the  Author  of  the  present  Tale,  that  *  it  pleased 

*  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  often  to  deliver  iDstnic 

*  tion  in  some  simple  or  striking  narrative.'  The  abstract  law- 
fiilness  of  such  writing  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  deducible 
from  our  Lord's  example,  although  parables  and  apologues  can- 
not with  much  propriety  be  classed  with  novels  and  romances. 
But  we  should  rather  refer  to  the  works  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe, 
or,  in  our  own  times,  to -such  productions  as  "  Display,"  "  The 
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Fairchild  Family,"  and  "  Father  Clement,**  in  proof  that  fic- 
titious narrative  may  be  rendered  a  most  efficient  as  well  ^s  un- 
exceptionable vehicle  of  religious  instruction.    Stilly  works  like 
these  do  uot  class  with  that  very  amphibious  species  of  produc- 
tion—religious novels.     Admitting  both  the  lawfulness  and  the 
usefulness  of  narratives  which  have  for  their  object  to  illustrate 
and  inculcate  religious  truth,  it  is  still  a  question,  how  far  works 
adapted  to  excite  the  imagination  and  stimulate  the  sensibility^ 
far  more  than  they  instruct  or  inform  the  mind,  can  be  consi- 
dered as  wholesome  aliment.  And  this  inquiry  involves  another^ 
namely,  how  far  writers  possessed  of  this  seductive  faculty  may 
be  considered  as  the  best  r^li^ious  instructors  of  youth. 
.    The  appropriate  qualifications  of  the  writer  of  tales  and  thi$ 
religious  teacher  may  be  united  in  the  same  individual,  but  they 
are  assuredly  not  of  the  same  description.     A  teeming  fancy, 
a  powerful  imagination,  and  the  tact  requisite  to  seize  the  poinU 
of  character  that  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moral  painter, 
are  not  always  found  in  combination  with  a  sound  judgement 
and  correct  theological  views.     On  this  account,  we  conceive, 
we  are  warranted  in  looking  with  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  jealousy  on  this  class  of  professed  auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of . 
religion,  not  as  suspecting  the  purity  of  their  motives,  but  the 
quality  of  their  instructions.     When  the  Author  of  the  present 
Tale  declares  his  belief,  that,  '  if  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 

*  had  been  published  at  the  present  day,  it  would  have  been 
'  called  a  religious  novel,'  he  must  speak  in  jest.  Between  such 
allegories  and  the  works  of  our  religious  novelists,  there  is  not  a 
closer  resemblance  than  between  Esop's  Fables  and  Waverley, 
or  between  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Treraaine. 

We  must  frankly  admit,  that  we  opened  the  present  volume 
with  great  misgivings  ;  and  we  as  frankly  add,  that  we  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  at  finding  it  an  unexceptionable  as  well  as 
pleasing  and  instructive  tale.  The  grounds  of  our  misgiving 
were  these.    In  the  first  place,  the  Author  tells  us  in  the  .'  en- 

*  voy  '  or  epilogue,  that  he  must  say,  he  is  '  heartily  sick  of  the 

*  narrow  minds  and  the  weak  heads  '  he  meets  with  ;  that  he  is 
'  sick  of  their  ignorance,  their  unkind  prejudices,  their  display, 
'  their  insufferable  cant  ;*  and  with  this  feeling  he  undertook 
the  present  volume,  which  is  intended  to  counteract  the  mis- 
taken and  narrow  views  of  the  religionists  referred  to.  Now  a 
work,  to  the  composition  of  which  such  a  feeling  as  this  is 
brought,  would  bid  fair,  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a, very  candid 
and  amiable  man,  to  turn  out  a  satire  on  the  religious  World. 
The  vexatus  toties  which  inspired  the  Roman  censor,,  is  not  pre* 
cisely  the  sentiment  that  should  influence  the  Christian  moral- 
ist.   Our  Author  is*  we  imagine,  a  young  man,  and  if  he  be 
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atl^ddy  sick  of  ttte  world— of  the  Christian  world,  he  will  &at# 
nieed  of  patience  before  the  end  of  his  course^  should  it  be  ai^ 
long  as  his  friends  hope  it  will.    But  narrow  minds  and  weak 
b^adi^,  ignorance^  prejudice^  and  even  cant,  disgusting  as  they 
fltrie,  must  be  regarded   by  &  philanthropist  of  the  Christian 
trdhool  as  objects  of  commiseration.     One  of  the  most  pitiable 
beingis  in  existence  is  the  hypocrite.    Cant  and  display  do  not, 
however,  always  proceed  from  hypjocrisy,  but  from  defects  in 
education  or  a  physical  conti'action  and  littleness  of  mind, 
which  claim  our  forbearance  when  we  remember  who  mak-* 
^'th  ud  to  difft^r.     £vils  like  these  will  at  any  rate  not  yield  to 
rough  and  irritating  treatment,  to  the  caustic  of  satire  and  ridi- 
cule.   We  question  even  whether  tales  can  reach  the  case.  The 
iiixitableness  of  the  specific  certainly  depends  upon  the  end  it  is 
intended  to  answer,  whether  as  a  preventive  or  a  remedy.    We 
teke  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Writer  did 
not  contemplate  tvrorking  a  cure  upon  narrow  minds  and  weak 
heads,  so  much  as  the  counteracting  of  the  mischief  done  by 
such  persons  to  the  young  and  ingenuous.    We  certainly  think 
tfa^t  his  work  may  be  useful  in  this  respect, — especially  if  the 
application  of  his  remarks  and  descriptions  should  not  be  mis- 
taken.    In  a  general  way,  however,  we  question  whether  the 
iause  of  religion  is  to  be  effectually  served  by  the  dramatic  ex- 
))osure  of  hypocrisy.    There  is  an  old  custom  which  prevails  in 
kome  Popish  countries,  that  of  burning  Judas  Iscariot  once  a 
year,  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  Christian  zeal  the  populace 
execute  judgement  on  the  traitor's  effigy.     With  similar  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  religion  and  fervent  attachment  to  the  Saviour, 
Mr.  Listen  enacts  Maw-worm  to  crowded  houses,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  shews  tip  the  Covenanters  in  the  guise  of  Balfour  of 
Burley  and  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath.    That  there  have  been 
Maw-worms  and  Cramps^  who  will  deny?      The  professing 
^il^orld,  the  evangelical  world,  exhibits  too  many  *  sickening'  dis- 
plays of  human  folly  and  somethiitg  worse  than  folly, — ^but  were 
we  to  attempt  to  root  up  the  tares,  we  should  doubtless  run 
great  risk  ot  injuring  the  wheat  also.   We  are  contented,  there- 
rote,  to  leave  the  process  of  weeding  the  field,  chiefly  to  the 
#otld  tod  the  men  of  the  World,  ^ho  sometimes  take  this  me- 
thbd  of  shearing  thdif  teligion,  and  not  being  v^ry  nice  in  the 
&atte]^,  work  sotne  good  at  the  expense  of  no  small  ilnischief. 

But  \te  had  other  treasons  for  doubting  the  competency  of 
the  |)fei^eht  Writer  for  so  deliclite  a  task.  Upon  the  first 
VOllmie  of '  May  you  like  it,'  our  readers  may  recollect,  that  we 
lit^towed  a  t^arm  encomiutn ;  nor  are  we  disposed  either  to 
t^ualif^  blr  to  i^tfact  any  portion  6f  our  ptaise.*^     The  second 

*  Eclec«  Rev.  vol.  xvii.  p.  514. 
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f dkinie  disappointed  us,  not  frpta  any  inferiority  of  naerit,  fb¥ 
ft  is  perhaps  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  but  from  the  injudioioni^ 
character  of  some  of  the  tales,  and  the  positively  exceptionalbW 
nature  of  one  of  them.  Perhaps  we  did  wrong  in  passing  oye)f 
the  volume.  A  work  appeared  not  long  after,  under  the  title 
of  The  Human  Heart,  which  we  could  not  be  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting to  the  same  prolific  pen.  With  all  its  faults,  it  is  a' 
volume  that  few  writers,  even  in  this  a^e  of  tale-telling,  could' 
have  produced  ;  and  the  priefatory  letter  or  dedication,  which' 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  volume,  is  wprthy  of  the  Hograpner  of 
Charles  Spencer.  The  talent  for  description,  the  power  of 
imagination,  displayed  in  thes6  tales,  are  of  a  v6ry  superior 
order ;  and  had  the   application  of  the  Writer's  getiiu^  beetf 

guided  by  sound  discretion  and  correct  feeling,  we  should  havfe^ 
ad  the  pleasing  task  of  expressing  our  unqu^Kfifed  adi!nirationf 
of  his  production.  But,  owing  fo  a  Strang^  fatality  in  ^h^ 
choice  of  his  subjects,  and  a  ifiost  utiac6otintat)le  misappre'-' 
hensiori,  into  which  he  appears  to  hav6  fallen,  r^ipectih^  th6f 
t^ndeney  of  sCich  recitals,  "  The  Humah  Heart"  is  fit  dtSy  fohf 
the  dissecting-rooui. 

.  <,  My  illustrations,  I  fear,'  says  the  Writer,  *  have  oeen  too  gene« 
t:ally  of. a  dark  and  gloomy  character,  and  I  rather,  regret  it.  I  am. 
aware  that  I  shall  be  censured  on  this  account.  There  are  so  many 
persons  who  hold  that  maxim  of  what  I  must  call  morbid  feeling. 
*^  that  they  meet  with  too  much  of  the  dolorous  in  daily  li/e,  and 
therefore  cannot  bear  it  in  fiction."  It  seems  to  me,  thai  serious 
contemplations  are  good  for  man  in  such  a  world  as  we  inhabit.  Th^ 
thoughtful  man  who  hath  learned  to  Search  his  own  heart,  mus^  be 
accustomed  to  what  the  thoughtless  will  call  mournful  subject^ ;  bat 
I  do  hold  that  his  manly  familiarity  with  what  worldlings  deed  ter* 
rific,  will  beget  a  calm  and  steady  cheerfulness  in  him.' 

,  We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  this  paragraph  was  really 
intended  to  occupy  its  present  place  in  the  preface  to  such  a 
volume.  As  an  apology  fpr  the  mournful  character  of  Y6uhg'i 
Night  Thoughts,  or  Hervey's  Meditations,  the  remark  would 
have  been  most  apposite,  that  serious  contemplations  are  good 
fbr  man.  But  what  will  the  reader  think  when  we  ihfornt  hibii 
that  the  subject  of  the  very  first  contemplation  which  is  to 
beget  in  the  mind  this  calm  and  steady  cheerfulness,  is  a  Alui*- 
derer*s  death-bed ;  that  of  the  Second,  the  well  known  storj^ 
df  Colonel  Kirk's  refined  and  infernal  ctuelly  to  a  yourig  Wor 
lUan  whose  brother  was  doomed  to  execution ;  that  a  ttiiixi 
story  is  that  of  a  father  who  struck  his  only  son  ahd  h^ir  a  bI64^ 
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tuim  of  six  men,-^portraits.     In  the  second,  we  have  another 
tianging-scene  still  more  minutely  horrible.     There  are   other 
pictures — not  less  '  terrific/  shall  we  say  ?     We  must  rather 
terra  them  disgusting  and  revolting.     To  talk  of  a  manly  fami- 
liarity with  such  subjects  as  tending  to  beget  a  calm   and 
steady  cheerfulness,  is  worse  than  absurd.     We  might  just  as 
reasonably  prescribe  an  attendance  in  front  of  the  Debtor's- 
door.  Old  Bailey,  on  certain  days,  and  a  frequenting  of  Sur- 
geon's Hall,  as  a  specific  against  melancholy.     We  do  not  wish 
to  indulge  in  any  uncharitable  surmises,  but  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  an  individual  who  had  not  himself  a  penchant  for 
such  exhibitions,  would  wantonly  have  inflicted  these  recitals 
upon  his  readers.     A  manly  familiarity  with  such  horrors^  how- 
ever, forms  no  part  of  our  system  of  manly  education.     What 
then  shall  we  say  to  familiarizing  female  readers  with  such  de- 
tails ?   We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Author  of  "  The  Human 
Heart'' expected  that  his  work  would  f)nd  its  way  into  their 
hands  ;  but  how  could  he  think  that  any  woman  of  sensibility 
and  purity  of  mind  would  be  either  pleased  or  benefited  by 
having  such  hideous  and  polluting  images  called  up  before 
her?     Are  rape  and  lust,  murder  and   idiocy,  the   ideas  on 
which  it  is  '  good'  for  them  to  dwell  ?    We  profess  that  we 
consider  the  second  tale  as  little  better  than  a  moral  outrage ; 
and  the  effect  which  we  have  known  produced  by  the  perusal, 
ijs  such  as  we  feel  persuaded  the  Writer  would  regret  having 
occasioned.     We  speak  now  of  the  horrors  of  the  tale.     Its 
moral  tendency,  however,  we  think  decidedly  bad.     True  it  is, 
that  the  phraseology  is  unceptionable  ;  nor  would  we  wish  to 
cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  either  the  purity  of  the  Writer's 
mind  or  the  innocence  of  his  intention.    We  give  him  entire 
credit  for  being  a  man  of  even  a  virtuous  delicacy  ;  and  if  «o, 
let  him  ask  himself  whether  such  tales  as  *  the  LucreceW 
'  France'  and  *  Thou  shalt  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come,' 
are  fit,  from  their  very  subject,  however  treated,  for  the  perusal 
of  our  wives,  and  sisters,  and  daughters?     It  is  not  enough 
that,  in  a  work  of  imagination,  there  is  no  attempt  to  sap  the 
principles  of  virtue,  or  that  it  contains  no  language  that  shall 
call  up  a  blush  :  if,  while  professedly  holding  out  a  moral  les- 
son, it  introduces  the  mind  to  scenes  which  cannot  be  thought 
of  without  a  sense  of  shame,  to  images  of  vice  and  horror 
which,  though  veiled,  are  still  obscene  and  ghastly, — though 
the  recital  may  not  corrupt,  it  pollutes  the  mind,  inflicts  a  stain, 
upon  the  fancy,  and  violates  the  purity  of  thought. 

As  to  the  Son  and  Heir,  we  have  read  the  tale  once,  but 
should  not  choose  to  put  ourselves  to  the  pain  of  a  second. 
penisaL    Could  we  conceive  that  it  would  answer  any  good 
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moral  purpose,  we  would  forgive  the  Writer  for  the  execrable 
cleverness  with  which  he  succeeded  in  harrowing  up  our  feel- 
ings ;  we  could  forgive  him,  however,  only  on  the  presumption 
that,  when  he  wrote  it,  he  was  not,  could  not  be  a  father. 

Possibly,  these  remarks  may  be  set  down  by  the  Writer  to 
the  account  of  morbid  feeling  on  our  part ;  and  he  may  sup- 
pose that  we  hold  the  maxim,  that  real  life  abounds  too  much 
with  the  dolorous  to  admit  of  its  being  pleasing  in  fiction* 
We  are  prepared  to  contend,  however,  that  the  state  of  mind 
which  disposes  persons  to  revel  in  fictitious  sorrows,  and  to 
dwell  with  exquisitely  pleasing  pain  on  images  of  terror  and 
woe,  is  far  more  entitled  to  the  character  of  morbid  feeling. 
That  pity  and  terror  are  sources  of  pleasure,  that  the  gentfe 
agitations  produced  by  these  elements  of  tragic  poetry,  when 
blended  with  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  due  proportion,  are 
delightful  emotions,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  deny.  Any 
thing  which  raises  the  tender  affections,  though  painful  in 
itself,  becomes  productive  of  delight.  But  there  is  a  point 
at  which  tragedy  ceases  to  please,  and  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing takes  place,  fatal  to  the  design  of  the  poet.  Let  there 
be  too  strong  an  infusion  of  the  sad  or  the  terrible,  and 
the  charm  is  marred  by  the  excess  of  the  ingredient.  Shaks- 
peare  himself  has  erred  in  this  respect,  but  his  deepest 
tragedies  are  not  the  most  affecting.  In  that  most  disgusting 
burlesque  upon  Tragedy,  entitled  Titus  Andronicus,  the  evi- 
dent work  of  some  bungling  or  malicious  imitator  of  Shaks- 
peare,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  any 
edition  of  his  works, — horrors  are  served  up  neat,  and  the  only 
emotions  excited  are  consequently  those  of  loathing  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  Writer.  No  man  of  either  taste  or  refinement 
could  ever  receive  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  that  vile  pro- 
duction. 

Too  great  an  indulgence,  however,  in  those  pleasures  oJF 
taste  which  tragic  recitals  are  adapted  to  impart,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  a  decidedly  prejudicial  infiuence  on  the  mind! 
The  effect  of  novel-reading  is  more  deleterious  than  that  o( 
poetry,  because  the  excitement  is  in  general  more  powerful ; 
and  the  novelist  relies  more  simply  on  the  passion  of  curiosity 
for  producing  gratification,  than  the  poet  does,  who  seeks  tq 
please  by  more  refined  means.  The  consequence  is,  that  by 
the  practice  of  novel-reading,  the  imagination  becomes  dis- 
eased, as  the  effect  of  an  unnatural  excitement  which,  not  being 
carried  off  by  any  correspondent  exertion  of  a  practical  kinc^ 
is  thrown  back  as  it  were  on  itself.  In  real  life,  the  mind 
becomes  strengthened  by  being  accustomed  to  the  contem- 
plation of  danger  and  suffering.    In  other  words,  fear  and  pity 
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are  lessened  and  become  weaker  in  our  minds,  in  proportion  a» 
we  learn  to  govern  and  suppress  imagination  in  encounteriii^ 
danger  and   relieving  misery.     Indefinite  objects  excite  the 
strongest  emotions*  because  they  are  viewed  through   the  me- 
dium of  imagination ;   but  let  us  become  acquainted  with  their 
true  shape  and  nature,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  how  they 
affected  us  so  powerfully.    But  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  influence  of  real  sorrows,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  imaginary  ones.    The  mind  is  not  strength- 
ened by  being  made  to  feel,  but  by  the  exertion  requisite  to 
^ubdue  and  govern  feeling.    Bishop   Butler  has  a   striking 
passage  bearing  on  this  subject.     '  As  habits  belonging  to  the 
*  body  are  produced  by  external  acts,  so,^  remarks  the  learned 
Prelate,  *  habits  of  the  mind  are  produced  by  the  exertion  of 
inward  practical  principles ;  that  is,  by  carrying  them  into 
act ;    the  principles  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  justice,  and 

charity Resolutions   to  do  well  are  properly  acts.     But 

going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking 
well,  and  drawing Jine^ pictures  of  it, — tliis  is  so  far  from  ne- 
cessarily or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a  habit  of  it  in  him 
who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may  harden/  the  mind  in  a 
poptrary  course,  and  form  a  habit  of  insensibility  to  all  moral 
considerations.     For,  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits,  passive 
impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker.    Thoughts,  by 
often  passing  through  the  mind,  are  felt  less  sensibly.     Being 
accustomed  to   danger,  begets  intrepidity;  that  is,   lessens 
fear;  to  distress,  lessens  pity  ;   to  instances  of  othei^'s   mor- 
tality, lessens  the  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own.     And 
from  these  two  observations  taken   together,  that  practical 
habits  are  formed  and  strengthened  by  repeated  acts,  and  that 
passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us ; 
it  must  follow,  that  active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming 
and  strengthening  by  a  course  of  acting  upon  such  and  such 
motives  and  excitements,  while  these  motives  and  excite- 
ments themselves  are,  by   proportionate  degrees,  growing 
less  sensible.     And  experience  confirms  this ;  for  active  prio* 
ciples,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  less  lively  in  perception 
than  they  were,  are  found   to   be  somehow   wrought  more 
thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  character,  and  become  more 
effectual  in  influencing  our  practice.     Perception  of  distress 
in   others  is  a  natural   excitement,   passively  to   pity,  and 
actively  to  relieve  it ;   but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to, 
inquire  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he  cannot  but 
gi-ow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the  various  miserieff 
of  life  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted,  when  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  passion,  but 
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^  as  a  practical  principle  of  actioiu  will  strengthen ;  an4  5vjbi)e 
'  be  passively  compassionates  the  distressed  less, .  he  will  ac- 
*  Quire  a  greater  aptitude  actively  to  assist  and  befrieud  tbe^a*' 
— In  die  mind  of  the  novel-reader,  a  totally  different,  not  to 
say  opposite  result  takes  place,  as  the  effect  of  being  accus- 
tomed to  receive  impressions  which  induce  no  practical  ^;K§r- 
tion.  The  principle  of  benevolence  is  weakened  by  the  habit 
of  contemplating  scenes  of  distress  and  objects  of  pity,  3^beii 
no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  that  principle* 
At  the  same  time,  while  an  insensibility  to  moral  considerar 
tions  is  thus  produced,  the  mind,  accustomed  to  cherish  and 
yield  to  the  emotions  which  are  produced  by  such  impressionjai* 
instead  of  acting  upon  the  excitement,  and  learning  to  resist 
their  influence  on  the  imagination,  becomes  in  time  the  victiio 
of  a  morbid  sensibility,  and  is  less  able  to  cope  with  thej  real 
sorrows  of  life. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  and  from  the  conviction  that,  by  the 
sorrows  of  imagination,  neither  is  the  mind  strengthened  nor 
the  heart  bettered,  we  deprecate  such  works  as  aim  at  harrowr 
ing  up  the  feelings,  and  familiarizing  the  thoughts  with  ierrifio 
and  tragical  subjects.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
remark,  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  such  sources  is  in  part 
attributable  to  a  secret  comparison  of  the  danger  or  suffering 
of  others  with  our  own  ease  or  security, — according  to  the 
well-known  sentiment  of  the  philosophical  poet, 

^  SuatfCf  mari  magno  turbantibus  cequora  ventis, 
E  terr^  magnum  aUerius  tpectare  laborem  ; 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  estjucunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipse  mails  careas  quia  cernere  suave  est ;' 

as  the  pleasure  is,  so  far,  of  a  selfish  character,  so,  its  ten- 
dency must  be  to  foster  selfishness.  Accordingly,  though  the 
writers  and  readers  of  pathetic  novels  may  be  persons  of  much 
sensibility,  they  do  not  in  general  rank  among  the  foremost  in 
works  of  benevolence  ;  nor  is  the  poet  always  fpund  a  practi- 
cal philanthropist.  The  unfeeling  and  unnatural  character  qt 
the  sentimental  Sterne  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  The  Author 
of  Childe  Harold  presents  another  frightful  specimen  of  a  npian 
of  sentiment,  devoid  of  feeling,  of  sensibility,  but  with  para- 
ly;sed  affections,  a  man  whose  imagination  bad  (eaten  out  Us 
heart.  In  a  mind  that  is  under  the  softening  and  regulating 
in^uence  of  true  piety,  no  such  disastrous  effect  as  this  f^ifl 
^osue  from  the  indulgence  of  the  imagination ;  but  we  think 
tl^at  experience  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that,  as  the 
^ing  conversant  with  the  dark  .pictures  and  tragical  catas- 
t]^phe  of  fiction  has  no  tendency  to  prepare  the  znmd  to  mcfet 
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with  cheerfulness  or  to  endure  with  fortitude  the  tiials  of  life, 
80,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  real  sorrows  and  sufTeringsv 
and  the  habit  of  contemplating  them  with  the  feeling  of  active 
benevolence,  will  generally  produce  a  distaste  for  the  pathetic 
details  of  the  novelist.  We  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  of 
Howard  weeping  ovef-a  novel,  or  of  Mrs.  Fry  melted  to  tears 
by  a  tragedy  or  a  tale.  There  may  be  persons,  then,  who 
'  meet  with  too  much  of  the  dolorous'  in  the  walks  of  daily 
life,  to  relish  or  bear  with  it  in  fiction,  yet,  against  whom  the 
charge  of  morbid  feeling  cannot  be  brought*  The  fact  is, 
that  their  affections  being  in  full  play,  the  action  of  the 
imagination  is  diminished  ;  whereas,  m  the  sentimentalist,  all 
the  energy  of  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  determined  to  that 
faculty,  and  the  action  of  the  affections  is  rendered  languid. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  imagination 
needs  a  stimulus,  and  in  which  'the  gentle  excitement  of  the 
emotions  of  pity,  terror,  or  melancholy  by  means  of  works  of 
taste,  may  be  innocent  and  even  beneficial.  But  then  let  not 
the  poet  or  the  writer  of  fiction  mistake  his  office  and  his 
proper  business.  Let  him  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity 
of  conveying  moral  instruction.;  but  moral  discipline  is  not  to 
be  learned  in  his  school.  To  expect  that  a  familiarity  with 
gibbets  and  death-beds  in  either  poetry  or  prose,  will  conduce 
to  the  promotion  of  benevolence,  of  fortitude,  or  of  pioiis  prin- 
ciple, IS  just  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  imagine,  that  a 
Eoring  over  stones  of  ghosts  and  goblnis  has  a  tendency  to 
eget  courage,  and  that  a  familiarity  with  ideal  objects  of 
terror  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  passion  of  fear. 

These  remarks  cannot  be  considered  as  uncalled  for,  when  a 
writer  of  talent  and  influence  is  found  advancing  in  defence  of 
a  voltime  like  the  one  which  has  occasioned  these  animadver- 
sions, an  hypothesis  so  extremely  erroneous.  If  we  have 
spoken  strongly,  it  has  been  because  we  feel  the  subject  highly 
important,  ana  because  we  regret  that  an  error  of  judgement 
should  have  induced  a  writer  of  true  geiuus,  upright  motives, 
and  amiable  character,  to  put  forth  a  volume  which  we  think 
he  will  hereafter  deplore  having  published.  Not  that  it  contains, 
80  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  exceptionable  sentiment,  except  the 
one  which  we  are  combating;  parts  of  the  volume  are  both 
highly  interesting  and  instructive ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we  could 
not  conscientiously  or  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  present  volume  has  been  written  under  a  more  auspicious 
influence,  and  is  such  as  the  Author  might  with  pride  and 
pieasure  inscribe  to  the  dearest  object  of  his  affections.  The 
tale  is  pathetic  without  being  horrible.  The  feelings  of  the 
reader  are  interested  without  being  tortured,  and  the  imitgiiui-' 
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tion  is  fioothed,  while  it  is  excited  by  the  hnao^s  presented  to 
It.  Maria  Graham,  the  mother  of  the  hero,  is  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  a  rich  grocer;  she  has  just  returned  from  a  first- 
rate  boarding-school,  ^n25Af(/. 

<  *'  I'm  come  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  you,  niece,*'  said 
old  Mrs.  Allan,  as  she  entered  the  elegant  apartment  which  had  been 
set  apaict  and  fiimished  expressly  for  Maria.  **  Can  you  give  me 
half  an  hour?'' 

*  <<  Oh  !  yes,  dear  ma'am,"  replied  the  affected  girl,  rising  from 
her  harp  with  a  gracious  smile  :  and  then,  having  closed  her  music 
book  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  regretting  the  necessity  which  called  her 
away,  sh^  came  forward  and  offered  her  aunt  a  chair.  **  But  perhaps 
-you  would  prefer  the  sofa/'  she  exclaimed,  tenderly  -  and  as  the  old 
lady  was  about  to  seat  herself,  she  dragged  her  off  to  a  long  low  sofa, 
ana  there  sat  down  beside  her. 

*  **  If  I  sit  here,  child,"  said  her  aunt,  **  I  must  trouble  yau  to 
shut  down  that  window,  for  t  can't  bear  a  draught ;  and  do  pray  take 
away  that  bough-pot  from  under  my  nose,  or  those  sickly  flowers  wifl 
make  me  feel  quite  faintish.*' 

*  Maria  closed  the  window,  and  removed  the  flowers  immediately^ 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  sitting  down  again,  took  her  aunt's  hand 
within  her  own,  and  looked  up  silently  into  her  face. 

*  **  You  know,  Maria,"  the  old  woman  began,  *•  or  if  you  don't,  I 
do,  that  you  are  my  godchild ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  ask  of 
you  what  you  know  of  your  Bible  ?  if  you  have  sought  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit  ?  For,  as  our  catechism 
has  it,  *  thou  art  not  able  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
to  serve  him,  without  his  special  grace,  which  thou  must  learn  at  afi 
times  to  call  for  by  diligent  prayer."  ' 

*  Before  Mrs.  Allan  could  finish  what  she  had  to  say,  the  impatient 
girl  had  sprung  up,  her  countenance  brightening  with  significant 
smiles.  **  Wait,  wait  a  moment — don't  say  a  word  till  1  come  to  you, 
my  dearest  aunt ;"  and  while  speaking,  she  drew  open  a  deep  drawer 
In  a  cabinet  of  polished  satin-wood :  *'  Here  I"  she  cried,  flingmg  down 
a  set  of  thick  volumes,  bound  in  purple  morocco,  .upon  the  table.  She 
opened  one  of  them,  shewing  psiges  closely  written  from  top  to  bottom: 
**  Here,  judge  for  yourself!  tnpse  are  my  religious  exercbes,  my  iSun- 
day  themes !  Pear  Miss  Honeywood  has  added  a  few  remarks  to 
each  volume  I  Religion  was  not  neglected  at  Hanbury-house.  We 
knade  notes  in  church  on  the  sermon — ^here  are  some  of  mine."— -And 
she  slowly  turned  over  a  few  pages,  reading  all  the  while  audibly  to 
herself.  "  Oh !  but  let  me  see ;  you'll  wish  to  look  into  this  volume — 
the  third ;  no,  the  fourth— on  confirmation !  Here  it  begins, '  Theme 
the  first.'  **  Then,  again,  ^he  suddenly  interrupted  herself.  *'  I  do 
not  know  if  I  ever  told  you  that  1  was  confirmed  last  half.  We  all 
went  (we  elder  ones,  I  mean)  to  church,  dressed  in  pure  spotless 
white — so  elegant !  white  pelisses,  and  long  white  veils !  Miss  Honey- 
wood  lent  me  her  best  veil,  which  came  to  my  knees— -I  was  always 
her  favourite  f 
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*  Poor  Mrs.  Allan  was  quite  confounded*  She  had  half  expected 
haughtiness,  contempt,  carelessness  in  the  answers  of  her  niece  to  hef 
questions ;  but  this  eager  readiness,  this  joyful  anxiety  to  shew  forth 
all  her  religious  acquirements,  overwhelmed  her.  To  every  thing  she 
said,  her  niece  bowed  assent,  and  then  turned  to  some  part  of  her 
morocco  volumes ;  and  read  aloud,  in  a  theatrical  manner,  the  £ne 
'flimsy  sentences  ,  full  of  sounding  words,  under  which  the  sense  was 
80  smothered,  that  the  old  lady  gave  up  the  search  for  sense  as  hope- 
less ;  and  shaking  her  head,  rose  up  from  the  sofa,  and  abruptly  quit- 
ted the  apartment.* 

Soon  after  this,  Maria  loses  both  her  parents.  On  his  death- 
bed, Mr.  Graham  is  visited  by  the  curate,  a  Mr.  Temple  ;  but 
the  interview  appears  to  have  so  depressing  an  effect  upon  his 
spirits,  that  Maria  determines  clandestinely  to  prevent  bis  seeing 
her  father  again.     She  too  fatally  succeeds. 

<  He  looked  in  his  daughter's  face,  sorronvfully,  and  yet  sternly ; 
and  said,  **  Maria,  why  have  you  done  this  ?'* 

*  "  Done  what  V  she  exclaimed,  astonished. 

*  **  Don't  interrupt  me,  child,'*  he  said  :  **  i/ou  know  what  you 
have  done.  I  suspected  something  of  the  sort,  and  I  am  now  con- 
vinced by  the  confusion,  and  (I  am  sorry  to  say  it)  the  lies  of  that 
girl,  she  has  been  told  to  keep  back  the  truth  ?  and  by  whom,  Maria  ? 
lou  can  answer  that — you  saw  me  wretched — you  knew  that  I  ear- 
nestly desired  to  see  him,  and  you  have  kept  back  Mr.  Temple.  You 
have  sent  him  away — ^you  have  been  helping  to  ruin  your  father's 
soul.  When  the  doctor  came  to  attend  to  my  body's  health,  you 
could  let  him  come  up ;  but  you  care  not  to  let  my  soul  perish.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  Do  you  expect  that  I  shall  ever  leave  this  bed  again  till  they 
carry  out  my  body  to  bury  it  ?  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  com- 
fort ?  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  find  no  comfort  even  in  you,  my  poor 
child,  dearly  as  I  love  you ;  and  certainly  not  in  my  money  :  no,  not 
in  any  thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  have  been  looking  higher 
lately ;  groping^  I  should  say,  for  I'm  almost  in  the  dark.  I  wish 
some  one  to  come  and  tell  me  the  plain  truth,  as  it  is  in  God's  Bible, 
for  I'm  but  a  poor  Bible  scholar." 

<  Maria  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
bands,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

*  "  Tell  me,  Maria,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause:  "  come 
nearer  to  me,  child,  and  tell  me  what  reason  you  had  tor  sending  Mr. 
Temple  away." 

*  Maria  scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  for  she  was  apt,  as  many  of  os 
are,  to  act  without  thought.  She  murmured  something  about  her 
father's  spirits,  and  her  fears  that  Mr.  Temple  had  been  alarming 
him  as  to  the  state  of  his  soul.  She  knew  that  he  had  spoken  in  a 
very  strange  manner  to  other  persons  (she  said  '^  persons,"  tboueh 
Mrs.  Andrews  was  the  only  person  she  could  have  mentioned).  HiB 
was  certainly  very  mild,  in  his  usual  manner,  but — 

'  "  You  have  said  enough,  Maria !"  exclaimed  her  father-  **  I  sec 
^hat  the  best  excuse  which  I  can  make  for  you  is,  that  yoii  h'ave.lfeeb 
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enielly  thoughtless.  How  unjust  IgDorance  and  prejudice  cau  make 
us  !  But  allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  /  am  the  best  judge  on  thin 
subject.  I  am  in  low  spirits.  I  have  many  fears  about  my  salvation, 
and  these  fears  have  worn  a  more  distinct  reality  since  I  have  con- 
versed with  Mr.  Temple.  He  told  me  much  to  alarm  me ;  but  he 
told  me  what  I  felt  to  be  the  plain  truth;  and  he  told- me  in  the 
kindest  manner,  speaking  as  a  person  subject  to  the  same  fears.  Nor 
did  he  speak  to  me  alone  of  the  justice  of  the  God  whom  I  had 
offended.  He  told  me  of  the  mercies  of  the  Saviour  who  had  died 
for  me.  He  only  shewed  me  my  lost  state,  that  he  might  teach  me 
to  prize  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  to  seek  it  in 
the  right  way." 

' »«  But,  my  dear  father,**  replied  Maria*  "  surely  he  could  not  say 
you  were  in  a  lost  state  ?  I  really  cannot  imagine  what  sins  he  could 
find  in  you.  You  have  lived  a  long  life,  and  you  have  been  univer-: 
sally  respected.  You  have  been  a  good  husband — the  kindest  of  fa- 
thers— an  excellent  master — a  friendly  neighbour — a  loyal  subject : 
you  have  been  a  regular  attendant  at  church — ^you  have  been  very 
kind  to  the  poor — you  are  no  drunkard " 

*  "  Stop !"  cried  her  father,  who  had  several  times  been  about  to 
interrupt  her.  **  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  Maria,  unless  you 
would  be  cruel  enough  to  put  the  words  of  the  impious  Pharisee  into 
my  mouth,  and  say  for  roe,  *  I  thank  God  I  am  not  as  other  men  are : 
I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  alms  of  all  that  I  possess.' — A  death- 
bed is  not  quite  the  place  upon  which  a  man  should  make  out  the  list 
of  his  poor  virtues  among  his  fellows.  You  had  better  ask  me  how 
long  they  shall  make  my  coffin. — You  had  better  fall  down  on  your 
knees  and  pray  for  my  soul  with  me.  No,  no,  my  poor  child !  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  harsh  with  you ;  but  tell  me,  if  you  can,  whether  this 
character  among  men  will  save  me  in  heaven  ?"  ' 

#  «  4F  4it  # 

^  Some  characters  would  have  been  cut  to  the  heart,  not  only  at 
hearing  such  solemn  reproaches  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  father,  but 
by  the  consciousness  that  those  reproaches  were  deserved ;  and  for  a 
short  time  Maria  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  contrition,  and 
determined  to  confess  her  meanness  to  Mr.  Temple,  and  implore  his- 
forgiveness  and  advice :  but  when  she  lefl  her  father's  chamber,  the 
serious  impressions  she  had  received  were  soon  effaced  from  her 
heart ;  and  she  began  to  feel  that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  to 
expose  herself  by  such  *  a  needless  confession.'  She  wrote,  however, 
a  very  polite  note  to  Mr.  Temple,  and  requested  him  to  continue  hia^ 
If  ind  attentions  to  her  father;  and  she  dwelt  in  very  flatten'ng  Ian* 
guage  on  the  satisfaction^  the  comfort  which  her  father  had  experi- 
enced from  his  instructions,  and  subscribed  herself,  '  hjs  most  grate- 
ful and  respectful  servant.' 

.  *  •*  And  now,"  she  thought  vyithin  herself,  '*  I  might  as  well  just 
caution  my  father  against  saying  that  I  have  in  any  way  prevented 
his  seeing  so  much  as  he  wished  of  Mr.  Temple."  She  stole  up 
lightly  to  her  father's  chamber,  andj^  drawing  aside  the  closed  cur- 
tains, was  beginning  to  speak,  when  suddenly  her  soft  and  guarded 

2  P2 
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words  wore  turned  to  shrieks.-^  Her  father  was  dead.  The  exertkm 
and  agitation  o^  his  late  interview  with  Maria  had  proved  too  moch 
for  his  sinking  strength ;  and  Jenny  (whom  his  daughter  had  aumr 
moned  to  supply  her  place  daring  lier  short  absence)  having,  as  she 
afterwards  expressed  herself,  just  stepped  out  before  Maria  entered, 
he  had  expired  alone  and  unsupported.'  pp.  80 — ^9- 

Miss  Graham,  the  wealthy  heiress,  after  a  serious  illneas* 
retires  to  Sidoiouth  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  becomes 
a  regular  attendant  on  an  evangelical  ministry.  The  preaching 
of  Mr.  Godfrey  at  length  is  discovered  to  be  '  too  cold«  too 
^  tame^  not  spiritual  enough  ;'  but  she  is  much  taken  with  the 
oratory  of  a  Mr.  Cramp,  and  becomes  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate  in  the  parish  in  which  he  preaches.  Here  she  forms  an 
acq^uaintance  with  a  Lady  Elizabeth  Montagu,  which  leads  to 
an  introduction  to  her  son,  and  the  rich  grocer's  heiress  be- 
comes the  lady  of  the  young  baronet.  Their  son,  Augustine, 
is  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Mr.  Cramp  is  of  course  his  domestic 
tutor,  towards  whom  the  poor  youth's  feelings  are  described  as 
strangely  compounded  of  dislike  and  reverence.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  is  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Imper* 
ceptibly,  in  spite  of  all  the  pi^cepts  of  his  mother  and  Mr. 
Cramp  and  his  own  good  resolutions,  tlie  young  ffeshmaa  is 
initiated  into  habits  of  dissipation. 

<  When  Augustine  entered  his  own  room,  he  threw  himself  down  op 
the  sofa,  heartily  vexed<  with  himseltl  He  felt  as  if  he  bad  been 
committing  a  heinous  crime  :  biU  he  could  not  think — his  ideas  were. 
ail  confused.  It  was  iiis  custom  to  read  a  chapter  in  his  Greek 
testament  every  night  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  he  took  up  the 
book  as  usual :  but  the  letters  swam  before  his  eyes,  and  he  dropped 
asleep  before  he  had  read  a  verse.  The  loud  chimes  of  St.  Mary's 
clock,  striking  three,  aroused  him.  He  gave  up  all  thought  of 
reading,  and  kneeled  down  to  pray ;  but  agam  found  himself  falling 
asleep.  He  rose  up,  made  an  effort  to  put  out  his  candle  safely,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  in  bed,  dreaming  that  he  saw  his  mother  and 
Mr.  Cramp  sitting  at  a  card-table,  with  a  bowl  of  bishop  be&re 
them;  the  former  shuffling  the  cards,  while  his  tutor  filled  two  large 
tumblers  with  the  steaming  wine.  His  father  was  sitting  with  a 
guitar  in  his  hand,  singing  very  affectedly.  Suddenly  they  all  turned 
to  him  with  firowning  mces ;  and  his  mother  and  tutor  began  to  up- 
braid  him  loudly  with  some  terrible  sin.  He  asked  in  vain  for  an 
explanation,  till  Mr.  Cramp  at  last  fished  up  his  hyam-book  firom  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl. 

<  Augustine  lay  in  a  restless  state  all  the  night,  for  he  had  never 
drank  so  much  wine  in  his  life  before.  He  woke  early^  and  threw 
open  his  window  to  breathe  more  freely.  All  the  time  he  was  dres- 
sme  he  felt  very  wretched,  and  was  not  at  all  satisfied  tfll  he  had 
winitten.  to  refuse  breakfasting  with  Villien.    He  then  hastened  to  his' 


ooUtge  lectures,  and  aflenracds,  having  sported  his  door»  sat  down 
to  read  steadilj  till  diimer*time. 

*  After  dinner  Augustine  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  mother,  in 
which,  without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  companions,  he  con- 
fessed, with  much  deep  recrimination,  the  way  in  which  he  had 
passed  the  preceding  evening.  He  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  him- 
self, or  to  soflen  the  fisicts  in  his  description  ;  indeed  his  artless  mind 
coloured  its  first  impressions  only  too  strongly.  He  concluded  by 
promising  to  be  more  cautious  in  luture  ;  and  said,  that  for  some  time 
tie  should  refuse  all  invitations  to  parties* 

*  The  reply  of  Lady  Montague  to  her  son's  letter  was  both  illibe« 
ral  and  injudicious.  Augustine  read  it  witli  hopeless  and  heavy  sighs, 
for  it  made  him^  tremble  to  think  how  next  to  impossible  it  would  be 
for  him  to  pass  through  the  perils  of  a  college  life,  without  becomioff 
what  Lady  Montague  called  a  cast^aw^ !  His  mother  had  not  added 
a  word  of  encouragement  or  approbation  on  his  determination  not 
to  enter  again  into  such  dissipated  company.  She  wrote  as  if  the 
mere  idea  of  his  doing  so  were  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Cramp  had 
added  a  short,  but  severe  postcript ;  and  poor  Augustine  marvelled, 
as  he  thought  over  the  whole  letter,  what  could  have  induced  his 
parents,  as  it  was  not  their  intention  that  he  should  take  holy  orders, 
to  send  him  up  to  a  place  of  such  inevitable  danger.  He  bowed, 
however,  in  habitual  acquiescence  to  what  he  considered  his  duty/ 

pp.  73—76. 

The  steps  by  which  Augustine  is  led  first  into  deeper  folly, 
and  at  length  into  irreligion  and  crime,  are  very  naturally  de* 
veloped..  The  detected  villany  of  one  of  his  college  friends 
who  has  assumed  the  mask  of  religion*  is  the  occasion  of  his 
beginning  to  associate  in  his  mind  religion  and  hypocrisy ;  and 
*  while  he  determined  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  religious  hypo- 
'  crite,  he  saw  no  other  way  of  doing  so,  than  by  adopting 
'  another  and  much  commoner  sort  of  hypocrisy,  that  of  pre- 
'  tending  to  be  more  profligate  than  he  really  was/ 

*  It  was  a  dull,  raw  morning  in  January  diat  a  young  and  hard- 
reading  student,  who  had  remained  in  college  during  the  Christmas 
vacation,  was  returning  from  his  early  morning  walk  along  the  Hun.^ 
tingdon  Road.  He  was  accustomed  to  force  himself  to  walk  at  that 
hour  for  exercise,  though  he  was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health. 
A  heavy  rain  began  to  fall,  and  drove  him  homewards.  As  he  walked 
hastily  on,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  sometlung  lymg  under  the  hedge 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  He  crossed  over,  and  beheld  a 
human  body  stretched  out,  but  half  hidden  among  the  low  bushes» 
The  figure  was  lying  with  its  face  towards  the  earth ;  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  drew  back,  for  the  horrid  thought  t^rossed  him,  that  some 
one  had  been  murdered  on  the  spot.  He  stooped  down,  however, 
and  gently  raised  the  body,  and  sooa,  to  his  joy,  discovered,  that  the 

Eraon  who  lay  in  his  arms,  was  neither  murdered,  nor  dead.    He 
dyidas  i  been  only  dead  drunk,  and  had  lain  in  a  heavy  sleep  for 
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some  few  hours,  after  wanderiag  away  from  a  debauch,  which  had 
not  broken  up  till  long  after  midnight.  The  young  student  brushed 
away  the  dead  leaves,  which  had  (alien  thickly  over  the  hair  of  the 
youth,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  features  before  him,  he  had  a  con* 
fused  recollection  that  he  had  seen  them  before ;  where,  he  could  not 
at  first  remember.  The  youth  awoke,  and,  assisted  by  the  kind  arm 
of  his  supporter,  rose  up.  A  deep  blush  spread  over  his  thin  and 
pallid  face,  as  he  replied  to  the  kind  and  anxious  inquiries  which 
were  addressed  to  him. 

<  «<  I  am  very  sorry,*'  he  said,  with  a  constrained  manner,  **  that 
you  should  meet  me  again  as  you  now  meet  me." 

< «( I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  his  companion ;  ^*  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  recollect  your  name,  though  I  think  1  have  seen  yoa 
before/* 

*  Augustine,  for  it  was  he,  mentioned  where  they  had  met,  and 
declared  who  he  was. 

*  "  Yes,  I  perfectly  remember  now,"  replied  Temple :  **  but  you 
are  sadly  altered  in  a  little  time— you  have  been  very  ilU  I  fear,  aince 
we  last  met  ?" 

*  "  No,  1  have  not  been  «7/,"  said  Montague  in  a  low  voice 

*  They  walked  together  towards  the  backs  of  the  Colleges,  and  for 
some  minutes  neither  of  them  spoke.  Montague  was  the  first  to 
bre&k  the  silence. 

*  •♦  I  aliould  be  sorry  to  part  with  you,"  he  said,  "  without  frankly 
confessing  that  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself.  You  have,  per- 
haps, saved  my  life ;  for  I  now  feel  so  cold  and  ill,  that  if  I  had  lain 
there  much  longer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might  have  found 
only  a  corpse. — Good  God  !  from  what  a  dreadful  punishment  have  I 
been  saved  !"  He  broke  off  suddenly  here,  and,  grasping  Temple's 
hand,  turned  away  towards  the  iron  gates  of  his  own  college.  Yet 
ere  he  turned.  Temple  remarked  to  himself,  that  he  had  seldom  seen 
an  expression  of  such  bitter  wretchedness  on  any  countenance.  He 
stood  still  for  some  moments  on  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  from 
Montague,  and  then  hastened  after  him. 

*  **  I  was  very  thoughtless,"  he  said,  **  not  to  offer  to  accompany 
you    unwell  as  you  are)  to  your  rooms." 

'  There  was  so  much  real  affectionate  feeling  in  the  tone  with 
which  Temple  pronounced  these  words,  that  Montague  felt  certain  a 
friend  was  speaking. 

^  **  How  kind  you  are  1"  he  replied,  and  Temple  saw  that  tears 
were  in  his  eyes. 

<  For  some  days  Montague  was  too  unwell  to  leave  his  rooms. 
Temple  saw  by  his  friend's  manner,  that  his  society  was  agreeable ; 
and  he  became  Montague's  constant  visitor. 

^  **  Do  not  go  away  when  others  call  on  me,"  said  Montague  to 
Temple  one  morning ;  **  do  not  go  away  unless  you  dislike  their 
society:  but  perhaps  you  do  ;  for  their  tastes  and  habits  are,  1  sus* 
pect,  very  different  from  your  own." 

*  "  I  care  little  whether  1  meet  them  or  not  in  so  casual  a  way,'^ 
said  Temple.    **  My  reason  for  going  away  is  simply  because  I  knoir 
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^«A€y  are  your  friends,  and  that  I  fear  (noir  I  am  bo  frequently  in 
.your  rooms)  Jest  you  should  ever  fee!  rae  in  the  way." 

*  **  You  in  the  way  !  My  dear,  kind  Temple,  how  can  you  say  so  ? 
And  as  for  friends,  I  used  to  think  them  so,  till  I  knew  you.  You 
have  spoilt  me  for  their  friendship.    I  begin  to  know  what  a  friend  is ! 

•  I  wish  I  had  known  you  before.  Temple,  for  i   might   have  been 
saved  much  misery,*' '     pp.  125—9. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  narrative,  but  shall  tnerely  intimate 
that  it  terminates  happily,  and  the  moral  shall  be  given  in  the 
Writer's  own  words. 

^  In  the  story  you  have  been  reading,  I  have  attempted  to  shew 
how  it  is  that  the  children  of  many  persons  who  are.  deemed  saints, 
turn  out  sinners.  But  this  is  not  always  the  .case  ;  for  a  careless  or 
timid  spirit  in  a  parent  may  also  prove  the  ruin  oC  his  children. 
There  is  many  an  Eli  now,  even  among  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  own  personal  holiness,  will  have  to  answer,  for 
his  criminal  indulgence  and  forbearance  towards  his  children,  to  the 
living  God. 

'  I  think,  however,  that  some  of  my  readers  will  be  convinced  that 
,  I  have  not  drawn  from  ray  own  imagination,  but  from  the  life. 
There  are  too  many  Lady  Montagues  now  living,  and  too  many 
Augustines  !  and  I  shall  indeed  be  rewarded  if  to  any  such  my  ex- 
perience should  prove  beneficial.  I  wish  to  shew,  how  cruel  it  is  to 
send  a  young  person  forth  into  the  world  without  preparing  him  for 
its  deceits  and  dangers !  how  cruel  it  is  not  to  educate  him  for  his 
pilgrimage  through  the  world !  not  to  warn  him,  as  St.  Paul  does  the 
Corinthians,  that  he  cannot  entirely  forsake  the  company  of  the  vain 
and  the  wicked  (for  to  escape  them  we  must  needs  go  out  of  the 
world)!  He  should  be  taught  rather  to  '^  use  the  world  as  not 
abusing  it;"  to  regard  it  as  a  state  of  trial  and  warfare,  not  as 
a  home,  which  he  may  love — where  he  may  rest. 

*  **  And  do  I  not  tnink  an  university  a  very  dangerous  *place  ?*' 
you  may  now  say.  Indeed,  I  do  not.  I  would  send  a  young  man 
thither :  'tis  a  fine  stage  for  the  trial  of  his  principles.  They  must 
be  tried,  and  they  will  scarcely  fail,  if  he  has  been  taught  to  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  not  merely  to  talk  about  it.  There  is 
an  age  of  innocence  and  an  age  of  principle.  Let  a  young  man  be 
told  in  a  plain  and  serious  manner  of  the  temptations  which  await  him 
in  the  world.  Do  not  leave  him  to  find  them  for  the  first  time,  when 
their  very  novelty  will  make  them  charming.  Talk  to  him  on  sub- 
jects which  you  would  not  even  mention,  were  it  not  to  warn  him. 
And  never  forget  to  guard  him  against  trusting  to  his  own  strength, 
but  point  out  to  him  tl\at  his  real  strength  lies  in  watchfulness  and 
prayer. 

*  Again,  though  I  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  to  make  a  display 
and  a  ooast  of  our  religion,  yet  we  should  always  remember,  that  we 

.  hold  a  high  profession  (we  cannot  hold  a  higher)  when*  w'e  call  our- 
•elves  Christians.-— It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  so  many  false 
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professors  among  the  really  pious ;  but  the  ftct  is  not  less  true  than 
natural^  that  when  any  religious  society  is  fbrmed — when  any  work 
t>f  piety  is  to  be  performed—- we  shall  always  find»  not  only  the  best 
and  holiest  of  our  brethren  engaged  there»  but  those  whose  religion 
is  all  talk  and  display.  That  very  nature,  those  very  qualities,  whtdi 
will  be  sure  to  injure  the  good  cause  to  which  they  join  themselves— 
urge  them  to  be  finst  and  foremost  in  it.  Do  you  not  know  that 
where  the  com  growSf  the  tares  will  be  found  also  ?'    pp.  !293 — 5. 


Art  IX.  Narrative  ^  a  Tour  through  Haxoaii  or  Ovihyhee;  with  Re- 
marks on  tlie  History,  Traditions,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Lan- 
fuage  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     By  William 
lllis.   8vo.  pp.  442.  Price  12s.  Map  and  Plates.  London.  1826. 

TTT AWAII---the  Owhyhee  of  Cook  and  Vancouver — is,  both 
-"-^  in  its  history  and  its  actual  state^  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  known  globe.  It  was  here  that  the 
great  circumnavigator  Cook,  after  having  been  worshipped 
by  the  inhabitants  as  an  avatar  of  their  god  Rono,  fell  under 
the  dagger  of  afiative.  It  was  in  this  island  that  reigned, 
within  our  own  times,  Tamehameha;  a  ruler  whose  name 
and  character,  had  his  actions  been  achieved  on  a  larger 
theatre,  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  the  Pepins, 
and  Cromwells,  and  Napoleons  of  European  fame.  Here 
were  fought  the  battles  which  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  here  was  decided,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  his  son  and  successor^  th&t  nobler  battle  which  took 
place  in  1819,  between  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  idolatry, 
and  the  troops  of  Rihoribo,  who  had  resolved  to  break  up  a 
sanguinary  and  oppressive  superstition.  Nor  are  the  scenery 
and  natural  phenome^na  of  the  place  less  extraordinary  than 
the  events  which  have  given  so  rich  and  romantic  a  cast  to  its 
annals.  The  whole  island  is  volcanic^ — ^the  flaming  spiracle 
of  some  restless  reservoir  of  fire  and  molten  minerals,  whose 
base  is  covered  by  the  ocean  depths.  We  could  almost  (angf, 
from  a  glance  at  the  map,  that  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
interior  must  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  Biightv  crater  of 
---^jvie  were  about  to  say,  \km  Etna  of  the  .Pacifi^,  but  that  it 
iseems  to  be  at  once  more  extensive  in  its  Taoge,  and  moie 
•actiyein  its  operations.  Of  aU  these  matters,  Mr.  Ellis  has 
given  us  a  plain,  intelligent^  anid  unco«nnK)nly  interesting  dt^ 
tail.  He  describes  well,  because  distinctly  and  unaffectedly; 
•and,  although  we  could  have  wished  for  merer  extended  illus- 
:fration  of  particular  points,  we  cannot  recollect  that  we  have 
been  more  entirely  rivetted  by  the  penpal  of  a  book  of 
travels  since  we  read  Dr.  Hendersons  Iceland.    We  couM 
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bave  wished  for  some  intimatioDS  concerning  the  interior  of 
Che  isle.  Is  it  a  waste  Alpine  tract,  rugged  with  lava,  and 
bristling  with  Forests  of  sandal  and  ohia,  or  is  it  partially 
inhabited  ?  We  should  infer  from  circumstances,  that  it  is 
completely  desert,  and  that  it  is  not  even  intersected  by  a 
road  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  opposite  coast. 

In  the  view  which  we  are  about  to  take  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  we  shall  feel  it  inexpedient  to  notice  the  details 
which  more  immediately  relate  to  the  missionary  labours  of 
Mr.  Ellis  and  his  companions.  They  will,  indeed,  be  found 
the  most  valuable  and  not  the  least  attractive  portions  of  the 
narrative  ;  but  they  either  have  been  already,  or  will  be  here- 
after, made  so  generally  known  through  the  usual  channels  of 
information,  that  we  should,  by  adverting  to  them  in  any  other 
than  this  general  way,  be  only  giving,  in  an  abridged  and  less 
satisfactory  form,  that  which  the  majority  of  our  readers  will 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  in  all  its  gratifying  par- 
ticulars. The  work  before  us  takes  the  shape  of  an  enlarged 
journal  of  a  tour  round  the  island,  divided  into  chapters,  and 
connecting  with  the  occurrences  and  localities  of  the  route,  all 
the  various  illustrative  circumstances  that  the  Writer  could 
obtain  from  previous  knowledge  or  from  information  supplied 
on  the  spot. 

Hawaii  appears,  so  far  at  least  as  we  may  judge  from  an  ob- 
viously imperfect  map,  to  consist,  in  its  intenor,  of  an  irregular 
valley,  surrounded  with  mountains  of  unequal  elevation ;  and 
these  again  are  separated  from  the  sea,  by  a  cultivated  level, 
varying  in  width  and  fertility.  Four  summits  of  commanding 
height  overtower  the  remainder,  and  these  are  all  clearly 
volcanic  Mouna  Roa  is  the  loftiest,  rising  about  16,000  f^et 
above  the  sea,  but  Kirauea  is  the  most  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  only  one  of  these  stupendous  furnaces  that  is  in 
immediate  activity.  The  determination  of  the  missionaries  to 
visit  this  magnificent  scene  was  strongly  opposed  by  some  of 
the  natives,  on  whose  minds  their  ancient  superstitions  had  not 
ye*  lost  their  influence.  Fele,  the  awful  deity  of  fire,  would 
avenge  so  audacious  an  infringement  on  the  precincts  of  her 
throne.  To  pluck  the  oheio  berries  which  grow  on  the  volcanic 
soil,  to  dig  up  the  sulphuric  surface,  or  to  throw  stones  into 
'  the  crater,  were  insults  that  could  not  fail  to  call  down  instant 
and  inevitable  vengeance.  All  this  denunciation,  of  course, 
meti  with  brief  reply.  The  surface  would  most  assuredly  under- 
•goacIo^.ei  nvestigation ;  the  hallowed  crater  must  submit  ta 
every  practicable  indignity  in  the  way  of  examination ;  and 
the  oAe/o-bushes  would  be  very  unceremoniously .  handled  by 
-  Ifaeir,  European  visitants  when  in  want  of  refredbmept.    Such 
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hardihood  alarmed  their  guide  into  a  refusal  to  accompany 
them  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  was,  in  his  creed,  the  ulti- 
matum of  safety.  In  their  way  to  the  mountain,  they  came 
upon  the  Campi  Phlegrai  of  Ponahohoa.  Here  were  mani- 
fest signs  of  recent  combustion,  in  the  marks  of  fire  in  the 
yet  remaining  shrubs  and  trees,  as  well  as  in  the  smoking 
fissures  and  chasms  in  the  old  lava.  Subsequent  appearances 
make  it  extremely  probable  that  a  '  vast  subterraneous  chan- 
*  nel*  forms  a  communication  between  the  crater  of  the  great 
volcano  and  the  shore.  In  their  further  progress,  they  were 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives,  who  were  much  alarmed 
by  the  prvictical  disregard  with  which  the  missionaries  treated 
the  privileges  of  Pele. 

*  We  travelled  on,  regretting  that  the  natives  should  indulge  no- 
tions so  superstitious,  but  clearing  every  ohelohush  that  grew  near 
our  path,  till  about  two  P  M.,  when  the  Crater  of  Kirau-e-a 
suddenly  burst  upon  our  view.  We  expected  to  have  seen  a  moun- 
tain with  a  broad  base  and  rough  indented  sides,  composed  of  loose 
slags  or  hardened  streams  of  lava,  and  whose  summit  would  have 
presented  a  rugged  wall  of  scoria,  forming  the  ruin  of  a  mighty 
caldron.  But,  instead  of  this,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  precipice,  with  a  vast  plain  before  us,  (ifleen  or  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  sunk  from  200  to  400  feet  below  its  original  level. 
The  surface  of  this  plain  was  uneven,  and  strewed  over  with  huge 
stones  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  wa*  the  gnett 
crater,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  fVom  the  precipice  on 
which  we  were  standing.  Our  guides  led  us  round  towards  the  north 
end  of  the  ridge,  in  order  to  ifind  a  place  by  which  we  might  de- 
scend to  the  plain  below.  As  we  passed  along,  we  observed  the 
natives,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  touch  any  of  the  ohcht  berrieSf 
now  gather  several  bunches,  and,  after  offering  a  part  to  P6K,  ate 
them  very  freely.  They  did  not  use  much  ceremony  in  their  ac- 
knowledgement ;  but,  when  they  had  plucked  a  branchy  containing 
several  clusters  of  berries,  they  turned  their  faces  towards  the  place 
whence  the  greatest  quantity  of  smoke  and  vapour  issued,  and,  break- 
ing the  branch  they  held  in  their  hand  in  two,  they  threw  one  part 
down  the  precipice,  saying  at  the  same  time,  **  E  PSlSf  eia  ka  akeh 
*au  ;  e  taumaha  aku  wau  ia  oe^  e  ai  hoi  au  tetahi,*'  **  P616,  hiere  are 
your  ohelos  :  I  offer  some  to  you,  some  I  also  eat."  Several  of  them 
told  us,  as  they  turned  round  from  the  crater,  that,  after  such  ac- 
knowledgements, they  might  eat  the  fruit  with  security.  We  answer- 
ed, we  were  sorry  to  see  them  offering  to  an  imagmary  deity*  the 
gifts  of  the  true  God ;  but  hoped  they  would  soon  know  better,  and 
acknowledge  Jehovah  alone  in  all  the  benefits  they  receiyed.* 

pp,  905— 7« 

Cautiously  and  with  difficulty,  the  party  effected  their  de- 
scent, a«d  reached  the  sunken  plain,  which  ia  several  places 
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sounded  hollow  beneath  their  tread.     At  length  they  reached 
the  verge  of  the  great  crater,  where,  says  Mr,  Ellis, 

^  a  spectacle,  sublime  and  even  appalling,  presented  itself  before  us — 

'*  We  stopped,  and  trembled." 

Astonishment  and  awe  for  some  moments  rendered  us  mute,  and,  like 
statues,  we  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  with  our  eyes  riveted  on  the  abyss 
below.  Immediately  before  us  yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  about  two  miles  in  length,  from  north-east  to  souths 
west,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  apparently  800  feet  deep.  The  bottom 
was  covered  with  lava,  and  the  south-west  and  northern  parts  of  it 
were  one  vast  flood  of  burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition, 
rolling  to  and  fro  its  **  fiery  surge**  and  flaming  billows.  Fifty-one 
conical  islands,  of  varied  form  and  size,  containing  so  many  craters, 
rose  either  round  the  edge  or  from  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake. 
Twenty-two  constantly  emitted  columns  of  grey  smoke,  or  pyramids 
of  brilliant  flame ;  and  several  of  these  at  the  same  time  vomited 
.from  their  ignited  mouths  streams  of  lava,  which  rolled  in  blazing 
torrents  down  their  black  indented  sides  into  the  boiling  mass  below. 

*  The  existence  of  these  conical  craters  led  us  to  conclude,  that 
the  boiling  caldron  of  lava  before  us  did  not  form  the  focus  of  the 
volcano  ;  that  this  mass  of  melted  lava  was  comparatively  shallow  ; 
and  that  the  basin  in  which  it  was  contained  was  separated,  hy  a  stra- 
tum of  solid  matter,  from  the  great  volcanic  abyss,  which  constantly 
poured  out  its  melted  contents  through  these  numerous  craters  into 
this  upper  reservoir.  We  were  further  inclined  to  this  opinion,  from 
the  vast  columns  of  vapour  continually  ascending  from  the  chasms  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sulphur  banks  and  pools  of  water,  for  they  must 
bave  been  produced  by  other  fire  than  that  which  caused  the  ebullition 
in  the  lava  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  crater;  and  also  by  noticing  a 
Dumber  of  small  craters,  in  vigorous  action,  situated  high  up  the  sides 
of  the  great  gulf,  and  apparently  quite  detached  from  it.  The 
Streams  of  lava  which  they  emitted,  rolled  down  into  the  lake,  and 
mingled  with  the  melted  mass  there,  which,  though  thrown  up  by 
different  apertures,  had  perhaps  been  originally  fused  in  one  vast 
famace. 

*  The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us,  although  composed  of  different 
strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular  for  about  400  feet,  and 
rose  from  a  wide  horizontal  ledge  of  solid  black  lava  of  irregular 
breadth,  but  extending  completely  round.  Beneath  this  ledge  the 
sides  sloped  gradually  towards  the  burning  lake,  which  was,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  judge,  300  or  400  feet  lower.  It  was  evident,  that  the 
large  crater  had  been  recently  filled  with  liquid  lava  up  to  this  black 
ledge,  and  had,  by  some  subterranean  canal,  emptied  itself  into  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  low  land  on  the  shore.  The  grey,  and  in  some 
places  apparently  calcined,  sides  of  the  great  crater  before  us ;  the 
assures  which  intersected  the  surface  of  the  plain  on  which  we  were 
standing ;  the  long  banks  of  sulphur  oa  the  opposite  side  of  the 
abyss ;  the  vigorous  action  of  the  numerous  small  craters  on  its  bor- 
ders j  the  dense  columns  of  vapour  and  smoke,  that  rose  at  the  north 
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and  south  end  of  the  plain  ;  together  with  the  ridge  f  steep  rockf 
by  whioh  it  was  surrounded,  rising  probably  in  some  places  SCO  of 
400  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  presented  an  immense  volcanic 
panorama,  the  effect  of  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  constant 
roaring  of  the  vast  furnaces  below.'  pp.  ^07>  ^08.   . 

Of  this  terrific  chasm,  it  was  supposed,  on  a  rough  calcula*- 
tion,  that  the  circumference  was  about  five  miles  and  a  half, 
and  the  depth  700  or  800  feet;  but  a  subsequent  and  more 
careful  examination  enabled  two  of  the  American  missionaries 
to  ascertain,  by  actual  measurement,  that  the  first  exceeded 
seven  miles  at  the  upper  edge ;  the  depth,  they  estimated  at 
*  not  less  than  one  thousand  feet/  For  the  purpose  of  more 
accurate  observation,  they  had  descended  as  low  as  was  con- 
sistent with  safety.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  deep 
and  irregular  chasms  which  sent  up  columns  of  yapour,  they 
found  two  or  three  small  pools  of  water,  clear,  sweet«  and  cool, 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  surrounded  with 
flags,  rushes,  and  long  grass,  which  grew  luxuriantly,  and  pre- 
served the  little  lakelets  that  nourished  them  from  evaporation. 
The  movements  of  the  party  were  not  altogether  unattended 
with  danger,  for,  in  two  instances,  the  crust  of  lava  gave  way 
under  their  feet,  over  orifices  of  uncertain  depth,  though,  hap- 

Eily,  of  small  extent.  Night  came  on,  and  one  of  their  num- 
er,  Mr.  Thurston,  was  missing.  The  wind  rose,  the  clouds 
hung  over  the  whole  region,  lurid  and  heavy,  while  a  dense 
mist  enveloped  every  object,  and  dimmed  even  the  fiery  surge 
that  heaved  below  them.  At  length  he  appeared,  and  relieved 
«n  anxiety  which  had  become  exceedingly  painful.  The  scene 
of  terrible  magnificence  which  now  presented  itself,  is  excel- 
lently described  by^  Mr.  Ellis. 

*  We  now  partook  with  cheerfulness  of  bur  evening  repast,  and 
afterwards,  amidst  the  whistling  of  the  winds  around,  and  the  roaring  . 
•of  the  furnace  beneath,  rendered  our  evening  sacrifice  of  praise,  and 
committed  ourselves  to  the  secure  protection  of  our  God.  We  then 
spread  our  mats  on  the  ground,  but  as  we  were  all  wet  through  with 
the  rain,  against  which  our  hut  was  but  an  indifferent  shelter,  we 
preferred  to  sit  or  stand  round  the  fire,  rather  than  lie  down  on  the 
ground.  Between  nine  and  ten,  the  dark  clouds  and  heavy  fog,  that 
since  the  setting  of  the  sun  had  hung  over  the  volcano,  gradually 
cleared  away,  and  the  fires  of  Kirauea,  darting  their  fierce  light 
athwart  the  midnight  gloom,  unfolded  a  sight  terrible  and  sublime 
beyond  all  wc  had  yet  seen. 

*■  The  agitated  mass  of  liquid  lava,  like  a  flood  of  melted  metal, 

raged  with  tumultuous  whirl.     The  lively  flame  that  danced  over  its 

undulating  surface,  tinged  with  sulphureous  blue,  or  glowing  whh 

mineral  red,  cast  a  broad  glare  of  dazzling  light  on  the  indented  fides 

^/  the  insulated  craters,  whose  roaring  mouths^  amidst  rising  fiamei 
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Btid  eddying  streams  of  fire,  shot  up,  at  frequent  intervals,  with 
loudest  detonations,  spherical  masses  of  fusing  lava,  or  bright  ignited 
stones. 

'  The  dark  bold  outline  of  the  perpendicular  and  jutting  rocks 
around,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  luminous  lake  below, 
whose  vivid  rays*  thrown  on  the  rugged  promontories,  and  reflected 
by  the  overhanging  clouds,  combined  to  complete  the  awful  grandeur 
of  the  imposing  scene.  We  sat  gazing  at  the  magnificent  phenomena 
for  several  hours^  when  we  laid  ourselves  down  on  our  mats,  in  order 
to  observe  more  leisurely  their  varying  aspect ;  for,  although  we  had 
travelled  upwards  of  twenty  miles  since  tlie  morning,  and  were  both 
weary  and  cold,  we  felt  but  little  -disposition  to  sleep*  This  disincli* 
nation  was  probably  increased  by  our  proximity  to  the  yawning  gulf, 
and  our  conviction,  that  the  detachment  of  a  fragment  from  be- 
neath the  overhanging  pile  on  which  we  were  reclining,  or  the 
slightest  concussion  of  the  earth,  which  every  thing  around  indicated 
to  be  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  would  perhaps  precipitate  us,  amidst 
the  horrid  crash  of  falling  rocks«  into  the  burning  lake  immediately 
before  us/  pp.  214? — 216. 

Some  of  the  natives  who  had  ventured  to  accompany  the 
missionaries,  though  they  had  little  taste  for  the  sublime,  sup* 
plied  the  deficiency  by  a  redundant  relish  for  the  superstitious, 
^nd  managed  to  get  up,  for  the  occasion,  an  edition  of  very  su- 
perb legends,  illustrated  by  frequent  references  to  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  volcanic  deities  amid  the  many-coloured 
flames  of  the  burning  lake.  The  insulated  cones  which  threw 
up  their  jets  of  fire,  were  the  detached  dwellings  of  these  divine 
.salamanders  ;  the  rushing  sound  of  the  fountains  of  flame,  was 
their  music  ;  and  the  red  billows  were  the  surf  on  which,  like 
the  natives  on  the  breakers  of  their  own  coast,  they  rode  in 
pastime.  In  answer  to  more  sober  inquiries  respecting  the  bis* 
tory  of  the  volcano,  it  was  stated,  that  it  had  been  burning  woi 
kapomai — *  from  chaos  till  now  ;*  that  in  earlier  periods  it 
would  boil  over  the  deep  precipices  which  girt  it  round ;  but 
that  for  a  long  lime  past  it  had  ceased  to  reach  their  level;  it  was 
continually  •  extending  its  surface  and  increasing  its  depth,  and 
'  occasionally  throwing  up,  with  violent  explosion,  huge  rock^ 
*  or  red-hot  stones.'  The  last  ejection  of  these  tremendous  mis- 
siles was  fatal  to  a  considerable  number  of  warriors,  who  were  in 
Insurrection  against  the  authority  of  Tamehameha,  and  whose 
march  led  them  across  the  volcanic  region.  The  lava,  since  it  bad 
ceased  to  pour  its  flaming  cataracts  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  was  visible  only  by  its  encroachments  on  the  sea;  and 
this  circumstance  was  accounted  for  by  the  ingenious  supposi- 
^ition  that,  P^le  preferred  an  under-ground  journey  from  her  jja- 
lace  to  the  shore.  These  red*bot  divinities  are  of  both  sexes,  and 
pave  very  appropriate  and  wprQupuu^eable  names :— -'  husbiEipd 
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•  of  thunder'-*-*  fire-thrusting  child  of  war' — 'fiery-eyed  canoe^ 

*  breaker/  are  sufiicieut  samples  of  their  import.  In  the  time  of 
idolatry,  the  whole  island  was  tributary  to  them,  and  they  were 
supposed  to  resent  insult  or  negligence  by  instant  visitation. 
One  of  the  native  legends  connected  with  this  superstition  i^ 
narrated  with  so  much  spirit,  that  we  shall  give  it  entire.  The 
Horua  is  a  ^ame  on  the  principle  of  the  Montagnes  Jttisses,  and 
Is  performed  by  giving  a  strong  down -hill  impulse  to  a  kind  of 
narrow  sledge,  called  a  papa,  on  which  the  slider  throws  him- 
self prone  at  the  moment  of  setting  off.  A  chief,  Kahavari  by 
name,  was  one  day  engaged  in  this  sport,  in  rivalry  with  one  of 
his  favourites. 

*  Vast  numbers  of  the  people  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to 
witness  the  game  ;  and  a  company  of  musicians  and  dancers  repaired 
to  the  spot,  to  add  to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.  The  buskined 
youths  nad  begun  their  dance,  and,  amidst  the  sound  of  the  drums 
and  the  songs  of  the  musicians,  the  horua  commenced  between  Kaha- 
vari and  his  favourite.  P6I^,  the  goddess  of  the  volcano,  came  domi 
firom  Kirauea  to  witness  the  sport.  She  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
in  th^  form  of  a  woman,  and  challenged  Kahavari  to  slide  with  her. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  and  they  set  off  together  down  the  hill.  P6I6, 
less  acquainted  with  the  art  of  balancing  herself  on  the  narrow  sledge 
than  her  rival,  was  beaten,  and  Kahavari  was  applauded  by  the  spec- 
tators as  he  returned  up  the  side  of  the  hill. 

'  Before  they  startqa  again,   P61e  asked  him  to  give  her  his  papa. 
He,  supposing  from  her  appearance  that  she  was  no  more  than  a 
common  woman,  said,  Aore^  no !  **  Are  you  my  wife,  that  you  should 
obtain  my  sledge  V*  and,  as  if  impatient  at  being  delayed,  adjusted  bis 
papa,  ran  a  few  yards  to  take  a  spring,  and  then,  with  all  his  strength, 
direw  himself  upon  it,  and  shot  down  the  hill.    Pel6,  incensed  at  his 
answer,  stamped  on  the  ground,  and  an  earthquake  followed,  which 
rent  the  hill  in  sunder.     She  called,  and  fire  and  liquid  lava  arose^ 
and,  assuming  her  supernatural  form,  with  these  irresistible  ^  ministers 
of  vengeance,  she  followed  down  the  hill.     When  Kahavari  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  arose,  and  on  looking  behind,  saw  P6I^ 
4iccompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  earthquake,  and  streams  of 
burning  lava,  closely  pursuing  him.    He  took  up  his  broad  spear, 
which  he  had  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  beginning  of  the  game^  and, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  fled  for  his  life.     The  musicians,  dancers, 
and  crowds  of  spectators,  were  instantly  buried  beneath   the  fiery 
torrent,  which  bearing  on  its  foremost  wave  the  enraged  goddess*  con- 
ilinued  to  pursue  Kahavari  and  his  friend.    They  ran  till  the^  came  to 
■an  eminence,  called  Buukea.    Here  Kahavari  threw  off  his  tuirai, 
cloak  of  netted  H  leaves,  and  proceeded  towards  his  house,  which 
iitood  near  the  shore.    He  met  his  favourite  hog  Aroipuaa,  saluted 
bim  by  touching  noses,  and  ran  to  the  house  of  his  mother,  who  lived 
at  Kukii,  saluted  her  by  touching  noses,  and  said,  Aroha  ino  oe,  da 
Aondpdha  oe  e  make  atp  ke  ai  mainei  P&is  Compassicm great  to  you» 
close  nere  perhaps  is  your  death ;  VdU  tomas  devouring.    Leaving 
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faer»  he  met  liis  wife»  KanakawriiiDe.  He  si^uted  her.  The  burning 
torrent  approached,  and  she  said,  '<  Stay  with  me  here,  and  let  us  die 
together.'*  He  said,  *^  No ;  I  go,  I  go.''  He  then  saluted  his  two 
children  Paupouru  and  Kaohe,  and  said,  Ke  ue  nei  au  ia  orua.  (I 
grieve  for  you  two.)  The  lava  rolled  near,  and  he  ran  till  a  deep 
chasm  arrested  his  progress.  He  laid  down  his  spear,  and  on  it  walk- 
ed safely  over.  His  friend  called  out  for  his  help  ;  he  held  out  his 
spear  over  the  chasm ;  his  companion  took  hold  of  it,  and  he  drew 
him  securely  over.  By  this  time,  P6I6  was  coming  down  the  chasm 
with  accelerated  motion.  He  ran  till  he  reached  the  place  where  we 
were  sitting. 

^  Here  he  met  his  sister  Koae,  but  had  only  time  to  say,  Aroha  oe  I 
^*  Alas  for  you !"  and  then  ran  on  to  the  sea-shore.  His  younger 
brother  had  just  landed  from  his  fishing  canoe,  and  had  run  up  to  his 
house  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  ramily,  when  Elahavari  arrived  ; 
be  and  his  friend  leapt  into  the  canoe,  and  with  his  broad  spear  pad- 
dled out  to  sea.  Pa<;,  perceiving  his  escape,  ran  to  the  snore,  and 
hurled  afler  him,  with  prodigious  force,  huge  stones  and  fragments  of 
rock,  which  fell  thickly  around,  but  did  not  strike  his  canoe.  When 
they  had  paddled  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  the  Kumukahi  (east 
wind)  sprung  up.  He  fixed  his  broad  spear  upright  in  the  canoe, 
which  answering  the  double  purpose  of  madt  and  sail,  he  soon  reached 
the  island  of  Maui.^ 

This  is  clearly  the  fabulous  clothing  of  a  real  event ;  and 
though  it  \  may  not  have  been  quite  such  a  hard-run  race  be- 
tween Kahavari  and  P616,  it  shews  at  least  the  tremendous  ra- 
(adity  with  Which  the  torrents  of  lava  make  their  Way  to  the 
ciwer  ground. 

In  a  subseouent  part  of  the  journey,  Mr.  Ellis  had  himself 
the  honour  oi  an  interview  with  this  irritable  and  dangerous 
goddess  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman.  '  I  am  Pele/  said  the 
dame,  '  I  shall  never  die ;  and  those  who  follow  me,  when  they 
'  die,  if  part  of  their  bones  be  taken  to  Kirauea,  will  live  with 
'  me  in  the  bright  fires  there.'  Makoa,  the  native  guide,  placed 
the  old  lady  in  an  awkward  situation  by  suggesting,  that,  as  she 
was  a  mischievous  sort  of  personage,  it  might  be  expedient  to 
try  the  effect  of  throwing  her  into  the  sea.  P616,  instead  of 
starting  up  in  a  pyramid  of  flame,  began  to  make  an  indirect 
apology  for  her  former  conduct,  and  rather  dexterously  shifted 
the  charge  upon  the  Europeans^  by  afiEurming  that  their  rum 
a^d  their  diseases  had  been  more  destructive  than  her  volca- 
noes. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  these  and  aimilar  super- 
stitions, the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  «eem  to  be  in  general  aware 
of  their  benighted  condition,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  They  listened 
generally  with  att^tion,  in  cfome  instances  with  eagarnesst  toi 
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the  iD^tructioDs  of  the  missionaries.     They  were,  they  said, 

*  dark-hearted/     'Our  forefathers,*  was  the  comment  of  others, 

*  from  time  immemorial,  and  we,  ever  since  we  can  remember 

*  any  thing,  have  been  seeking  the  Ora  roa  (enduring  life,)  but 

*  we  have  never  foqnd  it  yet ;   perhaps  this  is  it,  of  which  yon 

*  are  telling  us/  In  another  place,  the  people  described  the 
ora  roa  ia  Jesu  (endless  life  by  Jesus)  as  '  breaking  upon  them 
'  like  light  in  the  morning.'  Well  might  they  speak  thus,  for 
a  more  heartless,  dreary,  and  ferocious  system  of  idolatry 
than  that  under  which  their  best  feelings  and  hopes  were 
crushed,  has  seldom  been  detected  even  among  the  dark  in- 
ventions of  paganism.  The  Tabu  had  reduced  the  females  of 
the  Srandwich  Islands  to  a  state  of  miserable  depression.  Thd 
priests  held  a  dangerous  control  over  the  fears  of  the  people; 
the  expenses  attendant  on  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  a 
dead  weight  on  the  national  resources ;  while  the  industry  of 
the  people  was  checked,  and  their  comforts  abridged  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  Tabu.  Human  sacrifices  wer6 
offered  in  all  cases  of  emergency. 

*  The  number  offered  at  a  time  varied  according  to  circumstances : 
two,  four,  or  seven,  or  ten,  or  even  twenty,  we  have  been  informed, 
jiave  been  offered  at  once.  When  carried  into  the  temple,  every 
"article  of  clothing  they  might  have  on,  was  taken  off,  and  they  were 
laid  in  a  row  with  their  faces  downwards,  on  the  altar  immediately 
before  the  idol.  The  priest,  then,  in  a  kind  of  prayer,  offered  them 
to  the  gods;  and  if  any  offerings  of  hogs  were  presented  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  afterwards  piled  upon  them,  lying  at  right  angles 
across  the  human  bodies,  where  the  whole  were  left  to  rot  or  putrify 
together.'    p.  120. 

Their  wars  were  sanguinary,  and  their  effect,  together  with  the 
ravages  of  contagious  disease,  and  the  horrible  practice  of  in- 
fanticide, has  been  to  make  dreadful  inroads  upon  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  remarkable,  that  amid  the  strongest  indications  of 
national  ferocity,  there  was  one  institution  of  an  opposite  and 
very  extraordinary  character.  The  Puhonua  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  Hebrew  City  of  Refuge.  It  afforded  secure  shelter, 
within  its  large  enclosure  and  ever  open  gates,  to  the  criminal, 
the  refugee,  as  well  as  to  the  helpless  and  defeated  when  the 
battle  raged.  The  victorious  chief  was  arrested  by  the  sacred 
precinct,  and  a  violation  of  its  right  of  sanctuary  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  whole  weight  of  sacerdotal  vengeance. 
There  are  only  two  structures  of  this  kind  in  the  island  :  that 
of  Honaunau  is  said  to  have  been  built  260  years.  This  dis- 
trict was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Hawaii,  and, 
besides  the  Puhonua,  it  contains  another  interesting  relic  of 
^Bquify,  the  description  of  which  is  worth  inserting.     ■ 


*  The  principal  object  that  attracted  our  attention,  was  the  Hare 
o  Keave  (the  house  of  Keave)»  a  sacred  depository  of  the  bones  of 
departed  kings  and  princes,  probably  erectea  for  the  reception  of  the 
bones  of  the  Icing  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  reigned  in  Hawaii 
about  eight  generations  back.  It  is  a  compact  building,  twenty-four  feet 
by  sixteen,  constructed  with  the  most  durable  timber,  and  thatched 
with  ti  leaves,  standing  on  a  bed  of  lava  that  runs  out  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  fence  or  paling, 
leaving  an  area  in  the  front,  and  at  each  end  about  twenty-four  feet 
wide.  The  pavement  is  of  smooth  fragments  of  lava,  laid  down  with 
considerable  skill,  Several  rudely  carved  male  and  female  images  of 
wood  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure ;  some  on  loir 
pedestals  under  the  shade  of  an^  adjacent  tree,  others  on  high  posts 
on  the  jutting  rocks  that  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  num* 
ber  stood  on  the  fence  at  unequal  distances  all  around;  but  the 
principal,  assemblage  of  these  frightful  representatives  of  their  former 
deities  was  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  enclosed  space,  where,  form- 
ing a  semicircle,  twelve  of  them  stood  in  grim  array,  as  if  perpetual 
guardians  of  ^^  the  mighty  dead"  reposing  in  the  house  adjoining. 
A  pile  of  stones  was  neatly  laid  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  higher  than  the  pavement,  and  in  this 
pile  the  images  were  fixed.  They  stood  on  small  pedestals,  three  or' 
four  feet  high,  though  some  were  placed  on  pillars,  eight  or  ten  feet' 
in  height,  and  curiously  carved.  The  principal  idol  stood  in  the 
centre,  the  others  on  either  hand,  the  most  powerful  being  placed 
nearest  to  him  :  he  was  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  others,  but  was 
distinguished  by  the  variety  and  superior  carvings  of  his  body,  and 
especially  of  his  head.  Once  they  had  evidently  been  clothed,  but 
now  they  appeared  in  the  most  indigent  nakedness.  A  few  tattered 
shreds  round  the  neck  of  one  that  stood  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
door,  rotted  by  the  rain,  and  bleached  by  the  sun,  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  numerous  and  gaudy  garments,  with  which  their  votaries 
had  formerly  arrayed  them.  A  large  pile  of  broken  calabashes  and 
cocoa  nut  shells  lay  in  the  ceiUre,  and  a  considerable  heap  of  dried 
and  partly  rotten  wreaths  of  flowers,  branches  of  shrubs  and  bushes, 
and  fragments  of  Tapa,  (the  accumulated  offerings  of  former  days,) 
formed  an  unsightly  mound  immediately  before  each  of  the  images. 
The  horrid  stare  of  these  idols,  the  tattered  garments  upon  some  of 
them,  and  the  heaps  of  rotting  offerings  before  them,  seemed  to  us 
no  improper  emblems  of  the  system  they  were  designed  to  support, 
—distinguished  alike  by  its  cruelty,  folly,  and  wretchedness* 

'  We  endeavoured  to  gain  admission  to  the  inside  of  the  house, 
but  were  told  it  was  tabu  roa  (strictly  prohibited),  and  that  nothing 
but  a  direct  order  from  the  king,  or  Karaimoku,  could  Open  the 
door*  However,  by  pushing  one  of  the  boards  across  the  door-way 
a  little  on  one  side,  we  looked  in^  and  saw  many  large  images,  some 
of  wood  very  much  carved,  others  of  red  feathers,  with  wide  dis- 
tended mouths,  large  rows  of  shark's  teeth,  and  glaring  pearl-shell 
eyes.  We  also  saw  several  bundles,  apparently  of  human  bones, 
cleaned,  carefully  tied  up  with  cinet  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibres*  and 
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placed  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  together  with  some  rich  shuvb 
arid  other  valuable  articles,  probably  worn  by  those  to  whom  the 
b/)nes  belonged,  as  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  pergonal  property 
of  the  chiefs  is  generally  buried  with  them.' 

The  Heiaus,  or  temples  of  the  gods,  were  nearly  every  where 
in  a  state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation,  and  all  present  appearances 
give  evidence  that  idolatry  has  received  its  death-blow.  Some 
interesting  details  occur  of  the  ^reat  battle  which  preceded 
its  abolition.  Tamehameha,  when  making  the  final  arrange^ 
ments  for  the  future  government  of  the  islands,  left  the  civil 
and  military  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Rihoriho, 
while  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  Kekuaokalani  the  more 
especial  guardianship  of  the  national  worship.  The  lattdr 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  apostacy  of  his  cousin  gave 
him  a  fair  opportunity  to  strike  for  empire,  and  he  collected  a 
large  force  of  malcontents  for  that  purpose.  Rihoriho,  how- 
ever, though  he  had  acted  decidedly,  had  done  nothing  rashly. 
His  conduct  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  high  priest  of  hi? 
father's  war-god.  and  he  had  taken  every  step  in  concurrence 
with  Karaimoku  and  other  principal  chiefs.  The  conSict  that 
ensued,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ellis. 

'  After  travelling  about  two  miles  over  this  barren  waste,  we  reachc4 
the  place  where,  in  the  autumn  of  I819i  the  decisive  batile  was  fougltt 
between  the  forces  of  Ri/iori/io,  the  present  king,  and  his  cousiiH 
Kekuaokalani,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  his  followers  completely 
overthrown,  and  the  cruel  system  of  idolatry,  which  he  took  upanns 
to  support,  effectually  destroyed.  The  natives  pointed  out  to  us  the 
place  where  the  king's  troops,  led  on  by  Karaimoku,  were  first. at' 
tacked  by  the  idoh>troiis  party.  We  saw  several  small  heaps  of 
stones,  wiiich  our  guidf  informed  us  were  the  graves  of  those  whO| 
durfng  the  conflict.  Ii:id  fallen  there.  We  were  then  shewn  the  spot 
on  which  the  king's  troops  formed  a  line  from  the  sea-shore  towards 
the  mountains,  and  drove  the  opposing  party  before  them  to  a  risiog 
ground,  where  a  stone  fence,  about  breast-high,  enabled  the  enemy 
to  defend  themselves  for  some  time,  but  from  which  they  were  at 
length  driven  by  a  parly  of  Karaimoku*s  warriors.  The  small  tumuli 
increased  in  number  as  we  passed  along,  uqitil  we  came  to  a  place 
called  Tuamoo.  Here  Kekuaokalani  made  his  last  stand,  rallied  his 
flying  forces,  and  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory; 
but  being  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood,  from  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  he  fainted  and  fell.  Howeveri 
he  soon  revived,  and  though  unable  to  stand,  sat  on  a  fragment  of 
lava,  and  twice  loaded  and  fired  his  musket  on  the  advancing  party* 
He  now. received  a  ball  in  his  left  breast,  and  immediately  covering 
his  face  uiih  hi*  feather  cloak,  expired  in  the  miti^t  of  his  fh'endi, 
Ilib  uiie  Manona  during  the  whole  of  the  day  fought  by  his  side,  with 
steady  and  dauntless  courage.     A   few  moments  after  her  husband^ 
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deatlH  perceiving  Karaimoku  and  his  sister  advancing,  she  called, 
out  for  quarter;  but  the  words  had  hardly  escaped  from  her  iips^ 
when  she  received  a  ball  in  her  left  temple,  fell  upon  the  lifeless 
body  of  her  husband,  and  instantly  expired.  The  idolaters  having 
lost  their  chief,  made  but  feeble  resistance  afterwards ;  yet  the 
combat,  which  commenced  in  the  forenoon,  continued  till  near  sun- 
sety  when  the  king's  troops,  finding  their  enemies  had  all  either  fied 
or  surrenderedf  returned  to  Kairua. 

*  Karaimoku  grieved  much  at  the  death  of  Kekuaokalani,  who  was 
his  ow-n  sister's  son.  He  delayed  the  engageiuent  as  long  as  possible; 
and,  the  same  morning  that  the  battle  took  place,  sent  a  messenger, 
addressing  the  young  chief  as  his  son,  and  requesting  him  to  refrain 
from  hostilities  till  they  could  have  an  interview,  and,  if  possible, 
e^ect  an  accommodation.  But  the  message  was  rejected,  and  the 
messenger  obliged  to  jump  into  the  sea,  and  swim  to  save  his  life. 
In  the  moment  of  victory,  also,  he  acted  with  humanity  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  the  vanquished  were  not  pursued  and 
murdered  in  their  retreats.'    pp.  92^  3. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  an  important  station,  both  in  a 
religious  and  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  missionaries 
appear  to  have  before  them  a  fair  field  for  exertion.  The  na- 
tives are,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  inquiring ;  and  their 
Christian  teachers  are  received  with  kindness  and  deference. 
What  effect  the  death  of  Rihoriho  may  have  on  the  interests 
of  the  mission,  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained  as  yet ;  but,, 
at  present,  there  seems  every  prospect  of  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent success. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  article,  we  have  two  observations  to 
make,  one  in  the  way  of  sugsjestion,  the  other  in  our  less  ami- 
able character  of  critics.  We  would  recommend  that  in  the 
«vent  of  a  second  edition,  which  ought  by  this  time  to  be  in 
the  press,  Mr.  Ellis  give  either  an  introductory  or  a  supple- 
mentary chapter  on  the  other  islands  of  the  groupe.  A  few 
pages  might  comprise  a  satisfactory  view  of  their  aspect,  pro- 
duce, population,  with  such  other  particulars  as  might  be 
generally  illustrative  of  their  condition.  There  is  already 
something  of  this,  but  uot  enough.  Our  criticism  refers  to 
the  plates.  Mr.  Ellis  is,  most  assuredly,  no  draughtsman : 
he  describes  well,  but  he  sketches  badly.  The  view  of  th^ 
tremendous  crater  of  Kirauea  resembles  a  conflagration  in  a 
frying-pan,  or  the  preparations  for  a  game  at  snap-dragon.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  sixrfeet  dyke  is  meant  for  th^ 
ghastly  precipice  of  a  thousand  feet  plunging  down  upon  the. 
nery  gulf. 
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Art.  X;  A  Practical  Oertnan  Grammars  for  the  Use  of  Schoob 
and  Private  Students.  By  John  Robotham.  12mo.  pp.  x.  347* 
Price  68.  6d.     London^  1824^. 

TJ^E  hail  with  great  pleasure  every  appearance  of  an  ia 
^^    creasing  attention  to  the  language  and  literature  of  Ger- 
many.   The  affinity  of  that  language  to  our  own,  its  richness 
and  energy,  its  utility  in  philological  investigations,  and  the 
immense  stores  of  information  in  all  departments  of  knowledge 
which  it  contains,  are  considerations  weighty  enough  to  deter- 
mine a  sedulous  attention  to  it,  and  to  excite  some  wonder 
that  it  is  not  universally  studied  by  English  scholars  and  men 
of  taste.     Many  of  the  least  valuable,  and  even  pernicious 
productions  of  the  German  press,  have  been  translated  into 
English,   and  have  undoubtedly  given  a   serious  disgust  to 
many.     But  an  inference  to  the  disadvantage  of  German  lite- 
rature generally,  would  be  unjust.     Christian  divines  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Anti- 
supernatural  school  of  Germany,  and  with  those  of  their  re- 
spondents and  opponents,  some  of  whom  are  very  abl^.    An 
opinion  of  its  being  an  extremely  harsh  and  difficult  language 
has  long  prevailed  among  us :  but  this  prejudice  could  have 
originated  only  with  persons  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
matter.    An  Englishman  who  has  learned  enough  of  German 
to  understand  the  systematic  invoiucra,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
the  language,  gees  plainly  underneath  them  the  primitives  of 
his  own.     If  he  be  acquainted  with  the  provincial  dialects  and 
the  obsolete  phrases  of  his  native  tongue,  especially  those  still 
subsisting  in  our  northern  counties,  he  will  recognize  a  striking 
conformity.     The  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  collocation 
of  the  words  in  sentences,  especially  the  long  and  concate- 
nated periods  in  which  German  prose-writers  delight  to  in- 
dulge, is  indeed  a  serious  matter  to  a  mere  English  student: 
but  to  a  classical  scholar,  who  is  accustomed  to  the  very  same 
character  of  construction  in  Cicero  or  Plato,  it  becomes  ra- 
ther a  means  of  pleasure  than  of  embarrassment. 
'   Probably  one  cause  of  the  neglect  of  the  German  language 
has  lain  in  the  want  of  a  Grammar  completely  suited  to  its 
purpose.    That  of  the  late  Dr.  Nbhden  is  very  excellent,  and 
well  deserving  of  the  pre-eminence  which  has  been  generally 
^ven  to  it.     But,  in  some  parts,  it  is  needlessly  diffuse  ;  and 
in  others,  where  enlargement  would  be  a  signal  benefit  to  the 
learner,  it  is  brief  even  to  suUenness.    We  may  particularly 
instance,  as  examples  of  such  deficiency,  the   parts  on  the 
impersonal  verbs,  the  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases^  aird  the 
cotifonuities  tnd  dtffbrMcei  of  idiom  in  the  English'  and  (!fer- 
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*  ^nguageSy  which  might  have  been  represented  in  a  tabu- 
Indeed,  it  is  not  probably,  nor  scarcely  possible, 
ibreigner  should  be  so  well  aware  as  an  Englishman 
e^  of  the  points  on  which  English  minds  stand  in  most 
of  information,  provided  that  he  have  a  philosophical 
i  and  the  tact  of  practical  application. 
vVe  have  perused  this  Grammar  by  Mr.   Robotham,  with 
luch  satisfaction.     It  goes  upon  two  excellent  principles ;  to 
express  the  rules  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity, 
but  to  have  the  examples  numerous  and  adapted  to  elucidate  a 
large  variety  of  the  modifications  of  thought.     Practical  les- 
sons to  be  construed,  and  exercises  to  be  translated  into  Ger- 
man, are  annexed  to  the  chapters  and  sections.    These  are 
judiciously  devised,  and  they  confer  a  signal  advantage,  we 
believe  we  might  say  unrivalled,  upon  this  work.     We  hesitate 
to  acquiesce  in  Mr  U.'s  distribution  of  the  nouns  into  Jive  de- 
clensions.    If  he  saw  fit  to  depart  from  Dr.  Nbhden's  plan  of 
four,  which  we  believe  is  very  generally  received,  we  think 
that  he  would  have  done  best  by  adopting  Adelung's  system 
of  eighty  which  has  the  merit  of  clearing  away  nearly  all  the 
exceptions.     The  Syntax  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory.    We 
have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  work  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
learners  of  any  age,  as  it  reflects  much  honour  upon  the  accu* 
racy  and  judgement  of  the  Author.     It  has  also  the  advantages 
of  a  clear  type,  and  exemplary  correctness  in  the  printing,  and 
of  moderation  in  the  price. 


Art.  XI.  The  Geography  of  the  Globe  ;  containing  a  Description  of 
its  several  Divisions  of  Land  and  Water :  to  which  are  added. 
Problems  on  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes,  and  a  Series  of 
Questions  for  Examination :  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Families.  By  John  Olding  Butler,  Teacher  of  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  and  Geography.  12mo.  pp.  356.   London,  1826. 

X\f  HAT  with  the  political  changes  occasioned  by  Napoleon 
.  ■ '  in  one  hemisphere,  and  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spa- 
nish Colonies  in  the  other,  together  with  the  astonishing  pro- 
gress of  geographical  discovery  in  all  quarters, — an  old  book 
of  Geography  is  reduced  nearly  to  a  par  with  an  old  Alinanack. 
The  work  before  us  has  attracted  our  attention  as  being  the 
newest  we  have  seen,  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  compiled 
with  great  care  and  an  examination  of  the  latest  authorities^ 
we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
..  Jin  common  with  almost  every  bpok  of.  the  kind.  iB^e  .hare 
j^&&Oit ^ x^ntaina  too 4iiugI1| ^raiherJiwi rtj^Q  Uttjba^for .itt ptoper 
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object.  la  aur  o])inion,  a  book  of  geography  is  not  at  ail  fin- 
proved  by  the  insertion  of  much  mincellaneous  matter.  Some 
of  Mr.  Butler's  etymological  and  historical  notes  are  curious 
and  useful,  and  may  very  properly  be  retained  ;  but  among 
some  which  have  no  business^  we  may  specify  those  which 
occur  at  pp.  23,  62,  76,  91,  125,  126,  136,  and  234.  The  last 
of  these  will  only  excite  a  smile.  Statues  are  not  erected,  in 
general,  *  because  of*  any  such  good  reason. 

Attempts  at  delineating  national  character  (as  at  pp.  53  and 
66)  are  always  out  of  place  in  such  a  work,  as  they  must  be 
defective  and  partial,  if  not  erroneous.  The  biographical 
notices  should  be  very  select :  Philips  and  Kyrl  have  surely 
no  claim  to  mention.  The  account  of  Germany  is  imperfect : 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-eight  states  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
enumerated.  The  following  are  among  the  few  and  immaterial 
inaccuracies  that  we  have  detected,  and  which  we  hope  to  see 
corrected  in  a  new  edition.  Valladolid  is  not  in  Leon,  but  in 
Old  Castile.  Merida  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  was  the  an* 
cient  capital  of  Lusitania.  La  Mancha  is  a  separate  province. 
Granada  is  a  province  of  Andalusia,  Seville.  Cordova,  and 
Jaen  being  the  other  three.  The  geography  of  Arabia  requires 
correction.  Yemen  and  Tehama  are  not  the  same ;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  interior  is  not  included  in  the  six  provin- 
ces enumerated.  Mr.  Butler  has  been  misled  by  Malte  Brun. 
The  account  of  the  Hindoo  and  Birman  religion  is  both  defec- 
tive and  erroneous.  Budha  is  not  generally  called  Fo,  though 
Fo  is  one  of  the  names  of  Budha.  Oxacaca  should  be  Oaxaca. 
The  account  of  Colombia  is  far  from  being  correct  or  adequate. 
The  article  Colombia  in  the  Encyclopedia  Mctropolitana,  and 
the  volume  of  the  Modern  Traveller  descriptive  of  Colombia, 
will  enable  Mr.  Butler  to  extend  and  rectify  it.  Paraguay  does 
not  yet  foim  one  of  the  united  provinces  of  S.  America.  The 
account  of  Brazil  is  very  defective.  Amazonia  is  no  proper 
geographical  division.  But  these  and  similar  errors  are  com- 
mon to  almost  every  geographical  work  we  have  seen ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  this  as  an  excellent  school 
book. 


Ajrt.  XII.  Psalms  and  Hymns,  principally  for  Public  JVorship.  Se» 
lected  from  Dr.  Watts  and  other  Authors,  by  Henry  rorster 
Burder,  M.A.  18mo.    Price  4s.    London,  1826. 

NEARLY  six  years  ago,  in  noticing  Mr.  Russell's  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Watts,  we  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  Selection 
OQ.  tbe^plan  of  the  present  work^  that  should  include  all  the 
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psnlms  and  bymns  adapted  for  public  worship  in  Dr.  Watts's 
invaluable  volume,  together  with  the  best  that  could  be  found 
in  the  publications  of  later  writers.  We  are  very  glad  at  length 
to  see  realised  something  very  much  like  our  idea  of  what  has 
so  long  been  a  desideratum.  If  Mr.  Burder's  selection  is  not 
every  thing  that  we  could  wish,  (which  arises  indeed  from  his 
having  in  some  measure  compromised  his  judgement  in  defer- 
ence to  existing  prejudices,)  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it 
altogether  the  best  collection  we  have  yet  seen  for  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  in 
no  small  degree  an  object  which  we  have  much  at  heart,  the 
reformation  of  our  Psalmody.  Mr.  Burder's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject uill  be  best  learned  from  the  Preface. 

*  It  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  in  our  churches^  that,  in 
addition  to  the  excellent  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  the  devotional  compositions  of 
later  and  of  living  Poets.  With  this  view,  numerous  selectio^ns  of 
Hymns,  in  the  form  of  a  Supplement  or  Appendix,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Public,  and  introduced  into  social  worship.  The  neces- 
sity, however,  thus  imposed  upon  a  congregation,  of  obtaining  and 
having  in  use  more  than  one  Hymn>book,  occasions  considerable  in- 
conveniences, especially  to  the  poor.  In  reflecting  on  the  practica- 
bility of  obviating  these  evils,  it  occurred  frequently  and  forcibly  to 
my  mind,  that,  by  the  omission  of  such  of  Dr.  Watts's  Psahns  and 
Hymns  as  we  are  not  usually  accustomed  to  sing,  there  might  be  in- 
troduced a  sufficient  number  from  the  best  Authors  to  answer  every 
valuable  purpose,  without  the  necessity  of  an  additional  volume.  On 
suggesting  these  views  to  several  judicious  friends,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  ascertain,  not  only  that  they  cordially  approved  of  the 
plan,  but  that  more  than  one  had  long  entertained  the  same  ideas, 
and  had  fully  intended  to  carry  the  principle  into  effect.  Bncouraged 
by  these  representations,  as  well  as  by  the  wishes  expressed  by  not  a 
few  in  the  circle  of  my  pastoral  engagements,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  the  object  desired 

*  //  XDas  atjirst  my  intention  to  select  only  such  hymns  as  are  wn- 
auestionably  adapted  to  public  worship*  In  making  this  attempt, 
nowever,  J  found  it  far  more  difficult  than  I  had  anticipated,  to  draw 
with  accuracy  the  line  of  demarcation  between  such  as  are  adapted 
to  the  public  and  social  worship  of  believers  in  Christ,  and  such  as 
may  be  employed  with  more  advantage  for  the  purposes  of  private 
devotion.  The  prosecution  of  the  attempt  would  also  have  rendered 
necessary  the  exclusion  of  many  of  Dr.  Watts's  Hymns,  which  most 
Christians  would  deem  it  desirable  to  retain.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
also,  that  the  most  careful  discrimination  in  collecting  and  arranging 
hymns  for  public  worship,  can  by  no  means  supersede  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  judgement  in  selecting  the  hymns  which  may  be  on  any  oc- 
casion, whether  public  or  private,  the  most  appropriate.  It  may  be 
expedient  here  to  intimate,  that  under  the  head  of  <<  tlie  Christian  ^ 
Life,''  wi)l  be  chiefly  found  such  hymns  as  may  not  be  deemed 
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eligible  for  indiscriminate  adoption.  Among  the  Morning  and  Eve* 
sing  Hymns  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  in  a  few  other  instances 
also,  will  be  found  some  chiefly  applicable  to  personal  and  retired 
devotion.' 

Of  the  600  hymns  contained  in  this  collection, — a  more  than 
ample  variety,— 313  are  by  Dr.  Watts,  38  by  Charles  Wesley, 
39  from  Wesley's  Collection,  37  by  Dr.  Doddridg:e,  15  by  Mr. 
Newton,  10  by  Mr.  Kelly,  9  by  Cowper,  9  by  Toplady,  and 
the  reraainins;  130  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  proportion 
taken  from  Dr.  Watts,  though  not  by  any  means  too  great,  will 
probably  be  deemed  no  small  recommendation  of  the  volume ; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Editpr,  that  an  exemplary  impar- 
tiality and  freedom  from  party  bias  have  guided  him  in  the  se- 
lection. This  is  particularly  shewn  in  the  large  proportion 
taken  from  Mr.  Wesley's  Hymn-book  and  the  compositions  of 
Charles  Wesley.  Highly  as  we  admire  the  genius  and  seraphic 
piety  of  the  *  Poet  of  Methodism,'  we  cannot,  however,  say 
that  we  deem  his  compositions  for  the  most  part  suitable  for 
congregational  worship;  and  Mr.  Burderhas  admitted  several 
which  we  should  certainly  on  this  ground  have  excluded.  In- 
deed, we  think  that  Mr.  Burder  has  erred  on  the  side  of  com- 
prehension, rather  than  on  that  of  omission.  In  departing 
from  his  first  intention,  he  may  have  yielded  to  expediency ; 
and  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  acceptableness  and  popularity 
of  his  volume  would  have  suffered,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
he  rigidly  adhered  to  the  plan  of  inserting  such  hymns  only  as 
are  fit  for  congregational  singing.  Such  a  selection,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  well  executed,  would  be  very  slow  in  making 
its  way*  A  vitiated  taste  has  been  so  widely  diffused,  and  the 
proprieties,  which  should  regulate  the  choice  of  hymns  for 
public  worship  are  so  little  understood  or  observed,  that  it 
must  be  a  long  time  before  an  unexceptionable  Hymn-book 
would  obtain  a  general  adoption.  Mr.  Burder  refers  to  t^o 
valuable  hymn-books  compiled  on  principles  similar  to  those 
which  have  guided  his  own  attempt.  These  we  have  not  seen, 
but,  according  to  his  description,  one  of  them  errs  still  more 
on  the  side  of  excess,  containing  nearly  double  the  number  of 
hymns  that  are  contained  in  this  collection.  Now,  even  on  the 
supposition,  which  strikes  us  as  a.  most  improbable  one,  that 
from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  hymns  could  be  found  in 
the  English  language,  that  should  be  adapted  for  congrega- 
tional worship,  including  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  in  point  of 
literary  merit,  still,  we  should  strongly  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  great  a  variety,  both  on  the  ground  of  the  bulk  and 
^ost  of  the  book,  and  the  additional  difficulties  which  it  wou^ 
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throw  in  the  way  of  a  judicious  choice  of  hymns  suitable  for 
the  occasion. 

The  remark  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  experience  proves, 
that  variety  is  not  obtained  in  fact  by  extending  the  range  of 
choice.  The  multiplication  of  hymns  (and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  tunes)  is  generally  found  to  lessen  the  variety 
observed  in  the  use  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
chances  of  a  wearisome  iteration  of  the  same  hymn  or  tune, 
would  be  much  greater  where  the  collection  in  use  should 
comprise  1200  in  number,  than  if  it  contained  only  6*00  ;  and 
that  they  would  be  still  fewer  if  the  hymns  allowed  to  be  sung 
amounted  to  only  half  the  smaller  number.  How  few  persons 
are  acquainted  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  hymns  in  our  popular 
collections!  Much  less  can  they  be  the  subject  of  distinct 
remembrance  i  Yet,  for  that  specific  recollection  which  is 
necessary  to  guide  the  choice  aright,  an  index  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute. We  are  no  advocates,  however,  for  this  boundless 
variety,  even  were  it  desirable.  We  think  that  the  passion 
for  change  and  novelty  has  been  most  injudiciously  fostered 
and  catered  for.  Although  we  object  to  the  eternal  iteration 
of  the  same  liturgical  forms  of  prayer,  a  very  little  freedom 
and  variation  would  content  us.  We  scarcely  think  that  a 
good  hymn,  one  entirely  unexceptionable,  can  be  sung  too 
often ;  and  were  we  compelled  to  hear  the  Old  Hundred  tune, 
well  sung,  once  a  mouth  to  the  same  words,  we  should  not 
complain  of  it  as  any  intolerable  grievance.  But  we  dare  not 
attempt  to  legislate  in  €he8e  matters.  Let  us,  however,  look 
at  the  subject  a  little  more  closely.  Take  the  case,  where 
there  are  three  services  in  the  same  place  every  Lord's  day, 
and  in  each  service  three  hymns  are  sung ;  nine  times  fifty- 
two  are  468 ;  to  which  we  will  add  12  for  sacramental  occa- 
sions ;  makinor  the  total  480.  Now  would  it,  we  ask,  be  abso- 
lutely too  much  to  be  endured,  that  the  same  hymn  should  be 
sung  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  j$ame  year  ?  If  not,  for 
these  480  occasions,  160  hymns  only  would  be  required.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  should  be  quite  satisfied  with  that  allowance, 
were  the  selection  guided  by  a  sound  discretion.  As  a  public 
hymn-book,  however,  might  conveniently  include  many  hymns 
suitable  only  for  particular  occasions,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  double  that  number ;  and  300  or  320  hymns  would,  we  are 
persuaded,  not  only  answer  every  purpose,  but  answer 
fcetter  than  a  greater  variety,  every  good  purpose  of  public 
devotion. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  innovation  are,  we  are 
well  awa.re,  neither  few  nor  small ;  and  we  shall  advert  to  one 
or  two  x^f  them.      In  the  first  place,   we  should    have  ta. 
Vou  XXV.  N.S.  2  S 
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encounter  that  most  unmanageable  of  all  difficulties,  which 
arises  from  clashing  interests  and  a  depreciation  of  literary 
property.  The  attempt  to  set  aside  the  use  of  Dr.  Watts's 
Psalms  and  Hymns  in  Dissenting  congregations,  would  be 
viewed  by  not  only  the  lords  of  Paternoster  Row,  but  all 
printers  and  publishers  throughout  the  country,  with  no  small 
displeasure  and  indignation.  Dr.  Watts  is  a  most  valuable 
marketable  commodity,  and  the  editions  are  almost  innumera- 
ble, which  annually  find  a  vent.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
sale  would  be  suddenly  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
substitution  of  our  proposed  public  hymn-book  ;  and  it  would 
indeed  be  more  difficult  to  undersell  Dr.  Watts,  than  to  im- 
prove upon  him.  The  objection  would  nevertheless  have  its 
influence. 

Printers  and  publishers  are  not  the  only  persons  who  con- 
trive to  pick  up  a  little  wealth  by  supplying  Dissenting  con- 
gregations with  singing -books.  The  private  property  which 
exists  in  the  shape  of  selections,  collections,  and  appendices, 
is  considerable.  A  great  many  chapels  have  their  own  peculiar 
hymn-book,  which  is  a  source  of  profit  to  some  party  or 
other.  Several  Selections  are  in  extensive  use,  and  an  attempt 
to  supersede  them  would  be  regarded  as  a  personal  injury  :  it 
would,  in  fact,  operate  to  the  depreciation  of  individual  pro- 
perty. Thus  it  is,  that  serious  obstacles  have  been  created,  by 
the  multiplication  of  these  snug  little  paper  copy-holds,  in  the 
way  of  any  general  adoption  of  an  unexceptionable  Hymn- 
book  for  public  worsbi[).  We  impute  no  improper  motives^  no 
mercenary  feeling  to  the  editors  of  these  collections.  Indeed, 
the  profits  of  sale,  in  many  cases,  have  not  come  into  their 
hands ;  and  if  they  have,  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
them.  We  should  be  sorry  to  lessen  the  income  even  of  a 
worthy  pew-opener,  by  superseding  the  chapel  hymn-book. 
Let  them  not  fear.  The  desideratum,  if  supplied,  is  not  likely 
to  be  generally  adopted  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

We  must  frankly  confess  that  our  hope  of  getting  a  hymn- 
book  of  the  description  we  refer  to  into  general  use,  would 
rest  in  great  measure  on  its  cheapness.  Eighteen  pence,  the 
price  of  a  New  Testament,  is  quite  as  much  as  a  poor  man 
ought  to  have  to  pay  for  a  hymn-book ;  and  that  is  3rf.  more, 
we  believe,  than  the  cost  of  a  Common-prayer-book.  In  Dr- 
Watts's  book,  there  are  700  hymns,  which  are  to  be  purchased 
for  2s.  We  should  propose  to  give  360  for  Is.  6d.  But  alas ! 
who  would  venture  on  so  bad  a  speculation,  as  printing  a  new 
hymn- book  on  terms  that  would  admit  only  of  such  slender 
and  doubtful  profits? 

But  other  difficulties  present  themselves,  in  the  shape  of 
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hostile  prejudices  and  arbitrary  differences  of  taste.  Hymns 
altogether  improper  to  be  sungj  by  a  mixed  congregation,  main-* 
tain  a  strong  hold  on  the  preference  of  our  singing  men  and 
singing  women  ;  some  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  tune  that  is  set 
to  them, — others  for  their  real  beauty  and  devotional  character, 
which  render  them  deserved  favourites  of  the  Christian  in  his 
closet,  but  do  not  justify  the  public  use  of  them, — and  others 
again  for  their  seductive  improprieties  of  phraseology.  Mr. 
Burder  admits  that  he  gave  up  as  imprabti cable,  the  attempt  to 
exclude  improper  hymns,  (that  is,  hymns  unadapted  for  public 
worship,)  because  on  that  principlej-rthe  only  one  that  ought 
to  guide  the  selection, — he  would,  have  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  exclude  so  many  which  most  Christians  '  would  deem 
'  it  desirable  to  retain.'  This  sounds  like  a  severe  satire  on 
our  section  of  the  Christian  world  ;  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
justified  by  the  fact.  A  large  proportion  of  Christians  would 
wish  to  retain  the  use  of  hymns  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
exclude  from  congregational  worship.  Here  is  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Had  a  purer  taste  and  a  sounder  discretion  prevailed  in 
this  respect,  we  should  long  ago  have  had  a  Selection  pro- 
vided of  the  kind  that  we  wish  to  see. 

Mr.  Burder  has  made  a  bold  beginning  in  his  present  at- 
tempt, and  we  wish  him  success.  The  selection  is  on  the 
whole  judicious  and  comprehensive.  We  have  already  hinted 
at  some  of  the  hymns  which  we  would  wish  to  see  ex- 
cluded, and  may  mention  the  following  as  among  those  which 
might  at  all  events  be  omitted  without  diminisliing;  the  value  of 
the  book ;-!?«.  Nos.  22,  27, 28,  89,  178,  203,  249  to  253  in- 
elusive,  265,  315,  316,  352,  417,  and  449.  Others  might  be 
specified,  which,  though  unobjectionable,  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  ;  and  if  we  did  not  wish  to  see  the  size  and  price  of 
the  book  lessened,  rather  than  increased,  their  place  might  be 
supplied  by  hymns  of  greater  merit.  We  are.  surprised  at 
missing  one  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  very  best  hymns, 

<  Arise,  my  tenderest  thoughts  arise  ;* 

and  an  excellent  one  by  Dr.  Watts,  beginning, 

*  How  vast  the  treasure  we  possess.' 

Altogether,  however,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume 
as  coming  nearer  what  a  hymn-book  for  public  worship  ought 
to  be,  than  any  other  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
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Art.  XIII.     The  Opinions  of  an  Old  Gentkman^  on  several  Moral  and 
Religious  Subjects »     pp.  i58.     Price  2s.  London.  1826. 

^B^'HIS  is,  in  some  respects,  a  singular  book.  It  has,  if  we 
*  mistake  not,  some  of  those  qualities  which  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  which,  when  lound,  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
prized  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  rarity  and  excellence.  It  is 
written  with  much  of  that  simplicity — the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  a  sinole  eye  and  a  strong  mind — which  distinjs'uishes  the 
earliest  and  best  school  of  English  composition.  We  should 
say  that  it  has  reminded  us  of  Franklin,  were  it  not  that  there 
is  a  tang  of  affectation  and  charlatanism  about  him,  from  which 
the  present  Writer  is  entirely  free.  In  short, it  is  precisely  the 
language  in  which  a  thoughtful,  pious,  and  clear-headed  *  Old 

•  Gentleman  '  might  best  clothe  the  *  Essays  to  do  good '  that 
he  would  wish  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 
Nor  are  the  sentiments  inferior  to  the  language.  There  is  a 
plain,  practical  good  sense  about  them,  that  is  excellently  adap-* 
ted  to  its  purpose ;  and  we  know  of  no  book  that  we  should 
more  readily  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  as  supplying 
materials  for  salutary  reflection,  and  as  containing  most  impor- 
tant auggestions  for  the  formation  of  character  and  the  regula- 
tion of  life.  The  subjects  are : — Punctuality. — Temper  — Re- 
tirement.— Friendship. — Cheerfulness. — Candour. — Happiness. 
— The  Sabbath. — Prejudice. — Sensibility. — Pride. — Retrospec- 
tion.— Religion. — Providence. — Faith.  All  these  are  brought 
forward  in  conversation,  and  there  is  much  scenic  and  dialogic 
tact  in  the  management  of  these  little  interludes.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  fix  upon  an  extract  which  shall  exemplify  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  without  trespassing  on  our  own  convenience. 
The  following  may  serve  as  an  average  specimen. 

*  **  Do  not  you  think.  Sir,**  said  Henry,  "  that  most  persons  ap- 
pear more  strenuous  in  their  endeavours  to  promulgate  their  views  of 
scripture  cloctripes,  than  to  urge  the  necessity  of  that  holy  practice 
which  the  Gospel  enjoins  ?" — «« It  is  too  often  the  case,"  replied  the 
Old  Gentlennan,  **  to  be  sure ;  and  others  run  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  but  study  the  Bible  for  yourself,  and  you  will  soon  find  that 
doctrine  and  practice  are  equally  important,  and  cannot  be  separated 
without  endangering  the  only  foundation  on  which  we  can  safely 
build  our  hopes  of  heaven." 

*  *'  That  IS  just  as  it  appears  to  me.  Sir,"  said  Henry :  *♦  bu*  it  is 
surprising  to  hear  what  answers   are  given,  if  you  ask  the  question, 

•  In  ivhat  does  religion  consist  ?'* — "  It  is,  indeed,"  said  the  Old  Gen- 
tleman :  '*  and  even  among  truly  pious  people,  ic  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  the  means  of  religion  represented  as  religion  itself.'* — 
•*  Will  you  give  me  leave,  Sir,"  said  Henry,  "  to  ask  what  answer  you 
3^ould  give,  if  the  question  were  put  to  you  ?'* — '*  I  think,"  replied  the 
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Old  Gentleman,  <<  I  should  savy  that,  essentially  consideredy  it  con* 
sists  in  re-union  with  God,  and  conformity  to  Christ ;  but,  considered 
practically^  it  consista  in  an  habitual^  suitable  exercise  of  ike  mind 
towards  God,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be 
placed,  which  will,  of  course,  vary  those  exercises.  Considering  Him 
as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  bountiful  Benefactor,  it  will  be  in  a 
way  of  grateful  adoration.  Considering  Him  as  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  it  will  be  in  a  way  of  constant,  cheerful  obedience.  Con- 
sidering Him  as,  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  it  will 
be  in  a  way  of  holy  admiration  of  the  riches  of  his  grace  and  mercy* 
Under  a  consciousness  of  our  sinfulness  and  guilt,  it  will  beio  a  way 
of  humble  confession  and  prayer  for  mercy  to  pardon,  and  grace  to 
help.  Under  a  sense  of  our  weakness,  ignorance,  and  short<sighted- 
fless,  we  shall  implore  of  Him  all  needful  wisdom,  guidance,  ai^  sup- 
port, begging  His  blessing  on  all  that  we  are  engaged  in,  knowing  it  is 
that  alone  which  givcth  good  success, —  realizing  his  presencet  at  all 
times,  acting  as  under  His  eye,  referring  every  thing  to  His  manage- 
ment, and  seeking  His  approbation  in  all  we  do.  Pursuing  this 
course,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  fail  much  in  oiir  duty  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  as  that  also  is  pointed  out  by  the  law  of  God,  add  every 
deficiency  herein  is  cognizable  by  Him.  Nor  will  this  habit  be  found 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyments  of  life  ;  it  will  only  regulate  them : 
and  when  solicited  to  engage  in  any  that  are  evil,  either  in  their  na« 
ture,  degree,  or  consequences,  such  persons  will  be  induced  to  abstain 
from  them,  saying,  with  good  Nehemiah,  *  So  did  not  I,  because  of 
the  fear  of  God  r' 

*  "  I  thank  you.  Sir,**  said  Henry,  «  for  a  representation  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  just ;  but  I  fear  there  are  not  many  persons  who 
thus  habitually  live  and  act." — *<  More  than  you  are  aware  of,  per- 
liaps,"  said  the  Old  Gentleman.  '^  Remember,  the  exercises  of  our 
minds,  though  discernible  by  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  aire  totally 
concealed  from  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  those  persons  who  are  most 
deeply  impressed  with  the  infinite  importance  of^ obtaining  the  Divine 
approbation,  are  generally  not  very  anxious  to  secure  the  ^od  opi- 
nion of  their  fellow-men,  otherwise  than  by  a  steady,  upright,  blanie- 
less  walk  and  conversation." — *•  It  may  be  so.  Sir,''  said  Henry; 
*<  however,  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  all  professors  of  religion  irere  thus 
to  live  and  act,  the  religious  world  (as  it  is  called)  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is." 

*  Here  a  servant  entered,  to  announce  that  a  neighbour  of  the  Old 
Gentleman's  wished  to  speak  with  him  ;  he  \tas,  of  course,  introduced, 
and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  conversation.' 


Art.  XIV.  The  Domestic  Preacher^  or  short  Discourses  from  the 
original  Manuscripts  of  some  eminent  Ministers.  2  vols.  I2mo« 
Price  8s.     London.    1826. 

¥1[^  E  presume  from  the  title  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  tha.t 
^^    the  publication  in  designed  to  be  read  in  families^  for 
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which  purpose  the  discourses  appear  to  us  to  be  better  adapted, 
than  for  pulpit  instruction.  There  are  one  and  forty  sermons 
in  the  t^Ao  volumes.  In  style,  as  well  as  in  point  of  merit,  they 
vary  so  clecidedly  as  to  be  evidently  the  production,  or  at  least 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  notes,  of  different  ministers.  It 
would  Ipave  been  more  satisfactory,  had  the  Editor  communi- 
cated some  information  as  to  the  sources  to  which  he  has  been 
indebtfid  for  them ;  but  the  publication  is  altoscether  anony- 
mous, »and  without  preface  or  advertisement.  Several  of  the 
sermons  read  like  the  imperfect  transcripts  of  memory,  rather 
than  corrected  manuscripts  ;  and  there  is  a  striking  inequality 
some'times  in  the  same  discourse,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
abruj:»tness  in  the  style,  which  favours  this  supposition.  The 
very  iirst  sentence  in  the  volume  is  such  as  no  good  writer 
or  cle:ar  thinker  would  have  penned.  The  third  sermon  opens 
with  ap  exordium  as  trite  and  vapid  as  may  be,  and  between 
the  fourth  sentence  and  the  fifth,  there  is  evidently  an  hiatus. 
Yet,  tow^ards  the  close  of  this  sermon,  there  occur  hints  and 
gleams  of  an  eloquence  which  could  never  have  proceeded  from 
the  editjor  or  reporter  of  these  discourses. 

^  We  Will,  therefore,  only  remarks  that  God  will  perform  **  all  thai 
hp  hath  ppoken  to  us  of,"  respecting  the  extermination  of  those  sinful 
principles  which  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  soul ;  those  pai^ions 
which  have  needed  continual  watchfulness,  and  habits  which  years  of 
mortification  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  or  subdue.  During 
our  pilgrimage  we  have  had  continual  occasion  to  lament  their  de- 
moralising tendency,  producing  alienation  of  heart  from  God,  in- 
difference to  eternal  realities,  and  apathy  towards  Christ :  always 
striving  ius  it  were  to  move  in  the  direction  of  sin,  and  to  lead  us  in 
the  way  bf  temptation.  But  through  grace  we  shall  arrive  at  a  state, 
^nd  be  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  we  shall  feel  no  desire 
but  what  may  be  gratified  with  the  full  approbation  of  God,  and  thif 
will  be  |he  consummation  of  our  bliss. 

*  Perpetuity  also  will  be  attached  to  it :  we  shall  see  the  king  in  his 
Hbeauty,  and  the  land  that  is  very  far  off,  and  shall  dwell  in  it  for 
ever.  The  Lord  will  give  it  us  for  an  inheritance,  and  we  shall  wan- 
der in  ^  the  wilderness  no  more*  On  the  verge  of  mortalitVy  the 
pilgrim  m&y  look  back  on  this  fleeting  world,  through  whic^  he 
passed  in  his  way  to  the  kingdom,  and  bid  it  a  final  fareweL  The 
days  of  his  mourning  are  ended,  and  the  morning  of  a  new  world 
dawns  with  ineffable  brightness  upon  him/ 

We  had  marked  for  citation  several  striking  pai^sages ;  but, 
havifig  no  room  for  further  extracts,  we  must  dismiss  these 
volumes  with  a  general  recommendation  of  them  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers. 
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Art,  XV,  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMAIION, 


In  the  press,  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Morris's  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Fuller;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining: Mome  pieces  never  befo:e  printed. 

In  the  press,  A  brief  descriptive  His- 
tory of  Holland,  in  letters,  from  a  Grand 
father  to  Marianne,  during  an  excursion 
ill  the  summer  of  1819. 

Preparing  for  publication,  A  popular 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  designed  for  the  .use  of  mere 
English  readers.  In  Two  Parts.  Part 
I. — Rules  for  readintf  the  Bible.  Part 
II. — Helps  towards  a  right  understand- 
ing thereof;  cnmprisiug  Introductions 
to  the  several  Books;  a  Summary  of 
Biblical  Antiquities,  Geography,  Natu- 
ral History,  &c.  By  William  Carpenter, 
Editor  of  theCritica  Biblica,  Scripture 
Magazine,  Calendarinm  Palestinse,  &c. 
In  one  large  vo).  Svo.'witb  maps  and 
plates. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Spirits  of 
the  Olden  Time,  their  Sayings  and 
Doings. 

Id  the  press,  A  Translation  of  the 
Tre  Giuli,  the  most  popular  of  the  poems 
of  G.  B.  Casti :  to  which  will  be  pre- 
fixed, a  Memoir  of  the  Life  aud  Writings 
of  the  Author. 

.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Foyster,  A.M.  Minis- 
ter of  Trinity  Chapel,  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press. 

Professor  Lee  has  in  the  press,  A  few 
further  Remarks  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Turkish  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1819,  in  reply  to  cer- 
tain positions  advanced  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son in  Defence  of  his  Appeal  to  the 
Bible  Society. 

In  the  press.  Travels  of  the  Russian 
Mission  through  Mongolia  to  China,  and 


Residence  in  Pekin,  in  the  Yi'ara  1890, 
21.  By  George  Timkowski :  with  Cor- 
rections and  Notes  by  M.  J.  Klaproth. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Maps  aud 
Plates,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  press,  A  History  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  with  Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the 
Mahratta  Country,  chiefly  from  original 
and  recent  Surveys.  By  Ja^nes  Grant 
Duff,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the  Firpt,  or  Gre- 
nadier Regiment  of  Bombay  Native  In- 
fantry, and  late  Political  Resident  at  Sa- 
tara.  In  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Travels  in  the-  Provinces 
on  the  South-we^t  Bank  of  tte  Caspian 
Sea  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Trade, 
Commerce,  and  Resources  of  ^^ose  Coun- 
tries. By  James  B.  Fraser,  1^,  Author 
of  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Kh6- 
rasan,"  *<  A  Tour  in  the  flin^ala  Moun- 
tains,'' &c.  To  be  publish^  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  10th. 

Dr.  Mason  Good  has  in  the  press,,  a 
work  in  3  vols.  8vo.  entitled.  The  Book 
of  Nature;  being  a  Popular  Illustration 
of  the  general  Laws  and  Phceoomena  of 
Creation,  under  the  three  distinct  Series 
of — 1.  The  Nature  of  the  Material. 
World,  as  delineated  in  the  Sciences  of 
Cosmogony,  Geology,  &c. — II.  The  Na- 
ture of  the  Animal  World,  its  peculiar 
Powers  and  external  Relations.  —  IIL 
The  Nature  of  the  Mind,  its  Faculties 
and  Furniture,  &c. 

In  the  press,  The  Necessity  of  a  Reve- 
lation: deduced  from  the  State  of  the 
Mental  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  and 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Present  One 
shewn  from  its  Adaptation  to  that  Ne- 
cessity. By  the  Rev.  A.  Norman,  A.B. 
Curate  of  Rrailsford,  and  Author  of  *'  Li- 
terae  Sacrae."     In  one  vol.  8vo. 


Art.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


'  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Character  of  the  late  Thomas  Hinder- 
well,  Esq.  Author  of  the  **  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Scarborough."  By  John 
Cole.  8vo.  5s. 


HISTORY. 


The  Chronological  Historian;  or,  a 
Record  of  Public  Events,  &c.  &c.  By 
W.  Toone,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  ISs.  6d. 

Historical  Researches  on   the  Wars 


and  Sports  of  the  Mongols  and  Romans, 
in  which  Elephants  and  Wild  Beasts 
were  employed  or  slain;  and  the  remark- 
able local  agreement  of  history  with  the 
remains  of  such  animals  found  in  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia.  With  a  Map  and 
Plates,  By  John  Rankmsr,  resident  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  in  Hindoostan  and 
Russia.  4to.  31.  3s. 

MEDICINE. 

Observations  on   M.    Laeniiec's  Me- 
thod of  forming  a  Diagnosis  of  the  DW- 
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JList  of  Works  recently  published. 


eases  of  the  Chest  by  Meansi  of  the  Ste- 
thoscope, and  of  Percussion  ;  aod  upon 
«ome  Points  of  the  French  Practice  of 
Medicine.  By  Charles  Scadamore,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  58. 

MISCBLLAKBOUS. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  Robert  Haldane, 
Esq.,  containing  some  Remarks  on  his 
Strictures  relative  to  the  Continent  and 
Continental  Societies.  By  C.  F.  A. 
Steinkopft,  D.D    Is.  6d. 

The  Opinions  of  an  Old  Gentleman 
on  several  Moral  and  Religious  Sub- 
jects. 1 8 mo.    2s. 

History  of  Methodism  in  the  Town 
and  Neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
including  Biouraphiral  Sketches  of  some 
of  the  leading  Characters  who  have  been 
among  the  Methodists  at  that  place.  By 
A.  Watmough.  ISino.  2s.  6d. 

Woodstock  5  or,  the  Cavalier.  A  Tale 
of  Sixteen  Hundred  and  Fifty  One.  ^y 
the  Author  of  Waverley.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.   11.  lis.  6d. 

|& Tales  from  the  German  of  HoflTman, 
Schiller,  Richter,  Lengbein,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Korner.  By  Richard  Holcralt, 
B.A.  1  voL  ISmo.  7s. 

Etymons  of  English  Words.  By  the 
late  John  Thomson,  M.K.I.  and  A.S  , 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  in  India.  Uniformly  printed 
with  Dr.  Todd's  Edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  4to.  18h. 

The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations  ; 
or,  a  ViewDf  the  Different  Bases  of  Hu-  ' 
man  Character  and  Talent.  1  thick  vol. 
8vo.  18s. 

A  Word  in  favour  of  Female  Schools ; 
addressed  to  Parents,  Guardians,  and 
the  Public  at  large.  By  a  Lady.  F.cap 
6vo.  S2s.  64. 

POETRY. 

Dartmoor  J  a  descriptive  Poem.  By 
N.  r.  Carrington,  Author  of  the  Banks 
of  Tamar.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes 
by  W.  Burt,  Esq. ;  and  Vignettes  and 
Etchings  by  F.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.  Royal 
6vo.   II.  Is. 

The  Martyr:  a  Drama,  in  three  acts. 
By  Joanna  Baillie.  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  sewed. 

The   Pcean  of  Oxford,   a   Poem;  to 


which  is  prefixed,  a  Reply  to  th^ 
Charges  ai^aiust  thi;  University  in  the 
recent  Numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Westminster  Reviews.  By  W.  C.  Towu- 
send,  B.A.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


POLITICAL. 

Remarks  upon  the  Payment  of  tha 
Expenses  of  Out- Voters  at  an  University 
Ele<:tion.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

Morus  ;  or,  a  Layman's  View  of  the 
chief  OI»jections  which  have  been  brought 
against  Relit^ion,  as  it  existed  in  Europe 
during  the  Heroic  Age  of  Christianity. 
1  vol.  8vo.  9s. 

lectures  on   Portions  of  the  Psalms. 

By  Andiew  Thomson,  D  D.  8vo.  78.  6d. 

Sermons.     By  Thomas  Fleming,  D.D, 

Minister  of  Lady  YesterN,  Bdinhnrgh. 

8yo.  1*28. 

The  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
illustrated;  with  a  View  to  explain  its 
Nature,  to  point  out  its  practical  Inflii* 
ence,  and  to  establish  its  Obligation. 
Ry  William  Orme.  i2ino.  5s. 

Religious  Education  :  a  series  of  Ob- 
sprvations  on  the  lusrmclion  of  the 
Young,  principally  with  a  reference  to 
Sunday  Schools.  By  A.  H.  Davis.  ISujo. 
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A  Sermon  on  Colonial  Slavery.  By 
John  Nelson  Goulty,  of  Brightoti.  Is.  6d. 
The  Labyrinth,  or  Popish  Circle: 
being  a  Confutation  of  the  asitumed  Id- 
fallibifity  of  the  Church  of  Rofoe.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Simon  Episco- 
pins,  by  Richard  Watson,  Author  of 
*<  Theological  Institutes,"  &c.  8vo.  6d. 
A  Pnwervative  against  the  Errors  of 
Socinianism,  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Grundy's  Lectures  on  the  principal  Doe> 
trines  of  Christianity.  By  the  lat«  Ref . 
Edward  Hare.  New  Edition.  1  vol.  8io* 
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An  Inquiiyinto  the  consistency  of 
those  Persons  who  caij  theotselves  Bap- 
tists, with  reference  to  the  late' PubK- 
cations  of  Messrs  Gibbs,  Birt,  and  Cox. 
By  Thomas  Eisdell,  of  Twj-ford,  BerU 
To  which  is  add^,  a  Brief  Statement 
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Art.  i.  1.  The  Mission  to  Siam,  and  Huif  the  Capital  of  Cochin 
China,  in  the  Years  1821->-2.  From  the  JourDal  of  the  late  George 
FinlaysoDy  Esq.  Assistant  Surgeon  of  H*  M.  8th  Light  Dragoons^ 
Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Mission.  Witfi  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  F«R.S.  Bvo.  pp.  xxxii. 
428.     Price  158.    London.     1826. 

2.  Some  Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  the  Go/terMAent  of  tndiat 
more  especially  in  Reference  to  the^Invasion  of  Burmak,  By  Lieut- 
Col.  M.  Stewart,  F.R.S.E.  &c.     8vo.  pp.  98.     Edinborgh.   1826^ 

S.  An  Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Burman  Em* 
pires  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Gentleman  in  London. 
By  Ann  H.  Judson*    8vo.  pp.  334.    London. 

A  S  part  of  the  ancient  dominions  of  Siam  are,  by  the  recent 
■^^  treaty  with  the  humbled  Birmans,  definitively  annexed  to 
the  British  empire,  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  know  a  little 
more  about  our  fellow-subjects  and  neighbours  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges.  Mr.  Finlayson's  volume  appears  at  a  very 
seasonable  moment  j  and  although  that  portion  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  Siam  does  not  materially  add  to  the  information  of 
which  we  were  in  previous  possession,  it  will  be  found  highly 
amusing  and  interesting.  It  affords  occasion  for  sincere  re- 
gret, that  the  amiable  Author  did  not  survive  to  reap  the  credit 
and  benefit  of  his  labours. 

Siam,  as  our  readers  cannot  require  to  be  informed,  occupies 
the  great  central  valley  of  that  immense  region  lying  between 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  geographers 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  Exterior  or  Ultra-Gangetic  India,, 
but  which  may  with  more  propriety  be  styled,  Indo-China. 
Exclusive  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  this  vast  territory,  extend- 
ing over  more  than  sixteen  parallels  of  latitude  and  eighteen 
degrees  of  longitude,  was,  tul  of  late,  chiefly  divided  between 
three  great  powers, — the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
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and  the  empire  of  Cochin  China  or  Anam.  Besides  theser 
there  are  understood  to  be  some  petty  kingdoms  and  indepen- 
dent mountain  tribes  in  the  interior;  but  these  three  shared 
between  them  the  whole  of  the  maritime  region,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  only  grand  political  divisions  of  the  country. 
The  fiirman  empire^  consisting  originally  of  the  Ava  of  our  old 
geographers,  had  swallowed  up  Pegu,  part  of  Siam,  the  whole 
of  Arracan,  and  was  extending  itself  over  the  valley  of  the 
Burrampooter ;  it  had,  in  fact,  become  our  close  neighbour  and 
a  very  haughty  and  troublesome  one.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  policy  or  necessity  of  the  late  war,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  originated  in  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Birmans.  As  far  back  as  1818,  it  appears  that  their  monarch 
bad  lent  himself  to  the  formidable  Mahratta  confederacy,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  subvert  our  Indian  empire.  The  prompti- 
tude with  which  that  danger  was  met  and  averted,  and  the  war 
successfully  terminated,  alone  prevented  a  tremendous  inroad 
on  our  eastern  frontier.  In  1822,  under  pretence  of  reclaiming 
some  Assamese  emigrants,  a  considerable  Birman  force  crossed 
the  line  of  the  British  territory  ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled 
to  retire,  and  the  matter  was  for  the  time  amicably  arranged, 
fn  September  of  the  following  year,  however,  a  body  of  their 
troops  took  forcible  possession  of  the  island  of  Shapyree,  in 
the  river  Naaf,  while  another  body  advanced  into  Cachar,  then 
under  British  protection,  and,  when  opposed  by  British  detach- 
ments, disputed  the  ground  with  a  bravery  and  obstinacy  hither- 
to unknown  in  any  of  the  native  troops  which  our  Indian  ar- 
mies have  had  to  contend  with.  At  one  time,  entering  the 
British  province  of  Chittagong,  they  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
excite  the  highest  alarm  at  the  capital  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
having  surrounded  and  routed  the  detachment  sent  to  oppose 
their  progress.  And  not  in  this  quarter  only,  but  in  the  South- 
ern provinces,  and  throughout  the  border  of  this  extensive  do- 
minion, the  Birmans  had  provided  formidable  means  both  of 
defence  and  of  aggression,  and  every  where  fought  with  the 
most  determined  bravery. 

An  opinion  has  extensively  prevailed  in  this  country,  that 
hostilities  might  have  been  prevented  by  negotiation.  We  con- 
fess that,  looking  at  the  case  with  all  the  light  we  at  present 
possess,  we  cannot  sec  the  reasonableness  of  such  an  opinion. 
Lovers  of  peace  ds  we  are,  and  warmly  as  we  should  be  disposed 
to  deprecate  iany  warlike  projects  that  had  for  their  object  the 
further  extension  of  our  overgrown  empire  in  the  East,  we  can* 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  alternative  was  left  but  an 
appeal  to  the  sword.  The  Birinans  are  a  restless  military 
people ;  and  ever  since  the  days  of  Alom-praw,  the  founder  of 
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the  reighing  dynasty^  their  monarchs  have  steadily  and  uninter* 
mittingly  pursued  a  system  of  aggressive  warfare  and  encroach- 
ment. For  the  past  seventy  years,  they  have  been  engaged  in 
almost  perpetual  wars  with  Siam ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  past 
five  or  six  years  that  they  have  been  pushing  their  frontier  into 
Assam  and  Cassay,  so  as  immediately  to  border  on  the  British 
territory.  Their  plans  of  aggression  in  the  late  war  had  evi- 
dently been  long  matured ;  and  as  they  had  nothing  to  require  or 
to  gain  by  negotiation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  would  have 
been  induced  by  it  to  retract  or  concede,  or  that  pacific  over- 
tures would  have  been  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  con- 
fession or  demonstration  of  fear  and  weakness.  The  obstinate 
pertinacity  with  which  the  war  has  been  maintained  by  the 
Court  of  Ava,  convinces  us  that  that  haughty  power  would 
have  accepted  of  peace  in  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  a  de-* 
feated  and  humbled  foe.  The  Birmans  are  a  fine  and,  in  many 
respects,  an  interesting  people  ;  far  more  so  than  the  degraded 
Hindoos  ;  but  their  government  is  a  ruthless  despotism^  Their 
wars  have  been  wars  of  extennination,  and  of  the  spirit  of  thehr 
laws,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one  practical  illustration*  De* 
sertion  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  conscript,  invariably 

E roves  the  destruction  of  all  his  family,  who  are  put  into  a  straw 
ut,  and  burned  alive  !     '  There  is,  perhapci^  no  country  in  the 

*  world,'  remarks  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hough,  (one  of  the  American 
missionaries  long  resident  at  Rangoon,)  '  in  which  the  sway  of 
'  despotism  has  been  less  controlled  by  any  correct  feeling  or 
'  sentiment,  or  which  exhibits  a  stronger  specimen  of  its  inju- 
'  rious  efi^ects  upon  the  physical  and  moral  powers  of  mankind, 

'  than  the  Birman  dominions The  petty  acts  of  tyranny 

'  practised  by  the  subordinate  civil  officers,  &re  a  terror  to  the 
'  public,  and  create  between  man  and  man  that  jealousy  and 

*  suspicion  which  destroy  confidence,  and  annihilate  the  best 
'  feelings  of  humanity.'*  The  most  respectable  part  of  the 
standing  army,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  consists  of  the  marines 
who  man   the   war-boats ;  and  these,  Colonel  Francklin  say», 

*  live  chiefly  by  rapine,  and  are  in  a  constant  state  of  hostility 
'  against  the  rest  of  the  people,  which  makes  theo^  audacious 
'  and  prompt  to  execute  any  orders,  however  cruel  or  violent/ 
'  A  Birman,'  he  adds  *  is  seldom  any  thing  else  than  a  govern- 
'  ment  servant,  a  soldier,  boatman,  husbandman,  or  labourer.'^ 
Yet,  'could  their  public  character  be  formed  in  a  different 
'  mould  from  that  in  which  their  system  of  government  has 
'  cast  it,'  Mr.  Hough  admits  that  '  they  would  be  by  no  means 

_         ____! L  11      -  -         ^- ^ ,^ . ^^ 

*  Friend  of  India,  No.  xii.  "t*  Asiat.  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  8. 
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'  destitute  of  those  elementary  principles  which  eonibme  to 
*  form  the  happiness  of  civilised  society.*  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Judson's  Letters^, 
without  conceiving  a  high  esteem  for  many  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  introduce  us,  or  without  very  favourable  impres- 
sions respecting  some  features  of  the  national  character.  Even 
the  personal  character  of  the  monarch  does  not  seem  to  be* 
unamiable.  But  history  supplies  abundant  proofs  that  this  af- 
fords no  security  against  the  abuse  of  power  under  a  system 
of  military  despotism.  The  late  Emperor  of  France  was  cer- 
tainly, in  domestic  life,  an  amiable  and  even  a  humane  man. 
And  so  was  our  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Birman. empire,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  was  a  hetero- 
geneous aggregate  of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  held  together 
by  no  common  tie  but  that  of  conquest.  The  Peguans  were 
never  reconciled  to  the  yoke.  The  peaceful  Carayns,  an  agri- 
cultural tribe,  have  never  mixed  with  their  masters.  The 
Siamese  cherish  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  Birmans, 
from  whom  they  differ  as  widely  as  the  Dutch  da  from  the 
French.  The  Arracanese  or  Mughs,  the  Cassayers,  and  the 
Assamese  of  the  other  conquered  districts,  whatever  affinity 
they  may  bear  to  the  Birmans  in  filiation  or  language,  are  still 
equally  distinct,  and  can  regard  the  Birmans  in  no  other  light 
than  as  enemies  and  oppressors.  The  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  which  has  been  effected  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace, 
only  reduces  the  Birmans  to  their  original  and  natural  limits, 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  whole  course  and  delta  of 
the  Irrawaddy  or  Ava  river,  but  excluding  them  from  the  valley 
of  the  Burrampooter,  from  Cachar  and  Arracan,  from  the 
Zeet-taung  river,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Marta- 
ban. 

Lieut.  Col.  Stewart,  in  his  pamphlet,  published  before  intel- 
ligence had  been  received  of  the  successful  termination  of  the 
contest,  deprecated  such  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,,  as 
tending  to  Weaken  the  British  frontier,  by  destroying  an  effici- 
ent government  as  the  neighbouring  power,  and  one  capable 
of  being  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects, — a» 
rendering  necessary  an  extension  of  the  system  of  residencies, 
— and  as  obstructing  the  improvement  of  society,  which  can 
be  promoted  only  in  large  communities.  This  last  objection 
appears  to  us  the  most  unreasonable  of  the  three.  The  con- 
solidation of  small  indepekident  states  into  large  communities 
by  conquest,  so  far  from  advancing  the  improvement  of  society^ 
has  almost  uniformly  been  attended  by  a  frightful  depopulation, 
and  by  a  positive  deterioration  in  the  condition  ana  character 
of  the  people.    Spain  under  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth/ 
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Portugal  under  Philip  II.,  Ireland  under  the  Plantagenets,  (to 
come  no  lower,)  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  under  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  Crimea  under  the  Czars,  Arracan  under  the  Bir- 
tnans,  are  all  cases  in  point,  illustrating  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  the  reverse  of  Col.  Stewart's  most  paradoxical  asser- 
tion. But  he  must  have  been  thinking  only  of  our  Indian 
empire,  which  certainly  has  been  an  infinite  benefit  to  the 
subjects  of  those  various  petty  despotisms  which  it  has  dis-* 
placed ; — although  even  in  this  instance,  he  seems  to  thiiJt 
that  the  extension  of  territory  and  consolidation  of  empire  have 
been  carried  too  far,  for  he  charges  the  British  Government 
with  obstructing  in  India  the  improvement  of  society.     *  We 

*  have  given  them,'  he  says,  *  tranquillity  ;  but  it  is  the  tran- 

*  quiility  of  stagnation,  agitated  by  no  living  spring,  unrufiied 

*  by  any  salutary  breeze,  and  prone  to  corrupt  into  every  vice, 

*  or  to  ferment  into  every  baneful  and  pernicious  excess.  But 
unless  this  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  the  Birraan  Govern- 
ment is  of  a  more  wise  and  beneficent  character  than  the  Bri- 
tish, and  better  adapted  to  promote  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, we  cannot  understand  how  he  can  consistently  object  to 
the  contraction  of  its  territory,  or  rather,  the  emancipation  of 
those  territories  into  which  it  had  obtruded. 

That  the  late  arrangements  will  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
British  frontier,  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  has  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  the  nature  ot  the  country.  On  the 
side  of  Sylhet  and  Chittagong,  we  were  decidedly  vulnerable. 
The  acquisition  of  Arracan,  besides  providing  us  with  a  most 
important  line  of  coast,  completing  in  fact  our  possession  of 
the  whole  Bay  of  Bengal,  gives  us,  instead  of  an  open  frontier, 
a  natural  barrier  towards  the  east,  formed  of  almost  inaccessi- 
ble mountains.  Throughout  this  chain,  which  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  coast  from  Assam  to  Cape  Negrais,  there 
are  only  two  openings,  so  far  as  known,  which  admit  of  the 
passage  of  an  army ;  and  of  these,  one  only  is  practicable  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  On  the  other  side  of  this  frontier, 
we  shall  still  have  tne  Birmans  for  our  neighbours.  In  placing 
Assam  and  Cassay  under  native  princes,  with  residents  at 
Rungpore,  Cospoor,  and  Munnipore,  we  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  either  weakened  our  frontier,  or  placed 
oarselves  in  contact  with  a  less  efficient  government  than  that 
of  the  Birman  chobwas  who  previously  held  possession  of 
them.  After  all,  politicians  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
expediency  of  having  a  very  efficient  government  as  the  neigh- 
bouring power ;  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  Turkey,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  weakness  and  non-efficiency  of  its  govern- 
ment, was  the  most  desirable  bcNrder  country  tnat  Christendom 
could  have. 
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The  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Yea 
to  the  British,  together  with  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
resident  at  Zeet-taung,  brings  us  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  Siamese  nation,  who  are  expressly  included  in  the  treaty 
of  peace.  An  immense  chain  of  mountains,  the  spine  of  the 
whole  region,  stretching  down  through  the  isthmus  and  penin- 
sula to  the  Sincapore  strait,  separates  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory in  this  quarter  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Siamese  Nile. 
We  coum  not,  apparently,  have  more  inoffensive  neighbours. 
The  present  race  of  Siamese  are  a  semi-aquatic  people,  more 
fond,  however,  of  their  river  than  of  the  ocean ; — diminutive 
in  stature,  their  average  height  being  not  more  than  five  feet 
three  inches  ; — of  a  squat  shape,  inclining  to  obesity; — in  their 
general  character,  mild,  patient,  good-humoured.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Siam  (some  accounts  make  it  one 
third, — others  nearly  one  half)  consists  of  Chinese  emigrants, 
or  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  encouraged  to  settle  in 
this  country  by  King  Pe-ya-tac,  (himself  the  son  of  a  Chinese,) 
about  fifty  years  ago,  after  the  country  had  been  almost 
depopulated  by  a  Birman  invasion,  followed  by  a  year  of 
famine.  The  original  race  of  Siamese,  the  Tai-yai,  or  Great 
Tays,  as  they  are  called,  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the 
northern  and  mterior  provinces,  or  in  the  unexplored  countries 
between  the  Siam  and  Cambodia  rivers.  Siam  is  in  fact 
scarcely  an  Indo-Chinese  country ;  so  decidedly  does  the 
Chinese  character  predominate,  in  combination  with  the  Malay. 
Mr.  Finlayson  says  : 

^  The  skin  of  the  Siamese  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  in  the  gene- 
rality of  Asiatics  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber being  of  a  yellow  complexion;  a  colour  which,  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  particularly  among  women  and  children,  they  take  plea- 
sure in  heightening  by  the  use  of  a  bright  vellow  wash  or  cosmetic, 
so  that  their  bodies  are  ofien  rendered  of  a  golden  colour.  The 
texture  of  the  skin  is  remarkably  smooth,  sofl^  and  shining.' 

A  Chinese  complexion,  it  seems,  together  with  black  teeth,  is, 
in  Siam,  as  well  as  in  Birmah,  the  perfection  of  beauty. 
White  teeth,  they  say,  are  fit  only  for  dogs.  This  fondness  for 
a  golden  complexion  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Chinese.  Van 
Egmont  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  ladies  at  Smyrna,  on  high 
occasions,  used  to  gild  their  faces,  which  was  considered  as 
rendering  them  irresistibly  charming.  Yellow  is,  moreover,  a 
sacred  colour  among  all  the  worshippers  of  Buddha.  Tlie 
priests  are  distinguished  by  their  yellow  garments,  the  yellow 
lotos  is  sacred  to  Buddha,  and  the  precious  yellow  metal  is  the 
type  of  all  grandeur  and  excellence. 
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The  language  of  Siam  is  considered  by  Dr.  Leyden  as  an 
t)riginal  one.     It  is,  he  says, '  more  purely  monosyllabic  than 

*  the  languages  of  Birmah,  Arracan,  and  Pegu,  and  is  certainly 

*  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  Chinese  dialects ;  espe* 

*  cially  the  mandarin  or  court  language,  with  which  its  nume- 
'  rals,  as  well  as  some  other  terms,  comcide.'  In  its  construc- 
tion, its  intonations,  and  its  modes  of  expression,  it  coincides 
much  more  closely  with  the  Chinese  dialects,  than  with  those 
of  Birmah;  and  the  words  which  it  has  borrowed  from  the 
Pali  or  Magadha,  (the  sacred  language  of  the  votaries  of 
£uddha,)  are  much  more  contracted  and  disguised  than  in  the 
other  vernacular  idioms*.  The  Siamese  calendar  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Finlayson  says  indeed,  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  they  could  construct  one  without  the  assistr 
ance  of  a  Chinese  calendar,  which  they  procure  regularly  from 
Pekin.  Their  era,  answering  to  A.D.  638,  also  appears  to  be 
derived  from  China.  What  event  it  dates  from,  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  the  successor 
of  the  sovereign  under  whom  China  was  first  united  in  one 
empire.  The  comparatively  modern  date  to  which  this  era 
ascends,  makes  strongly  against  any  pretensions  of  the  present 
race  of  Siamese  to  an  original  literature.  The  history  of  their 
kings  does  not,  indeed,  go  further  back  than  A.D.  766.  Their 
religion,  which  is  that  of  Buddha,  whom  they  worship  under 
the  name  of  Sommono-Kodam  (the  holy  Kodam,  the  Godama . 
or  Gaudama  of  the  Birmans  and  Cingalese),  is  believed  by  the 
priests  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Ceylon  ;  but  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  that  they  received  it  by  way  of  China,  into  which  it 
was  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Mr. 
Finlayson  states  that  the  founder  of  their  religion  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Pra-Phut,  which  he  interprets  *  the 

*  high  lord,'  Phut  or  Phoodh  is  no  other  word  than  the 
Chinese  Fuh  or  Fohi,  the  Japanese  Buth,  and  the  Pali  Boodh ; 
and  Pra  is  a  titular  prefix,  signifying  lord.  It  is  used  in  Bir- 
mah  as  a  regal  title,  (as  Alom-praw,  Minderajee-praw,)t  and  is 
also  applied  to  their  sacred  edifices  ;  as,  in  India,  the  divine 
titles  of  Deo,  Paal  or  Bacd,  &c.  are  used  as  appellatives  of  a 
dynasty.  Col.  Symes  conjectures  with  great  plausibility,  that 
Pra  or  Phra  is  no  other  word  than  the  Egyptian  Pharoah  or 
Phrah,  which,  Josephus  tell  us,  signified  kiVig,  and  which 
occurs  in  composition  in  the  name  of  Potipherah,  prince  of  On. 


♦  Asiat.  Res.  Vol.  X.  p.  244. 
t  In  Siameset  the  Word  for  lord  is  Chaw,  the  samei  probably,  as  the 
Persian  Shah. 
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And  since  the  Malay  has  been  ascertained  to  bear  so  close  an 
affinity  to  the  Coptic,  such  a  coincidence  cannot  be  regarded 
as  at  all  extraordinary.  The  prayers  recited  by  the  priests  on 
the  occasion  of  funerals  and  other  solemnities,  are  in  the  Pali  . 
language;  but  this  is  every  where  the  sacred  language  of 
Buddhism,  as  the  Latin  and  the  Arabic  are  respectively  of  the 
Romish  and  Mohammedan  communions.  And  no  other  proof 
seems  requisite,  that  Ceylon  itself  derived  the  superstition  of 
which  it  has  become  the  asylum  and  depository,  from  Magadha, 
the  birth-place  of  Gaudama  Buddha.  But  these  are  deep 
matters.  We  must  proceed  to  notice  the  Mission  of  Mr.  Craw- 
furd. 

This  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  beneficial  commercial 
intercourse  with  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Crawfurd  himself,  who  is  represented  as  having 
prevailed  upon  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  to  send  him  on  a 
mission  for  which  he  certainly  appears  to  have  been  ill  qualified. 
His  whole  diplomatic  career  was  a  series  of  blunders,  for  which 
Mr.  Finlayson  makes  the  best  apology  when  he  says  : 

*  We  arrived  in  the  country  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  state  of  political  opinion  ;  for  even  in  this  despotic  govern- 
ment, the  spirit  of  party  is  not  unknown.  That  knowleage  which  we 
subsequently  acquired,  would  doubtless  have  been  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  the  British  Agent,  had  he  possessed  it  on  landing  in  Siam. 
The  history  of  past  negotiations  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  neither 
.  privileges,  nor  immunities,  nor  advantages  of  any  kind,  are  to  be 
gained  from  the  Ultra  Gangetic  nations  by  submission,  by  condescen- 
sion, or  even  by  conciliation  or  by  flattery.  They  despise  the  former 
as  a  proof  of  weakness ;  the  latter,  as  arguing  a  mean  spirit.' 

But,  with  the  examples  before  him,  of  De  Chaumont  in  Siam, 
and  of  Colonel  Symes  and  Captain  Hiram  Cox  in  Ava,  it  is 
most  marvellous  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  should  not  have  been  aware 
of  this.  Neither  the  military  rank  nor  the  diplomatic  charac- 
ter of  Colonel  Symes  availed  to  procure  for  him  even  the  ho- 
nour of  a  sight  of  the  Golden  Face,  or  to  protect  him  from 
unequivocal  marks  of  disrespect,  till  he  assumed  the  language  of 
firm  remonstrance  :  he  then  obtained  all  he  wished  for.  The 
Emperor  was  very  reluctant  to  understand  that  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  could  be  any  thing  more  than  a  provincial 
governor,  with  whom  it  would  have  been  an  infinite  degrada- 
tion for  his  Golden  Majesty  to  correspond  on  terms  of  equcdi^. 
Captain  Cox,  they  played  with ;  and  the  poor  Resident  could 
make  nothing  of  them.  The  sort  of  mercantile  capacity  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  viewed  him,  evidently  excited  their 
contempt.  And  when  we  recollect  with  what  Teal  or  affected 
contempt  a  certain  Emperor  of  the  West  is  stated  to  have 
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fipoketi  of  the  British  as  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  matter  of  wonderment  that  a  military  and  polite  nation 
like  the  Birmans  should  regard  a  Mercantile  Company  and 
•  the  Company's  Agent  with  the  same  dignified  feelings. 

The  Chevalier  Chaumont,  with  the  address  and  good  face 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  took  high  ground  m  his  pre- 
sentation to  his  majesty  of  Siam,  insisting  upon  their  keeping 
on  their  shoes,  contrary  to  all  oriental  etiquette,  and  upon  de- 
livering the  letter  of  his  royal  master  into  the  king's  own 
hands,  instead  of  transmitting  it  through  one  of  the  officers. 
After  making  three  bows  to  the  king,  he  began  a  speech 
standing,  but,  after  a  few  words,  put  on  his  hat  and  delivered 
the  rest  sitting  and  covered.  He  then  rose  to  give  the  letter ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  king's  position  was  much 
higher  than  had  been  stipulated,  or  than  would  admit  of  his 
delivering  the  letter  without  stretching  his  person  in  a  manner 
unsuitable  to  his  dignity.  He  therefore  formed  the  bold  deter- 
mination not  to  lift  the  letter  higher  than  himself,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  his  friend  the  prime  minister,  who  was  lying 
prostrate.  At  last,  the  king,  laughing,  stooped  and  took  the 
gold  box  in  which  the  epistle  was  contained,  and  afterwards 
conversed  for  about  an  hour  with  great  affability.  Meantime, 
all  the  mandarins  remained  flat  on  the  ground.  Let  us  now 
hear  Mr.  Finlayson's  account  of  the  reception  of  the  British 
€nvoy. 

<The  hall  was  lofty,  wide,  and  well-aired,  and  appeared  to  be 
about  sixty  or  eighty  teet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth. 
The  cieling  and  walls  were  painted  with  various  colours,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  wreaths  and  festooDS.     The  roof  was  supported  by 
wooded  pillars,  ten  on  each  side,  pointed  spirally  red  and  d^rk  green. 
Some  small  and  rather  paltry  mirrors  were  disposed  on  the  walls ; 
^lass  lustres  and  wall  shades  were  hung  in  the  centre ;  and  to  the 
middle  of  each  pillar  was  attached  a  lantern,  not  much  better  thaa 
our  stable  lanterns.    The  floor  was  covered  with  carpets  of  di£Perent 
colours.    The  doors  and  windows  were  in  sufficient  numbers,  but 
small  and  without  ornament.    At  the  flirther  extremity  of  the  halt, 
a  large  handsome  curtain,  made  of  cloth  covered  with  tinsel  or 
gold  leaf,  and  suspended  by  a  cord,   divided  the  space  occupied 
by  the  throne  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment.      On  each   side 
-dr  this  curtain  there  were  placed  five  or  six  singular  ornaments^ 
called   chaU*f  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  circular  tables  sus- 
pended over  each  other,  diminishing  gradually  so  as  to  form  a  cone, 
end  having  a  fringe  of  rich  cloth  of  gold  or  tissue  suspended  from 
each  tablet.    A  fst»  of  the  presents  from  the  Governor  General,  as 


*  A  chattahf  in  Birman,  is  an  umbrella;  and  these  ornaments  were, 
\ve  make  no  doubt,  intended  for  the  same  <^cle. 
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bales  of  cloth  and  cut  glass,  were  placed  neariy  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  on  one  side ;  but  tve  neither  remarked  the  letter  Jrom  the 
Noble  Marquis^  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  notice  whatever  xoas  taken  of 
it  on  this  pubUc  occasion. 

<  The  curtain  placed  before  the  throne  was  drawn  aside  as  we 
entered.  The  whole  multitude  present  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
their  mouths  almost  touching  the  ground.  Not  a  body  or  limb  was 
observed  to  move ;  not  an  eye  was  directed  towards  us ;  not  a  whisper 
agitated  the  solemn  and  still  air.  It  was  the  attitpde,  the  silence,  the 
solemnity  of  a  multitude  addressing  the  great  God  of  the  universe, 
rather  than  the  homage  of  even  an  enslaved  people.  •  Raised  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  floor,  and  about  two  yards  behind  the  curtain, 
there  was  an  arched  niche,  on  which  an  obscure  light  was  cast,  of 
sufficient  size  to  display  the  human  body  to  effect  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture. In  this  niche  was  placed  the  throne,  projecting  from  the  wall 
a  few  feet.  Here,  on  our  entrance,  the  kmg  sac  immoveable  as  a 
statue,  his  eyes  directed  forwards.  He  resembled  in  every  respect  an 
image  of  Buddha  placed  unon  his  throne,  while  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  and  the  attitude  or  devotion  observed  by  the  multitude,  left 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  temple  had  been  the  source  from  which 
the  monarch  of  Siam  had  borrowed  the  display  of  regal  pomp.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  close  jacket  of  gold  tissue ;  on  his  left  was  placed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  sceptre ;  but  he  wore  neither  crown  nor  other 
covering  on  the  head ;  nor  was  the  former  emblem  of  the  office  of 
royalty  displayed  on  the  occasion*  There  were  neither  jewels,  nor 
''costly  workmanship,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  pearls,  nor  gold  obser- 
vable about  the  person  of  the  king,  his  throne,  or  his  ministers.  A 
considerable  degree  of  light  was  thrown  laterally  on  the  floor  at  the 
base  of  the  throne,  where  large  and  elegant  fans  were  waved  by 
persons  placed  behind  the  curtain.  This  circumstance  added  con- 
siderable effect  to  the  scene. 

^  When  we  had  passed  the  screen  and  come  in  sight  of  the  throne, 
we  pulled  off  our  hats  and  bowed  in  the  European  manner,  the  two 
Moormen  at  the  same  time  falling  prostrate,  and  crawling  before  us 
on  the  ground  towards  the  throne^    We  were  desired  to  advance  in  a 

stooping  posture When  we  had  advanced  a  few  paces,  being 

distant  from  the  throne  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  hall,  all  the 
ministers  being  a  considerable  way  in  firont  of  us  on  either  side,  we 
were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  on  the  carpet  in  the  narrow  lane  or 
space  through  which  we  had  advanced.  We  now  performed  the 
salutations  agreed  iipon,  after  which  a  voice  from  behind  the  curtaia 
in  front  of  the  throne,  interrupted  the  silence  which  had  hitherta 
prevailed,  by  reading  in  a  loud  tone  a  list  of  the  presents  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  Governor  General.  The  king  now  addressed  acme 
questions  to  the  Asent  (Mr.  Crawfurd).  He  spoke  in  a  fimit  though 
not  a  loud  voice.  In  person,  he  was  remarkably  stouty  but  apparenuy 
not  bloated  or  unwieldy :  he  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  The  questions  were  repeated  by  the  person  who  had  read  the 
list  of  presents ;  and  from  him  they  were  conveyed  in  whispers  Vf 
several  individiuds,  till  they  reached  the  Moormani  who,  prostrate  like 
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the  refit,  whispered  them  to  the  agent  to  the  Governor  General  in  a 
tone  which  I  could  not  hear,  though  placed  immediately  behind  him. 
The  answers  to  the  throne  were  passed  on  in  the  same  way.  From 
the  tenor  of  these  questions,  as  related  afterwards  by  Captain  Danger- 
field ,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  of  a  very  general  nature. 
While  these  questions  were  passing,  betel  was  introduced  in  hand- 
some silver  vessels  and  gold  cups.  The  audience  having  lasted  about 
twenty  minutes,  the  king  rose  from  his  seat,  and  turning  round  to 
depart,  the  curtain  was  immediately  drawn  in  front  of  the  throne. 
On  this  all  the  people  raised  a  loud  shout,  and  turning  on  their 
knees^  performed  numerous  salutations,  touching  the  earth  and  their 
forehead  alternately,  with  both  hands  united. 

<  The  princes  and  ministers  now  assumed  a  sitting  posture,  by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  enabled  to  observe  their  respectivd 
places.  We  left  the  hall  of  audience  without  further  ceremony.  A 
heavy  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  interview,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  the  different  parts  of  the  palace,  at  no  time  noted  for 
cleanliness,  were  now  converted  into  a  dirty  puddle;  we  therefore 
requested  to  have  our  shoes,  but  in  vain,  for  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  our  request.  On  leaving  the  door  of  the  audience-hall,  a 
paltry  Chinese  umbrella,  which  might  be  purchased  in  the  bazar  for 
a  rupee,  was  given  to  each  of  us.  Not  knowing  with  what  view  it 
was  presented,  I  was  about  to  reject  it,  when  I  was  told  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  present  from  the  king !' 

It  was  afterwards  distinctly  stated  to  them,  that  the  mission 
had  been  designedly  received  by  the  king,  as  a  deputation  from 
a  provincial  government.  The  coDsequence  was,  that  every 
person  of  rank  carefully  abstained  from  coming  near  them. 
To  heighten  their  mortification,  it  so  happened,  that  a  Cochin- 
Chinese  embassy  arrived  at  Bankok  about  a  month  after  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  received,  vras  in  every  particular  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  with  which  Mr.  Crawford  submitted 
to  be  treated.  Instead  of  a  sort  of  canoe,  which  was  sent 
down  to  receive  the  British  Agetit,  a  grand  array  of  highly 
ornamented  royal  barges,  such  as  are  described  by  M.  Loubere, 
were  now  brought  out,  and  the  aquatic  procession  was  most 
splendid  and  imposing.  In  a  few  days  the  ambassador  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  kin^,  without  having  gone 
through  those  forms  which  the  British  Agent  had  been  made 
to  believe  to  be  indispensable,  and  without  having  previously 
visited  the  Prince  or  any  minister.  He  was  moreover  carried 
to  the  palace  by  his  own  followers  in  a  palanquin,  preceded  by 
a  number  of  armed  men  ;  he  got  out  of  his  vehicle  at  the  inner 
gate,  and  walked  up  to  the  hall  of  audience  without  laying 
aside  his  shoes ;  his  own  interpreter  accompanying  him  into 
the  hall.  The  Cochin-Chinese  remained  at  fiankok  about 
three  weeks   after  this,  — witnesses  of  the  manner  in  whic^ 
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it  was  deemed  fitting  and  expedient  to  treat  the  British  Agent ; 
and  then  returned  to  their  own  country,  to  pave  the  way  for  bis 
being  received  at  Hue  with  even  less  consideration  than  had 
been  conceded  to  him  at  Bankok. 

The  Mission  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Sai-gon,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Don-nai,  where  they  were  treated 
with  sufficient  courtesy.  On  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Finlayson  says, 

*  The  attentioDy  kiodnesss  and  hospitality  we  experienced,  so  far 
exceeded  what  we  bad  hitherto  observed  of  Asiatic  nations,  that  we 
could  not  but  fancy  ourselves  among  a  people  of  entirely  different 
charaden  In  almost  every  street  we  were  invited  by  the  more 
wealthy  Chinese  to  enter  their  houses  and  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ments. They  could  not  have  known  before  hand  that  we  were  to 
visit  the  place :  yet  some  of  the  entertainments  laid  out  for  us,  were 
io  a  style  of  elegance  and  abundance  that  bespoke  the  affluence  as 
well  as  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts*' 

The  authorities  at  Saigon  were  not  easy  till  they  had  ob- 
tained a  sight  and  a  copy  of  the  Governor  General's  letter,  and 
examined  Mr,  Crawfurd's  credentials.  In  their  subsequent 
interview  with  the  Cochin -Chinese  governor,  the  question  was 
started,  how  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal  could  address  a 
letter  to  their  king,  seeing  that  it  was  customary  for  kings  only 
to  write  to  kings.  There  was  surely  nothing  very  unreasonable 
in  this  demur,  as  European  monarchs  are  not  accustomed  to 
correspond,  otherwise  than  through  their  ministers,  with  any  but 
their  good  and  royal  cousins.  From  Saigon,  they  continued 
their  voyage  to  Tiiron,  where  they  found  that  their  arrival  had 
been  for  some  time  looked  for;  and  here,  the  first  inquiry  pat 
to  them  was,  whether  the  letter  for  their  king  was  irorn  the 
king  of  England.  A  list  was  demanded  of  all  the  persons  on 
board ;  but  when  barges  arrived  to  convey  them  to  the  capital, 
it  was  peremptorily  insisted  upon,  first,  that  only  ten  —and 
at  last  that  only  fifteen  persons,  including  the  crew  of  the 
ship's  long  boat,  should  be  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  object  of  the  Government,  to  strip  the  Mission  as 
much  as  possible  of  an  imposing  or  even  a  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  They  had  scarcely  entered 
the  quarters  provided  for  them  at  Hue,  when  a  messenger  came 
firom  the  Mandarin  of  Elephants  to  obtain  the  letter  for  the 
king,  in  order  to  its  being  examined  previously  to  its  beii^ 
presented.  Mr.  Crawfurd  delivered  the  letter,  together  witn 
Portuguese  and  Chinese  translations,  the  latter  executed  by 
the  Missionaries  at  Serampore.    The  next  day, 

<  the  clerk  returned  with  the  Chinese  translation,  stating,  that  there 
were  certain  expressions  in  it  which  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  laid  be- 
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fere  the  king.  Mr.  Crawfurd  had,  on  the  previous  di^,  told  him^ 
that  he  Would  alter  any  expression  that  did  not  accord  with  the  notions 
of  propriety  entertained  hy  the  court.  What  the  objections  were»  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentioned  one  which  was  to  this 
effect, — that  the  Governor  General  wrote  as  if  he  toere  tvriting  fa  his 
equal.  This  man  and  several  others,  together  with  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
Chinese  interpreter,  were  all  day  occupied  in  making  the  required 
alterations.' 

On  the  morrow,  the  same  personage  returned  with  a  request 
to  have  another  copy  of  the  Chinese  translation,  which  was 
granted  :  it  proved  to  be  intended  for  the  Mandarin  of  Ele^ 

Shants^  who  now  sent  for  the  Agent,  requesting  an  interview. 
Ir.  Crawfurd  of  course  obeyed  the  summons.  A  neat  boat, 
rowed  by  soldiers,  conveyed  them  up  the  river ;  and  now  Mr. 
Finlayson  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  famous  fort  de- 
scribed in  such  glowing  language  by  Lieut.  White.* 

*  The  river  is  so  much  divided  by  islands  of  various  dimensions, 
and  so  intersects  the  country  in  every  way,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state 
more  of  its  course,  than  its  general  direction,  which  is  from  west  to 
east.  In  ascending  the  river  to  the  Mandarin's,  we  soon  quitted  the 
branch  which  was  first  occupied,  and  turning  to  the  right,  entered  a 
fine  and  wide  canal,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  This  canal 
surrounds  three  sides  of  the  capital,  and  at  both  extremities  joins  the 
great  river,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  fourth.  The  canal  is  about 
ibrty  or  fiflty  yards  wide  at  its  lowest  part  where  we  entered  ;  it  be* 
comes  narrower  as  you  ascend,  and,  at  the  upper  extremity,  it  is 
little  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  across.  It  is  maintained  in 
perfect  order.  The  sides  are  r^ularly  sloped,  and  supported  by 
embankments  where  requisite.  Its  depth  would  appear  to  be,  in  most 
parts,  about  eight  feet.  It  affords  the  double  advantage  of  an  out- 
ward defence  of  the  place,— -for  which  it  was  doubtless  originally  in- 
tended, as  it  bounds  the  glacis  throughout  its  course, — and  of  water- 
conveyance  to  the  various  parts  of  an  extensive  city. 

*  We  had  seen  little  more  than  the  bare  walls  of  our  habitation 
since  our  arrival.  The  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  scenery  now 
burst  upon  our  view ;  and  we  soon  agreed  that  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  Hu6  presented  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  scenery  of  any 
river  we  had  seen  in  Asia.  Its  beauties,  however,  are  the  gifts  of 
nature,  more  than  of  art.  A  vast  expanse  of  water,  conveyed  by  a 
magnificent  river  through  a  fertile  valley,  not  so  wide  but  that  the 
eye  can  compass  its  several  parts ;  ridges  of  lofty  and  bold  mountains 
in  the  distance ;  the  cocoa-nut,  the  areca,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane  ; 
hedges  of  bamboos  that  wave  their  elegant  tops  in  the  air,  and  rows 
of  that  beautiful  plant,  the  hibiscus ;— are  the  principal  materials 
which,  grouped  in  various  forms,  delight  the  eye.  From  this  we 
must  not  separate  the  not  less  interesting  prospect  of  numerous  and 


*  See  Eclec  Rev.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  90. 
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appftiPently  cdmfortiable  villages.  In  these,  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  houses  of  the  natives, 
tmd  the  cheerful^  contented,  and  lively  disposition  of  the  people. 
I'he  houses  of  the  better  sort  are  substantial  and  large,  covered  with 
tiles,  the  walls  being  partly  made  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  partly  of 
wood.  Besides,  they  shew  considerable  taste  in  adorning  their 
grounds  and  little  gardens  with  flowers  and  ornamental  trees. 

*  Though  we  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  few 
people  were  to  be  seen :  these  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  collecting 
weeds  from  the  canal,  or  passing  on  the  roads.  We  were  still  more 
surprised  to  find  so  few  boats  upon  the  river ;  and  of  junks  we  saw 

no  more  than  three  or  four As  soon  as  we  had  entered  the 

canal,  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  one  face  of  the  l^ort.  The 
term  fort,  however,  is  apt  to  convey  erroneous  notions  of  this  place : 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  fortified  city ;  and  if  the  French  had  compared  it  with 
such  places  as  Delhi  and  Agra,  instead  of  Fort  William,  the  com- 
parison had  been  more  just.  The  fortifications  are,  without  question, 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  whether  considered  in  the  magnitude 
of  extent,  the  boldness  of  design,  the  perseverance  in  execution,  or 
the  strength  which  they  display.  The  Fort  appears  to  be  built  with 
tlie  greatest  regularity  and  according  to  the  principles  of  European 
fortification.  It  is  of  quadrangular  form  ;  eacti  side  appeared  to  us 
to  be  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  rampart  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  cased  with  brick  and  mortar.  The  bastions  pro- 
ject but  little,  containing  from  five  to  eight  embrasures,  and  are  placed 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  The  walls  are  in  excellent 
order.  We  could  not  distinctly  see  whether  there  was  a  ditch  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  but  were  told  that  there  is.  The  glacis  extends  to 
the  canal,  and  is  about  200  yards  in  breadth.  An  enemy  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal  would,  in  many  parts,  find  shelter  in  the 
brushwood  and  hedges,  and  even  villages,  within  reach  of  the  guns  of 
the  Fort,  and  thence  would  find  the  means  of  attacking  the  place 
with  little  exposure  of  his  men.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
such  places  should  be  capable  of  much  resistance.  They  may  serve 
as  a  temporary  defence  against  a  sudden  alarm,  and  against  a  tumul- 
tuary attack  from  irregular  troops  ;  but  a  handful  of  brave  and  enter- 
prising men  would  soon  possess  themselves  of  the  place.  The  gates 
are  ornamented  in  the  Chinese  style^  but  the  approaches  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  purposes  of  defence*  Within  the  walls  is  a  square 
building,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls,  and  apparently  very  strong. 
This  is  probably  the  citadel.  We  had  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  it. 
There  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  were  brought  by  this 
circuitous  route,  in  order  that  we  might  see  the  extent  of  the  for- 
tifications.' 

Subsequently,  they  were  permitted  to  see  the  interior. 

*  On  entering  the  gate,  we  turned  to  the  right  and  passed  along 
the  rampart.  As  much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  constructioD 
of  the  interior  as  of  the  exterior.  The  place  is  laid  out  in  quad- 
rangles; the  roads  are  wide  and  cooveniebt ;  and  a  navigable  canal. 
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which  leads  to  the  granaries  and  magazines,  passes  through  the  place* 
The  town^  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  rather  paltry  :  the  greater  part  of 
the  ground  appears  to  be  laid  out  in  ill-cultivated  gardens,  attached 
to  miserable,  out  probably  only  temporar)r  huts.  The  bazars  hi^ve 
an  appearance  of  poverty ;  yet,  the  regularity  of  the  streets  gives  an 
air  ox  great  neatness  to  the  place,  and  the  view  both  of  the  country 
and  the  town,  from  the  rampart,  is  very  fipe.  After  passing  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  rampart,  we  were  conducted  to  the  public 
granaries,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  well-built,  substantial  store- 
houses. The  greatest  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  every  thing, 
and  the  powder-magazines  are  erected  in  the  midst  of  tanks. 

*  The  palace  of  the  king  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  handsome 
and  well  built  rows  of  barracks.  These  were  uncommonly  clean  and 
very  complete  in  their  structure,  and  would  lose  little  in  comparison 

with  the  best  we  have  in  England ..The  citadel  is  a  small 

quadrangular  building,  with  strong  and  lofty  walls  close  to  the  palace, 
not  calculated  to  excite  any  peculiar  interest** 

Of  the  palace  itself,  they  could  see  nothing,  except  on  pass- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  gates,  so  completely  is  it  concealed  by 
the  barracks.  The  display  of  iron  and  brass  guns  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  of  mortars  and  ammunition,  was  truly  surprising. 
It  was  easy  to  perceive,  Mr.  Finlayson  says,  that  the  genius 
which  had  directed  every  thing,  was  French;  and  that  the 
master-mind  which  had  created  such  great  works,  no  longer 
presided  over  them. 

On  landing,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Mandarin's  house 
by  two  French  Mandarins,  Messrs.  Vannier  and  Chaigneaux, — 
the  only  survivers  of  twenty  Frenchmen  who,  about  five  and 
thirty  years  ago,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  late  king.  The 
Mandarin  of  Elephants  was  seated  when  the  Agent  entered, 
and  did  not  rise,  but  pointed  to  a  couch  on  his  left,  where  Mr. 
Crawfurd  took  his  seat.  Business  was  immediately  entered 
upon.  After  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  received  what  he  deemed  sa- 
tisfactory assurances  respecting  the  freedom  of  trade  allowed 
to  all  nations  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  monarch,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  ask,  when  he  might  expect  to  have  the  honour  of 
obtaining  an  audience  with  the  king.  Our  readers  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  answer,  though  the  Agent  was  not.  It  was  to 
this  effect ;  that  the  business  of  the  envoy  being  entirely  of  a 
commercial  nature,  it  altogether  precluded  the  possibility  of 
his  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  as  it  was  an 
affair  for  the  cognizance  of  his  ministers.  The  mortified  Agent 
submitted,  that  commerce  was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  mis* 
sion ;  for  he  now  seems  to  have  bethought  himself,  for  the  first 
timcy  of  what  ought  to  have  been  made  the  prominent  and  only 
ostensible  business  of  the  embassy, — if  such  it  can  be  consi- 
dered,—namely,  to  congratulate  the  king  of  Cochin  China  on 
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bis  necession ;  ^nd  he  begged  that  the  Mandarib  woQld  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  his  majesty*  The  answer  was,  that  he  had 
already  communicated  with'  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  that 
such  was  the  royal  determination ;  that,  had  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-general  come  on  other  than  commercial  affairs,  he 
would  have  been  presented  to  the  court,  but  that  it  was  alto- 
gether contrary  to  its  customs  to  give  audience  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  that  had  Mr.  Crawfurd  been  the  envoy  of  the  king  of 
England,  or  of  any  king,  he  would  have  been  received ;  out 
that,  in  this  case,  it  was  as  if  the  governor  of  Saigon  had  sent 
an  envoy  to  the  imperial  court.  It  was  contrary  to  usage  and 
could  not  be  done.  This,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
quite  correct,  since,  in  1804,  a  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Calcutta  in  a  capacity  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Crawfurd  sustained,  had  been  honourably  received  at  court, 
and  had  obtained  two  audiences  with  the  king.  The  Mandarin 
at  first  denied  this ;  then  said,  that  since  then,  customs  were 
altered.  Arguing  and  entreaty  were,  however,  alike  useless. 
The  issue  was,  that  the  king  *  could  not  think  of  accepting 
'  the  presents'  of  the  Governor-general,  as  the  English  had  not 
yet  had  any  commerce  with  the  country,  and  could  not  there- 
fore have  gained  any  advantages ;  that  Mr-  Crawfurd  tamely 
acquiesced  in  the  insult ;  and  that  they  were  finally  dismissed 
witn  unequivocal  marks  of  contempt. 

Mrs.  Judson's  volume  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
that,  though  it  is  far  from  being  out  of  date,  (and,  indeed,  it 
acquires  fresh  interest  from  recent  events  and  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs  in  the  East,)  yet,  it  will  not  be  expected,  that 
we  should  say  much  about  its  contents.  We  regret  that  we 
were  not  put  in  possession  of  a  copy  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  the  volume  has,  we  fear,  obtained  but  a  limited  circu- 
lation. Our  chief  reason  for  noticing  it  at  the  present  moment 
is,  that  it  has  been  made  the  ground^work  of  a  very  disin- 
genuous attack  upon  the  Baptist  Missions,  in  a  recent  pTumber 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.*  A  more  discreditable  article 
never  disgraced  the  pages  of  a  respectable  journal.  The  only 
extenuation  that  can  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Writer,  must 
be  taken  from  the  gross  want  of  information  which  he  dis- 
plays. It  is  not  a  little  mortifying,  however,  to  find  the 
•  honest  Catholic,*  the  Abb6  Dubois,  gravely  referred  to  as 
an  authority  in  a  journal  of  so  imposing  a  character,  afler 
the  ample  proofs  which  have  been  adduced  of  the  Abba's 
palpable  dishonesty, — his  self-contradiction  and   gross  mis- 

*  Quart.  Rev.  No.  Ixv.  p.  87,  &g. 


representation.  The  Reviewer,  however*  is«  if  not  a  Papist, 
a  most  papistical  Protestant.  The  failure  of  the  Romish 
missions  among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  he  thinks  the  more 
extraordinary,  as,  in  those  countries,  '  the  ceremonials  of  re« 
'  ligion  bear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
'  Church  of  Rome/  What  must  be  this  gentleman's  notions  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  when  he  can  thus  feel  surprise  that  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  not  advanced  oy  the  cere* 
monials  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  But,  be  adds,  '.  we  have 
'  better  hope  from  the  Churcli  establishment  in  India,  thaa 
'  from  all  tne  missions  that  have  hitherto  been  sent  to  that 
'  quarter/  Oh  what  are  these  hopes  founded  ?  Do  the  dpc- 
trines  of  the  Church  of  England  differ  from  those  taught  by 
the  Missionaries  ?  Are  ita  clergy  more  laborious,  more  elo- 
Quent,  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  East,  than 
tnose  who  have  nitherto  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  into  whose  labours  the  Church  of  England,  with 
laudable  though  tardy  zeal,  is  entering  ?  No,  its  ceremonials,  we 
presume,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
'  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends  V  This  Writer  must  be 
the  very  musical  gentleman,  and  none  but  he,  who,  in  a  for- 
mer Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  suggested  as  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  *  a 
'  good  organ  and  solemn  music,  to  allure  the  natives  to 
«  attend ! '/ 

The  Reviewer  is  '  quite  satisfied,'  however,  that  *  the  fol- 
'  lowers  of  Calvin  are  little  calculated  any  where,  but  least 
'  of  all  in  the  East,  to  make  converts  to  Christianity/  The 
reason  assigned  is  an  original  one ;  it  is,  in  effect^  because  thev 
believe  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  ChurSs 
of  England'  That  article,  we  think,  it  mav  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta  nolds  as  firmly 
as  do  the  Calvinistic  missionaries.  Is  he  then  disqualified  ? 
Surely,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  much  indebted  to  such 
panegyrists. 

The  Reviewer's  knowledge  of  Buddhism  appears  to  be  on 
a  par  with  bis  theological  attainments.  He  is  particularly 
shocked  at  Mrs.  Judson's  appealing  to  one  of  her  female 
scholars,  whether  she  would  wish  to  go  to  bell  because  her 
progenitors  had  gone  there.    '  There  is  something  so  unchris^ 

*  tianly!  he  remarks,  ^  so  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  those 

*  whom  they  are  striving  to  gain,  in  the  use  of  such  language, 
'  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  how  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Jud* 
'  son's  ^ood  sense  and  feeling  can, reconcile  herself  to  it; 
^  but  it  IS  less  her  fault  than  that  of  the  sect/  Now,  as  to 
its  repulsiveness,  every  Birman  belietes  la  his  own  Uability 
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to  go  to  hell,  or  to  one  of  the  many  hella  provided  by  the 
doctrine  of  Guadama;  and  he  has  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  progenitors  have  gone  there  before  him.  No  idea 
could  be  more  familiar  to  a  Birman,  therefore,  than  that  of 
a  place  of  torment.  He  is  taught  that  there  are  eight  great 
hells,  four  hot,  and  four  cold.  Those  who  are  irascible, 
cruel,  or  quarrelsome,  drunken,  dishonest,  or  lascivious,  will, 
after  death,  in  the  grfeat  hell  seinzi,  be  torn  in  pieces  with  glow- 
irig  irons,  and  then  be  exposed  to  intense  cold  :  after  a  time, 
their  limbs  will  again  unite,  and  again  be  torn  asunder,  and 
this  process  will  be  continually  repeated  for  600  times  360,000 
years.  Those  who,  either  by  action  or  speech,  ridicule  their 
parents,  or  magistrates,  or  priests,  or  old  men,  or  persons 
studious  of  the  law,  also,  tnose  who  with  nets  or  snares  en- 
trap fish  or  other  animals,  will  be  punished  in  the  great  hell 
ehalasot,  by  being  laid  on  a  bed  of  fire,  and  sawed  asunder 
into  eight  or  ten  pieces  with  burning  saws  for  twice  that  num- 
ber of  years.  Those  who  kill  oxen,  swine,  goats,  or  other 
animals,  hunters  by  profession,  warlike  kings,  ministers  and 
governors  guilty  of  oppression,  are  to  be  ground  between 
four  burning  mountains,  m  the  great  hell  sengata,  for  four  times 
the  above  period.  The  term  of  punishment  is  doubled,  with 
a'  variation  m  the  torture,  in  the  case  of  drunkards  and  persons 
guilty  of  abominations.  Robbery,  theft,  guile,  fraud,  and 
bribery  are  visited  with  a  fifth  degree  of  punishment.  Be- 
yond these,  there  is  the  great  hell  tapana ;  the  seventh,  for 
infidels,  called  ma^opaz/a ;  and  the  eighth,  which  is  the  most 
terrible,  of  all,  called  mahaviri.  These  great  hells  aie  sur- 
rounded with  various  smaller  ones,  in  the  description  of  which 
the  same  imbecile  pruriency  of  imagination  discovers  itself, 
that  gave  birth  to  the  monkish  legends  and  fables  of  the  dark 
ajges.  The  smaller  hells  are  purgatories,  to  which  all  are  sub- 
ject, who  have  spoken  angrily,  used  deceit,  uttered  scandal 
or  abuse,  paid  little  attention  to  the  words  of  pious  men,  or 
admitted  any  forbidden  thing:  in  their  words,  actions,  or  desires.* 
To  ask  a  Birman,  then,  whether  he  would  wish  to  go  to  hell 
because  his  progenitors  were  there,  how  offensive  soever  that 
word  to  '  ears  polite,'  could  not,  we  humbly  submit,  be  very  re- 
pulsive to  him. 

The  individual  to  whom  this  question  was  put,  had  objected 
to  giving  up  a  religion  embraced  by  her  parents  and  ancestors, 
—the  standing  plea  of  Papist,  Jew,  and  heathen  for  all  their 
errors  and  abominations  in  all  ages.  This  same  argument  i^ 
well  met  in  the  tract  entitled   Sootya  Durson,  drawn   up  by 

••      * 
-* ■     -^  . 1 : _ 

» 
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Messrs.  Yates  and  Eustace  Carey,*  and  of  which  we  hope 
before  long  to  have  a  Birman  translation :  '  Say  not  that  it  is 
'  proper  to  adhere  to  the  customs  and  religion  of  your  fathers. 

*  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  person  whose  parents  were 

*  born  blind,  ought  never  to  use  his  eyes**  That  there  is  a 
place  of  future  punishment, — a  wrath  to  come,  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  this  Reviewer  seems  to  imagine,  a  doctrine  peculiar  to 
Calvin,  but  a  tenet  common  to  all  religions — to  the  Christian, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  old  Pagan  faith,  thef 
Brahminical,  and  to  Buddhism;  it  is  a  dictate  of  natural  re- 
ligion, enforced  by  that  most  sure  witness, — remorse.  What 
is  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  is,  salvation  from 
hell.  This  is  a  doctrine  of  which  no  other  religion  under  the 
sun  knows  any  thing.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  : 
"  Whosoever  believeth,  shall  not  perish."  And  the  reason 
^iven  to  enforce  that  enlarged  spirit  of  charity  which  is  the 
element  of  all  Missionary  exertion,  is,  that  '*  God  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.**  These  sentiments,  the  Reviewer,  whose  creed  is  that 
of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  deems  unchristianly  and  repulsive. 
But  surely  he  must  have  forgotten  the  awful  language  of  that 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  professed  member :  '  They  also  are  to 

*  be  had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say.  That  every  nian  shall  be 
'  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be 

*  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and.  the  light 

*  of  nature.     For  holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the 

*  name  6f  JesUs  Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved.*  With 
regard  to  '  excellent  pagans*  ana  the  heathen  at  large,  what  the 
followers  of  Calvin   hold,  is,  that  '  as  many  as   have   sinned 

*  without  law,  shall  also  perish  without  (being  judged  by  that) 
'  law,  and  as  niany  as  have   sinned   under  the  law,  shall   be 

*  judged  by  the  law;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 

*  God.'t 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  Reviewer  through 
all  his  objectionable  statements,  which  is  the  less  necessary  as 
the  article  has  already  drawn  forth  a  spirited  vindication  of 
the  Missions  which  are  the  immediate  subject  of  his  misre- 
presentations^, to  which  we  may  refer  our  readers.  We  shall 
only  advert  to  one  other  point.  The  Reviewer  repeats,  on  the 
authority  of  Dubois,  the  ten  times  refuted  calumny,  that  the 
Missionaries  systematically  attempt  to   convert  and  connect 

*  Ccl.  Rev.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  502.        f  Rom.  ii.  11, 12. 
•  X  A  Vindication  of  Christian  Missions  in  India  from  a  recent  /At- 
tack in  the  Quarterly  Review.    By  John  Howard  HintoUi  M«A.  8vo» 
pp.  30.  (Wightman  and  Cramp).    1826. 
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themselves  with  almost  exclusively  the  very  dregs  of  the  people* 
The  proportion  of  cooverls  made  from  among  the  Brahmans, 
is  quite  large  enough  to  disprove  this  ridiculous  assertion,  so 
far  as  India  is  concerned.  But  the  literary  labours  of  Dr.- 
Carey  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  educational  and  other  public 
institutions  at  Calcutta,  in  which  these  same  Missionaries  are 
associated  both  with  English  gentlemen  and  with  native  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans  of  the  very  first  respectability  in  the 
Presidency,  leave  the  retailer  of  the  calumny  without  excuse* 
Did  Swartz  or  Henry  Martyn  connect  himself  exclusively 
with  the  dregs  of  the  people?  And  what  will  this  Reviewer 
say  to  the  proceedings  of  Missionaries  in  Taheite,  in  Hawaii, 
in  Madagascar,  where  kings  and  queens  and  chiefs  have,  at 
their  preaching,  embraced  the  faith  ?  And  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Judson,  it  is  equally  far  from  the  truth,  that  he  connected 
himself  with  the  dregs  of  the  people :  it  is  very  certain,  that 
he  not  only  had  jsiccess  to  personages  of  the  first  conside- 
ration in  Birmah,  but  that  many  among  the  higher  orders 
had  begun  to  discover  a  spirit  of  religious  inquury ;  among 
whom  was  the  princess  who  had  the  direction  of  the  education 
of  the  heir  apparent.  The  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch 
had  urged  Mr.  Judson's  return  to  Ava»  requesting  him  to  bring 
with  him  all  the  sacred  books.  Soon  after  this  his  secopd  visi^ 
to  the  capital,  Mrs.  Judson  thus  writes  : 

*  My  old  friend,  the  lady  of  the  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  eaaie  to  see* 
me  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  has  promised  to  introduce  * 

me  at  court  on  the  return  of  the  royal  familv..... In  a  dav  or  two 

after  our  arrival,  Mr.  J.  introduced  me  to  Pnoce  M«  and  hi»  rrincess: 
they  treated  us  vi^ith  the  greatest  kindness.  The  Princess  took  me 
into  her  inner  appartments,  made  me  a  handsome  present,  and  invited  . 
me  to  visit  her  frequently,  and  ordered  her  cart  to  be  prc^red  to 
(x>nvey  me  home.  Prince  M.  is  intelligent,  desirous  to  obtain 
foreign  information,  and  has  for  some  time  been  examining  the  Chris* 
tian  religion.  Oh !  that  a  merciful  God  would  enlighten  his  mind^ ' 
and  make  htm  a  real  disciple  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  I  hope  to 
gain  some  influence  over  the  Princess,  and  induce  her  to  reaa  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  now  in  her  own  language.'*  p.  SS4. 

■■ '         '        '  '      '  ""       '    ■  ■  ■■  '  '  '  i      I    I     I   ■  t         I     .    )        I.I     I        ■  !■!  I         I 

*  This  was  in  February  1824«.  Since  then,  no  accounts  have,  we 
believe,  been  received  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson ;  and  fears  are  en- 
tertained that  they  mav  have  been  sacriflced  to  the  Emperor^s  re- 
sentment against  the  English.  A  sepoy  who  escaped  from  Ava  to 
the  British  head-quarters  at  Prome,  stated,  however,  that  all  the 
Europeans  were  imprisoned  and  in  chains,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
charity  for  subsistence,  but  that  no  executions  had  taken  place  up  to 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  capital ;  and  that  Mcs.  Judaon  waa  per- 
mitted  to  Kve  at  her  own  hous^  and  to  see  Dr.  Judson  every  tvo  or; 
three  days* 


With  reg&rd  to  '  the  humble  character'  assumed  by  these 
teachers  of  the  Gospel, — the  strangest  reproach  that  perhaps 
ever  was  cast  upon  any  Christian  Missionaries  by  a  Cnristian 
man,— we  shall  only  remark,  that  inconsideration  or  ignorance 
could  alone  lead  a  person  to  represent  that  as  any  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  a  mission  addressed  to  the  worshippers  of  Gua^ 
dama  Buddha,  whose  priests  affect  no  higher  character.  In 
Birmah,  indeed,  the  machinery  of  instruction  seems  already 
prepared  in  the  national  institutions,  and  the  zayats  may  here- 
after serve  the  same  purpose  that  the  Jewish  synagogues  did 
in  the  Apostolic  age.  There,  the  obstacles  to  mental  and 
moral  improvement  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  formidable 
as  those  which  have  presented  themselves  in  India,  and  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slow  progress  which 
Christianity  has  hitherto  made  in  that  devoted  country.  Upon 
this  subject,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some  very  forcible 
remarks  which  occur  in  a  paper  inserted  in  a  recent  Num- 
ber of  the  "  Friend  of  India,    printed  at  Serampore. 

*  Among  the  Chinese,  the  Burmese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Arabs, 
all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  their  literati^  are  indis- 
criminately open  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  birth.  But  in  this  country,  tne  case  is  unhappily 
different.  Those  who  reared  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  conse- 
crated it  with  the  relics  of  their  genius,  closed  its  entrance  against  the 
treat  body  of  the  people,  admitting  none  to  a  participation  of  its  bene- 
ts  but  their  own,  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  body  of  the  community 
were  restrained  to  the  outer  court,  and  every  attempt  to  enter  into  the 
temple  was  resented  with  great  indignation.  Motives  of  perso- 
nal and  family  advantage  unhappily  prevailed  in  their  minds  over 
every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  instead  of  attempting  to  raise  the 
nation,  they  provided  only  for  raisins  their  own  class,  depositing  the 
product  of  their  labours  in  a  letfrnedTanguage,  from  the  study  of  which 
they  excluded  the  shoodra.  Thus,  to  the  natural  disinclination  of 
the  lower  orders  to  mental  pursuits,  they  added  the  awful  sanction  of 
religion,  and  condemned  the  shoodra  who  might  be  tempted  to  look 
into  those  intellectual  treasures  from  which  his  country  derives  sd 
much  glory  and  distinction,  to  bodily  mutilation  in  this  world,  and 
indefinite  torment  in  the  next.  It  was  revealed  from  heaven  to  the 
natives  of  India,  that  the  gods,  the  guardians  of  the  human  race,  were 
desirous  that  the  great  bulk  of  society  should  continue  from  age  to 
age  in  a  state  of  mental  darkness.  Thus,  was  established  and  fortified 
by  whatever  is  awful  and  sacred,  the  most  complete  system  of  mental 
despotism  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  creation,  was  the  privilege  of  acquiring  knowledge  ren* 
dered  hereditary*  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  thus  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth  consigned  to  hopeless  ignorance,  with  but  one 
chance  of  improvement,  the  distant  nope  of  being  born  Brahmtins 
in  some  future  birth,  and  then  permitted  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of 
knowledge*    Every  aspirant  after  improvementi  (and  nature  impbmti 
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the  desire  without  any  regard  to  the  arbitrary  iDStitutiofis  of  man,) 
was  nipped  in  .the  bud:  the  barrier  between  knowledge  and  ignorance 
was  rendered  impassable. 

*  Hindoo  society  was  thus  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  one 
monopolizing  all  the  learning  of  the  country,  the  other  buried  in  ig- 
norance. This  state  of  things  produced  the  result  which  might  have 
been  expected,  both  among  the  shoodras  and  the  brahmt^ns.  '  Dark- 
ness begat  delusion.  Reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  villanage,  the  great 
bulk  of  society  plunged  themselves  into  tfie  most  dangerous  errors, 
and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  monstrous  absurdities  which  are  fos- 
tered in  a  state  of  intellectual  darkness.  The  separation  of  tlie  soul 
from  intellect,  which  the  Hindoo  philosophers  have  for  ages  attempted 
to  established  in  theory,  they  practically  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
the  shoodra.  By  this  institution,  which  elevated  the  priests  to  dis^ 
tinction  on  the  general  ruin  of  the  mental  faculties  or  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  they  gained,  it  is  true,  power  and  wealth,  but  they  lost  all 
ardour  for  progressive  improvement.  Having  declared  their  doctrines 
infallible,  and  threatened  with  future  punishment  all  who  should  suspect 
them  of  being  wrong,  they  naturally  fell  deeper  into  error  themselves. 
The  salutary  check  of  public  opinion,  was  removed,  and  all  hope  of  es- 
tablishing a  better  system  under  the  auspices  of  Hindooism,  was  frus- 
trated. The  age  of  degeneracy  which  they  themselves  had  predicted, 
was  fully  realized.  The  country,  though  in  possession  of  the  Vedos 
and  six  systems  of  philosophy,  is  not  at-  this  moment  a  whit  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  general  improvementy  than  it  was  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  think  that  Buddhism,  wbicfa^ 
under  different  names,  numbers  more  votaries  than  are  ranged 
under  any  other  creed,  presents  the  most  hopeful  portion  of 
the  vast  empire  of  superstition.  It  is  that  system  which  would 
seem  to  oppose  the  fewest  political  and  moral  obstacles  to  the 
diffusion  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  The  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer, with  what  precise  view  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture, 
remarks  that,  in  the  more  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  very  little 
progress  was  ever  made  by  Christianity.  It  appears,  he  says, 
'  to  have  made  some  progress  at  one  period  on  the  western 
'  coast  of  India ;'  but  *  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  found  among 
'  the  Boudhists  of  Ava,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  China,  and  Japan, 

*  of  a  Christian  teacher  having  ever  been  among  them,  notwith- 
'  standing  the  boasted  conversions  of  the  Franciscans,  Domini- 

*  cans,  and  Jesuits.'*  Of  these  Christian  teachers,  would  to 
God  that  no  traces  and  no  remembrance  in  those  countries  did 
exist! — ^The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  pf  a  Christian 
mission  in  either  Siam  or  Cochin  China,  would  be  that  which 
is  created  by  the  recollection  of  the  joint  enterprise  of  Louis 
Xiy.  and  the  Jesuits,  in  alliance  with  a  Greek  adventurer,  in 
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•  *  In  Cochin  China,  however,  the  numbe|^  pf  Cbristiansj  4CC0iNliiig< 
to  the  viceroy  and  the  missionaries^  is  76,000« 
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1685,  to  convert  the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  Gallic-Ipdian  empire  at  Bankok» — which 
issued  in  a  revolution  and  the  expulsion  of  every  European. 

But  as  to  the  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity  in'  these 
regions,  we  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  is  not  in  possesion  of  sufficient  information  to  enable 
him  to  say  what  traces  may  yet  exist.  Nor  have  we  any  his- 
torical data  to  shew  what  was  the  population,  political  state« 
and  moral  condition  of  these  countries  in  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  Christian  era.  Their  geographical  distance 
might  indeed  account  for  their  being  not  so  speedily  or  so 
generally  evangelised.  The  Reviewer,  however,  would  intimate 
that  they  presented  other  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity, though,  as  to  the  nature  of  these  obstacles,  he  is  silent. 
We  can  tell  him  of  a  few.  Immense  tracts  of  pestiferous  forest 
and  impervious  jungle,  swamps  annually  converted  into  lakes, 
lofty  and  inaccessible  ridges  of  barren  granite'rock,  countries 
habitable  only  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers, — present  immense 
obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and  such  is  the 
general  description  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries.  Add  to  this, 
tbaty  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  these  regions, — the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Carayns,  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  interior,  the 
Northern  Siamese  (TPhay  JhayJ^  and  the  Laos,  little  or  nothing 
is  known  ; — except,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  are  not  worship- 
pers of  Guadama,  or  believers  in  metempsychosis.  These  coun- 
tries, moreover,  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  theatre 
-of  invasions  and  exterminating  wars,  which  have  tended  to  de« 
teriorate  their  moral  condition  \  and  ther^  seenis  reason  to 
b(*lieve,  that  both  the  Peguans,  or  Talliens,  and  the  elder  race  of 
Siamese  had  attained,  at  one  period,  a  higher  degree  of  civili- 
zation than  is  exhibited  by  the  modern  possessors  of  those 
territories.  Further,  where  Mohammedism  did  not  extend 
its  conauests,  it  still  had  a  baleful  effect  by  intercepting  the 
light  ot  Christianity.  Thus,  Captain  Wilford  remarks,  that 
^>the  decline  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India  must  be  attri- 

*  buted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  progress,  equally  rapid  and 

•  astonishing,  of  Islamism,  in  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

*  The  Christians  in  those  countries,  being  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
'  tion,  no  longer  sent  pastors  to  India  ;  as  we  are  informed  in  a 

•  letter  written  in  the  seventh  century,  and  still  extant.**  We 
Can  sufficiently  account,  therefore,  for  the  present  religious 
condition  of  those  countries,  without  having  recourse  to  thei 

*  See  a  curious  and  interesting  essay  o^  the  Origin  and  Decline  of 
the  Christian  Religion  in  India,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Asiatic  Re- 
jearcbes.    p.  27. 
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supposition,  that  Christianity  has  suffered  a  defeat  there  in  for* 
mer  times  from  any  powerful  priesthood,  or  that  any  political  or 
moral  cause  has  hitherto  barred  the  introduction  and  resisted 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  truth.  The  barrier  of  language,  that 
which  seemed  the  most  imperiously  to  require  a  miraculous  inter* 
vention  similar  to  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  is  fast 
giving  way.  The  Birman,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  link 
between  the  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic  languages  of  East- 
ern Asia,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  mastered.  The  Pali,  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Budhic  world,  and  the  Portuguese,  the  medium 
of  commercial  intercourse,  present  extensive  facilities  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  and  liberal  knowledge.  The  prospect 
which  is  opening,  might  warrant  hopes  and  feelings  parta&ing 
of  enthusiasm;  but  we  check  ourselves.  With  regard  to  th^ 
stupendous  changes  which  are  taking  place  among  the  king- 
doms of  the  world, — they  have  a  meaning  and  an  end. 

*  God  18  his  own  interpreter, 
And  he  will  make  it  plain.^ 


B 


Art.  IL  Memoirs  of  Mr*  John  Ckambertaith  late  Missionary  in  India. 
By  William  Yates.    8vo.  pp.  476.    Price  10b.  6d.    1825. 

lOGRAPHY  must  derive  its  main  interest  from  one  of  two 
sources, — the  character  of  the  individual,  or  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  may  have  been  placed ;  and  the  most 
popular  examples  of  this  kind  of  composition  have  been  those 
n  which  the  latter  were  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
former.  It  is  this  combination  of  character  and  circumstance 
which  gives  piquancy  to  the  memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Vielleville,  de  Retz,  and  others  of  the  same  hardy  and  original 
cast  of  mind  and  disposition.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of 
biographical  writings  which,  partaking  more  or  less  of  these 

Seneral  qualities,  are  of  still  greater  importance  in  a  moraI« 
lan  in  an  intellectual  view.  Whatever  superiority  in  point  of 
adventitious  attraction  may  belong  to  the  '  romance  of  real  life,' 
it  must  always  yield,  in  all  that  is  truly  valuable,  to  those  illus* 
trations  of  hish  principle  which  will  mark  every  adequate  ex* 
bibition  of  religious  character ;  and  the  biographies  of  Jane-« 
way,  the  Henrys,  and  other  worthies  of  the  Evangelical  school 
are  fraught  with  statements  and  lessons  of  a  far  deeper  inter 
rest  than  any  that  can  be  furnished  by  the  great,  the  learned, 
or  the  restless  of  the  world.  But  there  have  also  been  men 
whose  strong  natural  powers  were  under  the  g^uidance  of  Chris- 
tian prinqiple,  and  who  were  tbrovm  upon  tune3  which  gave 
full  scope  to  their  energy,  and  called  forth  the  ii^i^sie  ^jiwiaA 
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of  their  feelings*  their  judgeroeot*  and  their  eonscienoe*  Sudi 
men  as  Hutchinaon,  AJnox»  Mehillei»  and  Momay  DapJessis* 
were  placed  in  situations  which  required  the  full  exertion  of 
minds  not  onl^  richly  endowed  by  nature,  but  habitually  in  • 
fluenced  by  Divine  grace ;  and  the  details  of  their  career  have 
supplied  materials  tor  works  which  claim  the  highest  place 
among  the  treasures  of  biography. 

There  is  yet  another  description  of  memoirs,  which  may  not 
indeed  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  preceding,  but  must  still 
be  valuable  and  attractive,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  absence 
of  them  alL    The  disinterested  labours,  the  voluntary  hazards 
and  privations,  the  severe  tests  of  faith  and  fortitude  to  which 
the  Missionary  exposes  himself,  cannot,  even  when  set  before 
us  in  the  homeliest  dress,  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy  and  ad*' 
miration.    No  other  circumstances  can  so  fully  aisplay  the 
essential  difference  that  prevails  between  the  natural  and  the 
renewed  man,  as  those  which  occur  in  the  intercourse  between 
a  Christian  evangelist  and  his  Pagan  auditory.    If  the  hoBtility 
of  the  human  heart  be  more  malignantly  exhibited  where  gospel 
knowledge  is  made  a  banier  against  its  own  reception,  its 
ignorance  even  of  its  own  misenes,  is  .more  vividly  shewn  in 
the  quiet  apathy  of  heathen  neglect.    The  biographies  of  Brai- 
nerd  and  Martyn  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  derive  piucl^ 
of  their  value  irom  the  high  intellectiial  qualities  of  their  8u)>n 
jects ;  but  there  are-  not  a  few  of  this  classy  which  have  been 
re^d  with  eagerness^  and  are  often    resumed   with  unsated 
pleasure,  whose  claims  to  our  approbation  rest  almost  exclu- 
steely  on  the  peculiar  interest  that  is  si^n  to  them  by  the  cir*^ 
(Mimstances  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

The  general  outline  of  Mr,  Chaxnberlain^s  life  must  hef  too' 
familiar  to  a  lai^e  porti6n  of  our  readers,  to  need  repetition  here; 
and  the  leading  particulars  of  his  exertions  among  the  Hindoois 
have  become  so  es^tensively  known  thrpugb  the  usual  cbamiel^ 
of  missionary  information,  that  we  feel  it  mexpedi^nt  to  devoted 
a  lengtbetied  article  to  tl^e  cpii&^deration  of  the  present  volume* 
We  mtve,  bowevor,  read  it  with  satis&ction,  as  a  gratifying 
reaord  of  a  life  spent  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind.  We  were  eispecially  struck  with  the  details  of  Mr.  CM 
Aome^missionary  exertions  in  the  ^  streets  and  lanes'  of  Bristol 

■ 

'  Yesterday  t  was  much  exercised  about  going  into  the  city  to 
preach  to  tne  poor  people*  as  we  were  mos^  of  us  at  home  unem« 
ployed.  It  was  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  it  wa9  our  duit^ 
to  do  soroethine ;  accordiogljr  I  made  known  my  fi^elings  to  some;  oC 
my  brethren ;  but  none  heartily  clo^  in  with  the  proposal,  so  that  I 
waa  left  to  go.  alone.  Went  ^ut  of  the  house,  not  kaming  whethi^v^ 
Ishould^  gonreejdne|i4»  ^  Mo  the  ei^,.  (o  see  wbece  Ak»  poor  peoi^ 
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pie  werey  and  what  their  condition  was.  God  interposed.  I  met 
with  a  friend,  who  aslced  me  why  I  was  at  home  doing  nothing,  while 
souls  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Having  informed  him 
of  mv  thoughts,  he  proposed  to  go  with  me ;  we  went,  and  found  the 
people  ready  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  in  some  measure  expect- 
ing us  :  found  a  good  man,  into  whose  house  we  entered  ;  at  his  door, 
I  stood  and  sung,  prayed  and  preached.  The  people  were  very  atten- 
tive:  a  ^ood  number  heard.  I  returned  with  sweet  satisfaction,  ad- 
miring divine  Providence,  and  rejoicing  in  God,  and  felt  very  sorry 
when  I  reflected  how  many  opportunities  I  had  lost.  A  few  more 
may  remain.  O  that  God  would  stir  me  up  to  improve  them !  For 
what  do  I  live  ?  Is  not  my  work  to  seek  out  them  that  are  lost  i 
Can  I  be  idle  while  so  much  work  remains  i  Shall  my  fellow  sinners 
rush  into  hell  by  thousands  every  day,  and  I  rest  m  ease  uncon- 
cerned ?  Shall  not  their  groans  and  complicated  miseries  move  my 
compassion  ?'  pp.  59,  60. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  C.  writes : — 

<  Returned  from  my  excursion  in  the  city:  preached  to  some 
very  miserable  objects :  poor  souls,  how  lamentable  is  their  situation, 
how  deplorable  their  condition !    May  they  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  have  everlasting  life ;  then  m  a  tew  days  or  years  their 
sorrow  will  be  ended,  their  shame  will  be  done  away,  they  will  be 
made  honourable  through  the  Saviour,  and  will  be  for  ever  happy. 
Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence !     Yesterday  my  mmd 
was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  going  further  into   the  city. 
Accordmgly    my  friends,  Pritchard,  Saunders,  and   myself^  went, 
between  one  ana  two  in  the  afternoon,  into  some  obscure  parts  of  the 
city  near  the  glass-houses :  there  we  found  some  of  the  most  miser- 
able objects ;.  we  conversed  with  some,  whom  we  found  extremely 
ignorant,  destitute  of  the  word  of  God,  and  unable  to  read.     We  in- 
quired whether  they  had  any  preaching  among  them ;  they  said,  Na 
We  asked  them,  if  there  were  preachmg,  whether  they  would  hear ; 
they  readily  answered.  Yes,  it  was  what  they  wished :  they  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear.    A  convenient  place  was  at  hand;  convenient 
inasmuch  as  it  afiTorded  some  shelter  from  the  cold  wind :  it  was  a 
small  square,  called  Anville  Square,  about  the  size  Of  a  large  chapel, 
having  nouses  full  of  inhabitants  on  three  sides ;  so  that  the  people 
had  no  need  to  come  out,  as,  by  only  opening  their  windovrs,  they 
could  all  hear.    In  these  houses  there  are  hundreds  of  inhabitants 
living,  in  wretchedness,   covered  with  rags  and   €lth;  some  most 
pitiable  objects,  branded  with  infiuny  hy  weir  impious  conduct  and 
the  effects  of  abominable  sin;    If  it  be  nne  weather  n^xt  Lord's  day, 
I  intend  to  preach  the  whole  day  in  one  part  of  the  city  or  another. 
Last  evening  went  to  a  place  where  a  considerable  numbet  had  met 
for  prayer,  and  preached  there  about  forty  minutes :  had  a  very  com- 
fortable opportunity.    They  every  where  entreated  us  to  come  a^n : 
Kke  die  Macedonians,  their  cry  was,  ^  Come  over  and  help  us.'    May 
fhe  call  be  obeyed ;  may  soufs  be  cohveirted ;  may  the  gospel  come 
to  tbem^  not  ia  Wotd  only,  but  in  powcTtib  die  Holy  Ghosty  attd  in 
much  assurance.'  pp.  60>  61. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  have  been  a  strong-n^inded, 
persevering,  and  conscientious  man.  His  heart  was  in  his 
work,  nor  did  he  desist  from  its  active  prosecution^  until  his 
career  was  arrested  by  death.  The  following  illustration  of  one 
most  important  part  of  his  character,  is  worth  extracting. 

*  One  of  the  first  things  tliat  he  seriously  studied,  after  he  became 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  truth,  was  the  value  of  time  ;  and 
having  estimated  its  shortness  by  contrasting  it  with  an  eternal  dura- 
tion, and  its  importance  by  considering  the  consequences  which  its 
improvement  or  misimprovement  would  involve  through  a  never-end- 
ing existence^  he  was  anxious  to  improve  every  moment  to  some  use- 
ful purpose.  When  employed  in  manual  labour,  he  was  **  not  sloth- 
ful m  business,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord ;"  and  when 
advanced  to  a  higher  calling,  he  was  indefatigable  in  storing  his  mind 
with  sound  and  useful  knowledge.  He  commonly  rose  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  was  never  satisfied  unless  every  day  witnessed  some 
considerable  progress  in  his  work.  After  reviewmg  a  day  in  which  he 
suspected  hiinseif  to  have  been  remiss  in  his  dutiei,  he  thus  exclaims  : 
**  O  diligence,  whither  art  thou  fled,  and  why  didst  thou  depart  i  Re- 
turn and  stay  with  me/and  aid  me  in  all  I  do !  The  day  will  soon  arrive 
when  my  Lord  will  come,  and  he  will  expect  to  fipd  thee  here !  0 
LfOrd,  pardon  my  negligence,  and  help  me  to  give  all  diligence  to  add 
to  my  faith,  courage,  and  to  courage,  every  other  Christian  virtue  i" 
The  rule  which  he  established,  to  render  to  himself  every  evening  a 
faithful  account  of  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  day,  tended  very 
much  to  increase  a  spirit  of  activity.  The  man  who  resolves  to  be  so 
conscientious  in  the  improvement  of  his  time,  as  to  write  down  at  the 
close  of  every  day  how  it  has  been  spent,  will  soon  find  plenty  to  do, 
either  in  furnishing  materiab  for  the  evening,  or  in  stilling^the  cla-. 
mours  of  a  guilty  conscience,  for  he  has  been  obliged  to  insert  in  his 
diaiy  the  memorable  saying,  **  Diem,  perdidi.'^  It  was  remarked  of 
Memncthon,that  when  he  made  an  engagement,  he  was  so  scrupulous 
about  his  time,  as  to  require  not  only  the  day  and  hour,  but  even 
the  minute  of  his  attendance  to  be  fixed.  The  manner  of  Mr.  C.'s 
life,  a  great  part  of  which  was  spent  in  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another,  did  not  permit  him  to  be  so  exact :  his  constant  concern  was 
rather,  while  he  endeavoured  to  assign  to  every  hour  its  appropriate- 
duty,  as  fiu*  as  circumstances  would  admit,  to  see  that  no  one  passed  ^ 
away  without  something  being  dene  for  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the 
good  of  souls.  His  constant  maxim  was,  ^*  Work  and  live:''  hefound> 
by  experience,  that  the  felicity  of  the  soul  consisted  in  its  being  fhlly 
employed  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God ;  and  therefore  **  Whatsoever 
his  hand  found  him  to  do,  he  did  it  with  his  might.'" 

If  we  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  in  Mr.  Yates'a' 
performance  of  his  task,  it  would  be  with  the  extremely  unne- 
cessary parade  of  Latin  and  Greek  quotations  in  the  notes. 
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Art.  III.    EUmen^M  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Chmlian  Ethics^    Bj 
Daniel  Dewar,  L.L.D»  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church  and  Parish 
Glasgow,  and  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  King* 
College.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1100.    Price  IL  4s.  London.  1826* 

"OZITH  all  its  errors  and  defects.  Archdeacon  Paley*s  Prin- 
*  ciples  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  a  highly  valaable  and  use- 
ful work.  The  charm  which  the  matchless  perspicuity  of  his 
style  and  the  luminousness  of  his  statements  impart  to  his  wri- 
tings»  renders  what  had  previously  been  considered  as  the 
driest  of  all  subjects,  in  his  hands  almost  entertaining.  His 
work  has  been  pronounced  the  only  treatise  on  moral  philoso* 
phy  fitted  to  be  understood  by  every  class  of  readers ;  and  fif« 
teen  editions  through  which  it  passed  during  the  Author's 
life-time,  attest  itii  popularity.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  grammar  of  the 
science :  its  merit  is  that  of  a  summary.  It  displays  little  ori- 
ginality or  profound  thought ;  it  is  even  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  superticial,  ad  well  as,  on  some  points,  both  unsatisfactory 
and  erroneous.  But  it  is  an  admirable  guide  to  the  art  of 
thinking.  Still,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it  superseded  by  a 
work  which  should  combine  sounder  principles  with  equal  fas- 
cinations of  style. 

Dr.  Dewar  has  not  aimed  at  this.  His  object  has  been  dif- 
ferent, and  has  led  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  '  ethical  de- 
'  partment  of  Moral  Philosophy,*  including  very  properly  those 
grand  principles  of  natural  religion  on  which  all  moral  obliga- 
tion must  be  founded.  His  work  is  designed  more  especially 
for  students,  as  preparatory  to  their  entering  on  the  study  of 
sacred  theology,  and  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  inculcate 
on  Christians  generally,  the  obligation  of  practising  the  things 
that  are  true,  and  just,  and  honourable,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.  ^  Its  distinguishing  excellence  is,  its  practical  character 
and  the  religious  instruction  and  admonition  which  the  Author, 
throughout,  appears  sedulous  to  impart.  A  larger  portion  of 
theology,  therefore,  is  blended  witii  these  lectures,  than  is 
usually  comprised  in  Ethical  treatises;  but,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  nu>re  arbitrary  than  the  definitibns  which  hsLve  -been 
given  of  ediics  and  philosophy,  or  more  vague  than  the  ideas 
commionly  attached  to  those  terms. 

Moral  Philosophy  is  defined  by  Paley,  *  the  science  which 
'teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it,' — a  definition 
which  would  assuredly  apply  as  well  to  Religion.  This  science, 
if  we  may  call  it  such,  must  at  least  include  theolo^,  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  most  important  branch,  and  indeed  the 
basis  of  all  duty.  Again,  moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics, 
casuistry,  natural  law,  according  to  Paley,  all  mean  the  same 
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thing.  It  ift  certain,  however,  that  perBons  using  those  terms, 
have  not  always  meant  the  same  thing.  Moral  Philosophy, 
properly  defined,  must,  we  conceive,  comprehend  four  distinct 
branches: — L  Theology — truths  relating  to  God,  and  duties 
founded  upon  them :  2. — Ethics  or  Morality — relating  to  man- 
ners and  relative  duties :  3.  Law — civil  and  political  duties : 
4.  Political  Science — national  and  international  duties.  Or 
if  it  be  contended,  that  Moral  Philosophy,  taking  the  word^ 
iu  its  strict  etymological  sense,  must  relate  primarily  to  man-, 
ners,  or  the  morality  of  actions,  and  to  man  viewed  as  in  a 
state  of  society, — then  it  must  be  considered  as  only  a  division 
of  that  science,  whatever  name  we  give  to  it,  which  relates  to 
the  nature,  the  duties,  and  the  hopes  of  Man. 

Orove,  in  his  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,*  defines  Ethics 
or  Morality  as  '  b,  science  directing  human  actions  for  the  at^ 
'  tainment  of  happiness.'    '  The  specific  objects  of  this  science 
Vare,'  he  adds,  *  the  actions  of  mankind  as  capable  of  being  di* 
'  rected  by  a  moral  rule  and  made  subservient  to  the  acquis!-* 
'  tion  of  happiness.*      And,  agreeably  to  this  definition,  he 
commences  his  system  by  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  happi- 
ness.   Archbishop  Leigbton  opens  his  course  of  theological, 
lectures  in  the  same  manner,  with  four  upon  happiness.    Tbufl«* 
what  the  one  learned  writer  considers  as  the  proper  subject  of 
ethical  inquiry,  the  other  lays  at  the  foundation  of  theology* < 
And  how  can  the  pursuit  of  happiness  be  other  than  a  theolo^* 
gical  inquiry  ? 

Dr  Dewar  divides  his  work  into  eight  books.  In  the  first,, 
he  treats  of  the  Being,  Perfections,  ana  Government  of  Godj 
in  the  second,  of  the  active  and  moral  powers  of  man :  these, 
occupy  bis  first  volume.  Book  the  third  treats  of  the  grounds, 
and  principles  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  the  remaining  five  en- 
large on  tne  duties  we  owe  to  God — to  our  fellow-m^n — to-, 
ourselves,-r-on  relative  duties  resulting  from  the  constitution  of 
the  sexes,— rand  on  those  which  arise  out  of  the  constitution  of) 
civil  society.  The  inquiry  concerning  happiness  is  introduced; 
towards  tbe  close  of  the  sixth  book»  Our  readers  will  see  that' 
the  work  embraces,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  theology ;  and  although 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  are  not  distinctly  dls-. 
cussed,  or  the  controversies  noticed  which  make  up  so  large  ^. 
portion  of  divinity  systems,  the  discoveries  of  the  Slew  Testa- 
ment are  constantly  adverted  to,  in  illustrating  t^e  Divine 
perfections  and  the  notion  of  true  morality.    We  think*  that  he 
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has  acted  judiciously  in  thus  combming  theology  wit&  ethics. 
Qod  has  joined  them,  nor  can  they  without  violence  be  put 
asunder.  Morality,  apart  from  faith,  is  a  superstructure  with* 
out  a  foundation ;  for  there  is  not  a  duty  which  does  not  io- 
Tolve  the  principle  of  faith  as  the  main-spring  of  the  moral 
action.  The  Author's  arrangement-  of  his  system  is  not  per- 
haps  altogether  unexceptionable.  In  the  second  book,  be  is 
necessarily  led  to.  anticipate  the  discussion  of  subjects  inse- 
parably connected  with  social  and  personal  duties;  and  the 
grounds  of  moral  obli^tion,  which  are  discussed  in  the  third 
book,  required  to  be,  in  strict  order,  ascertained  and  laid  down, 
before  proceeding  to  discribe  the  mixed  principles  of  action  in 
man.  The  subject  of  Chap.  xv.  of  the  second  book  properly 
belongs  to  the  division  which  treats  of  the  Divine  attributes 
and  government.  As  our  readers  will,  however,  be  more  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  Dr.  Dewar  has  executed  his  task, 
than,  what  method  he  has  adopted,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to 

S've  a  few  specimens  of  the  lectures.    Our  first  extract  is  from 
e  chapter  on  the  power  of  Ood. 

*  The  infinity  of  the  divine  power  may  be  argued  from  the  infinity 
of  the  divine  essence.  Power  in  God  is  not  any  thing  distinct  from 
his  nature,  but  is  his  nature  or  will  acting  in  a  certain  way,  doing 
whatever  he  pleases  without  difficulty  and  without  resistance.  It  is 
only  to  aid  ou^  conceptions  that  revelation  ascribes  hands  and  arms 
to  him,  as  we  exert  our  power  by  such  instruments ;  but  his  will  is 
power ;  it  executes  without  either  matter  to  work  upon,  or  means  to 
work  by ;  and  his  works  stand  forth  when,  and  as,  he  wills  thero. 
Though  the  effect  must  be  finite,  the  cause  is  infinite :  it  is  co-eternal 
and  extensive  as  the  essence  and  being  of  God.  As  his  power  is  not 
any  thing  different  from  himself,  but  is  his  own  will  acting  according 
to  the  boundless  perfection  of  his  nature*,  and  as  he  is  everywhere 
and  always  the  same,  his  power  is  of  course  everywhere  and  always 
infinite.' 

<  If  we  only  bear  in  mind,  that  power  in  God  is  power  in  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfection,  exercised  in  union  with  absolute  wkdom  and 
goodness,  we  shall  feel  no  difficulty  in  dedding  in  what  sense,  and 
with  what  limitations,  divine  omnipotence  is  to  be  understood.  It 
reaches  to  the  limit  of  possibility ;  but  it  cannot  go  beyond  it  without 
involving  a  contradiction.  What  the  measure  of  possibiliQr  is,  we 
know  not.  According  to  some,  it  is  our  power  of  conceiv95)lenes8. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  are  there  not  many  things  possible  and  true, 
respecting  which  it  may  be  said,  that  it  never  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  and  which,  if  proposed  for  our  consideration, 
might  seem  inconceivable  and  incredible  ?  Are  there  not  many  facts 
which  the  philosopher  knows  to  be  true,  that  are  above  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  common  mind,  and  which  to  such  a  mind  must  se^ 
incredible  and  impossible  ?  If  we  received  the  maxim  as  true,  and  as 
the  rule  of  our  belief,  that  conceivableness  is  the  measure  of  posn- 
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bilitjr,  ought  we  not  to  reject  as  absurd  whatever,  is  beyond  oar  reason, 
and^to  believe  that  what  we  eannot  comprehend  must  be  incoropre-, 
hensible  and  impossible.  If  some  have  gone  too  far  in  darkening  the 
light  of  reason  from  a  mistaken  view  of  doing  honour  to  revelation, 
we  must  beware  of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  :  if  we  are  not  to 
admit  what  is  obviously  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  reason, 
we  are  not,  therefore,  to  set  up  reason  as  an  infallible  standard  of 
what  is  possible  or  impossible,  of  what  is  true  and  fisilse. 

*  But  though  our  conceivableness  cannot  be  the  limit  of  the  divine 
power,  as  it  cannot  be  the  limit  of  any  of  the  other  attributes  of  God„ 
yet  we  are  sure  that  this  power  cannot  perform  what  is  in  itself  con- 
tradictory :  such  as  to  make  any  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the 
aJEime  time,  and  that  a  whole  may  be  no  greater  than  one  of  its  parts ;. 
— we  are  sure  it  cannot  do  this,  because  the  supposition  is  in  itself, 
and  independently  of  our  conceptions,  absurd.  It  is  equally  impos- 
sible for  God  to  do  any  thing  unsuited  or  opposed  to  his  moral  per- 
fections. He  cannot  lie, — he  cannot  be  tempted  with  evO,  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man, — he  cannot  act  or  conduct  his  government 
without  a  constant  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  his  na- 
ture. He  who  is  infinitely  perfect  cannot  do  any  thing  from  caprice, 
cannot  do  any  thing  but  what  has  reaison  and  right  for  its  support, 
cannot  exercise  his  power  but  in  harmony  with  the  adorable  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature.  While .  he  is  excellent  in  power,  he  is  excellent 
also  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice.'  pp.  161 — 163. 

In  the  second  book,  power,  which  is  here  considered  as  a: 
perfection,  is  brought  under  consideration  as  a  passion. 

*  The  next  of  our  desires  which  I  shall  notice,  is  that  of  power* 
This  principle  has  a  wide  influence  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
man  ;  and  will  sufficiently  account  for  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  the 
cause  of  which  we  caiinot  otherwise  so  easily  trace.  The  existence 
of  this  principle  discovers  itself  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  The- 
first  effect  of  which  we  consider  ourselves  the  authors,  gives  us  a  sen* 
sible  pleasure ;  and  the  pleasure  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  effect,  compared  to  the  smallness  of  our  exertioiu . 
The  infant,  while  still  on  the  breast,  delights  in  exerting  its  little 
strength  upon  .every  object  it  meets  with  ;  and  is  mortified,  when  any  • 
accident  convinces,  it  of  its  own  imbecility.  The  pastimes  of  the  boy 
are,  almost  without  exception,  such  as  suggest  to  nim  the  idea  of  his 
power;  and  the  same  remark  maybe  extended  to  the  active  sports 
and  the  athletic  exercises  of  youth  and  of  manhood* 

*  In  some  minds  the  love  of  power  is  so  strong,  that  ease,  and  inno- 
cence, and  happiness  are  sacrinCed  to  its  gratification.  Wealth,  and 
honour,  and  irank  are  pursued  only  on  account  of  the  influence  or 
power  wit^h  which  their  possession  is  attended.  At  length,  this  desire 
18  cherished  with  all  the  ardour  of  passion ;  and  the  individual  under 
its. control,  i§  hurried  away  from  the  attainment  of  one  degree  of  in- 
fluence to  another,  till  he  begins  to  aim  at  a  point  of  elevation  which 
he  cannoS  reach  without  deep  criminality.'  p.  418. 
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ce  the  difibrent  ways  in  which  different  in- 

^^^.«  M  tfomdancy  OTcr  others.     And  as  all  the  gifls  of 
'^  ^^^,^«..d^  Mid  iotellect,  as  well  as  of  moral  goodness,  may 
V^  «4«  or  other  subservient  to  this  end,  they  are  all 
^..    'wvitt  ^T  the  sake  of  the  notice  which  they  attract, 
<,»•«&  «atch  they  communicate-     The  boy  who  acquired 
^i.»^  ^w  his  fellows,  by  the  performance  of  daring  feats, 
^.  J^^  «^'  muscular  strength,  gradually  aims,  as  he  arrives 
^  e&tending  his  influence  over  others,  by  the  superiorly 
.^_  ,.  ^ou  ^'  situation,  or  by  the  still  more  flattering  superiority 
"J^^^%imi«  endowments  ;— -by  the  force  of  his  understanuiog  ;  by 
'^c,^  X  his  information  ;  by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  or  accom- 
.„^  ^' address.    In  no  case  is  the  power  of  man  over  man 
•wt^lvrful,  and  in  general  more  enviable,  than  in  the  influence 
_  ,  .  j«  «K«tor  exercises  over  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  a  great 
.!j^«^»  ^^11^9  without  the  force  or  the  splendour  of  rank,  he 
.?•«.»  :^*f  ^''^>  ^^^  bends  their  desire  to  the  accomplishment  of 
[^  .>«!!  purposes.    This  is  a  power  far  more  elevated   than   that 
..W^  vH^ly  reaches  to  the  bodies  of  men  ;  it  extends  to  the  affections 
■  iciMOtions  of  the  heart;  and  seems  as  if  it  were  capable  of  arrest- 
^  die  trains  of  our  ideas,  and  of  awakening  or  of  creating  the 
^2ioiea  that  are  suited  to  its  designs.     The  conscious  possession  of 
^  power  so  vast  and  so  peculiar  is  accompanied  with  a  degree  of 
jijiMVLte  proportionably  great;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
ji*jMiure  will  prompt  to  the  frequent  and  the  more  extended  exercise 
^*  the  superiority  from  which  it  springs. 

*  It  has  been  noticed,  that  our  desire  of  power  is  closely  connected 
with  our  desire  of  knowledge,  and  comes,  m  the  progress  of  reason 
^ad  of  experience,  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  this  desire.  **  Know- 
ledge is  power ;"  and  by  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  or  by  ac- 
quiring a  ready  command  of  a  great  stock  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  had  not  access  before,  our  power  becomes  enlarged*  Perhaps, 
our  desire  of  communicating  our  knowledge  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  traced  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  desires  of  power,  supe- 
riority, and  society.  Even  in  communicating  to  others  intelligence 
of  a  very  ordinary  description,  we  feel  that  we  have  some  ground  of 
superiority,  however  triflmg;  though  it  should  consist  in  nothing 
more  than  the  accidental  priority  of  our  information. 

•  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  account  for  our  attachment  to  property, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  love  of  money  is  created,  and  in  which 
it  gradually  assumes  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind.  Money  becomes 
the  sign  and  the  constant  concomitant  of  the  advantages  which  it 
procures,  and  the  miser  has  dwelt  so  long  on  this  association,  has 
given  to  it  his  most  interesting  thoughts,  that  he  at  length  values  the 
sign  irrespectively  of  the  thing  which  it  signifies.  He  now  gives  to 
money  those  regards  which  he  originally  gave  to  the  power  whicli 
money  usually  brings  along  with  it.  In  a  game  of  chance,  there  is  a 
tran^erence  of  value  the  reverse  of  this.  The  penny  or  tlie  six- 
pence at  stake  is  as  eagerly  contended  for  as  if  it  were  a  hundred 
pounds :  but  in  truth,  the  contest  is  not  for  the  penny  or  the  six- 
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ptince ;  it  fe  for  that  victory,  or  that  superiority  over  others,  of  which 
the  peiroy  is  the  symbol  or  sign.  This  triHing  piece  of  money  as- 
sumes a  value  in  the  minds  of  those  engaged,  as  its  possession  is  the 
tfiark  of  superiority,  and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  power,  while? 
its  loss  seems  to  indicate  inferiority  in  skill,  and  consequently  in 
power,  to  those  by  whom  it  is  obtained.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  whatever  becomes  the  sign  of  superiority  over  our  fellow-creaturesw 
.The  wreath  of  laurel  with  which  the  victor  was  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games^  was  in  itself  nothing  ;  but,  regarded  as  the  emblem 
of  victory,  and  as  conferred  before  the  assembled  Greeks,  it  pos- 
sessed a  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  competitors,  which  could  not 
be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  gifts  of  rank  or  of  fortune. 

*  It  IS  on  the  same  principle  of  association  that  we  are  disposed 
so  highly  to  value  the  housed,  ai^d  equipage,  and  attire  of  the  great. 
These  have  in  our  estimation  been  always  connected  with  ptfwer'; 
they  are  its  constant  appendages  in  an  elevated  rank  of  society,  and 
it  is  not  unnatural  for  us  to  transfer  to  them  the  feelings  with  which 
we  regard  the  thing  which  they  signify.  In  consequence  of  this 
illusion,  the  condition  of  the  great  seems  to  us  to  be  a  state  of  hap- 
piness, bordering  on  perfection. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  Kberty,  in  part^  proceedi 
from  the  love  of  power  ;  from  the  desire  of  being  able  to  do  what^ 
ever  is  agreeable  to  our  own  inclinations.     SlaverjTf  in  any  degree, 

.18  a  restraint  upon  our  power ;  apd  in  this  way  it  is  a  constant  source 
of -^mortification  to  us,  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  strongest  prin- 
ciples-of  onr  nature.  Hence,  one  reason  why  it  degrades  the  unfor-^ 
tunate  being  who  is  subject  to  it  in  his  own  estimation,  and  makes 
him  painfully  feel  that  he  is  lowered  in  the  rank  of  thinking  beings. 
And  hence  also  it  is,  that  the  land  of  slavery  is  the  land  of  all  that 
is  sordid  and  .base  in  human  nature  ;  all  friendly  intercourse  between 
che  inferior  and  superior  orders  is  unknown ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  treated  with  indignity  and  scorn.  When  the  lower  orders 
are  thus  considered  as  degraded  by  those  whom  they  are  sufficiently 
prone  to  respect,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  will  imperceptibly  • 
view  themselves  in  a  somewhat  similar  light ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  the  influence  of  even  such  a  conception,  must  have  a  de- 
basing tendency  on  the  whole  character :  For, 

Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 

Makes  man  a  slavey  takes  half  his  worth  away.'    pp.  4>2i— ^3. 

.  In  the  chapter  on  principles  of  action.  Dr.  Dewar  defines 
the  will  to  be  '  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  determines 

*  to  act  or  not  to  act,  in  those  cases  which  depend  upon  its  own 

*  determination.'     And  again :  *  The  will  is  the  power  which 

*  the  mind  has  to  act  or  not  to  act.*  But  what  is  determination 
but  an  act  of  the  mind  ?  This  definition  makes  an  act  of  the 
mind  anterior  to  its  acting.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  it  is  more  correctly  stated,  that '  the  will  is  that  faculty 

*  of  the  mind  by  which  it  chooses  or  refuses,  and  by  which  it 

Vol.  XXV.  N.  Su  2  X 
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exerts  its  active  power/  Still,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
implies,  that  the  will  is  a  something  by  wnich  we  exert  active 
power,  rather  than  the  power  which  acts.  The  will  is  nothing 
more  than  the  understanding  chooain^  or  refuging,  which  are 
tn  themselves  acts  of  the  mind, — exertions  of  the  active  princi- 
ple, and  the  result  of  the  affections  and  conscience.  The  whole 
of  this  section  of  the  work  may  derive  advantage  from  a  careful 
revision.  Some  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  Chap  XVI., 
especially  the  subject  of  the  fifth  section,  require  to  oe  more 
closely  and  fully  handled. 

In  the  third  book.  Dr.  Dewar  ably  enters  the  lists  with  Arch- 
deacon Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  grounds  of  moral  obU- 
gation.    The  following  remarks  are  extremely  forcible. 

*  There  are  also  some  authors,  professedly  friendly  to  the  interests 
of  reh'gion)  who  deny  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  and 
maintain  that  they  have  their  sole  origin  in  the  enactments  of  will 
land  power. 

<  Of  this  description  is  Archdeacon  Paley,  who  has  followed  some 
writers  that  preceded  him  in  their  most  dangerous  statements,  and 
has  deduced  from  these  statements  their  most  exceptionable  conse- 
quences. Such  principles  as  the  following  are  at  the  foundation  of 
his  system  of  morals.  Whatever  is  expedient,  is  risht.  It  is  the 
utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation  of  it 
Actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency.  To  be  obliged  to  do 
an  action,  according  to  his  view,  is  to  be  urged  to  it  by  a  vk>leot 
motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  another.  This  motive,  he 
tells  us,  can  only  be  self-love, — as  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  do 
any  thing  which  does  not  contribute  to  our  interest ;  so  that,  on  the 
supposition  of  there  being  no  future  state,  an  action  by  which  we 
could  get  nothing,  would  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  us.  What  makes 
the  difference,  according  to  him,  between  prudence  and  duty  is,  that 
in  the  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall  get  or  lose  in  this  world, 
hnd,  in  the  other,  what  we  shall  get  or  lose  in  the  next.  A  man, 
therefore^  who  either  does  not  believe  in  a  future  world,  or  who  does 
not  carry  his  views  to  it«  can  have  no  perception  of  duty. 

*  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  an  author  who  held  principles  so 
exceptionable  as  these,  should,  at  the  same  time,  hold  notions  sub. 
versive  of  the  moral  obligation  of  some  most  important  religious 
duties,  and  directly  calculated  to  overturn  all  public  secnrities  de- 
pending on  tests  and  subscriptions.  His  moral  philosophy  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  prevalence  of  a  loose  and  unscriptural  morality. 
It  has  led  men  to  disregard  the  law  of  God  as  the  only  measure  and 
rule  of  morals,  and  to  substitute,  in  room  of  it,  their  own  views  of 
expediency.* 

*  In  affirming  that  moral  distinctions  have  a  real  existence  inde- 
pendent of  my  perception,— an  existence  immutable  and  eternal,  to 
which  law  owes  its  force  and  authority,  I  conceive  I  am  maintaining, 
and  not  derogating  from,  the  glories  of  the  Deity.     For  he  is  as  ne- 
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cessarily  holy  and  good  as  he  necessdrily  exists.  His  infinite  good- 
ness and  rectitude  form  his  moral  attributes,  and  are  as  essential  and 
unchangeable  as  his  being.  His  power,  therefore,  though  omnipo* 
tent,  is  bounded  in  its  exercise  by  his  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and 
truth  :  hence,  he  cannot  do  what  is  at  variance  with  these  perfections ; 
he  cannot  lie, — he  cannot  deceive^-— he  cannot  fail  in  his  promises. 
From  the  necessary  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  compromise 
a  single  iota  of  the  claims  of  the  high  honours  of  the  Godhead. 

*  By  the  will  of  this  great  and  glorious  being  must  be  understood, 
not  any  thing  arbitrary,  but  the  act  of  a  mind  possessing  infinite  in- 
telligence as  well  as  power,  infinite  rectitude  as  well  as  goodness. 
His  will  does  not  create  moral  distinctions,  but  is  the  expression  of 
distinctions  which  eternally  and  unchangeably  exist,  and  which  are 
founded  in  his  own  nature.  The  boundless  perfection  of  his  nature 
is  not  the  effect  of  his  will,  but  his  will  is  the  effect,  and,  when  re- 
vealed, the  announcement  of  his  supreme  and  necessary  moral  ex- 
celiency, 

*  This  is  the  view  which  is  every  where  given  of  God  in  scrip- 
ture. His  name  (an  expression  well  known  as  denoting  his  nature) 
is  there  represented  as  excellent  in  all  the  earth.  He  is  said  to  be 
glorious  in  holiness-^excellent  in  working— to  be  righteous  and  ta 
love  righteousness,— to  be  a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniauityy^to 
exercise  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  ;  and  to  aelight  in 
these  things.  The  same  passage  that  makes  known  his  almighty 
power,  declares  the  moral  excellences  of  his  nature^  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  government.  **  Thou  hast  a  mighty  arm  :  strong  i;^  thy 
hand,  and  hi^  is  thy  right  hand.  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  thy  throne :  mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  thy  face.'' 
Hence,  the  chief  ground  on  which  it  is  our  duty  to  love  the  Lord  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  mind,  and 
with  all  the  strength. 

*  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  sole  origin  of  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wron.^,  shews  that  the  framers  of  such  a 
supposition  have  erroneous  views  of  the  necessary  and  eternal  moral 
excellences  of  the  Divine  nature.  If  such  distinctions  were  erected 
and  depended  on  mere  power  and  enactment,  would  it  not  follow  as 
a  consequence,  that  all  which  we  approve  of  as  virtue,  uncontrollable 
power  might  present  to  our  view  ais  vice  ?— -that  we  might  be  com- 
manded to  love  and  imitate  the  conduct  of  a  malevolent  fiend,  and 
to  hate  and  shun  the  example  of  angelic  virtue, — and  that  had  God 
ao  willed  it,  what  we  regard  as  the  differences  between  moral  actions 
would  have  been  entirely  reversed,  and  good  would  be  put  for  evil^ 
and  evil  for  good,  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness,  bitter 
ilbr  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter  ?  According  to  this  scheme,  there  is 
DO  justice,  no  truth,  no  benevolence,  essentially,  in  God  or  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  attempt  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  moral  at^ibutes 
of  the  Deity,  is  rendered  unnecessary,  since  whatever  he  is,  has  been 

determined  by  an  act  of  his  will.*     Vol.  II.  pp.  27 — 30. 

> 

That  the  wRI  of  <3rod   is  the  origin  of  tlie  distittctions  of 
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right  and  wrong  to  us,  that  it  is  in  fact  our  tiltimate  rule,  mighty 
perhaps,  be  admitted  with  safety,  provided  that  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  cannot  be  the  rule  of  the  Divine  conduct.  The 
perfections  of  God,  as  Hooker  finely  remarks,  are  '  a  kind  of 

*  law  to  his  working  ;  for  that  perfection  which  God  is,  giveth 
'  perfection  to  that  he  doth/  ....  *  God,  therefore,  is  a  law 
'  both  to  Himself  and  to  all  other  things  besides.  God  worketh 
'  nothing  without  a  cause.  All  these  things  which  are  done  by 
'  him,  have  some  end  for  which  they  are  done ;  and  the  end 
'  for  which  they  are  done,  is  a  reason  of  his  will  to  do  them. . . 
'  They  err,  therefore,  who  think  that  of  the  will  of  God  to  do 
'  this  or  that,  there  is  no  reason  besides  his  will.     Many  times 

*  no  reason  known  to  us-;  but  that  there  is  no  reason  thereof,  I 
'judiie  it  most  unreasonable  to  imagine,  inasmuch  as  he  work- 
'  eth  all   things,  not  only  according  to  his  own  will,   but  the 

*  counsel  of  his  own  will.  And  whatsoever  is  done  with  wise 
'  counsel   or  wise  resolution,  hath  of  necessity  some  reasoD 

*  why  it  should  be  done*.'  The  immutability  of  the  Divine 
will  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Divine  perfections 
from  which  it  emanates :  and  it  follows,  that  the  moral  distinc- 
tions which  are  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  those  perfections, 
must  also  be  immutable. 

Nearly  akin  to  that  philosophy  which  makes  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions originate  in  the  will  of  God,  is  that  which  makes  the 
Fule  of  the  Divine  will  itself  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  crea- 
ture. Paley's  system  of  morals,  as  Dr.  Dewar  correctly  re- 
marks, is  by  no  means  original ;  and  he  was  probably  misled 
by  authorities  held  at  that  time  in  the  highest  admiration. 
Thus,  Archbishop  King  makes  the  basis  of  virtue  to  be,  the 
will  of  God  in  respect  to  the  good  of  his  creatures.  His  defi- 
nition is :  *  Virtue  is  the  conformity  to  a  rule  of  life,  directing 
'  the  actions   of  all   rational   creatures  with   respect   to   each 

*  other's  happiness :  to  which  conformity  every  one  in  all 
'cases  is  obliged+.'  He  argues  thus:  •  Private  happiness 
'  upon  the  whole  is  the  ultimate  end  of  man.     This  absolutely 

*  depends  on  and  can  effectually  be  secured  only  by  the  will  of 
'  God.    The  will  of  God,  therefore,  is  our  only  adequate  rule 

*  of  action,  and  what  alone  includes  perpetual  obligation.' 
Again  :  '  Thus,  the  will  of  God  is  the  immediate  criterion  of 
'  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  the  criterion  of  the  witf 
'  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  the  happiness  of  mankind  may  be 

*  said'to  be  the  criterion  of  virtue,  but  onee  removed/ 

Against  this  scheme  of  morality,  there  lie  three  fatal  objec- 
tions.    First,  it  excludes  the  love  of  God  from  the  idea  of  vir- 
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%tie.  Secondly,  it  makes  a  man's  own  happiness  his  highest 
object,  and  the  reason  why  he  is  obliged  to  please  God  or  to 
«eek  the  Divine  favour.  Thirdly,  it  makes  the  will  of  God  to 
be  a  proper  rule,  because  He  wills  his  creature's  happiness. 

The  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  or  the  criterion  of  virtue  to  us, 
because  it  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  character  and  the 
medium  of  discovering  his  infinite  perfections.  But,  as  the 
goodness  of  God  towards  his  creatui^s  is  not  the  only  attri- 
bute of  the  Divine  Nature,  it  follows,  that  his  holy  will  cannot 
be  solely  determined  by  his  goodness,  nor  can  the  happiness  of 
mankind  be  its  criterion.  Moreover,  the  Divine  will  is  the 
expression  to  us  of  other  Divine  attributes,  besides  that  perfec- 
tion of  goodness  of  which  the  happiness  of  man  is  the  object ; 
and  therefore,  when  we  say  that  his  will  is  the  immediate  crite- 
arion  of  virtue,  we  must  admit  the  ultimate  criterion,  that  which 
determines  the  will  of  God,  to  be,  not  simple  goodness,  nor 
yet  any  end  terminating  in  the  creature, — but  that  ineffable 
perfection  which  includes  infinite  goodness  in  its  nature,  and 
which  finds  its  highest  end  in  its  own  exercise      '  The  general 

*  end  of  God's  eternal  working,'  says  Hooker,  •  is  the  exercise 

*  of  his  most  glorious  and  most  abundant  virtue.' 

The  eternnl  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  then,  are  laid 
in  the  Divine  character.  And,  indeed,  obedience  to  his  de- 
4^1ared  will  would  cease  to  be  virtue,  could  it  be  separated  from 
those  affections  of  heart,  of  which,  not  the  will,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  God  is  the  object.  In  other  words,  the  essence  and  soul 
jof  virtue  is  the  love  of  God  ;  and  all  systems  of  morals  which 
overlook  this  truth,  in  dissevering  ethics  from  theology,  must 
at  once  be  unphilosophical  and  pernicious.  Now,  God  is  ne- 
-cessarily  the  Perfection  which  he  is  ;  and  virtue  being  the  love 
of  whatever  God  is,*— of  that  necessary  perfection  which  is  the 
glory  of  God,  the  nature  of  virtue  itself  must  be  necessary  and 
immutable.  Or  again :  The  whole  will  of  God  resolves  itself 
into  two  great  commandments :  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
created  beings  should  not  be  morally  obliged  to  love  their 
Creator,  involves  a  contradiction  :  to  suppose  them  not  obliged 
to  love  those  whom  He  loves — that  is,  to  love  one  another — is 
equally  absurd :  in  both  relations,  then,  the  will  of  God  is 
identified  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  right  and  wrong  are 
necessary  distinctions,  and  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Paley's  erroneous  views  may,  perhaps,  in  part  be  traced  to 
his  having  been  led,  by  the  imperfect  analogy  between  human 
legislation  and  the  Divine  goveniment,  to  view  them  as  cases 
strictly  parallel.  Because  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  the 
highest  object  of  the  one,  he  seems  to  have  inferred,  that  it 
mu3t  be  tne  ultimate  end  of  the  other.    Human  laws,  which 
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consist  of  restrictions  upon  personal  liberty  and  restralDt  upon 
the  evil  passions,  are  satisfied  with  outward  conformity  to  the 
rule.  The  will  of  the  legislator  is  the  criterion  of  political 
virtue  or  of  civil  duties,  and  the  good  of  society  is  the  criterion 
of  all  wise  and  upright  legislation.  And  pnvate  virtue  is  an 
object  of  indifference  to  the  legislator,  not  coming  under  his 
cognizance,  except  so  far  as  it  conduces  to  the  happiness  of 
the  community.  Utility,  expediency  is,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  rule  of  public  virtue  or  public  duty.  Many  of  the  positive 
enactments  and  prohibitions  of  the  Divine  Legislator,  more 
especially  those  in  the  Mosaic  code,  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  human  laws  in  this  respect.  The  will  of  God  may  be  con- 
sidered as,  in  these  cases,  the  sole  origin  of  the  rule,  and  the 
^ood  of  the  community  as  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  Divine 
will, — the  criterion  of  obediencfe  '  once  removed.*  And  the 
right  and  the  wrong  might  have  been  otherwise  determined. 
But  in  such  cases,  thougn  obedience  to  the  law  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent  a  test  of  virtue,  the  object  of  the  legislator  is 
taot  to  produce  virtue, — for  virtue  resides  in  the  disposition  of 
the  heart,  over  which  positive  enactments,  terminating  in  out- 
ward conformity,  exert  no  influence.  No  man  is  considered 
as  a  virtuous  man,  one  entitled  to  praise  and  esteem,  merely 
because  he  does  not  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 
The  legislator's  claims  are  satisfied,  and  yet,  the  man  may  have 
no  pretensions  to  virtue.  The  temporal  happiness  of  the  com- 
inunity  may  be  respected,  and  even  promoted  by  the  individual, 
and  he  may  deserve  praise  as  a  useful  citizen ;  and  yet,  virtue, 
in  the  sense  of  purity,  disinterestedness,  kindness,  mercy,  gra- 
titude, piety,  may  have  no  existence  in  his  bosom. 

The  moral  government  of  God  bears  in  this  respect  no 
analogy  to  human  legislation.  Its  immediate  end  is  the  pro- 
duction and  the  reward  of  virtue,  as  consisting,  not  in  confor- 
mity to  a  rule  of  life,  but  in  conformableness  of  heart  and 
devoted  affection  to  the  source  and  archetype  of  all  virtue  and 
!aU  excellence,  whose  glory  must  be  the  creature's  highest  end, 
and  whose  favour  must  constitute  its  highest  felicity. 


Art.  IV.  The  Crisis;  or,  an  Attempt  to  shew  flrom  Prophecy,  il- 
lustrated by  the  Signs  of  the  Timc^/theP^ospedte  and  the  Duties 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  present  Perida.  Wktk  an  inqairy 
into  the  probable  Destinpr  of  England  ddring  the  predicted  I)6io- 
lations  of  the  Papal  Kingdoms.  By  the  Kev.  Edward  Cooper. 
Third  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  xliv.  283.  Price'68.  Lctndon.  1886. 

•l^E  could  not  take  up  a  new  work'treating  of  ihe  fdlfiltnent 
^^   of  Scriflturb  propnecies  in  the  evedtls'off  our  own  times, 
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without  being  reminded  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
preceding  writers  hare  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  explain  the 
predictions  and  symbols  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  by  applications 
of  them  to  the  current  transactions  of  the  day.  It  would  be 
easy  to  collect  from  recent  publications,  examples  of  the 
strangest  assumptions  and  most  erroneous  calculations,  of  sin- 
^lar  prejudices  and  presumptuous  conclusions ;  and  to  fur- 
nish, by  citing  numberless  failures  of  confident  predictions, 
Jiroofs  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of  interpreters.  The  time  is  past, 
rom  which,  if  the  expectations  held  out  to  our  faith  by  exposi- 
tors versed  in  the  study  of  the  prophecies  had  been  realised, 
we  should  have  dated  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
Christian  history.  If  the  course  of  affairs  be  compared  with 
their  anticipations,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  will  not  be 
found  very  favourable  to  their  pret^ensions  to  superior  skill,  in 
xespectto  either  the  selections  of  their  materials,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  systems.  Nor  will  excess  of  caution  appear  to 
have  formed  one  of  their  prominent  qualifications.  Many  of 
these  failures  must  be  attributed  to  a  predilection  for  some 
.hypothesis  suggested  by  fancied  resemblances,  which  have  in- 
terested the  Writer's  imagination  too  strongly  to  allow  of  the 
sound  exercise  of  his  judgement. 

The  errors  of  so  many  expositors,  however,  form  no  valid 
objection  against  the  study  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  The 
/establishment  of  the  oracular  authority  from  which  the  predic- 
tions themselves  proceeded,  is  most  satisfactorily  obtained. 
And  as  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writings  is  uniform,  our 
confidence  cannot  be  withheld  from  any  part  of  the  declarations 
of  future  events  which  they  contain.  Neither  the  discordances 
nor  the  errors  of  interpreters  can  invalidate  their  truth  and 
certainty.  It  would  be  well  that  the  remark  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton,  which  this  class  of  writers  so  frequently  (juote  with  ap- 
probation, were  more  generally  observed  by  expositors ;  that  the 
.prophecies  of  the  Bible  were  given  '  not  to  gratify  men^s  curi- 
,V  Qfities  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after 
*  iEhey  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  event.' 
,It  must  ever  be  perilous  to  their  reputation,  as  well  as  fatal  to 
.their  systems,  to  exceed  this  limit  of  their  duty.  Within  its 
jange,  indeed,  we  might  not  perceive  the  perfection  of  wisdom 
^  every  exposition  oi  prophecy ;  but  the  restrictions  assigned 
would  exclude  the  influence  of  many  exciting  causes  which 
.mislead  ardent  minds. 

Mr,  Cooper,  in  our  judgement,  has  furnished  one  more  in- 
stance to  be  added  to  tne  long  list  of  virriters  whose  mis-inter- 
pietation  of  the  prophecies  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ^trong. 
ouq^ression  produced  on  the  imagUiation  by  passing  events. 
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and  to  the  solicitude  felt  by  an  author  to  support  a  favonrtte 
hypothesis.  The  principal  aim  of  Mr.  Cooper's  present  pub- 
lication is,  to  exhibit  the  character  and  exploits  of  Napoleon, 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  contained  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  book  or  Daniel,  verse  36th  to  the  end.  In 
these  verses,  he  supposes  that  there  is  delivered  a  prediction 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  not  only 
as  it  announces  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sovereignty  of  that 
extraordinary  personage,  but  as  connecting  the  time  of  his 
appearance  with  other  notes  of  times  still  more  important. 
Of  the  importance  of  his  speculations,  Mr.  Cooper  is  evidently 
most  strongly  persuaded ;  and  if  his  conclusions  should  be 
regarded  by  his  readers  as  much  in  the  character  of  established 
truths  as  they  are  by  himself,  he  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
system  of  prophetical  and  political  relations  which  he  has  so 
anxiously  laboured  to  mature.  His  attempt,  however,  has  less 
of  the  character  of  novelty  than  he  would  seem  to  claim  on 
its  behalf,  when  he  describes  his  expository  speculations  as 
going  the  length  of  proposing  a  new  interpretation  of  a  part 
of  the  prophetical  writings.  Mr.  Cooper's  exposition  is  rather 
ah  improvement  on  the  schemes  of  some  of  his  predecessors, 
than  a  suggestion  entirely  original.  The  wilful  and  impious 
king  of  Mr.  Cooper,  is  but  another  version  of  Mr.  Faber's 
wilful  and  infidel  king,  who  was,  according  to  his  explanation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  to  arise  in  the  last  days  of  atheism 
and  insubordination.  Mr.  Faber's  dissertation  was  published 
only  two  years  after  Napoleon  had  been  crowned  Emperor  of 
France  ;  and  in  what  application  it  was  intended  that  the  Ian* 
jiuage  of  the  prophecy  should  be  construed,  could  not  be 
unperceived  by  the  readers  of  that  work.  The  descriptions 
and  invectives  so  copiously  and  vehemently  directed  against 
the  ruler  and  the  people  of  France,  and  so  plausibly  supported 
by  proofs  from  holy  writ,  marking  them  out  as  an  impious  and 
atheistical  race,  entitled  the  authors  of  those  tirades  to  the 
notice  of  the  abettors  of  the  warfare  which  was  let  loose 
against  them.  No  device  could  have  been  more  seasonable  or 
more  serviceable.  Infidelity  and  atheism  had  for  long  periods 
of  time  been  permitted  to  diffuse  their  poison,  without  awaken- 
ing the  indignation  of  the  parties  alluded  to,  by  whom  the 
loudest  and  fiercest  cries  were  uttered  against  Napoleon,  who 
was  probably  not  less  qualified  for  an  avowed  Christian  sove- 
reign, than  some  other  crowned  sons  of  the  Church.  The 
atheism  and  infidelity  of  the  old  European  courts  were  not 
x^onnected  with  political  innovations,  and  therefore  they  were 
allowed  to  work  their  way  undisturbed  by  outcries  and  oppo- 
sition.   In  amicable  Agreement  with  superstition  and*  corrupt 
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lion,  they  were  never  denounced  as  dangerous  to  altars  and 
to  thrones  ;  and  no  one  would  have  thought  of  looking  tp 
Spain  or  to  Naples  as  exhibiting  a  portentous  object  threaten- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  the  page  of 
sacred  prophecy  was  referring  every  intelligent  reader.  Let 
courts  be  ever  so  corrupt  and  irreligious,  there  is  never  any 
loud  expressions  of  alarm  in  certain  quarters,  so  long  as  rulers 
are  legitimate  and  despotic.  In  other  cases,  the  danger  is  soon 
perceived,  and  the  outcry  is  raised  ;  and  should  the  determi^ 
nation  be  taken  to  draw  the  sword  in  support  of  absolute 
authority  and  established  superstitions,  the  most  effective 
services  shall  be  rendered  to  the  cause  by  religious  instigators, 
who,  if  they  may  not  brandish  the  spear  and  hurl  the  lance, 
may  consecrate  the  banners  of  the  crusaders,  and  give  their 
benediction  to  the  host  going  forth  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
enemies  of  the  cross. 

Mr.  Cooper's  work,  as  our  readers  will  soon  perceive,  is  not 
without  its  political  bearings  ;  it  is,  however,  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  calculated  to  excite  or  to  cherish  national 
•animosities.  We  shall  now  at  once  proceed  to  examine  its 
most  important  and  novel  interpretations  of  Daniel's  prophecy. 
Chap.  xi.  36 — 45.,  because  its  value  altogether  depends  on  its 
correctness  in  this  particular,  and  a  discussion  of  its  entire 
contents  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  conveniently 
afford  to  it. 

In  his  thirteenth  chapter,  Mr.  Cooper  endeavours  to  support 
his  position,  that  the  present  crisis  is  the  interval  which  pre- 
cedes the  lime  of  unprecedented  trouble,  by  an  argument 
which  he  considers  as  furnishing  a  direct  and  independent 
proof  in  its  favour.  This  argument,  he  founds  on  the  intima- 
tion given  to  his  disciples  by  our  Lord :— ^j"  When  ye  ^hall  see 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  thd  pro- 
phet, stand  in  the  holy  places,  (whoso  readeth,  let  him  Under- 
stand,) then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  mouti- 
*'  tains."  Here,  certainly,  was  a  specific  event  foretold,  by 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ,  on  its  arrival,  would  be  enabled 
to  perceive  that  the  day  of  visitation  was  at  hand,  and  which 
they  would  rightly  regard  as  a  note  of  preparation.  But  if 
this  example  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  an  argument,  that 
some  specific  sign  may  be  expected  to  be  given  in  felation  to 
the  '  crisis'  which  Mr.  Cooper  asserts,  and  labours  to  prove,  is 
now  come,— it  must  be  shewn,  in  the  progress  of  the  Author*s 
reasoning  from  this  supposed  analogous  case,  that,  as  the  crisis 
in  the  former  instance  was  expressly  provided  with  its  distinc- 
tive mark  by  which  it  was  to  be  known,  so,  in  the  latter,  a 
signal  and  specific  mark  is  given ;  and  that  this  mark  is  so  con-^ 
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nected  with  the  events  of  the  period,  as  to  appear,  on  the  very 
face  of  the  record,  as  an  intimation  of  its  arrival,  and  a  special 
admonition  from  Christ  to  his  disciples  in  relation  to  their  duty. 
If  any  particular  circumstance  can  be  produced  as  being  such 
distinctive  mark,  it  must  be  shewn  to  be  given  expressly  as  a 
nark  of  the  predicted  period.  Now,  here  Mr.  Cooper  totally 
fails.  It  is  his  object  through  several  chapters,  to  shew,  that 
the  arrival  of  the  long  anticipated  era  which  should  introduce 
the  *  time  of  trouble,'  is  provided  with  its  appropriate  and  defi- 
nite mark.  The  king  whose  character  and  exploits  are  des- 
cribed in  Daniel  xi.  36 — 45,  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into 
the  prophecy  for  the  very  purpose  of  indicating  that  period. 

*  When  this  <<  king"  shall  have  appeared ;  shall  have'  fulfilled  the 
office  assigned  to  him ;  and  shall  have  come  to  his  end  in  the  manner 
described :  then  let  it  be  known,  that  Michael,  the  great  prince,  which 
standeth  for  the  people  of  Daniel,  is  standing  up ;  and  that  the  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was,  during  which  their  deliverance  shall 
be  effiscted,  is  fast  approaching.  Then  let  Israel  lift  up  their  heads, 
for  their  redemption  oraweth  nigh.'    p.  102. 

The  standing  lip  of  Michael  on  behalf  of  Daniel's  people, 
may  be  coincident  with  the  fall  of  the  king  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  concluding  verses ;  but  it  must  be  equally  coincident 
with  the  time  of  trouble,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  signal  that 
it  is  fast  approaching.  It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  pro- 
phecy, that  the  '  king*  is  not  introduced  as  a  specific  mark  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  and  setting  out  the  time  of 
trouble.  The  passage  in  whidi  he  is  described,  is  not  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  any  direct  notes  of  emphasis,  to  fix 
the  attention  on  its  subject,  as  being  monitory.  It  is  not  at 
all  like  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  which  our  Lord 
refers  to  distinctive  and  related  signs  as  clearly  marked  out 
signals  of  the  visitation  which  he  announced.  There  is  clearly 
no  analogy  or  correspondence  in  the  one  case  to  the  other. 

Napoleon  is  the  '  king  who  shall  do  according  to  his  will,* 
find  whose  appearance  was  to  indicate  the  important  period 
which  precedes  the  redemption  of  Israel.  *  Napoleon  proved 
« to  be  *'  The  King,*' '  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Cooper's  sixteenth 
^apter.  Let  any  unbiassed  rreader  peruse  the  passage  in 
jDaniel  xi.  36 — 45,  and  attempt  to  interpret  it  by  the  corres- 
pondence of  Napoleon's  history,  and  he  will,  we  imagine,  be 
convinced  that  it  belongs  to  some  other  subject.  It  appears  to 
us  to  be  indisputable,  that  whosoever  may  be  designated  by 
the  prophet  as  the  king,  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  person, 
or  power,  so  described,  are  to  be  understood  as  preceding '  the 
time  of  Me  end.    But  if  so.  Napoleon  cannot  b^  the  king« 
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The  king  is  deecribed  from  retHe  36th  to  veme  45tfa.  He  is 
distinctly  and  emphatically  denominated  a  king,  and  in  this 
capacity  and  title  the  entire  series  of  predictions  is  deliyefed 
respecting  him.  The  4Sth  verse  commences  with  a  descriptioil 
of  opposition  and  trarfare  directed  against  him**''  And  at  th« 
^'  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  tbe  south  push  at  him^  sttd 
^  the  king  of  the  north  shall:  cometigain^  him,  &c/'  The  time 
of  the  ^nd  is  not  connected  in  the  propbeoy  mith  the  appear^ 
ance  of  *  the  king/  If,  «at  the  36th  verse,  we  liad  read,  **  AM 
"  at  the  time  of  the  end  a  king  shall  do  aceor^ng  to  his  v^, 
*^  &c/'  there  might  have  been  some  appearance  of  support  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Cooper's  interpretation.  But  the  time  of  the 
end  being  connected  with  and  marking  the  time  of  opposition 
and  warfare,  obviously  takes  out  of  this  period,  the  time  of  ibe 
despotic  rule  and  prosperity  of  the  king  who  shall  do  acoord^^ 
ing  to  his  will.  Kow,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  the  time  of 
the  end  includes  l!He  whole  period  which  oommences  at  the 
expiration  of  the  1260  days  of  the  obscurations  and  pergeeu- 
tions  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  course  of  w^hich  the  tyrannical 
powers  that  have  oppressed  her  will  be  utterly  broken,  and 
her  millennial  glories  will  have  commenced.  This  period, '  the 
'  time  of  the  •end,'  Mr.  Cooper  dates  from  1792-  But  Kapo* 
leon  was  not  a  Mug  at  that  da;le;  he  w«s  not  kAown  to  the 
world  at  that  itime  ;  and  could  >not  be  in  1792,  a  sovereign  in 
the  plenitude  of  power,  before  .the  time^of  the  ^nd. 

In  applying  the  prophecy  to  Napoleon,  the  Author  adopts 'ft 
most  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  particulars  which  it  com- 
prises. It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  the  prophecy  with 
unprejudiced  attention,  without  the  fullest  conviction, -.that  the. 
predications  of  the  prophecy  which  follow  the  announcement 
of  the  opposition  directed  against  *  the  king'  from  verse  40th^ 
are  in  reference  to  times  subsequent  to  that  opposition.  His 
entering  into  the  glorious  land — his  stretching  his  hand  upon 
the  countries — his  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silvei^ 
and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt — bis  bein^  troubled 
by  tidin&rs  out  ot  the  East  and  -out  of  the  Korth— bis  goii^ 
forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy — his  planting  the  tabernacles 
of  his  palaces  between  the  seas,  in  the  glorious  holy  moun- 
tain— are  evidently  events  in  succession.  They  are  cleai^ly  a 
last  series  of  acts,  and  not  a  first.  WhaAever  may  he  itbe .  cqxi« 
tents  of  the  alarming  messages  out<of  rthe  Eastand.thie  J(oftJ|;^ 
andvwbich  are  the  ;e?^in^  cause  :of  bis  ^gerc^ndd^trw^ivp 
resolutions,  jiis  planting  his  (tabemaales  an.  the  rposition  iasr 
i^i^ed,  is  a  |>art  of  bis  suocesses  or  history  .consequent  ion 
his  going  forth,  and'immediately'preceding  hts*end.  iBut  Mn 
Cooper^  ^potiiesis'is  constrocted^on  the  most  unnatural  and 
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violent  disruptions  of  the  arrangement,  and  is  altogether  a 
capricious  distribution  of  particulars. 

Mr.  Cooper  could  not  possibly  be  insensible  to  objections 
which  might  be  urged  against  bis  hypothesis  on  this  very 
ground.  He  attempts  therefore  to  obviate  such  objections, 
and  to  establish  his  interpretations  by  endeavouring  to  shew, 
that,  in  the  prophecy,  no  consecutive  connection  of  events 
exists.     Bat  here,  again,  he  fails.    For,  granting  that,  in  the 

[>articulars  stated  in  verses  36,  37,  38,  39,  there  is  no  chrono- 
ogical  order,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that,  in  those  verses, 
no  chronological  arrangement  is  necessary  :  the  particulars  are 
particulars  of  character,  and  do  not  belong  to  historical  de- 
tails. The  case  is  entirely  different  with  verses  40 — 46.  In 
these  are  described  proceedings  which  must  have  followed 
each  other  in  consecutive  series,  and  to  which,  therefore,  notes 
of  chronological  order  must  be  applied.  The  strength  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  argument  against  the  chronological  order  of  the  pas- 
sage, is  the  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from  a  comparison 
of  verses  41  and  46. 

*  The  42d  verse,'  he  remarks,  '  describes  the  successes  and  con- 
quests of  the  infidel  king  in  "Egypty  antecedently  to  his  passing  over 
into  the  holy  land :  which  shews,  unless  it  be  contended  that  two 
similar  invasions  of  Palestine  are  foretold,  that  the  particulars  stated 
in  the  4l8t  verse  relate  to  the  same  events  with  those  predicted  in  the 
45th,  and  consequently  that  no  regular  chronological  history  is  given 
in  thi^  part  of  the  prophecy.'    p.  1 54. 

This  remark,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  par- 
ticulars in  the  41st  verse  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  in  the 
46th.  The  former  predicts  his  entering  into  the  glorious  land  ; 
but  nothing  is  predicated  of  his  retiring  from  it,  or  returning 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  success  ;— and  his  planting 
his  tabernacle  between  the  seas,  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain, 
is  evidently  distinct  from  his  entering  into  the  glorious  land, 
and  subsequent  to  it.  We  shall  cite  tne  prediction  of  Daniel 
as  comprised  in  yerses  40 — 46,  and  place  in  corresponding 
portions,  the  events  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  sees  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy. 

<  40.  And  at  the  time  of  *  It  was  in  the  Peninsula  that  the  at- 

the  end  shall  the  king  of  tack  commenced,  which,  though  feeble 

the    south   push   at    him:  in  its  beginning,  led  to  events  which 

and  the  king  of  the  north  ultimately  produced  his  (Napoleon's) 

shall  come  against  him  like  fall.  Thus,  the  king  of  the  south  pushed 

a  whirlwind)  with  chariots,  at   him.     Indeed,   the    whole   Fenin- 

and    with    horsemen,   and  sular  war  was  of  a.  character  which 

with  many  ships ;— •  exactly  corresponded  with  the  idea  here 

coAveyed.    A  stand  was  made  against 
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him  at  the  very  time  when  he  seemed, 
as  it  were»  to  have  accomplished  his 
object ;  and  he  was  compelled  gradually 
to  give  way,  step  by  step,  till  thus  at 
length  he  was  pushed  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  further  side  of 
the  Pyrennees.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  king    of  the    north  was    coming 


<  41.  He  shall  enter  also 
into  the  glorious  land,  and 
many  countries  shall  be 
overthrown ;  but  these  shall 
escape  out  of  his  hand,  eoen 
Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the 
chief  of  the  children  of 
Ammon. 


«  42.  He  shall  stretch 
forth  his  hand  also  upon  the 
countries ;  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  shall  not  escape.  43. 
But  he  shall  have  power 
over  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  and  over  all 
the  precious  things  of  £• 
gypt :  and  the  Lybians  and 
the  Ethiopians  shall  be  at 
his  stepSf 


England 

*  From  these  verses  (40—45)  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  fact  of  his  entering  into 
the  glorious  land  having  been  stated, 
the  circumstances  which  induced  him 
to  go  thither  are  briefly  detailed.  Hav- 
ing made  himself  master  of  Egypt-* 
early  in  December,  1798,  Napoleon 
(General  Buonaparte)  went  to  Suez  to 
survey  the  isthmus,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  marching 
his  army  in  that  direction,  as  soon  as 
the  season  would  admit.  And  if  cir- 
cumstances had  not  interposed  and  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  meditated 
purpose,  if  he  had  proceeded  in  the 
mtended  direction,  Edom,  and  Moab, 
and  the  children  of  Ammon  {the 
countries  which  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  those  nations ;  and  which,  lying  in 
the  line  of  Napoleon's  (Buonaparte's) 
projected  march,  testified  their  alarm 
Dv  suppliant  deputations  to  him  during 
his  residence  at  Suez)  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  invasion  and  ravages  of 
his  armies.  But  unexpected  tidings 
suddenly  altered  his  plans ;  by  which 
incident  those  countries  '<  escaped  out 
of  his  hand."  127. 

*  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  upon 
the  land  of  Egypt,  after  taking  first 
Alexandria  and  then  Cairo,  At  this 
latter  place,  having  divided  the  country 
into  departments,  he  called  a  general 
assembly,  professedly  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  actually  nominated  by  his 
generals.  Through  the  means  of  this 
council  he  issued  whatever  decrees 
he  pleased ;  and  amongst  others,  im« 
posed  an  oppressive  lana-tax,  not  only 


<44^  But  tidings  out  of 
the  east  and  du$  of  the  north 
i^Il  trouble  hina  s  therefore 
he  shall  go  forth  ^ith  great 
fiiry  to  deatrojy  and  utterly 
4#  make  away  Bsai)jr« 
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in  Cairo,  but  also  in  the  poorest  vil- 
lages ;  and  thus  he  had  **  power  over 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt :" 
while  by  recruiting  his  army  from  the 
conquered  country,  he  had  **  the  Lybi- 
ana  and  Ethiopians  at  his  steps."  127* 

*  These  tidings  were  from  **  the 
north,*'  Constantinople ;  and  from  '*  the 
easty*^  Palestine  and  Arabia,  informing 
him  of  the  hostile  preparations  which 
were  making  affainst  him,  especially  of 
the  forces  whidi  the  Pasha  of  Damas* 
cus,  than  resident  at  St*  Jean  d'Acre, 
was  collecting;  and  of  the  multitudes  of 
the  Arabs  which  it  might  be  expected 
would  cp-operate  with  oicn.  **  There- 
fjore  he  went  forth  with,  great  fiiry  ^o 
destroy  and  utterly  make  awaj  many:" 
he  entered  into  the  glorious  land,  and 
many  were  overthrown*  Gaza,  Lydda, 
and  Ramah,  were  attacked  and  taken. 
Joppa,  garrisoned  by  6000  men,  was 
Cfirried  by  assault ;  129. 

*  And  in  the  course  of  his  march,  the 
keys  of  Jerusalem  were  delivered  unto 
him ;  and  his  camp  was  planted  in  the 
Holy  Land,  between  the  Dead  and  the 
Mediterranean  seas.  ISO. 

*  The  Russian  expedition  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  his  change  of  for- 
tunes.— England  gave  the  final  blow  to 
his  dominion  in  the  memorable  plains 
of  Waterloo ; — of  him  it  may  be  most 
truly  and  descriptively  said,  that  he 
*<  came  to  his  end,  and  none  did  help 
him."  » 

Now,  that  the  opposition  raised  against  Napoleon  as  Em- 
peror of  France,  should  be  placecl  in  the  prediction  with  so 
many  occurrences  intervening  in  the  description  of  events, 
before  the  final  catastrophe  which  dissolved  his  power,-^t)ijejse 
eccurrences  being  tr^anstiotiiOOs  >wluch  preceded  his  elevation  tp 
(Sovereignty, — is,  we  tkink,  so  incredible  a9  to  amount  to  proof 
presumptive  that  the  prophecy  eannot  relate  to  bim,  fist, 
indeed,  the  stiitements  in  the  prediction  are  not  desc^ptive  of 
the  proceedings  of  Napoleon.  The  king  of  Daniel  is  nepre- 
dented  as  first  entering  mto  the  glorious  land,  and  thence  pro- 
secuting his  successes.  Bonaparte's  first  object  was  Egypt, 
wiiich  he  invaded  as  General  under  the  orders  of  the  Directory, 


<  45.  And  he  shall  plant 
the  tabernacles  of  his  palace 
between  the  seas  in  the  glo- 
rious holy  mountain. 

<  45.  Yet  he  shall  come 
to  his  end,  and  none  shall 
help  him.' 
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in  July  1798,  and  from  whibb  he  tetutiied  te  France  in  6ctbb^ 
1799,  leaving  behind  him  his  army.  We  cantiot  perceive  that 
Bonaparte's  imposing  an  oppressive  land-tax  on  Cairo  and  the 
poorest  villages,  is  a  circumstance  adequate  to  answer  the 
prediction  that  ^  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold 
'  and  of  silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt.'  Nor 
can  we  assume  that  the  information  received  by  Bonaparte  of 
the  hostile  preparations  making  against  him,  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  of  the  44th  verse,  which  would  evidently 
seem  to  reauire  some  affair  much  more  important  and  less  re- 
mote from  the  final  catastrophe  foretold,  to  answer  to  it.  Mr. 
Copper  has  here  strangely  and  capriciously  inverted  his  text, 
which  does  not  connect  the  going  lorth  of  the  king  utterly  to 
make  away  many,  with  his  entering  into  the  glorious  land. 

In  determining  the  application  of  the  prophecy,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  king  is  of  primary  consideration.  Let  us  then  see 
hqw  Mr.  Cooper  proceeds  to  adjust  the  particulars  of  the  pre- 
diction in  this  respect.  We  snail  give,  as  in  the  preceaing 
instance,  the  text  of  the  prophet  accompanied  by  the  comment 
of  his  present  expositor. 

•  In  the  character  of  **  the  king,"  as 
detailed  by  the  angel,  the  two  promi- 
neni  features  are  wilfulness  and  impiety. 
Of  the  former  of  these,  as  including  in 
it  an  ambitious  and  a  despotic  spirit 
which  would  endure  no  control,  toge* 
ther  with  pride,  insolence,  and  cruelty, 
no  other  proof  need  to  be  adduced  than 
that  which  the  mere  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage at  once  supplies. — As  to  his  m- 
piety^  no  one  who  has  searched  into 
particulars  can  doubt.  In  addition  to 
those  instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Frere, 
— such  as  his  ascribing  his  successes, 
in  his  public  dispatches,  to  hhjate  and 
his  destinif  ;  his  dedicating,  in  the  yeair 
1801,  the  "consectiited  chapel  of  the  In- 
valids to  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  and 
placing  the  image  of  that  pagan  deity 
on  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Christian  symbol  of  redemption ; 
his  declaring  in  \£&  speech  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients,  Nov.  10th  1799.  «<  I 
have  always  followed  the  god  of  war, 
^w^forivne  and  the  god  of^mr  are  with 
me ;"  his  permitting  the  most  blasphe- 
mous  addresses   and   applications   of 


<  56.  And  the  king  shall 
do  according  to  his  will ; 
and  he  shall  exalt  himself, 
and  magnify  himself  above 
every  god,  and  shall  speak 
marvellous  things  against  the 
God  of  gods  ;  and  shall  pros- 
per till  the  indignarion  be 
accomplished ;  for  that  that 
is  determined  shall  be  done. 

«  37.  Neither  shall  he  re- 
gard the  God  of  his  fathers, 
nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor 
regard  any  god :  for  he  shall 
magnify  himself  above  all. 

'  38.  But  in  his  estate 
shall  he  honour  the  god  of 
forces :  and  a  god  whom  his 
fathers  knew  not  shall  he 
honour  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  with  precious  stones, 
and  pleasant  things^ 

'  39  Thus  shall  he  do  in 
the  most  strong  holds  with  a 
strange  god,  whom  he  shall 
acknowledge,  and  increase 
with  glory:    and   he    shall 
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cause  Vti^m  to  rule  over  Scripture  prophecies  to  himself; — hV 
manyy  ara^  shall  divide  the  addition  to  these  proofs  and  displays  of^ 
land  for  gain/  impiety^  the  proclamations    issued  by 

Napoleon  in  Egypt,  confirm  very  strong- 
ly his  resemblance  in  this  point  to  the 
person  predicted  by  the  Angel.' 

Mr.  Cooper  maintains  in  bis  16th  chapter^  that  the  kings 
specified  m  Daniers  prophecy»  chap,  xi.,  are  individual 
kings.  '  The  kings  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  are  literally 
'  kings»  and  the  proceedings  predicted  are  those  of  individual 
'  kings.* — '  **  The  King,"  who  subsequently  makes  so  promi- 
*  nent  a  figure  in  the  prediction,  is  a  hteral  and  individual  king.* 
It  must  then  be  in  his  kingly  capacity,  as  a  sovereign  ruler, 
that  each  one  of  these  is  introduced  into  the  prophecy.  But 
what  is  the  fact  iu  respect  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  character  is  made  by  Mr.  Cooper?  Almost 
every  distinct  and  discriminating  particular  assumed    and  ex- 

Elained  by  him,  is  appropriated  to  Bonaparte  at  a  time  when 
e  possessed  no  sovereign  power,  when  he  was  not  a  king,  but 
was  in  command  under  the  authority  of  others.     And  not  any 
of.  the  descriptions  of  the  impiety  of  '  the  king'  are  applied  by 
Mr.  Cooper  to  Napoleon  in  his  possession  of  supreme  power. 
This   anomalous   fact  is  quite  decisive  of  Mr.  Cooper's  hy- 
pothesis.     Mr.   Faber  might,   with    some    appearance   of  a 
plausible  application  of  the  character,  allude  to  the  infidelity 
and  impieties  of  France   under   her  republican   governments; 
but  Mr.  Cooper  has  not   ventured    to   designate  the  years  of 
Napoleon's  sovereignty  as  being  the  time  in  which  the  impiety 
of  the  king  was  to  distinguish  and  mark   him  out.     The  single 
fact,  that  Napoleon  revived  the  national  profession  of  religion, 
and  restored  the  national  worship,  is  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
hypothesis.     By  the  concordat  of  Sept.  10,  1801,  the  Roman 
XJatholic  religion  was  re-established  in  France  by  Bonaparte ; 
and  at  his  coronation  as  Emperor  in    1804,  the  Pope    himself 
was  personally  present.    This  fact  could  not  be  unknown  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  nor  could  he  avoid  perceiving  its  entire  oppo- 
sition to  his  system.     But  how  does  he  answer  the  objection 
which  it  presents?    '  It  may  be,'  he  remarks,  'justly  replied, 
'  that  this  was  altogether  a  political  measure.*     A  reply  which 
every  reader  must  perceive  to  be  altogether  insufficient,  and 
which  leaves  the  objection  in  all  its  force,  to  subvert  entirely 
the  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  so  patiently  laboured  to 
construct.    The  character  of  the  king  of  Daniel  is  represented 
as  uniformly  wicked  and  blasphemous,  and  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings by  which  his  character  is  to  be  displayed,  are  to  be 
open,  uniform,  and  constant.    How  does  this  agree  with  Na< 
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poison  in  his  capacity  of  a  sovereign  ?  What  strange  god  did 
he  regard?  What  marvellous  things  did  he  speak  against  the 
God  of  gods  ?  The  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  France  by  Bonaparte,  presents  an  insuperable  objection  to 
Mr.  Cooper's  hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
text  on  which  he  comments.  It  is  the  entire,  and  uniform, 
and  public  acts  of  the  sovereign  that  are  to  be  considered,  and 
these  simply  as  they  are  facts ;  nor  do  they  in  this  instance 
differ  from  other  acts  of  sovereigns  and  states,  not  even  if  we 
allow  Mr.  Cooper  to  denominate  the  *  measure*  a '  political' 
one. 

Napoleon's  appearance  in  the  world  is  the  '  signal  and  spe- 
*  cific  mark'  which,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  opinion,  has  been  granted 
to  the  Church,  to  indicate  the  approaching  time  of  unprece- 
dented trouble ;  and  this  is  the  '  Crisis/  according  to  his 
computations,  when  judgement  may  be  expected  more  imme- 
diately to  begin  at  the  house  of  God. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  is  employed  in  considering  and 
illustrating  the  admonition  of  Christ  to  his  Church,  respect- 
ing their  duty  in  the  anticipation  of  the  time  of  trouble,  and 
the  probable  destiny  of  England  during  the  continuance  of 
the  period  of  trial.  The  admonition  which  he  illustrates,  is 
the  address  of  Christ :  "Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief:  blessed 
is  he  that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments  ;  lest  he.  walk 
naked,  and  they  see  his  shame.*'  An  admonition  to  which 
too  much  attention  can  never  be  given,  and  which  is  at  all  ^ 
times  seasonable,  though  there  may  be  times  when  its  import 
may  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest.  Whether  the  present 
crisis  be  the  prelude  to  such  awful  visitations  as  Mr.  Cooper 
declares  to  be  at  hand,  and  in  which  the  papal  kingdoms  are 
to  pass  under  such  a  punitive  and  desolating  visitation  as  he 
announces,  we  presume  not  to  determine.  Conjectures  are 
perilous.  "  The  times  and  the  seasons,  the  Father  hath  put  in 
'*  his  own  power."  We  should  perhaps  be  disposed,  were  it 
our  office  to  admonish  the  Churcn  of  its  duties  in  respect  to 
present  appearances,  to  advert  to  circumstances  to  which  Mr. 
Cooper  has  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  alluded.  It  is  present  ap- 
pearances, assuredly,  that  should  by  Christian  monitors  be 
chiefly  considered.  Whether  there  may  be  not  danger  accruing 
to  the  profession  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  from  secular- 
izing tendencies,  as  comprised  within  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  dav,  and  from  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
supportecf  and  conducted  ; — whether  there  be  not  deteriorating 
causes  in  silent  but  effectual  operation  in  Christian  societies, 
tending  to  obscure  their  lustre, and  to  impair  their  virtue ; — whe- 
ther the  profession  of  Christ's  religion  be  so  distinct  and  so  dis- 
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criminating  in  the  individuality  which  ought  to  attach  to  it ; — 
these  and  some  other  suggestions  would  probably  occur  to  us^ 
as  suitable  to  an  admonitory  address  at  the  present  time.  We 
do  not  indeed  perceive  in  Mr.  Cooper's  description  of  the 
duties  of  Christians  in  relation  to  the  present  Crisis  and  the 
times  which  he  represents  as  being  near,  that  any  advice  is 
given,  or  any  duties  recommended,  which  are  not  proper  at 
all  times.  Though  we  may  judge  them  to  be  inadequate  and 
defective,  we  cannot  but  commend  the  serious  spirit  which 
pervades  them,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  are  in- 
culcated. The  Crisis  is  now  arrived,  at  no  great  distance  from 
which,  according  to  the  Author,  is  the  season  of  unprecedented 
trouble,  which  will  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  apparent 
calm  and  tranquillity  which  the  nations  of  Christendom  are  at 
this  moment  enjoying.  Mr.  Cooper's  anticipations  and  warn- 
ings, like  the  responses  of  the  Sibyl,  are  declaratory  of  con- 
flicts and  destruction. 

*  BeUa^  horrida  heUa, 
Et  Tybrim  muUo  spumatUem  sanguine  cerno,^ 

Tremendous  judgements  on  the  papal  kingdoms ;  political 
convulsions  and  revolutions ;  sanguinary  and  desolating  wars, 
aggravated,  it  is  probable,  by  intestine  commotions  and  re- 
ligious animosities,  and  terminating  in  the  utter  extinction,  by 
some  providential  dispensations  unusually  awful,  of  the  papal 
church  and  kingdoms,  and  of  all  their  adherents  and  support- 
ers ; — such  is  the  present  Crisis.  Through  all  these  desola- 
tions, England,  Mr.  Cooper  is  of  opinion,  will  pass  without 
sharing  deeply  in  the  effects  of  the  judgements  appointed  so 
extensively  to  punish  and  to  destroy.  We  cannot  accompany 
him  through  his  copious  inquiry  into  the  probable  destiny  of 
England  during  this  period  of  unprecedented  trouble.  We 
must,  however,  confess,  that  we  do  not  estimate  very  hi^^hly 
the  wisdom  of  some  his  speculations,  nor  can  we  approve  of 
many  of  the  sentiments  which  he*  has  delivered  in  this  portion 
of  his  work. 


Art.  V.  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Persian  Promnces  on  the 
Southern  Banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  By  James  B.  Fraser.  4to. 
pp.384.     Price  11.  lis.  6d.     London.  1826. 

OUR  readers  will  recollect  that  we,  some  time  since,  re- 
viewed a  quarto  volume  of  travels  in  Khorasan  by  the 
Writer  whose  *  adventures*  are  now  on  our  table.  The  present 
publication  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  former, 
since  it  contains  a  continuatioa  of  the  Author's  jouniey ;  it  ifli 
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however,  printed  as  an  independent  memoir,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  equally  spirited  and  interesting  in  its  narrative  with  the 
work  to  which  it  succeeds. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Frasef,  in  December  1821, 
left  Tehran,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  upper  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  that,  after  various  adventures,  of  which 
we  gave  a  somewhat  ample  detail,  he  reached  Astrabad  early 
in  April  1822.  Here,  after  passing  through  provinces  in  which 
a  lawless  and  insurgent  spirit  evidently  prevailed,  he  felt  him- 
self to  have  reached  a  region  of  comparative  tranquillity,  though 
its  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  ungra^ 
cious  manners  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  The  city, 
thoug;h,like  all  Persian  towns, encumbered  with  ruins,  has  a  high- 
ly gratifying  appearance.  Its  well  paved  streets,  luxuriant  gar- 
dens, and  surrounding  prospects  present  an  exierior  of  beauty, 
which  gives  the  inhabitants  but  a  wretched  compensation  for 
the  malaria  occasioned  by  the  pestilential  miasmata  of  their 
swamps  and  untrimmed  forests.  After  a  brief  residence  here, 
Mr.  F.  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Saree,  the  capital  of  Mazun- 
deran.  His  track  lay  along  the  paved  chausie  which  was 
built  by  the  orders  of  Shah  Abbas,  for  the  purpose  of  facili-- 
tating  commUaicatiou  in  this  mountainous  district.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  solid  and  well -constructed  work,  though  inferior 
in  width  to  the  dimensions  assigned  by  the  ^itculations  of 
Jonas  Hanway.  At  Ashruff.  the  principal  object  of  curiosity 
was  the  garden  and  palace  of  Shah  Abbas,  with  its  canals,  cas- 
cades, fountains,  and  pavilions,  that  existed  in  all  its  glory 
when  visited  by  Hanway,  but  now  lies  desolate,  its  domes 
fallen,  its  waters  stagnant,  its  terraces  shattered,  and,  in  the 
chambers  of  wantonness,  with  their  pictured  walls  and  gilded 
roofs,  are  now  stabled  the  cows  and  mules  of  the  resident  pea- 
santry. It  seems  to  have  been  a  gorgeous  structure,  or  rather 
a  connected  series  of  splendid  buildings  and  luxuriant  gardens ; 
and  its  ruins  still  bear  testimony  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
magnificent  Shah,  while  they  attest  the  despicable  avarice  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  often  visits  this  quarter  of  his  domi* 
nions,  and  who,  when  urged  by  a  Seyed,  a  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  local  architect,  to  order  at  least  a  partial  re- 

Sair,  unblushingly  pleaded  poverty  in  reply  to  every  suggestion, 
[or  is  it  mere  neglect  that  has  reduced  this  bright  and  beau- 
tiful spot  to  its  actual  desolation  ;  dilapidation,  deliberate  and 
unrestrained,  has  been  actively  employed.  The  materials  arc 
at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  may  choose  to  carry  them  otf.  The 
pavements,  composed  of '  fine  ilag<stones '  af  large  dimensions, 
and  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  at  great  expense, 
have  been  broken  up  and  shivered  to  fragments  for  the  sake  of 
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the  iron  clamps  which  fastened  them  together,  nor  could  the 
beauty  of  the  marble  slabs  which  *  formed  the  basements/  se- 
cure them  from  a  better  fate. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  Mr.  Fraser  reached  Saree,  the  capital 
of  Mazunderan,  a  pity  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  residence  of 
Mahomed  Koolee  Meerza,  one  of  the  kmg's  sons.  This  worthy 
prince  cherishes  the  same  despicable  appetite  for  wealth  that 
distinguishes  his  father  and  the  greater  part  of  his  family.  He 
intimated  that  he  expected  a  handsome  present,  and  our  coun- 
tryman was  compelled  to  tax  his  slender  resources  for  the  par- 
pose  of  gratifying  the  avarice  of  this  all-grasping  governor. 
Poor  Ramzaun  Beg,  Mr.  Fraser's  host  and  Nazir  or  steward  of 
the  prince's  household,  had  experienced  the  galling  effects  of  his 
master's  rapacity.  Before  the  appointment  of  Mahomed  Koolee 
Meerza  to  the  government,  Ramzaun  had  been  a  man  of  pro- 
perty and  consequence,  but  the  prince's  favour  was  the  fore- 
runner of  misfortune  ;  extortion  and  confiscation  reduced  him, 
if  not  to  absolute  want,  at  least  to  the  necessity  of  a  politic 
affectation  of  poverty.  He  behaved  well  to  his  guest,  and 
his  mansion  is  represented  as  exhibiting  a  favourable  specimeo 
of  Persian  comfort. 

*  The  house,  in  so  far  as  it  met  the  eye,  was  good,  coralbrtablet 
and  clean,  and  the  rooms  of  reception  were  neat  and  even  elegant 
The  walls  were  nicely  plastered,  and  adorned  with  devices  in  stucco ; 
the  windows  were  carved,  and  coloured  in  forms  like  those  exhibited 
in  the  kaleidoscope.  Numerous  niches  in  the  walls  were  fitted  up 
with  velvet  and  gold-worked  coverings.  A  handsome  fire-place  occu- 
pied one  side,  beautiful  numuds*  and  rich  carpets  were  spread  above 
Indian  mats  on  the  floor.  But  the  moment  these  rooms  were  passedi 
the  bare  bricks  and  unplastered  walls  stared  you  in  the  face ;  tbe 
passages  and  staircases  were  so  narrow,  that  two  persons  could  hardly 
pass  each  other,  and  every  thing  looked  slovenly  and  unfinished.  The 
approach  from  without  was  by  a  dirty  lane,  so  narrow,  that  a  man  on 
horseback  could  not  reach,  the  door;  on  either  side  of  which  were 
heaps  of  broken  bricks  and  earth,  dirt,  and  pools  of  green  or  slimy 
water.  Yet,  before  the  windows,  were  little  gardens  neatly  laid  ont 
in  walks,  shrubs,  and  beds  of  flowers ;  and  beyond  the  town-wall 
might  be  seen  a  fine  prospect  of  the  plains  and  mountains*  Tbe 
lodging  assigned  to  the  principal  guest  was  comfortable  enough ;  but 
the  servants  of  that  guest  bad  hardly  a  place  to  lay  their  heads  on,  or 
to  protect  his  baggage  from  the  weather.  We  dined  on  good  pillaiTf 
but  our  servants  had  often  not  even  dry  bread  to  put  in  their  mouths, 
unless  their  master  gave  them  money  to  pay  for  it;  and  as  to  his  hortei, 
they  had  neither  shelter  nor  food,  not  even  a  place  where  they  might 
stand  upon  dry  ground.' 


*  Thick  carpets  of  felt,  sometimes  richly  ornamented  in  glowing 
coloors. 
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Mr,  Fraser's  introduction  at  court  was  of  the  usual  com- 
|)linientary  kind^  but,  as  a  European,  he  was  supposed  to 
possess  great  medical  skill,  and  he  was  required  to  prescribe 
for  the  prince's  sister,  for  which  purpose  he  obtained  admission 
to  hei-  chamber.  The  symptoms  were  such  as  to  render  per- 
sonal examination  necessary,  hepatic  affection  appearing  to 
b.e  indicated;  but  this  was  not  permitted,  and  he  declined 
further  interference.  He  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  prince  in  his  more  familiar  association  with  his 
attendants.  His  highness  had  expressed  a  wish  to  examine 
the  drawings  and  astronomical  instruments  that  Mr.  Fraser 
carried  with  him ;  and,  during  the  exhibition,  ordered  that  a 
raree-show-box  of  h\s  own  should  be  brought  in.  Mr.  F.*s 
drawings  were  placed  before  it,  and  afforded  so  much  gratifica- 
tion that  he  began  to  tremble  for  their  safety ;  but,  happily,  the 
coarse  and  tawdrily  coloured  prints  which  accompanied  the 
instrument,  covered  their  retreat.  This  wonderful  show-box 
delighted  the  Persians  beyond  measure ;  the  prince  jumped 
from  his  musnud  and  turned  showman ;  physicians,  privy 
counsellors,  and  attendants  collected  round  him  shouting 
and  applauding  like  a  set  of  school-boys.  The  solemnity  of 
oflSeial  ceremony  was  forgotten  ;  all  ranks  called  to  each  other 
by    their  names,  and   the   prince  was   simply  addressed   as 

*  Shah-zadeh.*  Mr.  Fraser  was,  of  course,  no  less  pleased  at 
his  admission  behind  the  scenes,  and  'Joined  heartily  in  the 

*  uproar  and  the  glee.*  At  Saree,  Mr.  Fraser  had  to  separate 
from  the  Meerza  Abdool  Rezah,  the  companion  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels.  It  was  a  painful 
business,  for  the  Meerza,  though  indolent  and  vacillating  in  the 
extreme,  was  a  man  of  talent,  enterprise,  liberal  sentiment,  and 
integrity.  He  exhibited,  at  parting,  a  disinterestedness  which 
would  have  been  honourable  in  any  country,  but  in  Persia  was 
absolutely  monstrous.  Knowing  that  Mr.  F/s  finances  Were 
in  a  low  state,  he  wished  to  decline  receiving  the  balance  of 
his  stipulated  salary.  '  A  Dervish,'  said  he,  '  can  always  find 
'  friends  and  the  means  of  living ;  but  you  are  a  stranger  in  a 
'  hostile  laud,  and  must  not  deprive  yourself  of  what  may  be 

*  necessary  to  your  safety.*  Mr.  Fraser,  having  paid  him  a 
part,  and  given  him  an  order  for  the  remainder  of  his  stipend, 
presented  him  with  a  horse  and  furniture,  a  gift  which  the 
worthy  Meerza  reluctantly  accepted. 

Furrahbad,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Saree,  lies  on  the 
Caspian  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thedjin  river,  and  is  remarkable 
for  {he  ruins  of  a  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbas,  in  which, 
A.D.  162il,  he  closed  a  prosperous  reign  of  forty-three  years. 
Much   of  the   rapidity  with  which  these   buildings  and   the 
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similar  structure  at  AsbruiFhave  sunk  into  decay^  is  ascribable 
to  the  damp  climate  of  Mazunderan  ;  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
Irak  would  have  ensured  a  much  longer  duration.  At  this 
place«  Mr.  Fraser  found  a  Russian  establishment  for  caring 
sturgeon^  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Armenian,  who 
farms  the  fishery  from  the  Persian  Government.  Two  Russian 
galliots  lay  at  anchor  in  the  offing. 

Balfroosh,  the  first  place  of  importance  west  of  Saree,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Fraser's  visit,  was  a  flourishing  mercantile 
town,  but  it  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  absence  of  all 
court  retainers ;  a  privilege  which  was  about  to  cease,  as  its 
wealth  had  attractea  the  notice  of  Mahomed  Koolee,  who  had 
appointed  his  son  Iskunder  to  the  government,  and  the  prince 
would  not  fail  to  bring  with  him  a  train  of  gentry  well  versed 
in  the  science  of  bribes,  imposts,  and  exactions.  The  in- 
habitants are  calculated  by  Mr.  F.,  to  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand.    Mr.  Fraser  now  became  anxious  to  proceed  with 

greater  rapidity  ;  he  had  ascertained  that  the  English  embassy 
ad  left  Tehran  for  Tabreez,  and  he  was,  on  many  accounts, 
desirous  of  a  direct  communication  with  his  countrymen. 
With  this  view  he  determined  on  making  for  Resht,  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  ;  he  engaged  a  muleteer  for 
the  whole  route  at  the  rate  of  two  tomauns  each,  (about  twenty- 
two  shillings,)  for  such  cattle  as  might  be  necessary.  How- 
ever earnest  Mr.  Fraser  might  be  to  proceed,  he  was  detained 
at  the  town  of  Amol  by  the  courtesy  of  Timour  Meerza,  son 
of  the  prince  of  Saree,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  youth  of 
about  sixteen.  Report  spoke  highly  of  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  this  fine  young  man,  but  it  is  painful  to  recollect  how  little 
these  can  avail  in  the  present  state  of  Persia.  The  death  of 
the  present  Shah  would  be  the  signal  for  a  fierce  and  desperate 
struggle,  that  would  sweep  from  the  earth  every  vestige  of 
claim  in  rivalry  of  him  who  might  be  lord  of  the  ascendant  in 
the  royal  house.  The  high  qualities  of  this  prince  make  him 
but  the  more  dangerous ;  and  his  only  resource  against  destruc- 
tion will  be,  either  successful  resistance  or  voluntary  exile. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  party  crossed  with  difficulty  and  some 
hazard,  the  river  Suffeedrood ;  and  afler  a  day*s  laborious 
march  of  twenty-eight  miles,  entered  Resht,  the  capital  of 
Gheelan.  Mr.  Fraser  had  scarcely  settled  himself  in  the 
apartments  assigned  him,  before  he  was  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  a  singular  visitor.  A  young  man,  in  a  rich 
scarlet  dress,  entered  the  room,  seated  himself  with  the  utmost 
ffrmiliarity,  and  began  a  series  of  flippant  inquiries  in  a  tone, 
of  which  Mr.  F.  was  about  to  resent  the  impertinence,  when, 
at  once  changing  language  and  manner,  his  visitor  addressed 
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him  in  excellent  English,  announcing  himself  as  Meena  Maf 
homed  Reza^  one  of  the  young  Persians  who  were,  sometime 
since,  resident  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  European  science.  He  wa^  in  the 
employ  of  Abbas  Meerza,,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  Ghee- 
Ian  in  the  capacity  of  engineer ;  but,  however  important  his 
services  might  be  to  his  country,  they  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
tremely unprofitable  to  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  most 
unmercifully  plundered,  both  by  the  prince  who  held  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province,  and  by  the  influential  chieftains 
about  his  person. 

The  government  of  Gheelan  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  King*8  sons,  who  had  been  summoned  to  court, 
that  he  might  defend  himself  against  serious  charges  of  malr 
administration  ;  and  during  his  absence,  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince were  administered  by  his  brother.  Alee  Reza  Meerza,  a 
youth  of  sixteen.  Both  these  princes  were  remarkable  for 
haughtiness  and  rapacity,  but  the  younger  seems  to  have  been 
by  far  the  more  insolent  and  shameless  of  the  two.  Tt  was 
especially  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Eraser,  that  he  should  be 
just  at  this  time  plnced  in  the  power  of  so  arbitrary  and  obsti- 
nate a  personage,  since  he  was  compelled  by  the  fierceness  of 
this  self  willed  prince,  to  remain  for  a  most  inconvenient 
length  of  time  at  Resht,.  as  a  prisoner  at  large.  The  blunder- 
ing gossip  of  a  young  man  who  left  Resht  on  a  visit  to  Tehran, 
just  after  Mr.  F.'s  arrival,  had  raeta^morphosed  the  scientific 
traveller  into  a  political  agent,  with,  the  title  and  honour  of  a 
Russian  ambassador.  This  caused  a  strange  commotion  at 
court  The  Shah,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him,  sent  for 
his  son,  the  impeached  governor,  and  rebuked  him  for  want  of 
information ;  the  prince  sent  otf  an  express  to  his  brother  re- 
proaching him  for  negligence ;  and  the  latter  could  devise  no 
better  method  of  making  all  clear  and  satisfactory,  than  the 
detention  of  Mr.  Eraser  until  the  return  of  the  elder  prince 
from  court.  Remonstrance  and  menace  were  equally  in  vain ; 
the  young  tyrant  had  settled  his  determination,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  move  him  from  his  resolve.  Independently  of 
the  specific  inconveniences  occasioned  by  this  arrest,  there 
were  considerations  which  led  to  more  serious  apprehensions 
concerning  its  real  object.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Shah 
was  jealous  in  the  extreme  of  any  attempt  to  explore  Khorasan 
or  any  of  the  provinces  east  of  Irak.  The  murder  of  Mr. 
Brown,  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  that  monarch,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  place  where  Mr.  F.  was  detained,  and  the 
death  of  certain  French  officers  who  were  said  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  same  policy,  were  rather  unpleasant  precedents  ; 
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i^tid  a  number  of  awkward  circumstances  combined  with  th€s6 
J^oincidencies  to  inspire  Mr.  Fraser  with  a  very  natural  appre- 
tiension  that  he  was  in  danger  of  paying  a  heavy  penalty  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  curiosity.  He  had  traversed  Khorasan ; 
he  had  ascertained  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  frontier  in  that 
direction  ;  and  the  eofUretemps  which  stayed  his  steps  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  joining  his  countiymen  at  Tabreez^  had 
very  much  the  aspect  of  a  late-formed  resolution  at  court,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  any  report  of  the  results  of  his  inspection. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  detenu  determined  on  an  attempt  to  escapee, 
and,  after  a  number  of  ineffective  demonstrations,  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  city  with  his  Persian  servant  Seyed  AUee.  His 
adventures  in  this  perilous  enterprise,  alarming  as  they  were  at 
the  time,  have  furnished  him  with  materials  for  two  or  three 
interesting  chapters,  besides  introducing  him  to  a  tribe  with 
which  he  could  hardly  have  made  acquaintance  on  any  other 
terms.  After  surmounting  formidable  and  almost  incessant 
difficulties,  in  the  shape  of  bogs,  swamps,  jungles,  mountains, 
and  torrents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suspicions  excited  by  their 
appearance,  the  fugitives  passed  the  frontier  of  Gheelan,  and 
halted  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Dees,  in  the  province  of 
Azerbijan, 

*  I  had  not  been  an  hour  asleep,  when  a  loud  noise  awakened  me 
with  a  start,  and  I  heard  the  feet  of  many  people  climbing  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  where  we  were,  and  calling  out,  **  Where  are 
they  ?  Where  are  they  ?  let  us  see  them  immediately.''  Before  we 
liad  well  opened  our  eyes,  our  miserable  bed  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  armed  men,  who  began  to  rouse  us  very  roughlv.  Seyed 
AUee  was  the  first  to  sit  up,  and  ask,  "  What  is  the  matter?**  "  No- 
thing with  you/'  replied  a  rough  voice,  **  but  let  us  see  this  one.**  I 
rose  then,  and  he  instantly  exclaimed,  **  Yes,  yes,  this  is  the  man ; 
this  is  the  Russian  prisoner  who  has  escaped.'*  It  was  no  longer 
difficult  to  perceive  that  we  were  pursued  and  overtaken ;  and  all  that 
could  now  be  done  was,  to  try,  if  possible,  to  interest  the  chief  of  the 
village  in  our  cause,  and  endeavour  to  gain  hb  protection.  There 
was  great  confusion,  and  much  interrogation  and  repW  passed  to  no 
purpose ;  but  the  chief  of  the  party,  a  stout  gru^looking  man, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  declared  that  I  must  instantly  go  with  him. 
<*  Whither?*'  demanded  I.  «  To  Mahomed  Khan  Talish,**  said  be, 
**  who  has  sent  to  seize  you  on  the  part  of  Mahomed  Reza  Meerza, 
**  governor  of  Resht.**  * 

An  appeal  to  the  Ket  Khodah  or  head  man  of  the  village, 
though  supported  by  the  production  of  authenticated  papers, 
was  in  vain ;  the  prisoners  were  consigned  to  the  Talisn  high- 
landers,  a  rude  ferocious  race,  bound  by  no  laws  but  those  of 
force  and  violence. 
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*  I  will  not  deny/  writes  Mr.  Fraser,  *  that  my  heart  sunk  within 
me  as  I  left  the  lighted  chamber,  to  face  the  dark  cold  night,  under 
such  inauspicious  guidance ;  or  that  the  retiring  footsteps  of  the 
Ketkhodah  and  his  party,  heartless  as  they  were,  leW  on  my  ear  like 
those  of  my  last  departing  friends  in  this  world.  The  Ketkhodah  had 
scarcely  left  us,  than  the  soldiers,  seizing  Seyed  Allee  and  myself, 
stript  off  our  sashes,  and  bound  our  arms  with  then,  tightly  above 
our  elbows.    **  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  V*  said  I  to  to  the  chief, 
who  was  mounting  his  horse  close  by ;  **  Where  is  the  horse  you  pro- 
mised me  ?  I  am  m  no  state  to  travel  without  him/'     A  loud  laugh 
was  the  unfeeling  answer.    **  A  horse  forsooth  !  Oh !  Yes,  you  shall 
have  a  horse,  no  doubt !  Come,  there  is  one  worth  a  hundred  tomauns 
down  by  the  river  side ;  come  and  mount  him."     And  in  this  way, 
they  pulled  me  savagely  onwards.    I  now  saw  that  the  moderation 
with  which  we  had  been  hitherto  treated,  had  been  only  assumed  to 
get  us  quietly  out  of  the  house,  and  I  prepared  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  for  the  worst  usage.    It  came  soon  enough ;  my  shoes  were 
slipshod^  and  I  was  not  even  permitted  to  put  them  to  rights,  when  I 
was  dragged  forward,  and,  on  attempting  to  resist,  was  saluted  by 
several  sound  blows  across  the  shoulders.    The  chief  was  not  far  off, 
and  I  appealed  to  him,  but  he,  feigning  not  to  hear  me,  cantered 
forwards  out  of  call.    Meanwhile,  the  men  who  bad  Seyed  Allee  in 
charge  went  on  before,  so  that  we  were  entirely  separated ;  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  two  completely  armed,  strong,  truculent-looking 
fellows  in  a  wild  pass,  and  in  as  dark  a  night  as  I  ever  beheld.* 

Exhausted  by  three  days  constant  travelling,  without  a  single 
night's  rest,  his  feet  blistered,  and  his  arms  bound,  Mr.  Fraser 
was  urged  forward  by  blows  and  menaces,  until,  having  forded 
a  river  with  much  difficulty,  they  reached  a  desert  of  sand-bills, 
where  he  very  naturally  concluded  that  they  meant  to  complete 
their  work  by  putting  him  to  death.  It  would,  indeed,  even 
to  a  less  interested  individual,  have  appeared  in  the  same 
gloomy  point  of  view.  Why  were  these  remorseless  ruffians 
employed  instead  of  the  regular  police  ?  The  fate  of  Brown 
rushed  again  upon  his  recollection,  and  he  concluded  that  he 
had  been  brought  to  this  remote  spot,  that  the  deed  might  be 
acted  where  darkness  and  the  desert  secured  against  detection. 
Nor  were  these  apprehensions  diminished  wnen  his  guards 
suddenly  halted,  and  with  savage  laughter  began  to  rend  his 
clothes  in  search  of  plunder.  They  silenced  his  remonstrances 
with  blows  on  the  face  and  mouth,  uttering  the  direst  me* 
naces. 

^  Their  rage  seemed  to  increase  as  they  spoke,  and  at  last  they 
pulled  me  so  rudely  by  the  sash  which  bound  my  arms,  that  I  fell  on 
the  ground;  when  one  of  them,  drawing  his  Gheelanee  knife,  ex* 
claimed  with  an  oath,  that  kill  me  he  would ;  that  he  would  cut  my 
head  off  and  leave  it  to  the  birds.      At  this  moment  I  fully  expected 
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*  I  had  not  been  an  hour  asleep,  when  a  loud  noise  awakened  me 
with  a  start,  and  I  heard  the  feet  of  many  people  climbing  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  where  we  were,  and  calling  out,  **  Where  are 
thev  ?  Where  are  they  ?  let  us  see  them  immediately.''  Before  we 
Iiau  well  opened  our  eyes,  our  miserable  bed  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  armed  men,  who  began  to  rouse  us  very  roughlv.  Seyed 
AUee  was  the  first  to  sit  up,  and  ask,  *^  What  is  the  matter  r'  **  No- 
thing with  you,**  replied  a  rough  voice,  **  but  let  us  see  this  one.'*  I 
rose  then,  and  he  instantly  exclaimed,  **  Yes,  yes,  this  is  the  man ; 
this  is  the  Russian  prisoner  who  has  escaped."  It  was  no  longer 
difficult  to  perceive  that  we  were  pursued  and  overtaken  ;  and  all  that 
could  now  be  done  was,  to  try,  if  possible,  to  interest  the  chief  of  the 
village  in  our  cause,  and  endeavour  to  gain  his  protection.  There 
was  great  confusion,  and  much  interrogation  and  replv  passed  to  no 
purpose ;  but  the  chief  of  the  par^,  a  stout  gru£^looking  man, 
urmcd  to  the  teeth,  declared  that  I  must  instandy  go  with  him. 
<*  Whither  ?"  demanded  L  «  To  Mahomed  Khan  T^lish,"  said  he, 
**  who  has  sent  to  seize  you  on  the  part  of  Mahomed  Reza  Meerza, 
**  governor  of  Resht."  ' 

An  appeal  to  the  Ket  Khodah  or  head  man  of  the  village, 
though  supported  by  the  production  of  authenticated  papers, 
was  in  vain;  the  prisoners  were  consigned  to  the  Talish  high- 
landers,  a  rude  ferocious  race,  bound  by  no  laws  but  those  of 
force  and  violence. 
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*  I  will  not  deny/  writes  Mr.  Frieuier,  *  that  my  heart  sunk  within 
me  as  I  left  the  lighted  chamber,  to  face  the  dark  cold  night,  under 
such  inauspicious  guidance ;  or  that  the  retiring  footsteps  of  the 
Ketkhodah  and  his  party,  heartless  as  they  were,  fell  on  my  ear  like 
those  of  my  last  departing  friends  in  this  world.  The  Ketkhodah  had 
scarcely  left  us,  than  the  soldiers,  seizing  Sejed  Allee  and  myself, 
stript  off  our  sashes,  and  bound  our  arms  with  then,  tightly  above 
our  elbows.    *^  What  b  the  meaning  of  this  V*  said  I  to  to  the  chief, 
who  was  mounting  his  horse  close  by ;  **  Where  is  the  horse  you  pro- 
mised me  ?  I  am  m  no  state  to  travel  without  him.''     A  loud  laugh 
was  the  unfeeling  answer.    **  A  horse  forsooth  !  Oh !  Yes,  you  shall 
have  a  horse,  no  doubt !  Come,  there  is  one  worth  a  hundred  tomauns 
down  by  the  river  side ;  come  and  mount  him."     And  in  this  way, 
they  pulled  me  savagely  onwards.    I  now  saw  that  the  moderation 
with  which  we  had  been  hitherto  treated,  had  been  only  assumed  to 
get  us  quietly  out  of  the  house,  and  I  prepared  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  for  the  worst  usage.    It  came  soon  enough ;  my  shoes  were 
slipshod^  and  I  was  not  even  permitted  to  put  them  to  rights,  when  I 
was  dragged  forward,  and,  on  attempting  to  resbt,  was  saluted  by 
several  sound  blows  across  the  shoulders.     The  chief  was  not  far  off, 
and  I  appealed  to  him,  but  he,  feigning  not  to  hear  me,  cantered 
forwards  out  of  call.    Meanwhile,  the  men  who  bad  Seyed  Allee  in 
charge  went  on  before,  so  that  we  were  entirely  separated ;  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  two  completely  armed,  strong,  truculent-looking 
fellows  in  a  wild  pass,  and  in  as  dark  a  night  as  I  ever  beheld.' 

Exhausted  by  three  days  constant  travelling,  without  a  single 
night's  rest,  his  feet  blistered,  and  his  arms  bound,  Mr.  Fraser 
was  urged  forward  by  blows  and  menaces,  until,  having  forded 
a  river  with  much  difficulty,  they  reached  a  desert  of  sand-bills, 
where  he  very  naturally  concluded  that  they  meant  to  complete 
their  work  by  putting  him  to  death.  It  would,  indeed,  even 
to  a  less  interested  individual,  have  appeared  in  the  same 
gloomy  point  of  view.  Why  were  these  remorseless  ruffians 
employed  instead  of  the  regular  police  ?  The  fate  of  Brown 
rushed  again  upon  his  recollection,  and  he  concluded  that  he 
had  been  brought  to  this  remote  spot,  that  the  deed  might  be 
acted  where  darkness  and  the  desert  secured  against  detection. 
Nor  were  these  apprehensions  diminished  wnen  his  guards 
suddenly  halted,  and  with  savage  laughter  began  to  rend  his 
clothes  in  search  of  plunder.  They  silenced  his  remonstrances 
with  blows  on  the  face  and  mouth,  uttering  the  direst  me^ 
naces. 

*  Their  rage  seemed  to  increase  as  they  spoke,  and  at  last  they 

pulled  me  so  rudely  by  the  sash  which  bound  my  arms,  that  I  fell  on 

.  the  ground ;  when  one  of  them,  drawing  his  Gheelanee  knife,  ex* 

claimed  with  an  oath,  that  kill  me  he  would ;  that  he  would  cut  my 

head  off  and  leave  it  to  the  birds.      At  this  moment  I  fully  expected 
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learned  for  the  first  time  the  full  extent  of  the  clanger  they  had 
incurred.  The  tribe  of  Kiskar  Talish,  of  which  Mahomed 
Khan  was  chief,  had  long  been  infamous  for  reckless  cruelty. 
Both  the  Ketkhodah  of  vie  village  and  the  gholaums  assured 
Mr.  Fraser,  that  his  escape  with  life  was  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  good-fortune ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  attributed  only 
to  the  fact,  that  he  had  taken  with  him  nothing  of  value.  Had 
the  prize  been  worth  securing,  he  would  have  been  effectually 
disposed  of,  (Tn  the  principle  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

Mr.  Fraser's  main  anxiety  was  concerning  his  servant,  Seyed 
Allee,and  for  some  time  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  uiat 
either  mutilation  or  death  would  have  been  the  penalty  of  his 
compliance  with  his  master^s  schemes.  All,  however,  termi- 
nated well.  When  Mr.  F.  returned  to  Resht,  nearly  the  first 
information  that  he  received,  assured  him  of  his  freedom ;  his 
property  was  restored,  the  Talish  were  compelled  to  give  up 
their  plunder,  indemnification  was  granted  him  for  his  addi- 
tional expenses,  and  his  servant  was  forgiven.  He  bad  gra- 
cious audience  of  the  higher  powers,  and  prepared  to  take  bis 
final  leave  of  the  province  of  Gheelan.  Previously  to  his  de- 
parture, a  circumstance  occurred,  which  seems  to  have  put  him 
rather  unnecessarily  out  of  humour.  His  semi-English  friend, 
Meerza  Reza,  applied  to  him  for  the  loan  of  ten  tomauns, 
pleading  the  abject  poverty  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by 
the  merciless  depredations  of  those  in  power,  and  assuring  him 
of  repayment  at  Tabreez.  Now  Mr.  Fraser  had — and  this  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  Meerza  Reza — been  run  hard  in  his  pe- 
cuniary resources,  and  was  not  altogether  in  a  condition  to  spare 
a  sum  that  cut  deep  into  his  remaining  fund.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Persian  had  been  very  useful  to  Mr.  Fraser,  and  was  fairly 
entitled  to  something  in  the  way  of  remuneration,  since  be  was 
poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  render  services  for  nothing.  On 
the  whole,  we  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  F.  had  anticipated 
the  application,  and  that  Meerza  Reza  had  not  changed  an 
affair  of  necessity  into  a  swindling  transaction,  by  affecting  to 
give  an  order  for  the  amount  on  his  brother  at  Tabreez.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  paper  proved  worthless.  .  For 
the  rest,  the  meerza  was  an  accomplished  man ;  he  read  with 
discriminating  admiration,  the  Paxadise  Lost  and  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  studied  Vince's  Astronomy,  and  made  judi- 
cious pencil  notes  in  the  margin  of  Lalla  Rookh. 

Mr,  Fraser  reached  Tabreez,  via  Ardebeel,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  laying  a  statement  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  detention  before  the  Caimookan, 
or  chief  minister  of  Abbas  Meerza. 
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*  A  day  or  two  afterwards/  says  Mr.  F.,  '  I  accompanied  Captain 
Willock  and  some  other  English  gentlemen  to  dine  with  the  caimoo* 
kan^  and  that  nobleman  questioned  me  very  minutely  regarding  all 
the  curcumstances  of  my  detention.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon  my 
attempt  at  escaping,  my  re-capture«  and  its  consequences ;  but  it  was 
.apparent  to  all»  that  though  he  affected  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  the 
treatment  which  I  had  experienced^  and  swore  at  and  abused  those 
who  had  inflicted  it,  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  feel  something  of 
a  malicious  pleasure,  in  bringing  to  notice  the  awkward  and  humiliating 
predicament  in  which  I  must  have  stood.  He  made  me  repeat,  again 
and  again,  all  that  had  happened  at  the  moment  of  my  recapture,  as 
well  as  when  I  was  brought  before  the  Talish  chief  Mahomed  Khan; 
and  insisted  on  my  describing  my  journey  back  to  Resht,  riding  4 
double  with  my  servant,  on  the  pack-horses  that  were  pressed  for  us.  ' 
**  Wullab  !'*  exclaimed  he  ;  "  and  did  they  really  beat  you  ?  What, 
beat  you  hard  ?  Poor  fellow !  what  wretches !  And  they  tied  your 
hands  too?  Ahi,  ahi!  unfortunate  and  unhappy!  you  have  truly 
suffered  greatly.  And  the  gholaums  would  only  give  one  horse  be^ 
tween  you  both  ?  and  they,  forsooth,  rode  yours  all  the  way  ?  and 
your  feet  were  sadly  bruised  ?    By  the  head  of  the  shah,  they  deserve 

to  be  punishedf"  With  that  he  laughed  heartily,  and  it  soon  became 
clear  enough,  that  whatever  sympathy  or  indignation  he  might  pro- 
fess, no  hearty  support  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  ^d  that  he 
rather,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  the  scrape  I  had  got  into.' 

The  Caimookan  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  commenced 
his  career  in  the  service  of  an  unsuccessful  claimant  of  the 
Persian  crown,  but  had  since  risen  in  the  favour  of  the  reign- 
injr  family.  The  heir  apparent,  Abbas  Meerza,  gave  him  his 
unlimited  confidence,  and  he  is  described  as  an  able  and  pa- 
triotic miuifiter.  For  some  time  previously  to  Mr.  Fraser's  visit, 
this  governor  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  retirement ;  and 
for  this  a  singular  motive  was  assigned, 

*  The  well  known  zealous  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martyn,  when 
he  resided  in  Persia,  was  accustomed  to  converse  with  the  moollahs 
and  doctors  of  the  law,  on  points  regardmg  the  Christian  and  Maho- 
medan  faiths ;  and  the  acuteness  of  his  reasoning,  combined  with  the 
perfect  knowledge  he  possessed  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  of);en  con- 
founded the  most  learned  advocates  of  the  Koran.  When  this  gen- 
tleman quitted  Tabreez,  he  left,  in  the  hands  of  the  moollahs,  a  trea- 
tise written  in  Persian,  and  containing  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
he  had  used  in  conversation  against  the  Mahomedan  religion,  request- 
ing them  to  answer  it  if  they  could.  There  were  many  meetings  and 
much  consultation  among  the  learned,  but  they  could  come  to  no 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  caimookan  sent  a  copy  of  the  treatise 
to  some  moollahs  of  equal  repute  for  learning  and  orthodoxy,  at 
Kerbeki ;  but,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  was  returned  without  any 
reply  that  satisfted  even  themselves*  He  then  resolved  to  take  the 
cudgels  up  himself,  and  wrote  much,  but  still  without  effect ;  and  it 
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bte  been  sAid,  that  this  matter  Cost  him  more  sleeplets  nights  than  al^ 
his  state  business/ 

He  was  avowedly  engaged  in  this  bootless  ta^k,  when  Mr. 
Fraser  reached  Tabreez,  but  the  master-piece  of  controversy 
was  not  destined  to  completion.  He  was  attacked  by  the  epi- 
demic cholera,  and  the  herculean  remedies  of  the  native  doc- 
tors^ cold  water^  ice,  and  verjuice,  helped  him  forward  to  the 
grave. 

The  wild  and  mountainous  region  in  which  the  river  Tigris 
taHes  its  rise,  is  tenanted  by  a  race  of  Christians,  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which,  occupy- 
ing the  country  under  the  Greek  emperoYs,  retired  before  the 
desolation  of  Mahoniedah  invaition,  and  took  refuge  among 
those  natural  fastnesses.  'They  are  remarkable  for  ferocity, 
and,  holding  the  Nestorian  creed,  feel  even  more  satisfaction  m 
putting  a  Romanist  to  death,  than  in  martyrising  a  Mahome- 
tan. They  consist  of  four  tribes,  maintain  their  independence, 
and  are  under  the  government  of  an  hereditary  chief  priest,  pa- 
triarchf  and  warrior,  who  is  forbidden,  by  his  sacerdotal  cha*^ 
racter,  to  marry. 

In  August  1822,  Mr.  Fraser  left  Tabreez,  and  returned,  by 
way  of  Teflis,  Odessa,  and  Vienna,  to  England. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Woodstock;  or,  the  Cavalier.  A  Tale  of  the  Year  Six- 
teen Hundred  and  Fifty-one.  By  the' Author  of  Waverley.  In  5 
vols.  12mo.  pp  103S     Edinburgh,  1826. 

2.  The  Hearts  of  Steel,  an  Irish  Historical  Tale  of  the  Hist  Century. 
In  3  vols.  12mo.  pp'  994.    London,  1825. 

A  N  amusing  article  might  be  written  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
-^  romance-writing,  including  the  fashions,  imitations,  and 
plagiaries  which  have  distinguished  the  history  of  this  popu- 
lar genus  of  composition.  The  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  witnessed  some  striking  changes  in  this  respect;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  species  that  have  started  up  into  conspi- 
cuoius  growth  within  that  period,  seem  to  have  taken  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  hortus  stccus  of  this  very  pleasant,  but  very 
linprofitable  department  of  literature.  Defoe,  Swift,  Fielding, 
Hamilton,  le  Sage,  during  the  earlier  section  of  this  period, 
employed  powers  of  a  superior  order  in  these  vagaries  of  ima- 
gination. Richardson  came  later,  and  was  followed  by  the 
operatives  of  the  rural  streets  of  Grub  and  Leadenhall.  Miss 
Bumey,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  two  or  three  other  clever  writers, 
kept  attention  ^wake  in  our  younger  days ;  but,  in  a  general 
#ay,  the  mariiiet  was  miserably  supplied,  and  matters  seemed  to 
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be  getting  worse  and  worse,  when  Waverley  appeared.  This 
admirable  production  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  old  stagers, 
and  called  out  a  whole  army  of  new  story-tellers,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  have  secured  a  permanent  seat  by  the  fire-side. 
Among  the  writers  of  this  school,  the  Author  of  Brambletye 
House  is  by  far  the  best.  In  knowledge  of  character  and  cos- 
tume, he  is  but  little  below  his  master,  though  he  comes  far 
short  of  him  in  vigour,  richness,  and,  of  course,  originality. 
We  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  his  narrative,  when  we  found  him 
calling  up  and  causing  to  pass  before  us,  some  of  our  old  fa- 
vourites ;  and  when  he  introduced  us  to  Izaak  Walton  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lea,  though  we  missed  the  inimitable  charm  of 
the  honest  angler's  frank  garrulity,  we  felt  every  disposition  to 
cavil  completely  quelled.  In  one  particular,  he  has  succeeded, 
where  the  very  superiority  of  his  master  would  have  disqualified, 
for  success.  The  heartless  and  unintellectual  buffoonely  of 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  is  represented  to  the  life.  The  elabo- 
rate attempts  at  raising  a  joke,  the  cordial  reception  given  to 
tfie  emptiest  and  most  barren  jests,  the  license  given  to  frolics 
too  absurd  for  a  schoolboy's  mirth  ;  all  this  is  given  with  ex- 
cellent tact,  and  here,  we  think,  the  higher  genius  would  have 
failed. 

The  Hearts  of  Steel  is  a  marked  but  not,  we  think,  a  happy 
imitation  of  the  same  master.  The  writer  is,  evidently,  a  man 
of  talent,  but  he  is  not,  on  the  whole,  expert  in  the  management 
of  fictitious  narrative  and  dialogue.  He  is  forced  and  unna- 
tural, and  produces  effect  by  violence,  rather  than  by  dexterity. 
He  has  a  half-hanged  hero  and  a  half-ravished  heroine ;  and 
the  scenes  in  which  they  are  represented  as  in  the  power  of 
Forsythe,  independently  of  a  very  unpleasant  tinge  of  gross- 
ness,  are  worked  up  in  the  worst  possible  style  of  the  vulgar 
horrific,  and  would  have  prodigious  eclat  in  a  new  getting  up  of 
Three -fingered  Jack.  This  novel  is  described  in  the  preface, 
as  one  of  a  series  intended  to  delineate  *  the  character,  objects, 

*  and  proceedings  of  each  of  the  principal  insurrectionary  con- 

*  federacies  that  have,  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 

*  afflicted  Ireland.*  The  '  Hearts  of  Steel '  was  the  designation 
of '  a  daring  association,*  formed  in  Ulster,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  late  reign,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  attenijyts* 
then  making  to  introduce  the  oppressive  system  that  has  proved 
so  injurious  to  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland.  We  coul^  have 
wished  that  a  different  form  had  been  chosen  for  the  communi- 
cation of  the  facts  which  the  Writer  has  collected  in  illustration 
of  the  insurrectionary  history  of  Ireland ;  since  we  are  persuaded 
that  they  would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  in 
the  simple  garb  of  truthj,  than  in  the  ill-adjttsted  drttfi^  of 
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fiction.     The  following  statement,  though  not  so  exclusively 
original  as  the  Author  seems  to  think,  is  important. 

*  The  scenes  of  the  history  now  submitted  to  the  public,  are,  like 
those  of'*  O'Halloran,"  chiefly  laid  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  but  the 
transactions  it  narrates,  are  of  a  date  thirty  years  anterior  to  those  em- 
braced by  that  work.  Tlie  majority  of  the  actorr  in  both  works  be- 
longed to  the  population  of  Ulster ;  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of 
whom  speak  a  dialect  very  similar  to  that  spoken  by  the  Scotf  H  I.ow- 
landers,  from  whom  they  are  mostly  descended.  The  more  percep- 
tible shades  of  difference  between  these  dialects,  consist  in  the  tone 
and  turn  of  the  expression,  and  the  structure  of  sentences,  rather  thao 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  although  in  this  there  is  also  a  fre- 
quent aissimilarity. 

*  This  is  a  fact  relative  to  the  language  of  nearly  two  millions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  seems  scarcely  to  be  known  in  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  the  degree  of  ignorance  which  Irishmen  find  to  exist 
abroad,  in  relation  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  often  surprises  them,  and,  to  such  as  have  never 
travelled  from  their  native  island,  is  scarcely  credible.  It  would  seem 
as  if  no  other  idea  could  be  entertained  of  an  Irishman,  than  that  of  a 
rash,  superstitious,  although  sometimes  shrewd  ignoramus,  who  can 
neither  speak  without  making  a  bull,  nor  act  without  making  a  blun- 
der. It  IS  imagined  that  the  Irish  are  all  Papists  and  bog-trotters.  It 
is  forgot,  or  rather  in  most  instances  it  is  not  known,  that  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  alone,  nearly  two  millions  of  people,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Island,  are  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

'  The  characteristics  of  the  immense  population  of  Ulster  fiieem>  ion 
deed,  by  some  strange  oversight,  never  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
either  orators,  historians,  or  travellers,  when  speaking  of  Irishmen. 
The  world  is  scarcely  ever  informed,  that  an  industrious,  prosperous, 
and  intelligent  race  of  men,  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  population 
of  Scotland,  inhabit  the  Northern  province  of  Ireland,  wno  possess 
scarcely  a  single  trait  of  character  resembling  that  compound  of  tur- 
bulence, rudeness,  ignorance,  superstition,  servility,  and  awkwardness, 
which,  in  the  conception  of  foreigners,  constitutes  the  half-civilized 
being  called  an  Irishman.'  PrefaoCf  pp.  vi.— viii. 

'  Woodstock,'  although  not  equal  to  the  more  successfoj 
efforts  of  its  gifted  Author,  is  an  interesting  production, 
founded  on  the  supposed  remains  of  Rosamond^s  Labyrinth,  and 
on  their  equally  suppositious  application  to  the  purposes  of  a 
shrewd  machinator. 

<  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  singular  piece  of  phantasmagoria, 
which  was  certainly  played  off  upon  the  commissioners  of  the  Long 
Pariiament,  who  were  sent  down  to  dispark  and  destroy  Woodstock, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  was  conaucted  by  means  of  the  secret 
passages  and  recesses  in  the  ancient  Labyrinth  of  Rosamond,  afoood 
which  successive  monarchs  had  erected  a  Hunting-seat  or  Lodge. 
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'  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  disturbance  ^iven  to  those  Ho« 
nourable  Commissioners,  inserted  by  Doctor  Plot  m  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Oxfordshire.  But,  as  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  I  can 
only  allude  to  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Glanville  upon  Witches, 
who  has  extracted  it  as  a  highly  accredited  narrative  of  supernatural 
dealings.  The  beds  of  the  Commissionersi  and  their  servants,  were 
hoisted  up  till  they  were  almost  inverted,  and  then  let  down  again  so 
suddenly,  as  to  menace  them  with  broken  bones.  Unusual  and  hor- 
rible noises  disturbed  those  sacrilegious  intromitters  with,  royal  pro- 
perty. The  devil,  on  one  occasion,  brought  them  a  warming-pan ; 
on  another,  pelted  them  with  stones  and  horses  bones.  Tubs  of  water 
were  emptied  on  them  in  their  sleep ;  and  so  many  other  pranks  of 
the  same  nature  played  at  their  expense,  that  they  broke  up  house- 
keeping, and  left  their  intended  spoliation  only  half  completed.  The 
good  sense  of  Dr.  Plot  suspected,  that  these  feats  were  wrought  by 
conspiracy  and  confederation,  which  Glanville  of  course  endeavours 
to  refute  with  all  his  might ;  for  it  could  scarce  be  expected,  that  he 
who  believed  in  so  convenient  a  solution  as  that  of  supernatural 
agency,  would  consent  to  relinquish  the  service  of  a  key  which  will 
answer  any  lock,  however  intricate.  Nevertheless,  it  was  afterwards 
discovered,  that  Dr.  Plot  was  perfectly  right;  and  that  the  only  demon 
who  wrought  all  these  marvels,  was  a  disguised  royalist — a  fellow 
called  IVusty  Joe,  or  some  such  name,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Park,  but  who  engaged  in  that  of  the  Commissioners, 
on  purpose  to  subject  them  to  his  persecution.' 

The  principal  characters  are  taken  from  among  the  leading 
men  of  that  eventful  time.  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  the 
latter  under  the  disguise  of  a  Scots  i)age,  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  scene,  and  are  portrayed  with  the  Author's  accustomed 
force.  The  selfish  libertinism  of  the  prince  is  fairly  enough 
exhibited,  and  his  amiable  qi^alities  are  made  the  most  of,  with 
an  allowable  partiality.  The  Protector  is  brought  forward  with 
much  skill,  and  his  humanity,  intrepidity,  and  decisir)n  are 
displayed  without  reserve,  thongh  in  other  respects  we  can 
trace  somewhat  of  a  disposition  to  shew  him  off  in  a  ridiculous 
point  of  view.  The  first  interview  between  Oliver  and  Wild- 
rake  is  vigorously  sketched,  and  we  should  have  transcribed 
part  of  it,  had  we  not  determined  to  make  no  extract  from 
volumes  which  are  likely  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  so 
many  of  our  readers.  The  subordinate  characters  are  well 
managed,  but,  in  some  instances,  such  as  those  of  Desborough 
and  Harrison,  the  writer  has  indulged  himself  in  caricature. 
The  debauched  cavalier  is  an  admirable  sketch,  in  which  may 
be  traced  somewhat  of  a  similar  propensity.  The  old  royalist 
is,  we  think,  rather  a  failure;  and  the  presbyterian  hero,  though, 
on  the  whole,  a  spirited  delineation,  too  frequently  prefers  ex- 
pediency to.  principle.  The  scene  in  which  he  recognises  the 
monarch  in  the  person  of  Louis  Kerneguy,  is  excellent. 

Vol.  XXV.  N.S.  2  Z 
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Art.  VII.  1.  A  Revision  and  Explanation  of  Geographical  and  Hi/r 
drographical  Terms.  With  Descriptions  of  Winds,  Storms,  Clouds, 
Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Atmosphere,  &c.  By  John 
Evans,  Lieut.  R.  N.  12mo.  pp.  179.    Price  6s.     Bristol,  1824. 

2.  A  Sketch  of  Ancient  Geography.  By  a  Lady.  12mo.  pp.  166^ 
London,  1826. 

3.  A  Concise  Vietv  of  Ancient  Geography.    By  W.  H.  Bond.     Maps. 

12mo.  pp.68.     Price  4s.  6d.    London.  1826. 

^1^  E  have  put  these  small  volumes  together,  for  the  purpose 
^^  of  saying  briefly  of  the  second  and  third,  that  they  will 
be  found  serviceable  in  the  business  of  education.  The  se* 
cond  is  the  more  comprehensive :  the  third  is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  Dr.  Butler's  well  known  work  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Evans's  is  a  more  original  production :  it  must  have 
cost  him  much  pains,  and  requires  that  we  dismiss  it  with 
somewhat  more  of  ceremony,  than  the  preceding  useful  but 
mechanical  compilations.  The  fre(]uent  occurrence  and  un» 
certain  application  of  hydrographical  terms,  is  at  times  a 
matter  of  annoyance  to  those  who,  like  ourselves^  have  only  a 
landsman's  knowledge  of  nautical  afiairs ;  and  we  strongly  re- 
commend this  very  excellent  manual  as  a  sufficient  and  inte* 
resting  guide.  We  shall  support  our  opinion  by  an  extract  or 
two. 

'  ROCKS. 
*  Roc.  Roche.  French.    Rocca.  Italian,    Johnson. 

'  Are  insulated  masses  of  stone  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

<  They  are  very  dangerous  to  vessels  when  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea^  and  more  so  when  even  with  its  surface  at  a  distance  from 
land. 

'  Sunken  Rocks  are  those  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  are  still  more  to  be  dreaded  by  seamen  than  either  of  the 
others,  as  there  is^  frequently,  nothing  to  indicate  their  presence. 

*  The  charts  in  general  use  are  studded  Vith  doubtful  rocks,  shoals 
and  islands,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  various  mariners,  whidi 
have  the  term  Vigie*  applied  to  many  of  them. 

'  These  undetermined  dangers,  whether  they  have  existence  or 
not,  keep  the  minds  of  navigators  ever  on  the  alert,  and,  on  this 
account,  perhaps,  their  supposed  sites  on  the  chart  may  be  usefoL 
But  although  we  mi^ht  suppose  that  the  vessels  of  Maritime  Europe 
have  navigated  sufficiently  every  part  of  the  Atlantic,  so  as  to  have 
left  no  portion  of  it  unknown,  yet  we  find  the  same  caution  noir 


*  A  French  word,  signifying  the.  tioatch  (at  sea)  corresponding  with 
our  "  look  out.** 
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-thodght  requisite,  which  was  practised  by  the  early  Dutch  and 
Spanish  navigators ;  to  whose  reports.,  perhaps,  we  may  correctly 
attribute  most  of  these  doubtful  dangers. 

*  That  many  of  these  spots  have  existence,  seems  very  probable  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  be  incredulous  upon  so  nice 
a  point,  as  it  is  better  to  undergo  a  little  trouble  in  using  ifne  pre- 
caution on  approaching  their  supposed  situations,  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  encountering  peril  from  a  careless  disregard  of  them. 

*  To  shew  the  propriety  of  such  conduct,  we  may  adduce  the  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  authentication  of  the  existence  of  the  Es- 

3uirques  in  the  Mediterranean,  which,  for  a  long  time  were  consi- 
ered  doubtful,  yet,  at  last  proved  fatal  to  his  Majesty's  ship,  Athe- 
nienne,  64*,  her  excellent  captain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  in  the  year  1806. 

*  We  have  been  informed  that  Captain  Rainsford  had  doubted  the 
existence  of  these  rocks,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  cruised 
ne^r  the  supposed  position,  some  time  previous,  when  commanding  a 
brig  of  war,  without  having  seen  any  thing  that  indicated  such  to  be 
there.  When  his  ship  struck  on  them,  he  was  examining  the  chart, 
and  pointing  out  to  his  master  and  an  officer  of  the  army,  their  sup- 
posed position,  observing  that,  if  the^  had  existence,  the  ship  must 
then  be  close  to  them. 

*  The  Esquirques  were  determined  by  the  survey  of  Captain  Dur- 
ban, R.N.  to  be  in  latitude  37^  47'  N.  and  longitude  10°  46'  30"  E. 
They  are  now  found  to  consist  of  two  reefs  of  very  large  rocks,  bear- 
ing strong  marks  of  being  volcanic  productions ;  and  lying  two  mites 
north  and  south  of  each  other. 

^  As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  we  shall  further  enlarge 
upon  it  by  the  addition  of  some  instances  of  the  fortuitous  discovery 
of  other  marine  dangers  of  the  same  description. 

*  In  the  Crooked-Island  passage,  which  had  been  the  common 
route  of  our  homeward-bound  Jamaica  fleets  for  many  years,  an  iso- 
lated rock  was  discovered  in  1807»  by  the  Chesterfield  Packet  having 
accidentally  struck  upon  it,  when  under  the  convoy  of  the  Bellona 
Government  Schooner,  commanded  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgecombe. 

*  His  Majesty's  ship.  Medusa,  Captain  Sir  John  Gore,  struck  upon 
a  rock  situated  in  the  sea  near  Gibraltar,  but  which  had  been  long 
considered  doubtful :  a  similar  circumstance  to  that  related  of  Captain 
Rainsford,  is  told,  on  this  occasion,  of  Sir  John  Gore.  He  was 
standing  on  the  gang-way  when  his  ship  struck,  and  had  Just  before 
<^served  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  master,  that,  if  the  Rock  existed  in  the 
spot  indicated  by  the  chart,  they  could  not  be  far  from  it.' 

pp.  69—61. 

From  the  second  division,  we  shall  extract  a  part  of  the 
article  '  Hurricane.'  After  having  given  some  curious  calcu- 
lations, made  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  Mr.  Evans 
relates  from  MS.  authorities,  the  following  details. 

<  The  Hurricane  experienced  by  H.  M.  S.  Centaur,  Captain  H. 
Whitby,  was  m  latitude  26°  17'  N.  and  in  longitude  57*»  42'  W.  the 

2Z2 
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island  of  Barbadoes  bearing  S.  S""  W.  distant  262  leagues:  wind  from 
£•  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  29th  July,  1805. 

*  •*  On  the  27th  and  28th,  the  wind  was  variable  :  on  the  first  of 
those  days  squally,  on  the  latter  moderate  and  cloudy.  At  six  P.M. 
on  the  29th,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  gradually  increased  to  a  Hur- 
ricane, which  lasted  until  day-light  of  the  SOtn ;  during  which  time 
the  ship  was  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  having  lost  her  main  and 
mizen  masts,  fore-top- mast,  &c«,  and  making  eight  feet  water  an  hour. 
It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  the  force  with  which  the  wind 
blew,  the  high  and  breaking  seas  that  washed  over  the  ship,  or  the 
gloomy  and  awful  state  of  the  weather  on  this  occasion :  the  most 
ingenious  effort  of  the  pencil,  and  the  most  forcible  language  of  de- 
scription, roust  alike  fall  very  far  short  of  conveying  to  the  mind  an 
adcQuate  idea  of  this  storm.  The  ship  was  saved,  under  Providence, 
by  tne  physical  strength  of  the  fine  company  of  marines  that  were  on 
board,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  captain,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
other  officers  and  men.  The  wind  ultimately  settled  in  the  S.  W. 
quarter,  and  the  ship  was  towed  in  her  shattered  condition  to  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  by  H.  M.  S.  Eagle,  Captain  Colby." 

*  The  Hurricane  in  which  the  Daedalus,  Lark,  and  Moselle  suf- 
fered, was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mona  Passage,  between  Porto^  Rico 
and  St.  Domingo. 

*  ^  On  the  3d  August  1809,  Cape  Roxo  bearing  £.  by  N.  three 
leagues,  it  was  first  felt  by  the  Daedalus.  The  wind  on  the  2d  was 
variable  and  fresh  from  N.  £•  i  N.  to  £.  N.  E  and  east,  and  the 
atmosphere  hazy.  At  half-past  eight  P.M.  on  the  2d,  the  gale  com- 
menced with  very  dark  and  gloomy  weather,  and  bright  flashes  of 
lightning  in  the  S.  E.  quarter^  without  thunder :  at  nine,  it  had  in- 
creased to  a  heavy  gale>  with  a  very  high  sea  :  after  midnight,  the 
squalls  of  wind  were  tremendous,  accompanied  with  rain  and  light- 
ning, still  without  thunder.  The  bow-sprit,  fore-mast,  main,  and 
mizen  top.masts  having  gone  over  the  side,  several  fruitless  attempts 
were  made  to  wear  the  ship,  when  at  last,  most  fortunately^  falhng 
broad  off,  she  was,  by  skilful  management,  kept  before  the  wind  and 
sea,  a  short  time  only  before  the  former  shifted  to  the  S.  £.  by  S. 
quarter,  and  thus  ^e  was  saved  from  a  lea-shore  full  of  banks  and 
shallows.  At  noon  of  the  Sd,  the  latitude  was  17<^  31'  N«  and  loi^i- 
tude  68°  65'  W.  Altavella,  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Domingo,  beiur- 
ing  west,  170  miles.  The  ship  must  inevitably  have  been  lost,  if  the 
wind  had  shifted  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  to  the  S.  or  S.  W.  as  was 
expected  and  dreaded,  having  sounded  in  six  fathoms  water  off  Cape 
Roxo  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The  Lark,  less  fortunate  than  the 
Doedalus,  foundered  with  her  excellent  captain  (R.  Nicholas),  officers 
and  crew,  except  two,  who  were  saved  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
by  being  picked  up  at  night  by  the  Moselle."     M.S*  Journal. 

*  It  may  be  observed,  as  the  opinion  of  experienced  seamen  in 
these  seas,  that  lightning  unaccompanied  with  thunder  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  a  gale  of  wind  will  increase  to  a  Hurricane ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  thunder  follows  the  lightning,  tlie  gale  may  be  expected  to 
break. 
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<  The  most  southern  Hurricane  experienced  in  the  Caribbean  Sea> 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Martha,  but  it  was  considerably  less  vio- 
lent than  those  which  happen  further  to  the  north,  among  the  is- 
lands.'   pp.  116 — 118. 

The  graphical  illustrations  are  numerous,  distinct,  and  as 
well  executed,  perhaps,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  requires. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  A  Jew  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery. 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Price  6d.  Glasgow, 
1826. 

Q,  On  Cruelty  to  Animals  :  a  Sermon,  preached  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1826.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  &c,  8vo.  pp. 
40.    Price  Is.  6d.    Glasgow,  1826. 

*  1 T  is  much  to  be  regretted,*  Dr.  Chalmers  says, '  that  the 
-■-  *  abolitionists  and  the  planters  have  hitherto  stood  at  such 

'  an  in^practicable  distance  from  each  other ;  and  more  espe- 

*  cially,  that  a  whole  class  of  men,  comprising  in  it  many  hu- 
'  mane  and  accomplished  individuals,  should  nave  had  such  an 

*  indiscriminate  stigma  affixed  to  them  by  the  most  intemperate 

*  advocates  of  the  cause.' 

That,  among  the  West  India  proprietors,  resident  and  non- 
jesident,  there  are  many  humane  and  accomplished  individuals, 
many  who  regret  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  are  anxious,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  meliorate, its  eyils, — it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  deny.  But  whose  fault  is  it,  that  they  and 
the  abolitionists  have  seemed  to  be  at  variance  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible that  such  humane  and  accomplished  persons  could  be 
ignorant,  that  the  abolitionists  comprise  prelates  and  noble- 
men, statesmen  and  patriots,  whose  motives  in  the  part  they 
have  taken  are  unimpeachable,  and  against  whom  the  charge 
of  enthusiasm*  cannot  lie.  They  cannot  have  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  the  preponderance  of  talent  and  of  moral 
worth,  as  well  as  the  strong  current  of  national  feeling,  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists.  They  could  not.  mistake 
for  a  clamour,  the  reiterated  and  solemn  decision  of  the  British 
legislature.  It  must  have  been  very  annoying  and  painful, 
Hien,  to  these  humane  and  accomplished  persons,  to  find  the 
West  India  party  with  which  they  were  identified,  taxing  their 
opponents  with  fanaticism,  cant,  malignity,  falsehood,  hypo- 
crisy. Respecting,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  do,  the  motives  of 
the  philanthropists,  and  honouring  their  zeal,  even  if  they  dif^- 
fered  from  them  in  judgement,  they  must  have  been  greatly 
concerned  to  find  their  colleagues  and  agents  assailing  the 
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characters  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  Mr.  Brougham  with  vulgar  and  malig- 
nant abuse  as  enthusiasts  and  drivellers. 

Yet,  these  humane  and  accomplished  individuals  have,  year 
after  year,  been  compelled  to  listen  to  the  abuse  poured  on  the 
abolitionists  by  their  own  friends ;  and  by  their  silence,  they 
have  seemed  to  accord  in  sentiment,  though  not  in  spirit  and 
temper,  with  the  more  loud-mouthed  abettors  of  the  West 
India  system.  To  a  certain  extent,  they  have  probably  been 
deceived  and  carried  away  by  the  bold  representations  of  the 
slavery  party.  If  not  deceived,  they  have  been  neutralized. 
What  has  been  worse,  their  humanity  has  been  made  a  shield 
and  cover  for  the  inhumanity  of  others ;  their  respectability  of 
character  has  been  pleaded  in  defence  or  extenuation  of  a 
system  of  cruelty  and  wickedness  which  they  were  not  willing 
parties  in  upholding ;  and  thus,  an  *  indiscriminate  stigma'  has 
been  affixed  to  these  estimable  individuals,  because  they  have 
seemed  to  stand  at  an  '  impracticable'  and  haughty  distance 
from  the  men  who  had  enlisted  in  this  most  holy  cause. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  this  is  greatly  to  be  r^retted, 
— although  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  supplies  any  proof  of  in- 
temperance  in  the  advocates  of  the  cause.  If  men  of  humanity 
tacitly  uphold  that  which  is  inhuman,  if  accomplished  men  are 
unfortunately  associated  in  a  bad  cause  with  men  of  a  charac- 
ter opposite  to  their  own, — they  must  submit  to  have  their 
public  conduct  so  far  stigmatised.  When  we  speak  of  the 
abettors  of  Popery,  we  must  of  necessity  speak  of  a  class  com- 
prising many  accomplished  and  pious  individuals; — but, 
wherever  the  stigma  may  fall,  the  system  deserves  no  quarter. 
And  when  we  speak  of  slavery,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,— »the  most 
amiable  one,  we  admit ;  only  that,  in  attempting  to  wipe  away 
the  stigma  from  the  whole  class,  because  it  comprises  many 
humane  and  accomplished  individuals,  he  inadvertently  casts 
an  imputation  on  another  larger  class,  whose  humanity  is  at 
least  somewhat  more  apparent  than  that  of  their  opponents. 

'  On  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists,  there  is  a  fireouent  appeal  to  the 
abstract  ana  original  principles  of  the  question.  But  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors,  it  mav  be  asked,  Who  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
reforming  the  mischief  that  has  arisen  from  the  violation  of  these 
principles  ?-— whether  the  traders  who  have  hitherto  acted  under  die 
sanction  and  the  shelter  of  existing  laws,  or  the  government  that 
framed  these  laws  i — whether  the  party  that  have  been  lured  into  t 
-commerce  which  they  found  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  by  the 
state,  or  the  party  that,  by  this  very  toleration,  may  be  said  to  hste 
gtven  their  promiae  and  their  auti^ority  in  its  ftvpur  ^-^whelhor  ibe 
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children  who  have  been  misled,  or  the  parent  who  has  misled  them  ? 
— whether,  in  a  word,  the  men  who  have  been  singled  out  for  tiie^ 
execration  of  the  public,  or  that  same  public,  under  whose  observa- 
tion, and  by  whose  connivance,  the  property  that  they  would  now 
seize  upon  has  been  legalized,  and  its  present  possessors  have  made 
their  sacrifices  of  time,  and  labour;  and  money  to  obtain  it  ?  It  were 
a  noble  achievement,  this  conversion  of  slaves  into  freemen  ;  and' 
therefore  the  more  important  for  its  ultimate  success,  that  in  every 
step  of  its  prosecution  there  should  be  an  even-handed  justice  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  More  especially,  would  it  serve  to  accredit 
the  philanthropy  that  is  now  so  widely  and  so  warmly  embarked  upon 
this  undertaking,  did  they  who  advocate  its  desi^s  also  bear  their 
part  in  the  expenses  of  them  ;  and  it  would  do  much  to  allay  the  fer- 
mentation that  now  is  among  the  West  India  planters,  could  they 
have  any  satisfying  demonstration  from  Parliament,  that,  however 
intent  on  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  it  should  be  so  devised  and 
carried  into  effect  as  not  to  infringe  on  the  present  worth  of  their  pa- 
trimony/ 

Now  it  will  be  obvious,  that  this  whole  passage  would  have 
done   quite  as  well,  twenty  years  ago,  as  an  apology  for  the 
^bettors  of  the  slave-^rade;  and  when  the  Professor  speaks  of 
persons  being  *  lured  mio  a  commerce  which  they  found  to  be 
*  tolerated  and  protected  by  the  state,'  he  uses  language  similar 
to  what  was  then  employed  in  arguing  for  the  continuance  of 
that  accursed  traffic.      But  the  whole  argument  proceeds  on  a 
misapprehension — and  therefore  involves  a  misrepresentation— 
of  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionists.      It  is  not  fair  to  represent 
them  as  ^  singling  out  any  men  for  the  execration  of  tne  pub- 
'  lie :'  they  have  not  done  this.     They  have  shewn  no  dispo- 
sition to  disregard  the  claims  of  an  *  even-handed  justice,'  much 
less  tp  *  seize '  upon  legalised  property.    These  are  aspersions 
whicli  they  could  not  expect  to  have  had  cast  upon  them  from 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen.     Dr.  Chalmers  is 
sure — he  vouches  for  it — that  the  West  India  planters  would  no 
longer  oppose  the  disuse  of  the  whip,  the  rejection  of  negro 
evidence,  the  introduction   of  marriage,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  melioration  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  slaves, — if  they  could  be  convinced 
that  these  most  superfluous  and  Utopian  innovations  would  not 
lessen  the  present  worth  of  their  patrimony  !  I    These  much  in- 
jured, unjustly  stigmatised,  humane,  and  accomplished  friends 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  have  no  objection  to  emancipation  itself, — 
provided  that  it  do  not  affect  the  price  of  sugar,  or  provided 
that  the  abolitionists  will '  take  part  in  the  expenses '  of  such 
unwise  experiments. 

But  Dr.  Chalmers  has  a  plan — and  we  rejoice  to  say,  that 
though  he  prefers  his  own  project  to  the  measures  of  either  Lord 
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Bathurst  or  Mr.  Buxton,  he  is  still  at  heart  a  friend  to  eman- 
cipation. 

*  The  following  suggestion  is  the  more  valuable  that  it  hath  come 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  himself  a  very  extensive  West  India  pro- 
prietor; and  that,  while  it  holds  out  a  complete  remuneration  to  the 
owners  of  slaves,  promises  the  conveyance  or  them  into  a  state  of  free- 
dom with  a  speed  and  a  safety  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine 
abolitionist. 

*  The  scheme  magr  be  expressed  generally  thus : — ^Let  Government 
purchase  from  the  West  India  proprietors,  at  a  fair  valuation,  one  day's 
labour  in  the  week  of  all  the  slaves  iu  their  possession.  This  can  be 
done  by  paying  one-sixth  of  their  whole  price ;  after  which,  each  slave 
hath. at  least  one  day  every  week*  in  which  he  is  a  free  labourer,  and 
might  earn  for  himself.  He  of  course  becomes  the  absolute  owner  of 
what  he  thus  earns ;  and  let  it  be  competent  for  h'lva,  when  it  has  ac- 
cumulated to  a  sufficient  sum,  therewith  to  purchase,  at  a  certain 
regulated  price,  another  free  day  in  the  week.  Having  thus  two  days 
to  himself,  he  is  able  to  accelerate  his  future  purchases  of  freedom ; 
and  thus,  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry  and  care,  might  he»  in  a 
very  few  years,  work  out  his  complete  emancipation*^ 

We  should  be  sorry  to  throw  cold  water  on  any  scheme  of  so 
much  *  theoretical  beauty ;'  but  it  strikes  us,  that,  till  the  repose 
of  the  seventh  day  be  legally  secured  to  the  slaves,  it  would  be 
quite  inexpedient  for  Government  to  purchase  for  them  another 
holiday.  Till  the  slave's  claims  to  the  sabbath  be  recognised, 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  right  to  another  day  thus  conferred 
upon  him  would  be  respected.  Moreover,  we  could  not  forbear 
smiling  at  the  simplicity  with  which  the  Professor  sets  it  down, 
that  the  slave,  in  such  a  case,  *  of  course  becomes  the  absolute 
owner  of  what  he  thus  earns.*  Of  course !  Why,  before 
Dr.  Chalmers's  beautiful  theory  could  have  its  '  experimental 
*  soundness '  established,  the  whole  system  of  colooifd  legisla- 
tion must  be  renovated  or  abolished. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  must  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  our  readers,  a  very  interesting  series  of  tracts  on  Negro 
Slavery,  (published,  we  believe,  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,) 
of  which  Nos.  13, 14  and  16  are  now  before  us.  It  is  not  a 
little  singular,  that  while  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  curate  of  Burton  upon  Trent,  has  recentljr  undertaken 
the  defence  of  West  India  Slavery,  as  consistent  with  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ, — (taking,  apparently,  his  religion  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  says  that  he  takes  his  from  the  bishops,) 
— another  clergyman,  the  curate  of  Port-royal  in  Jamaica,  and 
an  eye-witness  of  the  horrors  he  describes,  has  furnished  one 
more  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  iniquities  and. dangers 
of  the  system.     Mr.  Bickell's  volume,  entitled  **  The  West 
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Itidies  as  they  are/'  has  not  yet  reached  us  ;  but  we  shall  insert 
u  few  specimens  a?. given  in  No.  XIV.  of  the  Tracts  alluded  to. 

*  '*  Slavery/*  he  remarks,  **  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  ever  was  inflicted  on  the  human  race,  and  has  been  considered  as 
the  greatest  curse  by  all  nations,  in  all  ages  of  the  world."  (p*  !•) 
*^  It  was  reserved  for  modern  times,  for  men  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tiansy  and  nations  professing  the  r^igion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  JesuSy 
to  carry  this  heaviest  curse  inflicted  on  the  human  race  to  its  highest 
pitch.*'  (p.  3,) — Of  this  system,  *ome  of  the  harsher  and  more  cruel 
leatures  may  nave  been  done  away.  '*  Still,- however,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  both  in  a  physical  and  a  religious  point  of  view,  before  the 
Negroes  can  be  said  to  approximate  to  even  the  lowest  and  worst 
paid  poor  of  the  British  Islands."  (p.  4.)^"  The  great  body  of  the 
colonists,  with  very  few  exceptions,  look  upon  the  Negroes  as  beings 
every  way  inferior  to  the  Whites ;  and  this  is  one  great  cause  of  their 
ill  treatment  and  being  deprived  of  many  little  privileges  which,  I 
think,  might  with  perfect  safety  be  granted  them."  (p.  8.)  "  They 
look  upon  the  Blacks  (to  bej  as  much  beneath  themselves,  as  the  brutes 
are  beneath  the  Negroes ;  tney  think  them  hardly  capable  of  religious 
impressions,  and  almost  insensible  to  punishment.  This  is  one  great 
reason  of  their  depressed  state  and  frequent  rigorous  treatment.** 
(p.  197.)  **  These  illiberal  opinions,'*  he  adds,  *«  I  can  positively  as- 
sert, are  adopted  and  held  by  a  great  part  of  the  colonists  of  the 
present  day.'* 

•  **  Another  of  the  evils  of  slavery  is,  that  the  slaves  are  so  degra- 
ded and  depressed  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  not  to  be  considered  per- 
sons, but  mere  animals  or  chattels ;  so  that  they  can  be  sold,  not  only 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  masters  or  owners,  to  any  other  per- 
son, at  any  part  of  the  island,  but  can  be  seized  and  sold  for  debt,  by  a 
writ  of  execution,  and  exposed  for  sale  at  a  public  auction  to  the  best 
bidder.     Many  a  bitter  cry  is  heard  when  the  marshal's  deputies 
( dogs  as  they  are  emphatically  called)  are  sent  to  hunt  down  and 
seize  the  victim  or  victims,  and  drive  or  dras  them  away  to  the  work- 
house or  gdol,  till  the  day  of  sale  arrives,  wnich  is  to  deprive  them 
of  their  little  homes,  the  gardens  they  have  cultivated,  the  acquain- 
tances they  have  made,  and  all  the  little  comforts  which  make  even 
slavery,  in  some  measure,  tolerable.    This  hardship  is  much  increased 
when  slaves  are  married  or  have  families,  as  the  woman  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  or  parents  from  their  children ;  for  here  the 
tenderest  ties  of  nature  are  oroken  in  an  instant,  and  the  wife's,  or 
Biother*8,  or  children's  cries  would  not  be  in  the  least  attended  to, 
nor  heeded,^  any  more  than  the  moans  of  so  many  (brute)  animals/* 

*  *<  The  distress  and  terror  among  a  gang  of  Negroes,  when  the 
iQarshal*B  deputy,  with  his  dogs  and  other  assistants,  comes  to  levy 
io  a  lar^e  way,  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who,  happily  for  them- 
selves, nave  never  been  spectators  of  such  scenes,  and  can  scarcely 
be  described  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them.  I  was  once  on  a 
coSee-mountain,  on  which  were  about  seventy  or  eighty  Negroes. 
The  proprietor  was  much  in  debt,  and  was  aware  that  one  or  two  of 
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his  largest  creditors  had  for  some  time  wished  to  make  a  levy  on  his 
slaves  to  pay  themselves  ;  but  by  keeping  his  ^utes  locked,  and  the 
fences  round  the  dwelling-house  and  Negro-houses  in  good  repair,  he 
had  hitherto  baffled  the  Argus-ey^d  deputy  and  liis  deputies.  The 
night  after  I  arrived  on  the  property,  however,  I  was  awaked,  about 
an  hour  before  day-light,  by  a  great  noise,  as  of  arms,  with  cries  of 
women  and  children.  In  a  few  minutes  a  private  servant  came  to  my 
window,  and  informed  me  that  it  was^the  marshal's  deputies  making  a 
levy  on  the  Negroes,  and  that  the  noise  proceeded  from  the  clashing 
of  weapons ;  for  some  of  the  slaves,  he  said,  had  stoutly  resistedl 
I  then  alarmed  my  friend,  and  we  determined  to  go  out  to  see  that 
no  improper  use  was  made  of  the  tremendous  power  given  to  these 
Cerberuses.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  Negro-'iouses,  the  resis- 
tance had  ceased ;  for  the  Negroes  being  divided,  liad  been  over- 
come by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law.  One  poor  fellow,  however,,  was 
being  dragged  along  like  a  thief  by  a  fierce  and  horrid-looking  Irish- 
man, who  had  been  one  of  McGregor's  freebooters,  and  who,  when 
we  came'  near,  grasped  his  victim  more  tightly,  and  brandished  his 
broadsword  over  the  poor  creature  with  the  grin  and  growl  of  a 
demon. 

*  **  Many  of  the  men  escaped  from  the  property  ;   and  some  few 
others,  with  some  women,  secreted  themselves  among  ti)e  coffee-trees, 
Xill  the  party  had  gone  off  with  their  prey.     They  secured,  however, 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  many  of  the  women  and  children,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  between  thirty  and  forty,  who  were  huddled  together 
on  the  outside  of  the  principal  fence,  and  presented  such  a  heart- 
rending scene  as  I  never  witnessed  before,  and  should  be  very  sorry 
ever  to  witness  again.     Some  of  the  children  had  lost!  their  mothei^s, 
and  some  of  the  mothers  had  been  torn  away  from  a  part  of  their 
children  ;  for  some  of  the  little  urchins  also  escaped.     One  woman 
in  particular,  a  housewoman,  bad  six  or  seven  children ;  two  or  three 
of  them  were  seized,  and  the  others  escaped ;  but  the  youngest,''  an 
infant,  had  been  caught,  and  she  wept  aloud  and  very  bitterly  for  it, 
saying,  that  she  must  give  herself  up,  if  the  child  was  not  ^ot  back, 
for  she  could  not  live  separated  from  it.    There  was  many  a  bitter 
cry  aiid  sad  lament  among  the  women  and  children,  for  they  loved . 
their  master,  who  was  kind,  and  had  excellent  provision-grounds  for 
them  ;  but  most  of  Che  men  were  dogged  and  sullen,  and  only  wanted 
arms  to  obtain  their  freedom  from  the  savage  Whites  and  their  asso- 
ciates, who  now  guarded  them.    As  it  was,  two  or  three  of  the  poor . 
fellows  were  wounded ;  and  I  was  assured  by  a  free  Brown  man,  who' 
was  looking  after  the  property  in  the  master's  absence,  that  had  the 
proprietor  been  there,  tnere  would  have  been  sad  work,  and  very 
likely  murder;  for  it  was  an  illegal  levy,  and  the  resistance  would 
have  been  desperate  under  their  master's  eye  and  voice.     They  were 
tied  together,  or  hand-cuffed,  and  driven  off  the  same   momins  to 
Spanish >town  gaol,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles ;  but  as  they  had  Seen 
seized  before  suh>rise,  and  the  fence  had  been  also  broken  tfarougb, 
both  of  which  are  illegal,  the  owner  '  bbtained  their  enlargement, 
shortly  after,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  spot  they  loved. 
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t  might  here  remark,  that  the  labour  is  much  lighter  on  a  cofTee* 
inountain  than  on  a  sugar  estate,  and  that  the  Negroes  are  not  re^ 
quired  to  be  up  so  much  at  night,  to  pick  and  cure  coffect  as  they 
are  to  make  sugar ;  where,  therefore,  they  have  good  provision- 
grounds,  as  they  had  on  this  mountain  I  have  been  speakingof,  they 
are  much  more  comfortable  and  less  harassed  than  on  a  sugar* 

estate."  ' 

•» 

The  foilowiii|2;  will  jitive  to  illustrate  the  feasableness  of  Dr; 
Chahners'8  plan* 

*  *'  All  the  field  slaves  are  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  island,  avety 
other  Saturday  out  of  crop:time,  and  some  extra  days  after  crop,  to 
make  up  the  number  of  twenty-six  days  in  the  year,  when  they  are  Ui 
labour  in  their  grounds  to  raibe  provisions  for  their  subsistence.  Crop- 
time  ^neans  the  time  that  the  mill  is  at  work  for  grinding  canes  td 
make  sugar,  and  this  generallylasts  from  Christmas  to  June  or  July  ; 
so  that  the  slaves  get  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  in  the  year, 
besides  a  few  extra  days  aflter  crop,  in  which  to  work  their  grounds^ 
and  on  many  estates  aud  plantations  they  ^et  no  ^tra  days  at  all  t 
so  that  these  few  days  being  wholly  insufficient,  the  Sundays  are  in- 
truded,on  ;  and  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  is  with  most  a  day  of  labour, 
instead  of  a  day  of  rest. 

<  *'  This  is  certainly  a  hardship,  and  shewp  that  the  object  of  the 
planters  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  labour  possible.'' ' 

*  *•  The  tinae  of  labour  for  the  slaves,  generally,  is  from  sun-rising 
to  sun-setting";  viz.  from  five  o'clock  to  seven,  one  half  the  year, 
and  from  six  to  six,  or  thereabout,  the  other  half*     They  are  gene- 
rally summoned  from  their  slumbers  by  the  cracking  of  the  driver  s 
whip,  about  half  an  hour  before  day-light :  which  whip,'  as  it  is  pretty 
long  and  heavy,  makes  the  valleys  resound  and  the  welkin  ring  with 
its  alarming  sounds,  and  woe  be  to  the  hapless  slave  who  does  not! 
lend  a  willing  ear  and  speedy  footsteps  to  its  repeated  calls."     **  If 
he  be  absent  at  roll-call,  the  judge,  juror,  and  executioner,  all  stand 
by  him  in  the  shape  of  an  inexorable  driver,  and,  without  any  defence 
or  leave  of  appeal,  he  is  subjected  to  the  lash.     Nor  will  a  trifling 
excuse  serve  the  Black  female :"  **  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way  ta 
take  her  place,  her  unequal  share  of  the  task,  by  the  strong^armetf 
and  stout-made  man,  in  the  well  dressed-*up  rank  of  the  gang.  Should 
she  be  too  late,  her  sex  and  slender  form,  or  gentler  nature,  will  not 
avail;  but  as  if  devoid  of  Reeling,  she  is  laid  down  by  force,  and 
punished  with  many  stripes  on  those  parts  which  shall  be  nameless 
for  me,  but  which  in  women,  for  decency's  shke,  ought  never  to  be 
exposed.     Surely  nature  is  outraged  at  such  devilish  indelicacies." 

«  «  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  law  in  Jamaica,  imposing  a  fine  on 
proprietors  or  overseers,  for  compelling  the  Negroes  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  labour  on  the  Sabbath;  but  it  is  notorious  that  this  law  is 
altogether  a  deatl  letter  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  their  grounds,  the 
Negroes  not  only  go  of  their  own  accord  to  work  there,  as  not  having 
sufficient  titne  allowed  them  otherwise,  but,  if  they  are  found  inat<' 
tentive,  it  is  a  custom  to  seid  one  of  the  book-keepers,  on  that  liolv 
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day,  to  see  that  all  the,  slaves  are  at  work,  and  to  watch  them  a  eer- 
tain  time  that  there  may  not  be  a  want  of  food.*' ' 

*  "  The  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  in  ordaining  every  seventh  day 
a  day  of  rest  from  labour,  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  roan,, 
even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  as  most  of  the  human  race  are 
labourers.  That  Omniscient  Eye  which  looks  into  futurity*  and  has 
weighed  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  a  balance,  foresaw  that  when  men 
multiplied  upon  the  earth,  the  powerful  would  oppress  the  weak,  and 
that  the  rich  would  require  perpetual  labour  from  the  poor ;  that  this 
fatigue  of  the  body  would  weigh  down  the  soul,  and  destroy  or  very 
qiuch  diminish  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  he  therefore,  in  his  own 
time,  commanded  the  Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy,  that  man,  who  is  in 
part  an  immortal  creature,  might  reverence  and  worship  his  Creator, 
£earn  the  nature  and  value  of  his  being,  and  with  fear  and  trembling, 
but  in  humble  reliance,  prepare  for  that  never-ending  state  of  eternity 
for  which  he  was  at  first  destined. 

<  **  By  the  Israelites,  under  the  covenant  of  works,  the  seventh 
day  was  very  strictly  kept,  and  the  Sabbath-breaker  was  commanded 
to  be  stoned  to  death,  by  a  statute  of  Levitical  Law.    The  Ten  Com- 
mandments have  l^st  none  of  their  force  under  the  covenant  of  grace, 
or  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  Sabbath  has  been  kept  strictly 
and  religiously,  by  most  Christians,  in  all  ages  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  Yet,  in  the  West-Indian  colonies,  planted  by  Christian  nations, 
and  particularly  in  Jamaica,  the  largest  colony  of  highly-favoured 
and  Christian  Britain,  the  Sabbath  is  worse  kept  than  by  Turks  them- 
selves.   It  is  not  enough  that  most  of  the  slaves  must  work  in  their 
grounds  a  part  of  that  holy  day,  but,  to  add  to  the   abomination,  a 
market  must  be  kqit  also  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  sale  of  provisionsi 
vegetables,  fruit,  &c.     It  is  the   only   market-day  which   the  poor 
Negroes  and  Coloured  Slaves  have ;  and,  instead  of  worshipping  their 
God,  they  are  either  cultivating  their  portions  of  land  to  preserve 
life,  or  trudging  like  mules  with  heavy  loads,  fhre,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
miles  to  a  market,  to  sell  the  little  surplus  of  their  provision-grounds, 
or  to  barter  it  for  a  little  salt  fish  to  season  their  poor  meah ;  or,  what 
is  much  worse,  to  spend,  very  often,  the  value  in  new  destructive  rum. 
which  intoxicates  them,  and  drowns  for  a  short  time  the  reflectioa 
that  they  are  despised  and  burthencd  Slaves. 

<  *^.I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  and  disgust  which  I  felt  on 
going  on  shore,  for  the  first  time,  in  Kingston,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1819;  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  had  to  pass  by  the  Negro 
market,  where  several  thousands  of  human  beings,  of  various  nations 
and  colours,  but  principally  Negroes,  instead  of  worshipping  their 
Maker  on  his  holy  day,  were  busily  employed  in  all  kinds  of  traffic 
in  the  open  streets.  Here  were  Jews  with  .shops  and  standings  as  at 
a  fair,  selling  old  and  new  clothes,  trinkets,  and  small  wares  at  cent. 

ger  cent,  to  adorn  the  Negro  person ;  there  were  low  Frenchmen  and 
paniards,  and  people  of  Colour,  in  petty  shops  and  with  stalls ;  some 
selling  their  bad  rum,  gin,  tobacco,  &c  ;  others,  salt  provisions  and 
small  articles  of  dress  ;  and  many  of  them  bartering  with  the  Slave, 
or  purchasing  his  surplus  provisions  to  retail  again ;  poor  free  people 
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and  servants  also,  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  purchase  vegetables, 
&c.  for  the  following  week.  The  dilFerent  noises  and  barbarous 
tongues  recalled  to  one's  memory  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  but  the- 
drunkenness  of  some,  with  the  imprecations  and  obscenities  of  others, 
put  one  in  mind  rather  of  a  pandemonium,  or  residence  of  devils, 
ourely  the  gates  or  entrances  to  this  city*  instead  of  being  entrances 
which  lead  to  solemn  temples,  or  gates  of  heaven,  as  they  should  be 
in  a  Christian  country  ana  on  a  Christian  Sabbath,  are  much  more 
iike  gates  directing  to  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  that 
leadeth  X6  hell  itself/' ' 

We  must  raake  room  for  one  more  extract. 

« cc  Were  the  colonists  Inclined  of  themselves  to  make  any  material 
and  beneficial  changes  in  their  slave  code,  neither  the  British  govern- 
ment nor  British  people  would  think  of  interfering ;  but  experience 
teaches  us,  that  their  professions,  with  respect  to  their  slaves,  are 
unmeaning  and  empty,  and  that  even  the  fevr  concessions  that  have 
been  wrung  from  them,  are  not  bona  fide  fulfilled.  Witness  their  com- 
pelling them  to  labour  in  their  grounds,  and  permitting  them  to  make 
sugar  on  Sundays.  Witness  their  not  allowing  them  time  to  attend 
the  places  of  worship  (the  pretended  chapels,  which  were  never  built) 
for  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Witness  the  non-redress  of  their 
just  complaints  for  severity  and  cruelty  of  punishment.  Witness 
^eir  throwing  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  individual  emanci- 
pation. Witness  their  preventing  those  of  the  curates  who  wished  to 
attend  on  some  of  the  estates,  to  preach  and  catechise,  from  doing  so, 
and  thereby  shutting  the  doors  of  instruction  on  the  poor  Slaves  alto- 
gether ! 

'  "  It  must  be  plain  to  every  impartial  person,  indeed,  that  the 
colonists  do  not  wish  or  intend  to  lighten  the  hardships  of  their  slaves, 
or  grant  them  any  privileges,  if  it  be  likely  to  lessen  their  income  : 
their  principal  object  is  to  keep  them  in  total  ignorance,  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  riiise  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  produce ;  for  they 
calculate  thus — ^  If  we  do  away  with  the  Sunday  market,  there  must 
be  more  time  given  to  the  slaves,  and  our  crops  will  fall  short :  if  we 
allow  them  to  be  instructed,  it  will  take  a  little  more  time,  and  the 
Negroes  will  also  know  too  much  to  be  content/  They  therefore  do, 
and  will,  oppose  all  interference  by  the  British  Parliament,  because 
they  wish,  and  intend  at  all  hazards,  to  keep  the  slaves  and  their 
descendants  in  perpetual  bondage.  It  will  be  for  the  British  govern- 
ment to  determine,  if  such  a  cruel  and  impolitic  system  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  to  the  shame  and  outrage  of  religion  and  humanity, 
and  to  the  risk  of  so  great  a  loss  to  the  British  crown."  ' 

Mr.    Bickell   rejoices  in  the  appointment  of  West   India 
bishops ;  but  he  is  sure  that  they  will  never  see  what  he  has 
.  seen  :  they  will  never  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  parliament 
about  to  be  elected.  In  the  prospect  of  that  event,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  again  earnestly  recommending  that  every  means 
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should  be  used  of  disseminating  correct  information  on  the 
subject.  These  tracts  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose^,, 
and  are  well  worthy  of  being  circulatea  with  quarterly  and  "• 
monthly  extracts  of  missionary  proceedings.  It  is  not  a  politic 
cal  question,  and  even  the  pulpit,  therefore,  would  not  be 
desecrated  by  adverting  to  the  claims,  of  the  unhappy  victims 
of  Colonial  Slavery*  And  more  especially,  when  men  are  to 
be  found  in  the  garb  of  olergymen,  like  Lord  Torphichen's 
chaplain,  arguing  in  favour  of  Negro  Slavery  as- a  Divine  ap- 
pointment, it  is  time  that  the  public  were  put  on  their  guard 
against  such  teachers  and  such  doctrine. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief,  that  Dr.  Chalmerses  tract  on  Slavery 
will  not  do  much  harm,  nor  will  his  sermon  on  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, we  fear,  do  much  good.  It  is  more  laboured  and  less 
efficient  than  any  theological  production  we  have  ever  seen 
from  his  pen.     He  tells  us  of  the  dying  agonies  of  animalcula, 

*  shrouded  darkly  and  densely  from  observation,*  till  he  makes 
us  shudder  at  a  glass  of  water,  and  feel  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  Brahman  after  h^  had  peeped  through  the  microscope.  He 
affirms,  what  he  certainly  cannot  prove,  that  brute  animals 
are  furnished  with  a  *  sentient  apparatus'  precisely  the  same  as 
in  man.    *  Theirs,^   he  says,    '  is  unmixed    and  unmitigated 

*  pain — the  agonies  of  martyrdom,  without  the  alleviation  of  the 
'  hopes  and  the  sentiments  whereof  they  are  incapable  !  !* — As 
if  bodily  pain  were  the  acme  of  human  suffering !  The  unlaw- 
fulness of  field  sports  and  prize-fightine,  the  Professor  '  reframs 

*  from  elaborating  ;*  but  he  dwells  at  length  on  the  inhumanity 
of  butchers  and  cooks,  occasioned  by  the  demands  and  dis- 
coveries of  a  refined  epicurism.  We  should  have  expected 
from  Dr.  Chalmers  something  better  than  this  on  such  a 
text :  '  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.'  As 
the  concluding  paragraphs  will  bear  a  fortiori  on  the  subject  of 
cruelty  to  human  animals, — those,  we  mean,  who  are  regarded 
and  treated  aB  such, — we  shall  moke  room  for  their  insertion. 

f:  /  It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  w6  have  washed  the  whole  of 
this  sabbath  morn,  on  what  may  be  ranked  among  but  the  lesser  mo- 
r3litie8  of  human  conduct.  But  there  is  one  aspect^  in  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  more  profoundly  and  more  peculiarly  religious  than 
any  one  virtue  which  reciprocates,  ox  is  of  mutual  operation  among 
the  fellows  of  the  same  species.  It  is  a  virtue  which  oversteps,  as  it 
were,  the  limits  of  a  species,  and  which,  in  this  instance,  prompts  a 
descending  movement,  on  our  part,  of  righteousness  and  mercy  to- 
wards those. who  have  an  inferior  place  to  ourselves  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  The  lesson  of  this  day  is  not  the  circulation  of  benevo- 
lence within  the  limits  of  one  species.  It  is  the  transmission  of  it 
fKQin  one  species  to  another.    The  first  is  but  the  charity  of  a  world. . 
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The  second  is  the  chafiiy  of  a  universe.    Had  there  been  no  such 
charity,  no  descending  current  of  love  and  of  liberality  from  snecies 
to  species,  what,  I  ask,  should  have  become  of  ourselves  ?     Wnence 
have  we  learned  this  attitude  of  lofty  unconcern  about  the  creatures 
who  are  beneath  us  t    Not  from  those  ministering  spirits  who  wait 
upon  the  heirs  of  salvation.     Not  from  those  angels  who  circle  the 
throne  of  heaven,  and  make  all  its  arches  ring  with  joyf^il  harmony, 
when  but  one  sinner  of  this  prostrate  world  turns  his  footsteps  to- 
wards them.     Not  from  that  mighty  and  mysterious  visitant,  who  un* 
robed  Him  of  all  his  glories,  and  bowed  down  his  head  unto  the  sacri- 
fice, and  still,  from  the  seat  of  his  now  exalted  mediatorship,  pours 
forth  his  intercessions  and  his  calls  in  belralf  of  the  race  he  died  for. 
Finally,  not  from  the  eternal  Father  of  all,  in  the  pavilion  of  whose 
residence  there  is  the  golden  treasury  of  all  those  bounties  and  beati- 
tudes that  roll  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  from  the  footstool  of 
whose  empyreal  throne  ther^  re^iches  a  golden  chaiiji  of  providence  to 
the  very  humblest  of  his  family.     He  who  hath  given  his  angels 
charge  concerning  us,  means  that  the  tide  of  beneficence  shodld  pass 
from  order  to  order  through  all  the  ranks  6f^ his  magnificent  creation; 
and  we  ask,  is  it  with  man  that  this  goodly  provision  is  to  terminate  ? 
— or  shall  he,  with  all  his  sensations  of  present  blessedness,  and  all 
his  visions  of  future  glory  let  down  upon  him  from  above,  shall  he 
turn  him  selfishly  apd  scornfully  away  from  the  rights  of  thpse  crea- 
tures whom  God  hath  placed  in  dependence  under  him  ?     We  knpw 
that  the  cause  of  poor  and  unfriended  animals  has  many  an  obstacle 
to  contend  with  in  the  difficulties* or  the  delicacies  of  legislation.-  But 
we  shall  ever  deny  that  it  is  a  theme  beneath  the  dignity  of  legislation; 
or  that  the  nobles  and  the  senators  of  our  land  stoop   to  a  cause 
which  is  degrading,  when,  in  the  imitation  of  heaven's  high  clemency, 
they  look  benignly  downward  on  these  humble  and  helpless  sufferers. 
Ere  we  can  admit  this,  we  must  forget  the  whole  economy  of  our 
blessed  gospel.     We  must  forget  the  legislations  and  the  cares  of  the 
upper  sanctuary  in  behalf  of  our  fallen  species.    We  m^ust  forget  that 
the  redemption  of  our  world  is  suspended  on  an  act  of  jurisprudence 
which  angels  desired  to  look  into,  and  for  effectuating  which,  the 
earth  we  tread  upon  was  honoured  by  the  footsteps,  not  of  angel  or 
of  archangel,  but  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.     The  distance  up- 
ward between  us  and  that  mysterious  Being,  who  let  himself  down 
from  heaven's  high  concave  upon  our  lowly  platform,  surpasses  by 
infinity  the  distance  downward  between  us  and  every  thing  that 
breathes.     And  he  bowed  himself  thus  far  for  the  purpose  of  an  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  an  expiation  ;  that  every  Chris- 
tian might  extend  his  compassionate  regards  over  the  whole  of  senti- 
ent and  suffering  nature.    The  high  court  of  Parliament  is  not  de- 
graded by  its  attentions  and  its  cares  in  behalf  of  inferior  creatures, 
.else  the  Sanctuary  of  Heaven  has  been  degraded  by  its  councils  in 
behalf  of  the  world  we  occupy,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
Lord  of  heaven  himself  relinquished  the  highest  seat  of  glory  in  the 
universe,  and  went  forth  to  sojourn  ibr  a  time  on  this  outcast  and 
accursed  territory.'    pp.  37--40. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Mi$tionary*s  Memorial;  or  Verses  on  the  Death  of  John 
Lawson,  late  Missionary  at  Calcutta.  By  Bernard  Barton,  pp.  24w 
Price  Is.    London.  1826. 

•^pHIS,  we  think  one  of  the  happiest  effusions  of  Mr.  Barton's 
-■■  pen,  which  is  certainly  that  of  a  *  ready  writer.*  The  oc- 
casion of  the  verses  has  evidently  interested  and  excited  him, 
and  the  memorial  which  he  has  furnished,  on  the  spur  of  the 
call  made  upon  him,  is  worthy  of  the  theme.  Mr.  Lawson's 
name  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Barton  has ' 
with  equal  delicacy  and  propriety  alluded  to  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions ;  but  it  is  the  Missionary,  rather  than  the  writer  or 
the  man,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  verse.  We  transcribe  the 
opening  stanzas. 

*  When  the  stern  chieftain  of  the  feudal  age 

Forsook  his  castle  for  the  tented  field, 
Rous'd  by  that  Eremitey  whose  holy  rage 

For  Salem's  outraged  sanctides  appealed  ; 
If  death  in  such  a  cause  his  triumph  sealM, 

His  exit  faiPd  not  sympathy  to  claim ; 
His  fellow-warriors  of  the  red-cross  shield 

Challenged  due  honours  for  the  hero's  name. 
While  minstrel  harpers  sang  the  bold  Crusader's  fame. 

*  And  when  sad  tidings  from  the  Holy  Land 

Brought  to  his  native  shores  the  mournful  tale. 
That  the  departed  warrior's  helm  and  brand 

No  more  should  gleam  in  battle,  nor  the  gale 
Bid  his  broad  banner  turn  the  foeman  pale ; 

Think  not  his  memory  in  oblivion  slept  :-— 
Though  they  who  mournM  knew  grief  could  nought  avail. 

His  household  sorrow'd,  and  his  kindred  wept. 
And  many  a  faithful  heart  his  stem  remembrance  kept. 

*  The  mass  was  said,  the  dirge  was  duly  sung. 

Though  distant  far  the  red-cross  warrior's  bier ; 
His  deeds  in  arms  were  told  to  rouse  the  young. 

Like  him  in  battle-field  to  know  not  fear ; 
His  fall  was  marked  by  beaut's  silent  tear. 

His  name  enroU'd  in  legendary  song ; 
And  every  honour  chivalry  held  dei^'. 

Was  given  to  resue  from  the  nameless  throng 
The  CHAMPION  OF  THE  CROSS,  the  valiant,  and  the  strong. 

<  When  He,  the  exil'd  Eagle-Emperor,  died, 

Throneless  and  crownless  in  his  rocky  isle. 
Encircled  by  the  ever-tossing  tide 

Whose  waters  lave  that  melancholy  pile, 
Oh !  who  but  mourn'd  his  destiny  the  white  ? 

Or  when  Greece  wept  o'er  Btroh's  early  tomb. 
How  many  a  youthful  orow  its  wonted  smile 
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Awhile  forbore,  to  share  the  general  gloom. 
To  mourn  the  wayward  Childe's,  the  Bard's  untimely  doom. 

*  There  is  a  deathless  principle  enshrin'd 

In  every  heart,  which  prompts,  howe'er  we  roam. 
The  wish,  with  natural  feelings  intertwin'd. 
Still  to  return,  and  die  in  peace  ut  home  t 
Though  poor  the  fare,  and  humble  be  the  dome 
Which  there  await  us, — to  that  cherished  spot 
Remembrance  turns ; — *mid  ocean's  billowy  foam 
The  exile's  home-born  joys  are  unforgot, 
Such  joys  cfnce  more  to  taste,  he  prays  may  be  his  lot. 

<  And  hence,  when  reading  of  self-exil'd  men 

Who  close  in  distant  lands  tlieir  languid  eyes. 
That  feeling  which  defies  alike  the  pen 

Or  pencil  to  portray  its  mysteries ; 
Which  opes  the  source  of  gentlest  sympathies. 

And  bids  us  of  such  exiles'  lot  enquire 
The  cherish'd  hope  which  made  them  sacrifice 

What  we  ourselves  so  ardently  desire. 
And  risk  in  climes  remote  'mid  strangers  to  expire. 

<  Oh  !  then  a  Howard*s  self-devoting  zeal 

In  its  full  force  is  felt  and  understood ; 
The  spirit  comprehends  its  pure  appeal. 

And  o'er  its  hallow'd  influence  loves  to  brood. 
Until  his  meek  example  prompts  a  mood 

Of  kindred  feeling,  a  resolve  as  high. 
Like  him  to  sacrifice  for  general  good 

Each  individual  and  social  tie. 
For  all  mankind  to  live,  or  for  mankind  to  die* 

*  Nor  less  resistless  the  appeal  awoke 

By  |;)is  example  who.  can  all  resign. 
To  take  upon  himself  a  Saviour's  yoke. 

And  bear  the  cross  once  borne  by  Love  Divine ; 
Who  climbs  the  bark  which  far  o'er  ocean's  brine 

Wafts  him  from  ;Country,  home,  and  friends  belov'd. 
In  polar  latitudes,  o'er  tropic  line  ;— 

His  only  hope,  by  fears,  by  toils  unmov'd. 
Men's  souls  to  win  to  God,  and  be  by  God  approv'd* 

*  Shall  such,  unnotic'd,  mingle  with  the  dust ! 

Forbid  it,  human  nature  !  Gospel  Love ! 
The  Church  their  hallow'd  memories  takes  in  trust; 

Their  honour'd  names  are  register'd  above  ;^- 
Where'er,  its  wings  expanding  like  the  dove. 

The  Holy  Spirit  takes  its  flight  untir'd. 
Where'er  the  name  of  Christ  the  heart  can  move, 

Where'er  the  cross  is  borne,  the  crown  desired. 
Their  labours  shotild  be  own'd,  their  Christian  zeal  admired*' 
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Aft.  X.  The  Philoiophy  of  BeKgion  ;  Off  an  Illustration  of  the 
Moral  Laws  of  the  Universe.  By  Thomas  Dick  12roo.  pp.  6SS. 
Price  98.  Glasgow.  1826. 

TF  the  substance  of  this  volume  had  not,  in  some  degree^ 
-*•  abated  our  critical  irritation,  we  should  feel  very  much  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  its  title.  There  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  prevailing  fashion  of  giving  high-isoutiding  names  to  all  sorts 
of.things,  whether  low  or  lofty,  and  their  application  .is  some- 
times exquisitely  grotesque.  Our  neighbours  give  the  title  of 
'artist'  to  shoe-blacks  and  hair-dressers;  and  it  was  but  the 
other  day  that  our  tailor  assured  us,  that  he  cut  out  an  unmen- 
tionable department  of  our  dress,  by  the '  scientific  method.* 
One  way  in  which  this  whimsical  system  unfolds  itself,  is  by 
parading  the  term  '  philosophy  *  under  all  imaginable  circum- 
stances, and  in  every  variety  of  association.  We  have  the 
Philosophy  of  Painting,  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Cookery ;  and  though  there  is  much  affectation  and 
absurdity  in  all  this,  we  pass  it  by  for  the  sake  of  good  health 
and  good  eating.  But  when  the  perversion  gains  ground,  and 
manifests  a  disposition  to  thrust  itself  into  higher  and  more 
important  places,  it  becomes  necessary  to  try  the  right,  and  to 
bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  intruder. 

We  profess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  *  Philosophy  of  Religion.'  Religion  is  itself  the 
highest  philosophy.  If  the  connexion  between  the  two  be  all 
that  is  meant,  the  terms  ifail  in  conveying  the  intention.  If  it 
be  designed  to  exhibit  the  identity  of  principle  which  pervades 
the  Christian  system  and  the  economy  of  the  universe,  it  must 
undergo  a  considerable  modification  before  it  can  be  accepted 
as  an  adequate  expression  of  that  important  analogy.  It  can- 
not be  taken  as  convertible  with  the  second  and  subordinate 
title  of  the  volume,  since  the  *  Moral  Laws  of  the  Universe* 
refer,  not  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  but  to  the  religion  of 
philosophy,  taking  the  latter  t«rm  in  fts  common  accejptation, 
and  the  former  in  an  accommodated  sense,  llije  eixplanator^ 
title  would,  in  fact,  have  done  better  without  its  principal, 
since  the  work  to  ^hich  it  is  prefixed,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than,  with  some  deductioh  on  the  score  of  wordiness  and  want 
of  compression,  an  .able  awd  intereBtif>g  ' illtistration  of  the 
*  moral  laws  of  die  universe.' 

<  We  have/  says  Mr.  Dick,  Van  abuiwbnce  of  ponderous  subjects 
on  the  subject  of  moral  philosqplijr ;  but  die  difierent  theories  whidi 
have  been  proposed  aiul  discfussedp  and  Jthe  meteplwsieai  mode  in 
which  the  subject  has  generallv  been  treated,  have  seiddni  led  to  an? 
beneficial  practical  resuhs.     To  atteix]|)t.to  4lreat  the  anbjeotof  Bioralf 
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without  a  reference  to  divine  revelation,  as  roost  of  our  c«tebrateJ 
moral  writers  have  done»  seems  to  be  little  short  of  egregious  trifling* 
It  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
unassisted  faculties  of  man  can  go  m  acquirmg  a  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  and  the  rules  of  moral  action ;  for  the  prominent  prin* 
ciples  of  Christian  morality  are  so  interwoven  into  the  opinions,  inter- 
courses, and  practices  of  modern  civilized  society^  and  so  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  has  been  educated  In  a  Christian  land, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  the  idea  of  them  from  the  mind,  when 
it  attempts  to  trace  the  duty  of  man  solely  on  the  principles  of  reason** 
When  the  true  principles  of  morality  are  once  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  revelation,  reason  can  demonstrate  their  utility  and 
their  conformity  to  the  character  of  God,  to  the  order  of  the  universe,' 
and  to  the  relations  which  subsist  among  intelligent  agents.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  determine  whether  they  could  ever 
have  been  discovered  by  the  investigations  and  efforts  of  the  unas- 
sisted powers  of  the  human  mind. '  The  only  persons  who  could  fairly 
try  such  an  experiment  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  civi- 
lized nations,  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  the  light  of  revelation  was. 
not  imparted.  And  what  was  the  result  of  all  their  researches  on 
this  most  important  of  all  subjects  ?  What  were  the  practical  effects' 
of  all  the  fine-spun  theories  and  subtle  speculations  which,  originated 
in  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  under  the  tuition  of  Plato  apd 
Socrat^,  of  Aristotle  and  Zeno?  The  result  is  recorded  iii  ihei 
annals  of  history,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Tbiey  became 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  hearts  were  darkeneck 
'*  They  were  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornications,  wickedness, 
covetousness,  maliciousness,  envy,  murder,  deceit^  malignity ;  they 
were  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  inventors  of  evil 
things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  natural  affection,  implacable, 
and  unmerciful.''  Their  general  conduct  was  characterised  by  pride, 
lasciviousness,  and  revenge ;  they  indulged  in  the  commission  of  un- 
natural crimes ;  they  were  actuated  by  restless  ambition,  ahd  tbey 
gloried  in  covering  the  earth  with  devastation  and  carnage/ 

These  observations,  at  once  spirited  and  just,  coataiiia  gene- 
ral intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  they- belongs 
and  which,  independeptly  of  its  formal  division,  wl^ich  seems 
to  us  rather  confused,  consists  mainly  of  an  investigation  of 
the  two  '  fundamental  principles  of  Morality' — *  Love  to  God 
'the  Creator,  and.  Love  to  fellow  intelligences ;' followed  by 
illustrations  of  the  Moral  Law,  and  of  '  the  rational  grounds 
'  on  which  its  precepts  are  founded.*  The  fourth  and  last 
chapter  contains  '  a  cursory  survey  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
'  world.*  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  arrangement,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  technical  accuracy,  affords  oppor- 
tunity lor  much  interesting  and  important  discussion.  Mr, 
Dick  has  engaged  in  a  course  of  extensive  reading  with  refer- 
ence to  his  subject,  and  has  levied  contributions  m  all  direc- 
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tions  with  discrimination  and  effect.  He  has,,  indeed,  spared 
no  pains  to  make  his  work  both  valuable  and  popular,  and  as. 
^  far  as  our  recommendation  may  serve  him,  we  give  it  cordially. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  be  employs  natural 
phenomena  in  aid  of  his  reasoning,  we  shall  cite  the  foUowing^ 
paragraph. 

<  Not  only  the  elements  which  immediately  surround  us,  but  even 
celestial  bodies  which  are  just  now  invisible  to  our  sight,  and  removed 
to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  might  be  employed  as 
ministers  of  vengeance.  There  are,  at  least,  a  hundred  comets  con- 
nected with  the  solar  system,  which  are  moving  in  all  directions,  and 
crossing  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  the  other  planets.  Were  the  or- 
bit of  one  of  these  bodies,  in  its  approach  to  the  sun,  to  be  bent  in  a 
direction  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  most  alarming  phenomena  would 
be  exhibited  in  the  heavens.  A  ruddy  globe,  larger  in  appearance 
than  the  moon,  would  first  announce  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth ; — every  day  this  terrific  object  would  increase  in  size,  till  it  ap- 
peared to  fill  the  celestial  hemisphere  with  its  tremendous  disk ; — the 
light  of  the  srfh  would  be  eclipsed— the  stars  would  disappear — ^tbe 
ocean  would  be  thrown  into  violent  agitation,  and  toss  its  biUows  to 
the  clouds— the  earth  would  ''  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard'' — and 
vniv^rsal  alarm  and  confusion  would  cieize  upon  all  the  tribes  of  the 
livins  world.     At  length,  this  trenoendous  orb  would  approach  with 

accelerated  velocity,  and,  striking  the  earth ..would  shiver  the 

g^obe  into  fragments,  and  for  ever  exterminate  the  race  of  man.' 

'  The  historical  and  scientific  illustrations  which  are  profusely 
scattered  throughout  the  voluriad,  add  much  to  its  interest.  A 
peat  portrait  of  Lord  Bacon  is  prefixed. 


Arti  XL    1 .  William  Tell,  a  Drama,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Frederick  Schiller.  Small  8vo«  pp.  189*  Price  68.  London.  1825. 

%    Molechf  or  the  /Approach  of  the  Deluge  :  a  sacred  Drama.  £y 
the  Rev.  William  Bassett,  MA,      8vo«    pp.  161.    London.  IS26* 

3.  Babingion.  A  Tragedy.    By  T.  Doubleday.    8vo.  pp,  140.  Edin- 
burgh. 1825. 

nrHE  secret  of  tragic  composition  seems  in  danger  of  being 
-*  lost.  Our  old  writers  possessed  it  entire,  and  used  it  to 
admiratipn.  Their  plots,  though  sometimes  wild  and  incoherent, 
were  so  framed  as  to  produce  situations  of  the  most  thrilling 
interest.  Their  language,  with  the  strength  and  simplicity  of 
common  usage  for  its  warp,  was  woven  with  the  richest  dyes  of 

?oesy,  and  made  the  dress  and  ornament  of  intense  feeling, 
/hen  we  take  up  their  productions,  we  seem  to  have  passed 
into  a  region  of  thought  and  intellect  o^  an  order,  altogether 
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more  elevated  than  that  which  now  prevails ;  and  we  deeply 
lament  the  grossness  which  so  far  deteriorates  their  high 
finalities,  as  to  exclude  a  large  portion  of  our  wealthiest 
literature  from  the  staple  of  safe  and  recommendable  reading. 
Still  they  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  studied  by  all  who  are 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  finest  characteristics  of  English  style, 
or  the  complete  range  of  English  genius ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished,  that  such  a  selection  were  made  as  should  enable  us  to 
enjoy  the  charm,  uncontaminated  by  the  pollution.  Charles 
Lamb's  Specimens  make  a  delightful  volume,  but  they  do  not 
exactly  meet  our  notions ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
different  principle  of  selection  would  have  proved  at  once  more 
effective  and  more  popular. 

Admirers  as  we  are  of  the  old  English  school,  it  almost  fol- 
lows that  we  should  have  a  thorough  dislike  to  that  which  is  its 
complete  opposite,  French  tragedy,  with  all  its  varieties  and 
derivatives.  It  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  thoroughly  defective  in 
the  genuine  sources  of  dramatic  interest.  Character  is  upon 
stilts,  and  exhibits  none  of  those  bolder  lines  and  deep  discri- 
minations which  mark  our  own  choice  spirits.  There  is  more 
intense  feeling  in  one  scene  of  Ford's,  than  all  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief pathos  of  the  French  theatre  can  furnish  forth.  Their 
grand  Corneille  wvls  a  buskined  rhetorician  and  his  heroes  and 
heroines  try  conclusions  as  glibly  and  as  snappishly  as  advo« 
cates  at  bar.  Racine  was  a  first-rate  versifier,  and  an  excel- 
lent scenist.  Voltaire  did  best  when  he  stole  inspiration  at 
second-hand  from  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Doubleday  has  evidently  gone  to  our  ancient  drama  for 
his  models,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  catching  somewhat 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  manner  of  the  olden  time.  His 
subject  is  well  chosen.  Conspiracy  has  always  been  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  dramatist ;  and  the  wild  schemes  and  romantic 
aims  of  Babington,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  give  opportunity 
for  powerful  interest,  strong  shadowing,  and  various  character* 
He  has  chiefly  failed,  we  think,  in  distinctness  and  development. 
We  can  hardly  tell  what  the  plot  is  about ;  and  the  meeting  of 
conspirators,  which  should  have  been  the  key  of  motive,  the 
centre  of  detail,  and  the  mainspring  of  action,  is  indefinite 
and  ineffective.  The  characters  of  Gifford,  Ballard,  and  Babing- 
ton are  sketched  with  spirit,  but  they  are  only  sketched ;  they 
require,  especially  the  latter,  to  be  feirly  brought  out.  There 
was  a  fair  opportunity,  in  the  person  and  circumstances  of  the 
hero,  for  the  exhibition  of  passionate  love,  despairing  of  its 
object,  yet,  venturing  life  and  honour  in  its  cause;  but  of  this 
there  is  little  or  nothing.  The  Jesuit,  with  his  mysterious 
agencies,  might  have  been  made  more  of.     But  Agnes  makes 
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up  for  all.  Her  gentle  nature,  her  devoted,  though  un^^uited 
affection,  her  resolute  attendance  on  Babington  throughout  the 
bloody  horrors  of  his  execution,  the  last  scene  vrith  Ballard, 
when  she  preserves  her  honour  by  plunging  a  dagger  in  the 
breast  of  that  traitor*  all  are  excellently  conceived  and  power- 
fully wrought  up.  We  shall  give,  by  way  of  specimen,  part 
of  Babington's  speech  to  the  conspirators. 

*  Wherefore  we  meet  is  known  unto  you  all ; 
A  general  wrong  needs  no  interpreter. 
Have  we  not  seen  the  ruin  that  nath  roll'd 
O'er  our  dear  country ;  pestilent  heresy 
Flame  like  a  brand  cast  in  the  autumn  corn. 
Till  all  the  goodly  harvest  is  burnt  up; 
Holy  Religion  turn'd  to  Robbery  ! 
Her  sacred  shrines  unroof  d,  and  made  the  haunts 
Of  th'  unclean  fox  and  owl ;  penance- worn  Age 
Chased  forth  to  die  beside  some  by-path  ditch  ; 
And  stainless  Innocence  turn'd  loose  to  shiver, 

And  starve  i'  th'  causeway. 

Beauty  oppressed,  because  she  is  not  false ; 

Goodness  proscribed,  because  it  will  not  diange  ? 

And  who  nave  done  these  things  ?    Not  savage  Goths^ 

Who  conquer  only  that  themselves  are  strong. 

Who  know  not  light,  because  themselves  are  dark ; 

But  the  wolf  Lucre,  vestured  like  the  lamb ; 

And  bat  like  Sophistry,  whose  filmed  eyes 

Find  day  in  twilight,  and  whose  leathern  wings 

Flit  ever  round  the  ruins  that  it  loves ; 

Amphibious,  miscreate  ;  loathsome  alike 

To  those  who  crawl,  as  well  as  those  who  soar. 

Is  this  not  so  I     If  then,  or  blood  will  quench 

This  fiery  pestilence,  or  fire  bum  oat 

The  hideous  reptiles  that  infest  our  fields. 

Why  should  we  pause  or  start  I     If  that  your  veins 

Have  ta^en  a  feverous,  or  an  aguish  taint, 

Do  ye  not  lance  them  ?    If  a  rabid  tooth 

Hath  torn  ye,  sear  ye  not  the  wound  ?  My  friends. 

Which  of  us  here  shall  not  do  for  his  country. 

What  for  himself  he  doth  V 

Mr.  Doubleday  should  subject  both  his  thoughts  and  his 
words  to  severe  revision.  There  are  several  instances  of  awk- 
ward phrase,  involved  meaning,  and  missed  metaphor. 

Respecting  *  Molech,'  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  venture 
beyond  faint  praise.  The  intention  is  excellent,  but  it  halts 
in  the  execution.  Our  readers  may  form  their  own  judgement 
fVom  the  following  lines. 
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*  Aa  1.  Scene  I.    The  House  of  AveL 
*  AvEL  and  Steward. 
*  Avel.  Thus  is  another  son  of  God  removed 
From  the  accursed  sin-polluted  earth : 
And  nowr,  except  the  old  Methuselah, 
With  righteous  Noah  and  his  three  sons  and  wife. 
And  me  and  mine,  the  sacred  line  of  Seth 
.  Is  quite  extinct  by  death  ;  or,  which  is  worse, 
Drawn  by  tlie  torrent  of  iniquity. 
Is  lost  in  the  posterity  of  Cain 
And  th'  other  sons  of  Adam>  who  with  him 
Forsook  Jehovah's  altar  and  his  fear. 
I  said  extinct !  Not  so.     The  dying  •aint 
Has  left  three  daughters  to  my  anxious  care. 
How  few  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God, 
Compared  with  the  increasing  myriads 
Of  sinful  man's  corrupted  progeny  ! 
The  heart  is  troubled  and  the  faith  perplexed 
In  contemplation  of  this  state  of  thmss! 
Sin  stalks  abroad,  o'erieaping  former  Dounds  \ 
Devising  crimes  till  these  last  days  unknown. 
The  wicked  prosper;  plenteous  harvests  Idess 
Their  most  unhallowed  labours ;  raiiis  descend 
Amidst  their  curses  on  the  thirsty  fields ; 
And  sunshine  ripens^  though  no  sacrifice 
Ascends  with  its  sweet  savour  to  the  skies. 
The^  murder  God's  own  image,  and  they  make 
No  mquisition ;  though  the  secret  voice 
Of  blood  poured  out  cries  unto  him  for  help. 
They  violate,  oppress,  and  yet  they  build. 
And  plant,  and  multiply.     The  holy  law 
Of  marriage^  ^ive.n  in  Eden^  they  cori^upt 
To  vilest  purposes : .  their  lewd  ^liearts  invent 
Ofiences  most  uilnatural,  at  which 
Cain  would  have  trembled.    Yet  no  lightnings  strjfjbce ; 
No  earthquakes  ishake  their  cities  ^  they  incnpa^e 
And  prosper  in  pi:oporti6n  to  their  sin  : 
While  we,  the  sons  of  God,  born  of  a  race 
Of  faithful  and  of  righteous  men,  are  worn 
To  a  poor  scattered  remnant;  and  but  now 
I  bed  almost  despaired.    It  seemed  to  me 
That  God  had  ceased  to  punish,  ceased  to  save ; 
That  the  vile  sons  of  men  were  left  to  rule 
With  the  corrupting  serpent  .dominaiit ; 
While  we,  ihe  <sons  of  God,  .were  lell  to  diey 
And  perish  juaassisted /&om  the  eaolh.*    pp.  1— S« 

Of  Schiller's  singular  tragedy,  the  '  yfilXi^va  Tc}!,*  we  .{aunt 
write  either  a  great  deal^  or  very  litUfi.  The  first  part  oif  lAe 
alternativ:e  is  inQt  e^^Uy  suited  %o  our  JeLsure,  .or  <to  the  nature 
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of  the  present  article.  It  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
something  like  a  review  of  the  whole  German  drama,  and 
especially  of  the  works  of  Schiller.  On  this  we  could  not 
venture  without  reference  to  the  originals,  and  these  are  not 
within  our  present  reach.  We  can  only  say,  tliat  it  combines 
nearly  all  kinds  of  composition,  historical,  political,  dramatic, 
lyrical,  romantic,  and  descriptive.  The  scenery  is  described 
with  a  minuteness  which  shews  how  much  the  Author  de- 
pended upon  it  for  his  effect.  Simplicity  and  artifice  are 
strangely  mingled  in  its  composition.  The  gossip  of  the  vil- 
lagers, the  introduction  of  a  bridal  procession,  the  ram  des 
vaches,  the  tinkling  of  the  cow-bell,  all  have  more  or  less  to  do 
with  the  progress  or  the  interest  of  the  drama.  The  list  of 
dram.jpers.  is  amazingly  long  and  minute ;  and  the  names  which 
it  exhibits,  are  some  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Manners,  history,  scenery,  every  thing  seems  mi- 
nutely accurate ;  and  in  these  respects,  we  have  been  strongly 
reminded  by  th^  present  work  of  Ooethe's  Goetz  von  Berlicb- 
ingen.  Yet,  with  all  this,  and  much  of  it  executed  with  con- 
summate talent,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  dramatic  character  is 
adequately  sustained.  There  is  too  much  minuteness  of  mar^ 
ginal  direction,  not  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  dialo^e  is 

freatly  indebted  to  its  adjuncts ;  and  we  should  much  hke  to 
ave  it  in  hand  without  those  intrusive  circumstantials.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  management,  we  shall  transcribe 
what  may  be  called  the  Induction  to  the  grand  scene  where 
the  men  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  meet  in  the  memo- 
rable field  of  Rutli,  to  arrange  their  insurrection. 

<  Scene  2.  A  meadow,  surrounded  ^h  rocks  and  tooods.  Upon 
the  rocks  are  ladders  and  steps,  hy  xxihick  the  peasants,  as  they  arrive, 
are  seen  descending.  In  tfie  back  ground  appears  the  lake,  over  which, 
at  times,  is  observed  a  rainbow,  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  moon. 
The  view  is  closed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  behind  them  still  higher 
ones,  covered  with  snow.  The  lake  and  the  white  glaciers  are  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight, 

*  Enter  Melchtal,  Baumgarten,   Winkelried,  Meier  von  Sarnen» 
Burkhardt  am  Buhel,  Arnold  von  Sewa,   Klaus  von  der  Flue,  and 
four  others,  all  armed. 

*  Melchtal,  (still  behind  the  Scenes.)     The  mountain-pass  opens- 
follow  me,  quick  J 
I  know  the  litUe  cross  which  crowns  that  rock : 
We've  reached  the  goal— we  are  at  Rutli. 

<  Winkelried*  Hark! 

<  Sewa.  It  is  quite  empty. 

<  Meier.  None  arrived !    We  are 

The  first  upon  the  ground — we  Unterwaldners. 
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*  Melchtal.      How  goes  the  night  ? 

*  Baumgarten,  The  watch  has  Just  cried  two 

Upon  the  Selisberg.    fA  sound  of  bells  in  the  distance.) 

*  Meier,  Be  still  and  listen ! 

*  Am  Buhel.    The  matin-bell  of  the  lone  forest-chapel 

Sounds  sweetly  over  from  the  shore  of  Schwitz* 

*  Von  der  Flue.  The  air  is  clear,  and  bears  the  sound  so  far. 

'  Melchtal.      Go  some,  and  gather  wood,  that  we  may  have 

A  cheerful  fire,  when  our  companions  come. 

^  Ttw  peasants  go  outm) 

'  Sexva.  It  is  a  lovely  night !     The  tranquil  lake 

Lies  like  a  polished  mirror.  ' 

*  Am  BuheL  They  will  have 

An  easy  passage  over. 

*  Winkelried^  (pointing  to  the  lake.)   Ah !   see  there ! 

See  you  nought  yonder  ? 
'  Meier.  Yes,  indeed !  *Tis  strange ! 

A  rainbow  in  the  middle  of  the  night ! 

*  Melchtal,       'Tis  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  moon. 
'  Fon  der  Flue,  It  is  a  wondrous  sign,  and  seldom  known; 

Many  have  lived  who  ne'er  have  seen  the  like* 
<  Sevoa.  Look  !  now  'tis  doubled  !     There's  a  paler  one. 

*  Baumgarten.  What  boat  is  that,  which  glides  so  smoothly  yondet  ? 

*  Melchtal,      It  is  the  bark  of  Stauffacher  \  the  brave  man 

Makes  not  his  comrades  wait. 

(Goes  imth  Baumgarten  to  the  shore,) 

*  Meier.  The  t&n  of  Uri 

Are  slowest  to  arrive. 

*  Am  BuheL  A  tedious  circuit 

Are  they  compelled  to  travel  through  the  mountains. 
To  elude  their  Bailiff's  vigilant  suspicion, 

(Txoo  peasants  light  ajire,) 

*  Melchtah  (on  the  shore.)    Who  goes  there  ?  Give  the  word  ! 

«  Stauffacher,  (from  belotv,)  Friends  of  the  land ! 

(j^U  advance  to  meet  the  neto  comers.) 
*  From  the  boat-ascend  Stauffacher,  Reding,  Hans  auf  der  Mauer, 
Jorg  im  Hofe,  Conrad  Hunn,  Ulrich  the  smith,  Jost  von  Weiler,  and 
three  other  peasants,  aU  armed* 

All  this  forms  a  natural  and  pleasing  interlude  that  both 
relieves  and  aids  the  main  action  ;  but  we  have  our  doubts,  whe- 
ther it  could  be  properly  introduced  in  any  other  than  a  drama 
half  historical,  half  romantic.  Every  one  of  the  more  interesting 
portions  of  the  drama, — the  scene  in  the  market-place  where 
Tell  strikes  the  apple, — the  death  of  Gesler,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind, — is  opened  by  some  by-play  of  this  sort. 

The  translation  appears  to  be  correctly  executed,  but  it  i& 
deficient  in  spirit. 
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Art  XII.  The  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  iUustrated  .•  with  a  View- 
.    to  explain  its  Nature,  to  point  out  its  practical  Influence,  and  to 
establish  its  Obligation.      By  William  Orrae,,     12mo.    pp.  302:- 
Price  5s.    LondoB.  1826- 

A   WORK  of  this  description  was  certainly  a  desideratum'. 
•**^  *  It. is  somewhat  extraordinary/  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  '  that 

*  while,  for  many  years,  the  press  has  teemed  with  publica-^ 
'  tions  of  all  sizes  and  of  all  degrees  of  merit  on  the  subject  of 
'  Baptism,  scarcely  any  thing  beyond  an  occasional  sermon  or 

•  pamphlet  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.*^ 
This  remark  is  correct,  so  far  as  regards  Protestant  Dissenting 
writers  ;  but  the  explanation  is  supplied  by  what  Mr.  Orme 
himself  adds  r  '  it  h&s  been  less  the  subject  of  controversy' 
among  us.  .Whether  it  be  '  better  understood,* we  dare  not  give 
an  opinion  ;  but  we  must  venture  to  think,  that  if  it  be  not,  the 
pulpit  is  a  Httle  to  blame.  Still,  there  are  points  to  which  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  advert  in  an  ordinary  cliscourse ;  there 
are  critical  a^d  historical  inquiries  connected  with  the  subject, 
which  cannot  be  gone  into  by  the  preacher^  and  respecting 
which  it  become^s  every  Chri^tiotn  to  obtain  ^ipe.  general  inforr 
mation.  And  the  recent  publication  of  Mr«  Gkirney  oq  the- 
peculiarities  of  Quakerism  might  seem  to  present,  an  additional 
reason  for  a  work  whjch  should^  in  a  concise  and  popular  form, 
exhibit  the  nature  and  the  obligation  of  the  ordinance,  with 
regard  to  which,  the  quoker  practice  has,  we  feup,  been  exten- 
sively gaining  ground,  although  the  tenets  of  Friends  may  not 
be  pleaded  in  defence  of  ii(s  non-observance.  In  other  words,, 
numbers  in  our  Dissentini^  congregations,  without  diflfiering  in 
practice  from  those  who  reject  this  sacrament,  are  only  less^ 
consistent. 

The  Contents  of  this  volume  are  arranged  under  the  ibllow- 
ing  heads,  to  each  of  which  a  chapter  is  devoted :  Obser- 
vations on  the  Passover.  Institution  and  first  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Names  descriptive  .of  the  OnHoance* 
The  Ordinance  considered  as  an  act  of  religious  worship.  The 
Ordinance  considered  as  symbolical  and  commemorative.  The 
Fellowship  enjoyed  in  the  Ordihance.  The  Ordinance  con- 
sidered as  the  Testimony  of  the  Church  to  the  World.  The 
perpetual  and  universal  Obligation  of  the  Ordinance.  The 
Sabbatical  Observance  of  the  Ordinance.  Difficulties  and 
Mistakes  which  occasion  the  Neglect  of  the  Ordinance. 
Changes  undergone  by  the  Ordinance.  Each  of  these  points 
is  handled  by  Mr.  Orme  in  a  very  calm,  luminous,  and  satis- 
factory manner.  The  information  which  he  has  collected  shews 
extensive  reading,  while  there  is  no  parade  of  learned  autho- 
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Yiti'eB.  The  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  mature  thought  and 
|3atient  research,  aud  deserves  to  rank  very  high  among  modern 
theological  publications. 

We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  fifth  chapter,  in 
which  Mr.  Oriiie  treats  of  the  ordinance  considered  as  an  act 
of  religiDus  worship.     The  Author  describes  it  as,  specifically, 

*  a  soiemn  act  of  worship  in  reference  to  Christ  himself,  and  a 

*  peculiar   method  of  presenting  ourselves   before  the  Father 

*  tnrough  him.'  In  support  of  the  first  of  these  views,  he  re- 
marks : 

*  It  is  at  the  Lord's  table  we  sit ;  it  is  the  Lord^s  bodi/  which  is 
broken  ;  it  is  the  cup  of  the  Lord  which  we  drink,  and  the  death  of 
the  Lord  we  shew  forth.  According  to  the  Apostle's  argument  in 
1  Cor.  X.  14 — 21.,  those  who  ate  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  were 
partakers  with  the  altar,  or  in  the  worship  oifered  at  the  altar ;  and 
those  who  partook  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  were  held  guilty  of 
idolatry :  to  sit  at  the  table  of  a  demon,  and  to  drink  of  bis  cup, 
was  doing  him  religious  homage.  So,  sitting  at  Christ's  table,  and 
partaking  of  his  provision,  must  be  the  most  solemn  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  divinity.  There  seems  no  force  in  the  Apostle's  reason* 
ingy  if  this  is  not  admitted.' 

But  while,  in  the  observance  of  this  sacred  rite,  tlie  Christiau 
worships  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  Mr.  Orme  contends,  that  he 
also  *  presents  as  a  memorial  before  God,  the  great  sacrifice  for 

*  sin,  which  is  the  sole  ground  of  his  acceptance  and  hope.' 

*  Without  at  present  interfering  with  the  institution  as  designed  to 
keep  us  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  or  meaning  to  insinuate  that  this 
is  not  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  *<  Do  this  in  remem« 
brance  of  me ;"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  the  learned 
Joseph  Mede,  <^  This  commemoration  is  to  be  made  to  God  the 
Father,  and  is  hot  a  bare  remembering  or  putting  ourselves  in  mind 
only,  (as  is  commonly  supposed,)  but  a  putting  of  God  in  mind* 
By  this  sacred  rite  of  bread  and  wine,  we  represent  and  inculcate  his 
blessed  passion  to  his  Father;  we  put  him  in  mind  thereof,  by  setting' 
the  monuments  thereof  before  him  ;  we  testify  our  own  mmdfulneslt 
of  it  unto  his  sacred  majesty ;  that  so  he  would  for  his  sake,  ac<fc 
cording  to  the  tenour  of  his  covenant  in  him,  be  favourable  and  pro* 
pitious  to  us  miserable  sinners.' 

This  language,  Mr.  Orme  is  aware^  is  likely  to  staitle  many 
of  his  readers,  on  account  of  its  seeming  to  favour  the  senti- 
ment for  which  Mede  in  fact  contends ;  viz.  *  that  the  eucharist 

*  is  a  proper  sacrifice.*  A  memorial,  however,  is  not  neces^r 
sarily  of  a  piacular  nature.  The  ordinance  is  admitted  to  be 
commemorative  of  a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  the  sign  and  *  monu- 

*  meat'  of  that  One  Divine  offering  that  we  therein  present  as 
a  memorial  before  God.    The  dread  of  symbolizing  with  the 
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idolatrous  tenets  of  the  Homish  Church,  may  have  led  us  to 
overlook  in  some  measure  the  view  of  the  ordinance  which 
the  Papists  have  darkened  and  perverted.  Their  error  lies  in 
materializing  all  that  is  spiritual  in  worship  ;  in  taking  away 
from  the  believer  that  character  of  priesthood  which  attaches 
in  common  to  all  regenerated  persons,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
they  present  their  own  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  and  offer  spiri- 
tual offerings  to  God, — by  virtue,  too,  of  which  they  ^re  par- 
takers at  this  altar, — and  in  translating  this  figurative  language 
into  the  literal  and  palpable  offering  of  a  material  substance 
by  the  hands  of  a  Levitical  order,  of  which  the  Church  of  Christ, 
at  least  the  New  Testament,  knows  nothing. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  this  view  of  the  ordinance 
corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Passover,  with  which  it  is  of- 
ten compared.  That  institution  was  not  of  a  piacular  nature, 
although  it  is  terfned  a  sacrifice.  *  No  priest/  as  Mr.  Orrae 
remarks,  *  interposed  his  offices  in  the  paschal  service ;  no 
'  blood  was  presented  before  God,  and  no  part  of  the  Lamb  was 

*  burned  upon   the  altar.'      But,  *  as  the  animal  was  slain  by 

*  Divine  appointment,  and  eaten  before  the  Lord,'  it  partook  of 
a  sacrificial  service,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  in  it 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  atonement.  It  was  commemorative, 
not  propitiatory.  It  was  a  eucharist;  and  thus  the  Apostle 
follows  up  the  allusion  contained  in  those  words,  **  Even  Christ 
our  passover  was  slain  for  us,"  by  adding,  "  Let  us  keep  the 
feast." — If  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  propitiation  was  origi- 
nally attachea  to  the  Passover,  it  must  have  been  confined  to 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  first  observed,  when  it  was  the 
appointed  means  of  averting  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel : 
in  this,  its  end  as  an  atonement  (if  as  such  it  can  be  considered) 
terminated.  And  from  that  time,  its  celebration  of  necessity 
became  the  mere  memorial  of  a  deliverance,  and  of  the  sacrifice 
which  averted  it.  Thus,  the  Christian  passoyer  is  a  feast  com- 
memorative of  a  greater  deliverance,  and  of  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice.     Speaking  of  it  in  this  light,  Mr.  Orme  remarks  : 

*  The  Apostle,  m  the  following  verses  (I  Cor.  x.  18,  &c.),  goes  on 
to  illustrate  the  fellowship  of  believers  with  God  and  one  another  by 
the  sacrifices  under  the  law;  part  of  which,  in  certain  circumstances, 
was  presented  to  God  on  the  altar  and  consumed  by  him,  and  part  was 
eaten  by  the  priests  and  the  people.  The  same  was  true  of  idolatrous 
sacrifices  ;  a  portion  belonged  to  the  idol,  and  a  portion  was  eaten  by 
the  priests  and  the  people,  all  parties  having  thus  fellowship  together. 

'  The  bread  and  wine  are  not  offered  to  God  on  the  altar ;  they 
merely  represent  the  sacrifice  which  has  keen  offered^  and  in  which  Goii 
has  testified  his  good  pleasure.  Our  eating  and  drinking  the  memorials 
of  this  sacrifice,  indicate  and  express  our  participation  with  Gqd  io 
the  high  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  him  in  the  glorious  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer.   That  work  has  brought  the  highe&t  glory  to  the  Father, 
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who  18  therefore  represented  as  smelling  a  sweet  savour  of  rest  in  it* 
reposing  upon  it  as  the  chief  of  all  his  undertakings,  ahd  the  brightest 
display  of  the  moral  perfections  of  his  nature.  We  participate  in 
these  yiews  and  feelings,  when  we  enter  into  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  supper.  We  rejoice  in  that  which  satisfies  the 
mind  of  God,  and  on  which  he  dwells  with  ineffable  delight*  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  food  and  life  of  our  souls,  that  which  con- 
stitutes our  chief  blessedness  here,  and  which  we  believe  will  be  our 
delight  through  eternity.* 

*  It  is  very  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  that  the  partakers 
have  fellowship  with  one  another,  as  well  as  in  a  common  benefit.  All 
eat  of  one  bread,  and  drink  of  one  cup,  and  surround  the  same  board, 
to  shew  that  they  are  friends,  connected  in  heart,  sentiment,  interest, 
and  pursuit.  Eating  and  drinking  is  among  all  nations  an  emblem  of 
friendship.  In  the  East,  this  kind  of  fellowship  is  held  exceedingly 
sacred.  It  is  the  pledge  of  friendship,  as  well  as  its  expression.  Hence, 
enmity  and  treachery  to  those  with  whom  we  may  have  enjoyed  it,  are 
regarded  as  most  hateful.  This  partly  occasioned  the  poigoapt  grief 
of  the  Redeemer :  <<  He  that  ate  bread  with  me,  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me.''  * 

Towards  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  subject  of  which  is 
*  the  fellowship  enjoyed  in  the  ordinance,'  Mr.  Orme  adverts, 
too  slightly  we  think,  to  a  subject  of  some  delicacy,  by  way 
of  inference  from  these  views  of  the  institution. 

*  It  seems  very  evident,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  an  act  be- 
tween an  administrator  and  a  receiver ;  it  is  a  social  ordinance,  a 
religious  feast,  in  which  all  are  partakers  of  common  blessings,  and 
for  which  they  in  common  give  thanks  to  God.  No  instance  exists 
in  Scripture  of  its  being  administered  privately  to  an  individual ; 
indeed,  the  very  phrase  is  foreign  from  the  phraseology  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  never  attended  to  at  first,  except  by  a  church  or 
public  body  of  Christians  assembled  for  religious  purposes.  Hie  ex- 
ercises of  a  feast  are  not  compatible  with  the  dying  chamber  or  the 
last  struggles  of  expiring  nature*  That  it  may  have  comforted  many 
a  Christian  in  such  circumstances,  we  doubt  not;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  practice  to  deceive,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  If  it 
has  constituted  a  viaticum  to  some,  it  has  been  the  last  opiate  to  many, 
from  the  effects  of  which  they  have  never  awoke  in  this  world.  When 
we  depart  from  the  Scriptures,  there  may  be  a  ^'  shew  of  wisdom'' 
in  what  we  do ;  but,  in  the  things  of  God,  human  wisdom  will  be 
found  no  better  than  folly.  There  must  be  great  difference  between 
the  feelings  of  a  Christian,  receiving,  as  an  individual,  from  the  hands 
of  an  administrator,  the  emblems  of  the  Saviour's  love ;  and  feeling 
himself  as  part  of  the  family  of  God,  surrounding  the  common  table, 
and  sharing  with  his  brethren  and  sisters  the  provision  of  his  Father's 
house.  There  may  be  fellowship  with  God  in  the  one  case,  but  there 
is  certainly  little  of  communion  with  men.' 

From  the  general  sentiment  which  is  here  expressed,  we  do 
not  dissent ;  but  Mr.  Orme  must,  we  think,  be  aware,  on  re. 
flection,  that  he  has  in  some  degree  blinked  the  question,  hb^^ 
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fisir  the  private  administration  of  the  ordinance,  or  its  adminis- 
Vration  m  private  houses,  is  justifiable  or  expedient.  It  is  by 
9K)  BoeaDB  necessary  that,  in  such  cases,  its  character  as  a  social 
cMrdinance  should  be  lost  sight  of.  Even  the  Church  of  Eng- 
famd  practice  requires  that  some  person  besides  the  adminis- 
mttor  and  the  receiver  be  present,  but  it  adopts  the  maxim  (we 
think  of  TertulUan),  ubi  tree,  ecclesia.  *  That  the  exercises  of  a 
'  feast  are  not  compatible  with  the  dying  chamber/  is  a  position 
that  cannot  be  subscribed  to  when  the  nature  of  the  feast  is 
broperly  considered.  What  was  the  upper  room  in  which  the 
teast  was  first  instituted,  but  the  dying  chamber  of  our  Lord  ? 
\^ith  intense  desire  he  desired  to  eat  that  passover  before  he 
suffered ;  and  when  he  delivered  to  them  the  cup,  it  was  ac- 
QOOApanied  with  the  declaration,  that  he  would  not  diink  thence- 
forth of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  till  the  daiy  when  he  should  drink 
it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  liow  what  is  there  unna- 
tural in  the  Christian's  desiring  to  celebrate  the  Christian  pass- 
over, even  in  his  dying  chamber,  under  the  probability  that  his 
next  act  of  fellowship  will  be  with  *  the  saints  above  ?*  What  is 
there  incongruous  in  his  *  presenting  as  a  memorial  before  God 
*  the  great  sacrifice  of  sin,'  as  exhibited  in  this  ordinance, — that 
sacrifice  *  which  is  the  sole  ground  of  his  acceptance  and  hope,' 
— even  in  *  the  last  struggles  of  expiring  nature  ?'  Why  may  not 
the  receiver,  even  in  this  private  or  dk>mestic  act,  feel  himself 
part  of  tHe  family  of  God  ? 

;  Sq  valid  argument  can  be  founded  on  the  abuse  of  the  ordi* 
nance  which*  consists  in  its  being  administered  to  improper 
persons^  ineinnuch  as  its  public  celebration  is  not  less  open, 
m  such  cases,  to  the  same  objection.  Thousands  attach  to 
what  is  cailled  'taking  the  sacrament'  at  church,  the  idea  of  a 
meritorious  and  propitiatory  service.  If,  in  the  dying  chamber, 
it  has  proved  a  fatal  opiate,  (which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  is  often  the  case^)  this  must  have  arisen,  not  from  the  cir- 
cuBftstajEK^e  of  its  being  privs^tely  administered,  but  from  its 
beiikg  indiscriminately  adminafitered,  if  not  upfaitiifuUy  pros- 
ikuttd.  The  tendency  of  such  a  practice  is  obvioud ;  but  Mr. 
Orme  has  not  shewn,  that  any"  d>eparture  firom  the  Scriptoreo,  or 
fttiy  p<^mTciou8  eSect,  ia  invotred  in  the  private  cdiebration  of 
ttn  ordinance, — adapted,  as  he  admits,  to  comfort  many  a 
Cfitisti'an  when  debarred  from  attendance  in  th^  house  of  Gfod. 
At  the  same  time»  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Orme  in  his  views 
6f  the  Sabbatical  observance  of  the  ordinance^  and  admit  that 
Its  ordinarjf  administration  properly  connefcts  it  with  social 
worship. 

The  thanks  of  the  religious  public  are  due  to  Mr.  Orme  for 
this  volume,  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  attentive  pe- 
rusal  of  our  readers. 
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We  had  intended  to  abstain  from  all  further  reference  to 
'  the  Apocrypha  Controversy ;'  but  seven  or  eight  pamphlets 
have  since  appeared^  of  which  some  brief  notice  shall  be  taken 
in  our  next. 
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Abrnham,  hi^  deliverance  from  ttr,  or  the 
fire  of  the  Chaldees,  a  Jewish  tale,  27  ]| 
.2. 

Africa,  central  and  northern,  travels  in,^ 
by  Major  Den  bam  and  Captain  Clap- 
perton ,  404,  et  teq. ;  cause  oftfie  power^ 
Jul  influence  (^  the  British  consul  over 

^the   Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  404,  5;    tbe 
English    government    determines    to 
make  an  attempt  to  enter  Bornoa,  &c. 
from  Tripoli,  405 ;  Major  Dehhdm's 
interesting  inlerviervt  toilh  a  young  fe- 
male, sister  of  a  native  merchant,  near 
Mourzoiikf  406,  8;  the  route  of  tbe 
party  lay  through  the  desert  between 
Fezzan  and  Bornou,  408 ;  they  pass 
various    Oases^    i6. ;    description    of 
them,  ib, ;  the  great  lake  Tchad,  t6. ; 
the  party  are  met  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Bornou,  409;  description  of 
the  meeting,  troops,  d(c.,  ib, ;  armour  of 
the  Sheikhas  negroes,  410  f  introduction 
to  the  Sheikh,  410,  ^1 ;  surprise  of  the 
people  on  hearing  the  Major's  musical 
boXy  and  conduct  of  the  Sheikh,  411;  his- 
tory of  the  Sheikh,  and  of  his  rise  to 
power,  411,  12 ;  the  visit  of  audience, 
412 ;  Major  Denham  accompanies  the 
Sheikh  on  a   predatory   attack,  ib,; 
character  and  behaviour  of  the  Negro 
general,  Barca  Gana,  ib»  ;  the  Major's 
religion    excites   the    suspicion    of  the 
Sheikh's  charm- writer  or  chaplain,  413; 
interview  with  the  Sultan  of  Mandora, 
414;  unsuccessful  result  of  the  pre- 
datory expedition,  414,  15  ;  Major  O. 
is  made  prisoner,  iJ), ;  escapes  mth  great 
difficulty,  416;  death  of  the  Bashaw's 
general,  ih, ;  Major  D.*s  life  presery€4 
by  tbe  charm-writer,  417 ;  ir  kindly 
treated  by  a  deposed  sultan,  ib,  ;  result 
of  an  expedition  against  the  Munga 
nation,  418  ;  disgrace  of  Barca  Gana^ 
ib, ;  i nteresting  account  of  his  restora- 
tion to  the  Sheikh's  favour,  418,  19; 
death  of  Dr.  Oudney  and  of  Mr.  Toule, 
ib^;   Captain   Clapperton   arrives  at 
Kaha,  in  Haussa,  419;  its  bad  situa- 
tion, ib, ;  arrival  at  Sackatoo,  420 ; 


his  first  audience  with  Sultan  Bella,  ib,  ; 
he  exhibits  his  astronomical  apparatus  to 
the  Sultan,  ib, ;  is  visited  by  Ateeko, 
a  disgraced  brother  of  the  Sultan, 
ib.  ;  and  by  the  public  executioner,  422 ; 
singular  anecdote  respecting  this  person- 
age, ib.;  Captain  C.  returns  to  Tri- 
poli, 423. 
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of  his  life,  &c.  386,  et  seq. 

Animals,  Dr.  Chalmers  on  cruelty  to, 
549,  et  seq. 

Ascetic,  an  Indian,  of  the  temple  of  Karli, 
•description  of,  59'  ^ 

Attack,  predatory,  by  the  Bornouese 
and  Arabs  on  the  Felatah  villages  in 
central  Africa,  interesting  account  of 
it,  ^\4i,etseq, 

BabingtoR,  a  tragedy,  564,  et  seq. 

Bail  lie's,  Marianne,  Lisbon,  in  the  years 
1821,  22,  and  23,  91,  et  seq.;  <  Adam 
alive  again'  iu  Portugal,  91 ;  the  au- 
thor's description  of  the  horrors,  of 
Lisbon,  92,  3 ; .  verses  on  the  charms  of 
her  native  country,  93,  4. 

Barbadoes,  outrageous  conduct  of  the  gentle- 
men,  8^c,  of  Bridgetown  in  that  island, 
and  demolition  of  the  Methodist  chapel, 
106,  7. 

Barbadoes,  the  most  ancient  colony  of 
the  British  empire,  283. 

Barbauld's,  Mrs.  Legacies  for  young 
ladies,  10,etseq,;  letter  from  Grimalkin 
to  Selima,  80,  et  seq. ;  extract  from  her 
Utters  on  female  studies,  82 ;  Me  death' 
bed,  82,  3 ;  letter  of  a  young  king,  an 
allegory  of  the  new  year,  83. 

Barca  Gana,  principal  Negro  general  of 
the  Sheikh  of  Bornou,  his  remarkable 
history,  409,  et  seq. 

Barton's^  Bernard,  devotional  verses,  &c. 

236,  et  seq,  ;  design  of  the  present  voork, 

237,  8;  Jacobus  dream,  239;  Daniel's 
vision  qf  Hit  hewn  tree,  240 ;  character 
and  execution  of  the  woik,'24l,2; 
the  office  of  poetry  is  not  to  teach, 

b 


I.  SCO,  1, 

Siiiutt'i  Molecb,  a  »cnd  dnina,  iM, 

.     tl  irj,)  txiraci,  567. 

SfinnL  aecouiU  ofUu  &/i  and  airitiHgi  </. 

'Bible .focictr,  condoct  of,  3je,  tt  ttf,; 

_  rtioluHe'i  qf  Ihr  pamt  eonrnUtt  in  n- 
'JeroKt  Id  ixcbidiog  the  apiicn/pia,  SjSj 
tbt  molution  declared  M  be  '  unsitit- 
,  foctory'  by  tbe  Edinburgh  cummittee, 
U.  i  intolerant  rpirit  ditplayrd  in  the 
ncond  lUtemeot    of   tbe  Edinburgh 
comniittee,  it.f  charges  of  Dr.  Tboni' 
<on  *t(iiast  tbe  parent  taciety,  353  { 
opioioD  of  Mr.  Haldane,  ii,  ;  real  ob- 
ject of  the  pamphletg  written  by  theie 
two    gentlemen,  ib. ;    grounda  apoo 
which  the  Edinburgh  conuniltee  pro- 
noQDCe  the  retolation  of  the  parent 
■    committee  ■  uniatiifactory.'Sii;  Ua 
1^  the  mrmttfi  </  tin  Oeciai  amvf/Jcf, 
i£.)   cQoduct    parsued    by  the  com- 
mittee, 351) ;  Dr.  ThoiDian't  opinion 
-^  of  tbeir  coflducti  with  remarta  on  it, 
3^,    6;    hii   cbargei    againit    the 
caaimittee  conxideied,  358,  el  w;.f 
the  tnw  character,  olQeot,  and  prin- 
'''  ciple  of  the  British  and  Foreign  biUe 
'  fodetj,  361  i  dtdmatiut  tf  Atjoatlf, 
■  in  itford  lo  ill  now,  t^initt  firii  ad- 
'  'ntflitnMitf,  S61  i  ol^Ktion  tf  lUr.  HaL 
,du(,^S;  Temuki  on  bis  olgectlpo, 
'  '^.  el  tf-j  diiingenuoos  statcmenu  of 
' ,  'Hr.  Hatdane.  364,  tl  Mf . ;  tbe  cbown 
ftUadi  of  the  bible  society^  on  the 
ioDtiDCDt,  stated  to  be  AriaoK  Sod< 
''"niaus,  FieetbiokerB,  &c,  SG&.'Ti  tbe 
"subject  of  co-ogierallng  nith  iapioper 
.'^penowin  the  dibtiibutionuf  tbe  bu>te 
'' considered,  367,  ('  trj,j  obeemtions 
&i   Or.  Tliomsan'splan  of  co-opera. 
~')ionj  371,  2i  the  laws  of  tbe  DiHith 
'''''Jl)id  foreign  bible  Booicty  shewa  not  lo 
'VfiaVC  bi^n  fratned  vith  tbe  eipreai  in- 
""B&iiiin  of  excluding  the   apocrypba 
'"  frttn  eiery   copy   ilistribuleij  by  it, 
''S'ttj '  ^'"■'E*'"o°o^   conduct  of  Dr. 
t'  'TKomsbli  and  Mr.  Gorham,  316  ;  .the 
cb(rf|e,9f  lhe,:&]inburgh  refomei^iif 
|"'Cli^  iJit  of  circulating  the  apocrypha 
'^'C«Wdered,  31*1,  n  tej.i  remarkion 
'the  alleged  danger  Of  circulating  it, 
Ml-  concluding  reniMlu,3B^iOoff 
"t» jBK'Corliamj  repelling  Ms  r^esh 
'-canmai'ei'-'km'inst  lh«  EctecGc  ,it- 


Biography,  leligious,  of  the  prMeut  day, 

Tctnarhs  on  il,  3S9. 
B1aquiere>i  Oreeli  rerolD&o,  193,t(>>f. 

to  Greece,  193,  ilttf. 
BloliiAe9d>,  Dr.  cbaTg*  to  the  cleixy 

of  the  dioceie  of  Chester,  373,  il  Mf . 
Boaiov.   iU  alualiaa,  cUmaU,    ISC  51  i 

>  Jl/odnu,  52. 
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^uaiatftom  ifam,  ieiulei  U 
ing  Ueni,  I G3. 

Banmu,  S^aili  qf,  mUilof  a 
Au  (rcopt,  409,  10. 

Bridgea'i  reccdlectioos  of  foreign  trarel, 
on  life,  literature,  and  ielf-knowledge, 
339,  el  Kg. ;  sni)rii;ion  respectiag  the 
geDniaeneii  of  the  work,  339 ;  tie  «■• 
Ibn'i  uxaioU  nf  Ui  enrly  l^e,  3*0  ;  eal 
trmujiuneet  of  a  retirwd  anJ  dtftclm 
edntalian,  camtined  miUi  a  nottH  limi£ij  ' 
qfiti^aBliM,it.i  ladvf  laoil'oaglm 
effntcfisni,  341 ;  lit  aUior  mnit  Ike 
tonlintnl,  343  ;  a  midna  an  Hr  ant- 
litMiil  untried  lo  bt  pr^feraiU  Ib  an  in 
Englami,  it. ;  At  ailhar  writa  potbj, 
343i  itaiia haaldn md gOKaleff,ih. ; 
giwi  an  amtit  delnuiif  ini  itU,  ml  tnd 
itmginarji,  i5.  el  itq, 

BurdeHi  pialmi  and  bymna  for  psUie 
worship,  selected  from  Dr.  WaUikic- 
47U,elw.;  abu  «/*  lt>  owior  M  «W 
niittl  qfa  mm  edtOkm  i^ifiKU,  K'- 
471, 2i  llstoftkeaatbwc&MDvlvM 
conpoaitians  tbe  f 


>t  473) 


'.•electiaii  of  bymm,  ItA.  iph> 
poDiic  use,  47it,  d  ae^.j  (eaei^l  re> 
tnarks  on  the  snlyect,  i5, 

Burman,  Ur*.  Judson'a  aceonot  of  tbe 
AnMricau  baptist  inlssiau  to,  4B!^(iff. 

Butcher's  chroDotogy  of  tbe  kingii.ar 
England,  70,  rt  Mf. 

Butler*!  geogn^y  ol  tke  ghib^  he 
4GS,  el  uq,  1  notice  of  soae  '«n9an  IB 
thework,470.  ,      .',, 


>,  tbe,  Talbot's  five  years'. leii- 
ueiKD  io,  344,  rt  Iff. ,'  glance  at  Ike 
■tale  of  tbe  Britieli  L-oloiiiea  io  A^is 
and  Africa,  E44,5i  considerationi  re- 
spfCtlng  Canada  and  Botany  Bay,  n 
'  entitled  lo  pfi:rt'rence  in  the  cUuice  of 
a  place  for  cmii^ralion,  346  ;  lerroii 
of  M  mmquilo  and  the  black  ,|?j,  9il ; 
evil  Cflnitquencc  of  the  exorbitant  fee( 
attending  ibe  government  fraut  of 
lauds  in  the  Canadai,  ^S,.9i  m 
syateni  of  goremment  defective,  350  i 
lanAia  tif  Geutlef,  in  Canadt,  351,  V 
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€srHti^<ni*t  Dbrtmoor;    a  diMcri^HTe 
poem,  431  et  seq,  ;  notice  of  the  Sfhis- 
•  tratioiig,  noteiB,  ficc.  appended  to  the 
If  oHc,  431 ;  exlractsy  43«  et  seq. 

Caves  of  Elora,  probable  origin  of,  66. 

Chafiners  on  craelty  to  animals,  549,  et 
teq,  i&ntfu  ckarity  ofu  imiverse,  558,  9. 

*■"  '  *gfe»thoqght8on  the  abolition 
of  colonial  stareiy,  549  et  teqt ;  t)r« 
'  C.  laments  that  tlie  abolitionists  and 
the  planters  have  hitherto  stood  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  one  another, 
549 ;  remarks  on  his  observations,  ib. 
tt  teq, ;  be  offers  something  like  an 
apology  for  the  former  abettors  of  the 
Slave-trade,  55 1 ;  teheme  proposed  by 
Dri  €.,  55^ ;  eiHrtkts  from  some  recent 
tracts  on  the  evils  of  the  slave'trade,  553 
etseq, 

Chattiberlatn,  Mr.  J.  late  missionary^  to 
India,  Yeates's  memoirs  of,  504  el  seq. 

Chapel,  Methodist,  in   Barbadoes,  au- 
'thentic  report  of  the  debate  in   the 
hoose  of  Commons  relative  tti  the 
demolition  of,  97  et  seq. 

Charge,  Dr.  Blomfield's,  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  273  et  ieq»  ; 

'  '  hf)f  lordship  avows  his  deternamation  to 
enforce  the  discipline  of  the  ehutch, 
'2*f3, 4 ;  pronounces  that  the  establhhmBnt 
ikiisttihkfifthe  clergy  fail  in  ual,  iSfc* 
875  ;  a^bises  them  in  regard  to  (Har 
^aiie'  of  delivery,  276, 7 ;   asserts  that 

''■  thif  inain  end  df  ati  government  is  the 
'  ^ftfpport  ofMtMt  rules,  S77  :  remarks 

. '  b]^n  this  assertion  j  277,  i  ;  (iZjrftn- 
'  giHshes  between  aconformity  to  the  rubtiet 
and  an  observance  if  the  canons,  276 ; 
observations  on  the  mbrics  and  the 
'  Nations,  27B,  9 ;  dther  subjects  of  the 
charge,  279;  he  cautions  against  en^ 
daggering  the  particular  church  to  xehick 
tpe  belong,  280. 

Chinese  and  Hindoos  originally  the  sattie 
people,  67, 

Christianity,  Gurney's  essays  on  the 
evidences,  doctrines,  and  practical 
operation  of,  289  et  seq, 

C1apperton*s  traTels  and  discoveries  in 
North  and  Central  Africa,  in  the  years 
1822  23-24,  ^0\  el  seq. 

Colonies,  British  West  India,  the  slavery 
of,  delineated,  97  et  teq, 

"—y — : — slave,  of  Great  Britain,  97 
etseq. 

Comforts,  cottage,  by  Esther  Hewlett, 
IS^etSi'q, 

Cpfifession,  auricular,  its  demoralizing  in- 

■■  fluence,  185. 

CooperS  Crisis,  513  et  seq,  ;  afte  of  fhe 


pTfSMerii  work^  ShO;  U  ati  !inpVb^e« 
ment  on  the  schemes  of  some  priof 
writers,  ib,  ;  his  stattemedt  t)i&t  tb« 
present  crisis  is  an  interval  pfece^flfg 
a  time  of  unprecedented  tir(wf(i  Cdn.- 
sidered,  i^\  ;  NapoleoA  the^^'t^tilt 
who  shall  do  according  tt>  hkwIlU' 
522  et  seq. ;  remlirks  on  tiie  «uthoV'i 
hypothesis  in  reference  to  theliira^t  of 
chronological  order  and  of  the  cpti^ 
secoUte  connexion  of  events,  524 ; 
predkHtms  ofeHents  by  Daniel,  mth  Afr. 
C^s  illustration  qfthetrfulj/Sment,  $^  et 
seq,;   objections  to  his  explanation, 

526,  7  j  his  appHeation  of  the  prophecy 
to  the  character  of^the  king  exammed^ 

527,  8;  attempt  to  shew  thiit  the 
kings  in  Daniel's  prophecy  arci  indi** 
vidual  kings,  528 ;  the  iBCitbor*^  tlTus-* 
tration  unsatisfactory,  ib,^  remarks 
on  the  second  part,  coRcernihg  the 
time  of  trouble,  and  the  probable  des- 
tiny of  England  during  that  tlme^ 
529,30. 

Crisis,  the,  by  tbeBer.  E.  Cooper,  ill8« 
etseq, 

t^rtmodr,  a  descriptive  peefn*,t)y'  ]jir«T^ 
Carrington,  431,  W/e<7. 

David's  grammatical  parallel  of  ttie  an- 
cient and  mddem  Greek  tangnages^ 
translated  by  John  Mitchell,  ^OfHseq^ 

Davison's  discourses  on  prophecy,  2$  et 

;  U9»  >,<'^  of  the prophed^t  as  taken  by 

"the  ditthar  in  the  present  tHorf,  ^16; 

-  his ie^rat'object,  26  i  theptofiiHe  %ri^ 
tings  given  in  a  lim^  <if  great  corrtiflion 
and  moral  darkness,  28  ;  tlkey' hoti  an 
inlermetSate  place  between  the  'Mosaic 
late  and  thie  gospel,  ^9,^0;  reiiiarks  on 
the  Author's  exposition  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  30  et  teq, ;  the  subjects  of  tirop^iecy 
varied^  33 ;  on  the  reooncileablenes^  of 
the  contingency  of  hnmaii  actions  with 
the  Divine  foreknowledge,  3^  |  '  ex^ 
tract  from  Lord  Bacon  on  the  sources 
of  heresy,  35 ;  the  atitjior's  ren^cks 
on  foreknowledge  and  predestination 
considered,  35,  6  ;  his  three  condUyme 
as  criteria  of  inspiration,  35  ;  their'«p- 
plication  to  the  Scripture  propheqiesy 
t5. 

Denham^s  and  Clapperton's  travels  and 
discoveries  in  Northern  and  C/^ijtral 
Africa,  in  the  years  tS2i,  23|.24^|o4 
et  seq,  _ 

Despatch,  Loh)  Bathurst's,  to  ^\^'W^esi 
India  colonies^  its 'reception,  &C..  at 
*th^  rarfious  fsfaind^*,  105  ei sea.  ;^    .; 

Dewar's  elements  of  ifibfoT  priifosbphy 
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and  Christian  ethics,  508,  etseq.^;  rea( 
value    of  Dr.  Paley's    priocipies  of 

-  moral  philosophy,  508 ;  object  and 
character  of  the  present  work,  ib.; 
Paley's  definition  of  moral  philosophy, 
ib. ;  Mr.  Groves's  definition,  509; 
plan  adopted  in  the  present  work,  ib.  ; 
remarks  of  the  author  on  the  power  of 
God,  510  ;  power  considered  as  a  pas-  • 
sion,.5\\f  et  seq.;  definition  of  the 
will,  513  ;  on  the  grounds  of  moral  ob- 
lii^ation,  5ii 'y  strictures  on  Dr.  Paley's 
system,  ib.  ;  the  aulhor*s  views  on  this 
subject,  5\i,\5;  Hooker  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  Cod,  516;  Archbishop  King 
on  the  basis  of  virtue,  ib.  ;  three  fatal 
Objections  to  bis  scheme  of  morality, 
ib. ;  the  eternal  foundations  of  right 
and  wrong,  laid  in  the  Divine  charac- 
ter, 517  i  source  of  Dr.  Paley's  erro- 
neous views,  t6. 

Dick's  philosophy  of  religion,  56^1,  et 
seq.  *  the  design  of  the  work  an  illus- 
tration of  the  moral  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse,  562  ;  extract,,  ib,  et  seq. ;  on 
comets,  as  ministers  of  Dioine  vengeance, 
564. 

Dpbiado.'s,  Don  Leucadioy  Letters  from 
Spain,  177,  et  seq. 

Domestic  preacher,  the,  &c.  477,  8. 

Doubleday's  Babington,  a  tragcKly,  564 
et  seq.  ;  extract,  566. 

£dgeworth*s,  Maria,  Harry  and  Lucy 
concluded,  Rosamond,  and  Frank,  70 
et  seq.  ;  the  author's  works  lo  be  con- 
sidered as  relating  chiefly  to  physical 
education,  rather  than  to  sentimental, 
72  ;  Harry^s  attempt  at  bridge-building, 
73,  et  seq.  ;  he  becomes  sensible  of  the 
real  cause  of  its  failure,  76  ;  Harry  and 
Lucy^s  first  vierv  of  the  sea,  77,  et  seq. 

Edinburgh  Bible  society,  second  state- 
pient  of  the  committee  of,  relative  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  &c. 
352  et  seq, 

Ellis's  narrative  of  a  tour  through  Ha- 
.  \mii.  or  Owhyhee,  456,  et  seq,  ;  re- 
markable facts  in  the  history  of  this 
island,  456 ;  the  island  volcanic,  ib. ; 
the  interior  of  the  island  an  irregular 
valley,  457;^Mouna  Roa,  its  great 
height,  i6.;  visit  of  the  missionaries  to 
Kirauea,  the  oiily  active  volcano  in  the 
island,  458  ;  superstition  of  the  natives , 
ib,  }  sublime  and  appalUng  appearance  of 
the  great  crater,  459 ;  its  lengtJi,  depth, 
^c.  2^.  ,*  native  legends  respecting  the 
volcano,  461,  2;.  legendary  history  of 
,  Kahavafif  46^2,  3;  disposition  of  the 


natives  to  receive  religions  infortna- 
tion,  463,  4 ;  their  system  of  idolatry 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  nature,  464; 
offered  human  sacrifices,  ib,  •  their  wars 
sanguinary,  t6. ;    they  practised  inr 
fanticide,  ib. ;  remarkable  institution 
of  the  Puhonua,  ib, ;  description  of  the 
Hare  o  Keave,  465,  6 ;  eonjfHct  between 
the  forces  qfRihnriho  and  the  abettors  of 
the  ancient  idolatry ;  and  defeat  of  the 
latter^  466,  7. 
Elora,  Seely's  wonders  of,  49  el  seq.  ; 
the    atithor*s  reasons  for  publishing  the 
present  work,  49 ;  Bombay,  its  situation, 
climate,  ^c.  51  ;    superior   lo  Madras, 
52;  Mrs.  Graham's   and  Mr.  Hqw- 
ison's  descriptions  of  Bombay,  ib.  ; 
the  author's  account  of  the  dancing  girls, 
53  :  counter-statement  of  Mr,  Howison, 
53,  4 ;  reply  to  Mr.  Boioen*s  calumnies 
against  tlte  missionaries  in  India,  55,  6 ; 
remarks  on  some  incorrect  statements 
of  the  author,  respecting  the  mission- 
aries,  &c.  56,   et  seq,  ;    chain  of  the 
Ghauts,  thetr  breadth,  height,  S^e.  58 ; 
the  Mahraitas  a  curse  lo  the  land,  59  ; 
account  of  an  ascetic  of  the  temple  of 
Karli,  ib, ;  the  author  almost  wishes 
himself  a  Brahmao  ;  his  description  of 
the  great  temple  of  Eiora,  60 ;  the  ex- 
cavation consists  of  sixteen  caves,  61 ; 
account  of  the   various  caves,  ib.  et 
seq,  ;  description  of  the  grand  central 
excavation  of  Kailasa,  62;    account 
of  the  cave  of  the  '  Ashes  of  Ravana,' 
ib,;  remarks  on  the  early  intercourse, 
commerce,    &c.  between    India  and 
Egypt,  &c.  63,  el  seq,  ;  state  of  In- 
dia in   the  time  of  Alexander,  65  ; 
probable  origin  of  the  caves  of  Elora, 
66;  Chinese  and  Hindoos  originally 
the  same  people,  67 ;  the  tomt>s  of  the 
Theban  kings  the  model  of  the  caves 
of  Elora,  67 ;  the  utter  wortblessness 
of  the  modern  Brahmans,  63. 
Emerson's  and  Count  Pecchio's  picture 

of  Greece  in  1825, 193  et  seg. 
Emigrants,    Morgan's    note   book    and 

guide  for  them,  244,  et  seq, 
England  enslaved  by  her  own  slave  colo- 
nies;   by  James  Sleplien,    Esq.    97 
et  seq. 
Epigram,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  309. 
Essay,  introductory,  to  Doddridge's  rise 
and  progress ;  by  John  Forster,  162 
el  seq, 
Evans's  explanation  of  geographical  and 
bydrographical  terms,  ^c.  546;  r^, 
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explanation  qf^  Sfc»  546,  7  ;  biifriameSf 
547,  8. 

Fables,  select,  of  ^Ssop  in  Terse,  or  old 

frieods  id  a  new  dress,  ]90«/  seq. 
Finlayson's  mission  to  Siam  and  Ho6, 

ip  the  years  1821,  1822,  482  et  seq, 
Forster's    introductory    essay  to  Dod> 
dridge'g  rise  and  profrress,  &c.  162  el 
*eq.;  on  the  variout  modes  of  deriving 
instruction  from  books,  besides  that  oj 
reading  them,  163  $  on  deferring  religion 
to  a  future  period,  164,  5  ;  tendency  of 
an  attachmeiU  to  worldly  possessions  and 
pursuits,  to  interfere  with  the  adequate 
discharge  qf  duty  to  the  Author  tif  the 
creation,  165,  6. 
Fooqu^'s  magic  ring,  229  et  seq, 
—— Peter  Schieniibl,  229etteq, 
Fraser*s  travels  and  adventures  in  the 
Persian  provinces,  on  the  «outh  bank 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  530, 5  ;  et  seq. 
Friends,  olc^,  in  a  new  dress,  190,^/  seq^  ; 
the  peacock* s  complaint,  190,  1 ;  the  Fox 
and  the  Lion,  191* 
Fry's  short  history    of  the  church   of 
Christ,   &c.  37,  et  seq.  ;  the  primary 
object  of  ecclesiastical  history,  37,  8 ; 
the  ri^  and  progress  of  the  papal  ty- 
ranny ,«aa  important  part  of  ecclesias- 
tical hi  •tory,  38,  9  ;  the  author's  mode 
of  treating  the  apostolic  age,  39  ;  his 
mis>statement  that  Timothy    was  a 
Qentile,  39,   40  ;     his  observations 
concerning  the  episcopal  office  con- 
sidered, 40,  1  ;  account  of  ihe  life  &tc, 
of  Bernard,  41  e/  seq. ;  conduct  of  2ueen 
Mary  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign, 
41,  2j    remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Queen   Elizabeth,  44, 5  ;    on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  liturgy,  46,  7  ;  merits  of 
the  present  work,  48. 

Geography,  ancient,     Bond's    concise 
view  of,^  546. 

•  ■        ■        sketch  of,    by  a 

lady,  546. 

German  popular  stories,  229  el  seq. 

Ghauts,  chain  of,  their  breadth,  height, 
&c.  58. 

Gorham,  Mr.   note  in  reply  to    him, 
3S3,  4. 

Globe,  Butler's  geography  of  the,  469  et 
seq. 

Gordon's,  Dr.  sermons,  253  et  seq. ; 
subjects  of  these  discourses,  253,4; 
tendency  of  moral  evil  to  perpetuate  itself, 
254,  5 ;  on  the  reflections  of  an  awa- 
kened mind,  from  the  consideration  of 
having  contributed  to  corrupt  others,  256 


et  seq.  f  on  the  practical  tendency  of  tie 
doctrines  of  grace,  259  et  seq. ;  remarl^ 
on  the  unhappy  effects  of  a  mistaken  idea 
of  the  way  of  reconciliation,  261,  2; 
on  prayer,  as  it  respects  the  economy  of 
grace,  and  its  practical  influence  on  the 
character,  262  et  seq. ;    on  regarding 
iniquity  in  the  heart,  265  et  seq. 
Gorham,  Mr.  note  to,  repelling  his  fresh 
calnmnies  in  the  Christian  Guardian, 
against  the  Eclectic  Reviewer,  383, 4. 
Gourlay,  his  proceedings  in  Caruida,  251, 2. 
Grammar,   Robotham's  practical   Ger- 
man, 468. 
Great  Britain,  slave  colonies  lof,  5cc. 

97  et  seq. 
Greece,  Blaquiere's  narrative  of  a  se- 
cond visit  to,   193  et  seq. 
"        picture  of,  ke.    193  et  seq, ;  op- 
position of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
the  Greek  patriots,  &c.  194;  its  cause, 
ib,;  fate  of  the  paper  drawn  up  by  lord 
Strangford,  195  ;  the  English  and  the 
Russian  parties  in   Greece,  195,  6;  . 
remarks  on  the  leading  men  in  Greece, 
196;    person  and  character  of  prince 
Mavrocordato,  as  described  by  Mr.  Emer* 
ton  and  count  Pxchio,  197;  Mr,  Hum^ 
phreys*s  account  of  his  unprincipled  con-- 
duet,  198  ;  intrigue  between  Mavrocor- 
dato and  a  Capt.  Fenton  to  assassinate 
Utysses  and  Trelawney,  199  ;    violent 
death  of  Fenton,  and  its  occasion,  i5.  ; 
remarks  on  the  statements  and  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Humphreys,  200 ;  charac- 
ter qf  Mavrocordato  by  Mr.Moquiere 
and  Col,  Stanhope,  201  :  and  by  Mr, 
Waddingim,  202  ;     Jpsilanii,  202  et 
seq. ;  plan  to  place  a  foreigner  on  the  , 
Greek  throne,  203,  4  ;  intrigues  of  the 
French,  204 ;   jealousy  of  foreigners 
in  Greece,  ib, ;  formation  of  a  nationai 
guard,  S^c.  205  ;    character  of  the  native 
troops,  206  et  seq.  ;  Colocotroni,  208  et 
seq.;  his  son,  210;    Ulysses,  210  et. 
seq.  ;  Megris«  211  ;  characters  of  some 
Others  of  the  leading  men,  ib.  et  seq,  ; 
Admiral  Miaulis,  213 ;  naval  captains, 
ib. ;    want  of  discipline  among  the 
Greek  troops,    214;    Mr.   Emerson's 
delineation  of  the  nathml  character  qf 
the  Greeks,  215  f<  seq.  ;    the  Albanians, 
216;  natives  of  the  Morea,   ib. ;    the. 
Mainoiles,  217 ;  the  Hydriots  and  SpeZ' 
ziols,  V>. ;    the    Moraites,  217,   18  ; 
general  remarks  on  the  state  of  par*, 
ties  and  the  affairs  of  Greece,  218  e/ 
seq. 
*  songs  of,  translated  by  C.  B. 

Sheridan,  908  etseq.iextrads,  ib,  etteqm 
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Qr«fc«,  Waddingtoa*s  vUit  tc^  in  1823 

and  1834,  193,  el  My* 
Oreeks,  tbeir  actional  character,  21^,  et 

Ourney'i  essayi,  on  the  eYid^ncet,  doc- 
trines, and  practical  operationa  of 
Christianity,  289,  H  teq,;  deiigo  of 
the  author  in  the  present  Voloroe,  &c« 
S89  ;  subjects  of  the  CMaya,  ib,;  the 
religious  differences  which  separate 
real  Christians,  originato  chieSly  in 
tht:ir  opinions  respecting  the  external 
means  of  salvation,  290 ;  the  true  an- 
tidote to  sectarian  feeling,  291 ;  re» 
.  narks  on  the  author's  introductory 
essays,  292 ;  objections  to  his  mode 
of  stating  the  inquiry,  &c.  in  the  fifth 
essay,  294 ;  hU  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
trupixalion,  295,  6;  fucther  observa* 
tions  on  the  inspiration  of  the^hely 
scriptures,  296,  eiM^.;  UutRvimeorigm 
qf .  the  tcriptures  argjuted  from  their  prmc^ 
tkal^e^f  299,  300  ;  the  nripturee  eon* 
imn  the  foundation,  and  ike  kmndariee  of 
ail  the  secondary  means  of  reUgkus  mi- 
provemmt,  300 ;  on  the  psnonaiUif  qf 
Christ f,  Sfc.  301,  2 ;  existence  and  person" 
aljUy  of. Satan,  303,  4;  the  prtper  deity 
cf  the  Son  of  God,  304,  5 ;  on  redemp- 
jion,  i^5  i  some  objections  to  the  au- 
thor's remarks  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
j^c.  306  ;  on  the  unity  of  the  e&iirck,&Qn ; 
\  Vi/inite  i^erenee  between  those,  wka  M- 
'^gard  Jems  Christ  as  Godp  andtkoec  mko 
)r^gord  him  as  a  creature,  307* 

Hack's,  Maria,  English  stories,  third 
.  series,  70,  et  seq. ;  era  of  the  present 
volume,  86  >  detail  of  the  cirmmstames 
.cp^,  under  tke  sway  qf  ike  Tiidlsir  prin* 
'  cer,  in^erceptibly  tended  towards' ^fitting 
a  revolution  in  the  government^  S6,  et 
seq. 

I  '    .  Grecian  stories,  W^et 

Haldane's  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
'biUe  society,  &c.  352,  el  seq» 

Uapre  o  Keaoe,  the  sacred  depciitory  qftke 
hmus  qf  the  dialed  kings  of  Ots/nfhee^ 
.description  of  it,  465* 

HJiwaii,  or  Owhyheci  Ellis's  narrative  of 
a  tour  through,  456»  et  seq, 

Hep^rts.of  Steel,  an  Irish  historical  tale, 
'^42,  et  seq.  i  account  qf  tke  people  cf 
plsler,  Iheir  language,  ^c  544. 

£fenry,  the  Rev,  Philip,  life  of,  enlarged 

,by  J.  B.  Williams,  326,  etseq.i  Dr.. 

^■^ord/sworth^s  testimony  of  the  .Ghrisp 

^ai^^j^racter  of  Philip,  Henry^J®^; 


sm  qf  tkf  voktms,  v89t$  atithorities 
qaoted  by  hiai-in  tlw  Hotflay^;  sieskg 
iiUerut  tariiirf  ky  iko.perMisd  .i^'tke 
writtmi  lives  ^  pimte  persdmr,  MB';>«e- 
narka  on  the  nHtiens  ibiagfaphy  «f 
the  present  day,  3i9i|«  9 ;  smitims^t  of 
Biskap  CnerdatamutMtsttknsff^tfWn 
roHgioiis  biogrepky,  ^Mi^i  'Mr,  Bs^s 
strong  rscommemdatsam  qffiaim  aisdfitm- 
tieal  preacking^  329,  SOf  Mf.Hmifs 
metkod  qf  pr^ariisg  kit .  jwipaaf,  8M ; 
qu  kis  made  qf  preaokingt  9flHL-|  kstnl' 
tared  mode  in  laler  Mftr  B8|#<!^  Mr, 
Baxter  on  reading  sermoosfimm0sfol^, 
332;  anecdote  of  Miss  ilfflttlfilPf^kr- 
wards  Mrs,  Befiry,  ib. 

Hewlett's,  Esther,  cottage  ooj^foKty^^ 
et  seq* ;  liet  of  the  priocspai  wsSaifmkh 
188$  exIracU,  IBS',  9.  nj'n^ 

Qistory  of  the  chnrcfa  ef  Christy  ^tW 
Rev.  John  Fry,  31,etseq.  ■ 

Hoi,  capital  of  Cochin  China,  Fuilay<' 
son's  joamal  of  the  niaaioa  theiv^stntf  ■ 
to  Sam,  482,  elM^  '  ■  .  *■  ^ 

Horwits'a  Hebrew  tales,  t6T»  M  m^; 
rapid  advancement  of  li  teratiite  suadag 
the  Israelitea  of  Germany^  2Gt)i«nD^^ 
Qua  with  of  the  author  to  reHiwt  tlie 
study  of  the  Talmud,  s6«  ;  kis  mmsifks 
on  ike  preseU  edaeatson,  of  Ike  JsM 
yontk,andontkeTabimd9%6Sl  fke^we^' 
lue  qf  a  goodwye,  269  ;  tke  Ijordkelpttk 
manmssd  beast,  a  tale,  %fi»,  70^  deUurr  '* 
asieai^AbrokamfromUr,Or*ko\/kis*of 
tkeCkaUses^SnuHi  kuiisUi^^ihm' 
kei,^.  272. 
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Indies,  West,  six  months  tir  them,  282,. 
etseq.;  tke  autksr*s  oeamd^  Jtfiiail&i, 
282,  3  $  tke  reeepfym  qf  tkefftt  FrOlm- 
tanl  biskcp  at  Barbadoes  by  tke  megi*oei, 
283 ;  Ba!rbadoes  the  most  andentlett- 
koyof  tbe  British  ^m^ixe,  «4;|  iiik 
ture  of  its  soil,  produce,  &e.  ii^.^ 
aehooli  opened  by  the  biahop^  964if 
ita  churches,  public  worship^  Ice.  U(; 
diameter  qfiks  Iftdsmss  of  Trnridadj'B.r ' 
curious  account  qf  tke  bapiitm  of  tkt 
negroes  by  tke  bid^,  285 ;  tke  aatkot^ 
remarks  on  tke  athnnistratiott.  ofjIsstUBe 
in  lAe  IFest  Indies,  286,  et  seq. ;  wmS  ' 
parts  qf  tke  West  India  system  aiffni^* 
able,  287  ;  adoke  to  tke  eokmisU,  M^ 

Institution,  African,  nineteenth  t«p0it 
of  the  directors  of,  97,  «#  seq, 

Israeiites,  German,  rapid  axlvanoemint 
.  of  literature  among  them,  267i 

<  la  this  raligkm,'  440/  et  soq^;  remaite 
on.  rdigtoua  ipatmotido  4i>^€<m»eyid» 
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IB  the  form  of  i  DamU^e,  440, 1  j  the 
•ttibor'g  ttmteroeot  of  the  desigB  of 
.  the  present  work,  441 ;  obterratioDt 
onit»448j  strictures  oo  a  former  work, 
entitled,  *  The  Human  flear^'  443,  ei 
seq*^;  pr^udieial  indaenoe  on  the 
mind,  oceasioiied  by  an  nndue  indol- 
^enee'  In-  fictitious  sorrows,  445  ;  re- 
marks of  Bishop  Butler  on  habits  of 
the  mind,  as  produced  by  the  exer- 
tions of  inward  practical  principles, 
446 ;  the  writers  or  readers  of  pathe- 
tic novels  do  not  generally  rank  the 
foremost  in  works  of  benevolence,  447  ; 
character  of  the  present  volume,  448; 
tstraciSf  449,  ei  m^. 

Judson's,  Mrs.  Ann  H.  account  of  the 
American  baptist  mission  to  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  482,  ei  teg. ;  see  Siam. 

Joann^  Miitooi,  Angli  de  doctrina  Chris- 
tiana libri  duo,  &c.  1, 114,  . 

Kajksa,  excavation  of,  68  ;  see  £k>ra* 

Kano,  the  great  emporium  of  the  kiog- 
djMD  of  Haussa,  in  central  Africa,  its 
MbMtion,  &c  419* . 

Keyworth's  analytical  part  of  Principia 
^braioa,  439,  ei  teq, ;  -character  of 
the  work,  4S9 ;  auihm't  remarks  on  ike 
Meeoreik  pcmdao/iofi,  440. 

KiBgs^of  England,  Butcher's  chronology 
MflOfeiteq. 

Kmumot  «a  acOoe  volcano  in  Owh^hee, 
ftttU  io  a  by  ike  mitrionariet,  461, 8 ; 
Imnffn^bitf  ^ofitf  sublime  appearance  of  its 
exiensheeraier,  ^5S,  9;  legendary  his- 
tory of  its  eruption,  461, 8. 

Lakmtpe^  tutor  io  Alexander  ike  Ftrttf  ef 

Bmehf  strong  aitaekmeiii  of  the  emperor 

Io  itea,  387,  8. 
LafidfltfayOi  from    nature,   Nicholsott's 

p«f9ctiee  of  drawing  and  painihig,  &e. 

3$^,eiieq, 
Legaj^es  for  young  ladies,  by  the  late 

Mrs.  Barbanld,  70,  et  seq. 
Letters  from, Spain,  by  Dob  Lencadio 

jPob&ado*  177,  etseq, 
lih^Ai^,  Cottage,  and  &mily  expositor, 

by  T^OQiaa  Williams,  438. 
Vm^m  in  .the  years  1881,  88^^and  83, 

litcfratiire^  ita  reviviU  in  the  eleveBth 

centviry,  311. 
— —the  revival o^  in  Europe, 

90t  to  be  attributed  to  the  Crusades, 

314,  15. 
Lloyd's  Alexander  the  First,  emperor  of 

|Liiuia»  ^G.'383,W  try.  |  the  real  cbs^ 


raeter  of  monarchs  generally  esttmatM 
incorrectly,  386;  causes  of  it,  ib,; 
three  agencies  which  tend  to  keep  the 
Tzar  of  Russia  in  continual  dread,  ^.  $ 
a  higher  order  of  faculty  requinite  to 
govern  slaves  than  to  govern  a  ^ee 
people,  386  $  character  pf  Alexander, 
387 ;  hu  tender  qffeethn  for  his  fnother^ 
ib,  i  At<  gratttude  to  kit  tutors,  ib, ;  his 
strong  attaekment  to  Laharpe^  387,  8; 
anecdotes  of  tke  emperor's  benevoUnce, 
d^c,  389,  et  seq, ;  observations  on  falis 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  against 
his  father,  391 ;  and  on  the  late  change 
in  his  measures,  391,  8;  beneficial 
effects  of  his  reign  to  his  country, 
398. 

MarjftSueeni  ker  conduct  at  tke  commence^ 
ment  qf/terre^n,  41,  8. 

Memorial,  miisionary,  tec,  by  Bernard 
Barton,  560,  ei  seq. 

Memoirs  and  poetical  remains  of  the 
late  Miss  J.  Taylor,  by  Isaac  Taylor, 
145,  et  seq, 

Milton's  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine, 
I, etseq,  ;  extracts  from  tke  preface  of 
ike  treatise,  3,  4 ;  peculiarity  of  the 
author's  religious  creed,  4,  5;    the 
present  treatise  exhibits  no  new  dis- 
closures, 5;  ike  opinions  qf  tke  author 
nearbf  Arian,  6;   illustrative   proofs 
from  his^  ftiTadise  Lost,  7 ;  time  of  hia 
embracing  the  Arian  hypothesis,  7, 8; 
objectk>ns  to  Mr.  Smnner's  opinioB  of 
the  grounds  of  the  change  in  his  tenets^,  ^ 
8 ;  Milton's  mind  free  4W)m  any  .tto-^ 
dency  towards  scepticism,  ib, ;  origin 
•f  his  bias  against  the  authority  of  the 
church,  9;  kis  defence  qf  kis  eondud  in 
writing  ike  treatise,  ib,  ;  is  said  to  have 
followed  chiefly  Amesius  and  Wdlebiris 
in  his  system,  9,  10 ;  opinion  of  Dr, 
Amies  and  of  Milton,  of  God  as  an  ot^l^ 
offaitk,  contrasted,  10, 1 1  j  Dr.  Ames^ 
explanation  *  of  the  substance  of  Gqd'  ^ 
as  distinct  from  his  essence,'  11,. 18; 
improbability  that  he  followed  sacft  a  . 
master,  18;.  his  mind  of  a  poetical,' 
rather  than  of  a  philosophical  cast,  ib, ; 
this  cast  of  mind»  and  the  construction 
ofhisgrand  poem,  probably  the  predis*  ' 
posing  causes  of  his  adopdng  bis  hf' 
pothesis,  18,  13;  his  main  argument,  ^ 
that  *  generaUon  must  be  an  external 
efficiency,'  1 3, 14 ;  remarks  of  Secke^, 
Witsius,  Calvin,  &c.  on  the  existence  ' 
of  the  second  person,  14, 15 ;  opinion 
of  Milton  on  this  subject,  15,  16;  tf- 
luttrative  txtroiU,  16;  hit  mode  of 
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■treating  of  the  communication  of  the 
divine  attributes  to  the  Son  conndered, 
17;  di/ficnity  of  the  subject  and  its 
true  cause,  1 14, 15  ;  on  the  degree  of 
knowledge  «fforded  by  reason,  116; 
■and  by  revelation,  i6.  ;  the  ofegect  of 
.revelation  altogether  practical,  116, 
.17;  the  whole  sum  of  man's  duty, 
117^  the  unity  of  God  revealed  fbr  a 
moral  purpose,  i6, ;  inquiry  how  that 
^purpose  is  best  secured,  ib, ;  the  scrip* 
tures  hold  out  no  caution  against  su* 
preme  reverence  to  the  persona]  dig- 
nity of  our  Lord,  t6. ;  Inconsistency  of 
the  Arian  scheme,  its  cause,  119; 
Milton's  piety  and  love  to  the  Saviour 
not  to  be  doubted,  ib,;  cardinal  posi- 
tion upon  which  all  Milton's  reason- 
ing, OB  this  controversy^  hinges,  190 ; 

•  opinion  of  Hooker  on  the  person  of 
the  Son,  t£. ;  the  Nicene  creed  sub- 
scribed by  the  Arians,  121 ;  opinions 
of  Hilary,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and 
remarks  of  Calvin,  ib, ;  further  re- 
marks on  the  unity  of  God,  122,  et 
ieq, ;  the  author's  opinions  respecting 
the  Holy  Spirit,  124,  ei  seq, ;  the  trea- 
tise divided  into  two  books,  125 ;  ^ 
explanation  of  Christian  doctrine,  126; 
definition  of  creation,  ib» ;  his  opinions 
respecting  the  original  matter  of  the 
nniverse,  ib»  ;  denies  that  darkneti  is  a 
mere  negcdion,  127  ;  Aif  remarks  on  the 
four  kinds  of  causes,  ib. ;  on  the  death 
of  the  body,  128,  9,etseq,;  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  ib.  ;  on  the  sab- 
bath, 132;  on  marriage,  ib.  et  seq. ; 
on  divorce,  134,  et  seq.;  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  136,  et  seq,;  concluding 
remarks,  139,  e^  seq. 

Minnesingers,  or  German  Troubadours 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
lays  of  the,  308,  et  seq. ;  era  of  Ger- 
man poetry,  309;  is  patronized  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  ib. ;  epigram  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  ib.  $ 
Frederic  the  second,  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture, ib. ;  it  is  encouraged  by  many  of 
the  petty  princes  of  Germany,  310 ;  and 
in  Spain,  ib. ;  revival  of  literature  in 
the  eletenth  century,  311 ;  William 
9th,  count  of  Poictou,  the  earliest 
lyric  poet  of  that  era,  ib. ;  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Provencal  poetry,  ib.j  the 
opinion  cf  its  derivation  from  the  Moors 
of  Spain  considered,  311,  et  seq,  ;  differ' 
eme$  between  the  French  Troubadour  and 
the  CattUian poetry,  313;  Provence  pro^ 
bably  the  ftwrsery  iff  the  infant  literature, 
313, 14 ;  the  birth-Jplauvf  (he  Prwenqal 


muses  the  emmtry  qf  the  ARi^enses,  314  ; 
the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe  not 
•to  be  attributed  to  the  Crusades,  314, 
15 ;  inquiry  into  the  causes  ivhich  oc- 
casioned Ftovenc6  to  become  the 
nursery  of  fri^edom  and  letters,  ib.  et 
teq,  ;  extracts  from  die  lays  of  the  Min" 

,  ntaingers,  318,  «t  seq, 
Mitchell's  translation  of  David's  gram- 
matical parallel  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  Greek  languages,  90,  et  seq. ; 
qualifications  of  the  author  and  of  the 
translator,  91. 

Afolech,  a  sacred  drama,  564,  et  seq. 

Montgomery's  Christian  Psalmist,  167, 
et  seq,;  remarks  on  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley,  as  a  hymn  writer ^  168,  9 ;  Mo' 
ravianhymn,  169,  70 ;  hfmn  by  the  com* 
piler  of  the  teork,  170,  1  ;  subjects  of 
the  collection,  171. 

Montul^'s  voyage  .en  Angleterre  et  en 
Russie,  19,  et  seq. ;  the  author's  remarks 
on  the  English  inns,  roads,  8^c.  21  ; 
admits  the  superiority  of  London  over 
Paris,  22 ;  his  opinion  qf  Regent-street, 
ib. ;  and  of  St.  Paul's,  23 ;  thinks 
Bath  like  Genoa,  tb. ;  finds  out  that  the 
English  are  a  thinking  people,  ib, 

Moore's  life  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley,  Sec. 
142,  et  seq.  ;  remarks  on  Dr.  White 
head's  life  df  J.  Wesley,  142,  3  ;  the 
author's  detail  of  the  history  qfDr.  White- 
heads life,  ^r.  143,  4  ;  remarks  upon 
his  statement,  144;  estimate  of  the 
present  work,  ib, 

Morgan's  emigrant's  note  book  and 
guide,  244,  et  seq. 

Morning  meditations,  88,  et  seq. ;  extract 
from  the  first  meditation,  89. 

Mouna  Roa,  in  Owhyhee,  its  great 
height,  457. 

Musquiio,  in  Canada,  its  attacks  constant 
for  four  months  in  the  year,  247 ;  the 
black  fly,  ib,  , 

Nations,  northiem,  popular  tales  and 
romances  of,  229,  et  seq, 

Nautchanees,  or  dancing  girls  of  India,  53, 4. 

Naval  records,  1 72,  et  seq, 

Nicholson's  practice  of  drawing  and 
painting  landscapes  from  nature  in 
water  colours,  333,  et  seq,  ;  important 
hints  to  teachers,  ib;  remarks  on 
the  author's  mode  of  treating  on  per- 
spective, 335  ;  on  light  and  shade,  ib. ; 
beauties  of  thie  lanscapes  of  Rubens, 
Poussin,  Claude,  &c.  336;  illustra- 
tive references  to  some  large  prints, 
engraved  by  Baudet,  from  the  elder 
P(ras8in,337,  e/w;. 


J  N'  D  E  X. 


Kicol's  essay  on  the  natui'e  and  design 
of  Scripture  sadriBces,    &c«  392^  et 

:  seq.;  the.  author  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotlaiid*  ^93  ;  the  design 

•  of  the  present  work  the  subversion  of 
the  principles  to  which  he  bad /sub- 
scribed, 393 ;  had  contenrplated  quit- 
ting the,  established  church,  i^,j 
blames  Dr.  Priestley  for  speaking 
doubtfully  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
scripture?,  ib, ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  for 
his  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  ib,  ;  his  opinion  of  the 
great  hinderance  to  the  complete  re- 
ception of  the  truth,  ib. ;  subject*  of 
the  first  two  sections,  393,  4;  incon- 
sistency of  the  author's  remark^  con- 
cerning the  Jewsi  and  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, 394;  subject  of  the  third 
section,  the  court  and  tabernacle  of 
the  Jews,  395  ;  the  court  of  ike  taber- 
nacie  stated  to  be  intended  to  represent  the 
church  of  God,  from  the  caU  of  Abraham 
till  the  giving  of  the  (^w,  39C;  objec- 
tions   to   the    author's    explications, 

396,  7 ;  his  fourth  section,  on  the 
meaning    and    import .  of   sacrifices, 

397,  8 ;  he  claims  the  mexit  of  novel- 
ty, 398  'y  denies  the  vicarious  charac- 
ter of  sacrifice,  ib, ;  his  account  qf  the 
design  and  use  of  sacrifices,  399;  sacri- 
fices not  original  appointments  in 
the  legation  of  Moses,  ib, ;  the  burnt- 
offering  shewn  to  have  a  reference  to 
sin,  400 ;  the  author  states  the  burnt- 
ofiferiug  and  the  sin-ofiering  to  be  es- 
sentially different,  401  ;  denies  the 
sin-offering  to  be  piacular,  ib, ;  incan- 
sistency  of  the  author's  system^  402 ;  his 
remarks  on  thfi  reality  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
402,  3 ;  objections  to  the  author's 
observations^  403,  4, 

Noble's  plenary  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures asserted,  222  et  s€q,r 

Note,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gorham,  on  the 
Apocrypha  question,  383, 4. 

Oases  between  Fezzan  and  Bornou,  408. 

Opinions  of  an  old  gentleman,  on  seve- 
ral moral  and  religious  subjects,  476, 
7  ;  extract,  ih. 

Orme's  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  8i^p|ier 
illustrated,  510  etseg,;  arrangement 
of  the  contents,  570 ;  the  ordinance  a 
solemn  act  of  worship  to  (Arist  himself ^ 
57 1 ;  and  a  memorial  to  Qoa  the  Father, 
ib, ':  remarks  on  tM  ordinance  as  it 
corresponds  to  the  nature,  bf  the  pass- 
over,  572  ;  extract,  i6.  ;  it  is  a  social, 
not  a  private  feast,  573  ;  remarks  on 
this  poiiit,  574, 


Page  from  the  book  of  the  world :  see, 
'  Is  this  religion.' 

Persia,  provinces  of,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  Fraser's  travels  in, 

.  530  et  seq,  ;  the  pre^Rt  work  a  sup- 
plement to  a  former  one,  530  ;  palace 
and  gardens  of  Shah  Abbas,^  at 
Ashruff,  their  desolate  state^  ^31  ; 
Saiee,  capital  of  Mazunderan,  532 ; 
specimen  of  Persian  con^fori,  in  a  visit  at 
the  prince's  mansion,  ib, ;  the  author's 
reception  at  court,  533  :  Ferrabbad, 
its  situation,  trade,  &c.  ib,  ;  Bal- 
froosh,  its  flourishing  state,  534 ',  the 
author's  arrival  at  Resht,  capital  of 
Gbeelan,  534;  he  incurs  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  government,  535 ;  is  ar~ 
rested,  536 ;  his  subsequent  ill-treat- 
ment, ib.  et  srq, ;  his  liberation  and 
arrival  at  Tabreez,  540;  race  of 
Christians  inhabiting  the  mountain- 
ous regions  at  the  source  of  the  Ti- 
gris, 542. 

Philosophy,  moral,  and  Christian  ethics, 
De war's  elements  of,  508  el  seq. 

Poem,  Proven9al,  the  earliest  era  of  it, 
315. 

Poetry,  Castilian,  different  from  the  French 
Troubadour  poetry,  313. 

Provencal,  on  the  origin  of,  31 1. 

Popery,  the  poor  man's  preservative 
against,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  White, 
in  et  seq. 

Preacher,  the  domestic,  &c.  477,  8 ; 
character  of  the  work,  478 ;  extract,  ib. 

Principia  Hebraica,  Keyworth's  analy- 
tical part  of,  439  et  seq. 

Prophecies,  the,  Davison's  discourses  on, 
25  et  seq. 

Provence,  the  nursery  of  letters  and 
freedom,  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  it, 
313. 

Psalmist,  Christian,  or  hymns  selected 
and  original,  by  J.  Montgomery,  167 
etseq. 

Puhonua,  a  remarkable  institution  in 
Owbyhee,  464. 

RaiHes's,  Sir  Thos.  S,  mission  to  Siam, 

from  the  journal  of  the  late  Mr«  f'm- 

layson,  482  et  seq. 
Recollections  of  foreign  travel,  on  life, 

&c.by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  339  et 

seq.  • 

Records,  naval,  part  I,  172  et  seq,;  ob- 
ject of  the  work,  173;  explanation 
illustrative  qf  the  name  of  the  Armada, 
74  guns,  1 73,  4 ;  history  qf  the  Canada, 
74  guns,  174,  5. 

Religion,  Dick's  philosophy  of,  562 
et  seq^ 

/ 
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'nWisaiioD  fcc.  «f  ahnrry,   9X  d.^^ 
Rkvinr,  ^UrtertT',  tUiHiberal  >tUi<;kan 

Min  Baptirt  m'ationm,  496  (( i). 
RktnlMitM,  OrMt.  iU  origin   anil  pto- 

■■pnti-b^  &:  Dlaqaiere,  193  el  ifq. 
RwlMrdKiii'i  ninets 'mirH  oiher  ponfmi, 

«0O«(  irf.  ;  eifWt.  S8t. 
Rinf>  'BBgic;  b]>  Limocle  Fooqo^,   339 

tMntbim'a  pntetKnl  Germin  gramaur, 
■4S6-M  117,1  iiiduccmenU  to  thesLuiiy 
•iftba  Qtrmaa  laniniife,  46S  ;  it  ia 
.  nMhar  hareh  nor  iHSciilt,  ii.  ;  Qflr- 
'mn  )[ramraar  of  tlielate  Dr.  NShrJen, 
■Ui;  ebaractn'  of  the  preMDl  work. 


Kriplnre,  Nicol'i  evaf  on 
tlia  iiwura  anct'desiKB  of.  39^i(  itf. 

SriiitkHi  WiKiftm  Tell,  a  drama,  564 
*/  «f . ;  exinel,  368,  9. 

SoklMihr,  Pelar,  by  UnDtle  Fauqni, 


SU9« 


.fj. 


S<rtp«iire«.  the  pbnar] 

1   inipiration   of, 

;-a»ierl?d,  by  the  R; 

IV.  S.  Noble,  2^! 

livj.i  the  author's 

heni'SlaciiiiteiTedoii 

Ullon,  ^23  i  dicinlg 

infiirid  Saipf«r, 

:  iltelBnit  la  conlmn  a  i 

lintl/'om  IhiliUiat  etpmihiu.  82*,  5; 

.  ««nark.  on  his  illui 

nraiiuns   of  ihii 

pnndpie,  eaej  iu  , 

■zplcmlu»   rf  th. 

ht    panag*   aUri- 

■■**M,o  JfrlmM,  bui 

■.wAUhufoandin 

Iheo, 


wo/ Joel 


in  ft     chlraMer  of  t! 


lology,  history,  trlTgion,   6tc.  ♦BTj 
ii!6Lon   of    Mr.    Crawforrf    10  SiaW, 
liesofitsfalloi*,  it.  ;  Otert- 


483 


'    Ch»i 


I    inlr 


Siamfse  inaJESly,  4S9;  dtlailtfUh. 
CmvjMtiT,  iitrtxtarlion,  16.  rfief.'; 
his  mission  co n side rrd  only  ri  a  Ue- 
piitalbn  from  a  proviTidal  ;o*erd- 
uieiil.  Wl  ;  (lifftrent  receptJoil  of  a 
Cochin  China  emhasty,*.;  courtedVi*  ■ 
recpplion  of  (lie  mieiion  at  9ai^n, 


493  i 


It  Haft,  i 


laViFta  WOTiden  of  Etora,  i9ttuf. 
a*B)ta»ibf  »r.  Gordon,  £53  tl  itq. 

'■" ■  evposiilons,  and  KldTesiM,  at 

the  holy  communion,  by  tlie  laic  Rev. 

..i(Ai  Waogb,  423  M  Hf . 

Sheridan'i  translatioo  of  the  lODgi  of 

-Owece,  308  et  irq. ;  aubjectB  of  the 

t '  ftbllactioD,   3a'2   el  le^.  1    txUacU,  ib. 

<l  «?. 

•aai^HuA,  and  the  Burmao  enpiisa,  m»- 

'■ii«Da*'M,4M  «.■;.  J  Indo-Cliina,  its 

-»'MW»U'|)iwt«»bdiwiio»«,48l,  B;  terrj- 

a'l>t4rtH«f  IbaBlrman  ttnfin^i^  ori- 

■'•'{Ed'artba  la(»  Mr  .with  Ou  Kuniwse, 

<4li<lf  s'tb^  TaMlBl  itfipobtiwi,  48!l,  3  i 

n    .ftMlaatOTx>fftltiir«ar*,4S3;  cfaa- 

nkcler  <il  Ifacir  goerDmeiit,  and  or.the 

<-  "IWWpfc.'^ii.'l    dnuaheil   itMe  of  tlie 

empire,  4S4i    Heal.  Got.   Stenart's 

.Cfbi$Mli«r«»tliCdiamemberiiU!Dto(the 

Burman  empire  coniddered,  484,  5^ 

*oo«^l>h)Slnsi)i)n.  of   Ihe   Bciiiab   and 

i^nneaa  enpini  by  lbs  late  ceuMO, 


!  tiiy,  493;  /orfifiralimw  nf  Ihe 
Ml,  493,  4i  il,  inurior,  494,  5; 
.lailure  and  contempluom  diimitslon 
of  ihf  mission,  49.\  6V  Mn.  Jaikoti'i 
account  of  the  Baptint  tnitrion  tothe 
fluinian  empire,  49l3j  strictares  on 
tbe  itlibtrur  altaek"  of  the  Quarterty 
Review,  ontbe  Baptin  Misskinii,  496 
tl  Iff  i  and  on  a  pirti^nlar  exprisaion 
uned  by  Mri.  Judton,  497  el  tfj.  ;  the 
cburge  that  the  misaionaries  attnopt 
lo  connect  tbemselves  wHh  tliedreg* 
of  Ihe  people  i-eFuted,  4!>9,  3O0;  tlic 
brother  of  the  king  requests  Mia.  Jnd- 
SOB  la  bring  all  Ikt  nured  buola  le  Ana, 
500;  tilraei  fniK  a  leller  of  Mn, 
Jadion.  luat  nfler  Ikeir  arrival,  500  j 
Itnoaltdfft  in  India  tenfined  lo  fts  tocer- 
delid  clou,  301,  3i  Budilbism  pre- 
irnti  a  hopeflil  field  for  Ibe  labcnn 
of  the  Christian  missionary,  50<t ; 
obslacjea  to  the  progress  of  Cbristian- 
lly  in  IndD-Chiiia;  503  ;  Capt.  Wil- 
ford  on  Ihe  decline  of  Cbriitisnity  id 
Iiid^a,>i. 

SiK  monlbi  in  the  West  Indie*,  £83 
rt«9. 

Slavery, Weat  India,  pamphlets,  &c.  on, 
97  tl  irj.  {  remarka  on  Mr,  Stepbcn'a 
'  SUeery  of  the  Britith  We«t  India 
colonies  delineated,'  97,  8  ;  West  In- 
dia slavery  founded-  on  a  corporal  dii. 
.  IJnctlun,  origjnaiing  in  the  Kill  of  tbe 
Creaior,  98  ;  i:n%HmI  aaoj  He  (nCi 
Negro,  98,  'J;  injaitkt  oxtf  erwllg  of 
He  ihvi  lavii,  ai  a  itAimt  qfgbKtTiamt, 
99  tl  irj. ;  oitlaeln  lo  i^itKmitihmi 
U^Htd  iy  like  cotoaiJd  ItgiiUto'f, 
101,  2i  Mr.  Stepha"!  remnrii  am  Mr. 
Canni'g'i  pratlint -pliM,    IDS  ;-  tW 

.  lAatMler  oflaoaeli  tfAeJamaIsm—- 

■  temtlji,  rtlaliae  to  iwpfrfiihfiitrfc'ari—- 
nuriaa,'iui(a5iiAnfci)  tnrt^i^  Sa- 
daf  mBritI,  l04,  3  ;  eXp«)tiun  Vf  Ibe 
real  spirit  of  the  Jamatca  asaeaibly, 
l05i  efiiicU  of  lord  Badiiint^ des< 
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iaJloligiM,  the^BtUitiiuit,  apd 
f^  103^  6i  ■  duir^eout  pH" 
MgMd  (kmo^ion.fif  ike  MetM- 
Pc|  mi  Bo/i^fomHt  m  Barbtwhrt, 
;.  fstkcU  ofxhc  despatch  in  tht 
I  other  opipnies,  107  ei  seq»; 
\.jai\  cokMval  iDfluence  in  tlie 
ercial  world,  and  even  In  the 
.t,  ^08,  9  i.€auiiim  of  Mr.  Can- 
garmi  iufferhtf  tlme'tmuiert  to 
•  Jvr  tiavest  1Q9«  10;  pledge  qf 
rougfiam  to  bring  forward  eerUnn 
,  JIO  ;  Quarterly  Reviewei^s 
ts  oo  tUeoi  examibud,  1 10,  11  ; 
pon  the  tilectari  of  the  United 
Mn  at  the  ensuing  election, 
3^14. 

'cgionialy  Or.  Chalmers's  few 
itn   on  the    abolition   of,    349 

And  other  poems,    by  D.  L. 

rdapn,  280  ei  teq^ 

(VI  of  the  German  Troubadour 

f^SlSet  teq, 

s  England  enslaved  by  her  own 

colonies,  97  et  teq, 

-  slavery  of  the.  British  West 

colonics    delineated,    &c.    97 

i  Lieut.  Cot.  considerations  on 
iicy  of  the  government  of  India, 
(rence  to  the  Burmese  war,  482 

Sqglisb,  -by  Maria  Hack,  third 
70  et  seq, 

German  popular,  229  et  teq. 
Grecian,  by  M^ria  Hack,  70 

,  moral  and  religious,  opinions 
>ld  geraleman  on  several,  476,7« 
}  translation  of  Milton's  treatise 
ristian  doctrine,  &c.  1, 114. 
th^  Lord's,  Orme's  ordinance 
Oft  seq. 

five   years'    residence   in   the 
as,  &C.  244  el  teq, 
liebfew,    by   By  man  Hnrwitz, 

lopalar,  and  romances  of  the 
vk-  nations,  229   el  seq  ;^  im- 

coipplexion  of  th^ '  tales  of  the 
230;  character  of  iti^  modern 
pf  tbe  German  novelists,  231 ; 
.  Mfgic  Ring'  of  the  Baron 
fit,  iifr.  j  the,  Baron  a  good  story 
^% ;  a  toniuiffttiou  scene,  232, 3; 
Scblemihl^  sale  bif  his  shado«v, 

seq,  ;  exlracl,  ib.  et  seq,  j  short 
of  other  tales,  235. 


Taylor's  memoirBaad  poetical  neoMtnt 
tiT  thB  IwM  Jaw  TaylcAr,  I4<5yr«/.asf./ ^ 
^hnrt-  sieooant  ttf  -  the  early,  yaart: of 
MiBft  Taylor,  H6;  her  diA^eoaaitiri 
htir  mottal  powers,  t6i<j  ker  t^mnt 
tkareiUer  shwiif  difoeloped  kf  rtamt^ofh 
her  toMiilutiotuU  timMUlft  147;i  cMkmii 
from  her  Uitere  iHmUfuHoo  of  ktr  nUn-- 
gious  viens  and  feetimgt  ot  Hut  "poriod, 
147,  W teq.  ;  her  opinion onepialoiarjr^^ 
compusitidn,    149;    ekaraeter   of  .hit 
letters,  omi  extntcti,  ib»  et  ooq, ;  eairsctei 
from  her  poeticol  tompotitume^  lt53^,W 
seq,  ;  remarks  oo  soom  particular  as- 
pressiuas  oecarring  ia  the  meaMir, 
158,  et  seq, ;  ike  miitkor^okeeimdioiu:on 
tko'vaiort,  d^e.  qf  the  daokt^i/mt  0«a- 
shnaify  distressed  her  mind,  161 ;  Jgisr 
total  release  from  unreal  fears,  162  ; 
state  of  her  mind  and  feeliugi  i4Ba»»* 
diately  prior  to  ber  deoaawy  t^ 

Tchad,  great  lake  of,  in  central  Alricai: 
408. 

Tell,  William,  a  drama,  by  Frftdaritf. 
Schiller,  564,  et  seq. 

Terms,  geographical  and  bydrographi* 
cal,  Evans's  explanation  of,  546,  ei 
seq. 

Tombs  of  the  Theban  kings  the  model 
of  the  caves  of  Elora,  67. 

Travels  in  England  and  Russia,  by  E. 
(le  Montol6,  1 8,  et  seq* 

Trinidad,  Indians  qf,  tkeir  character^  284  ; 
hnptiam  qf  the  ttegroes  by  tke  bishi^.  of 
Borbadoes,  curious  account  ofii,  285. 

Tripoli,  Bashaw  of,  cause  i^thegreai  infiu^ 
enee  gained  by  the  British  eomml  oon  kim, 
'  404,  5. 

Tronbkdonrs,  German,  of  the  twalAli 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  lays  of  IIm^ 
308;ef  <e^. 

Verses,  devotional,  by  Bernard  Barton, 
236,  el  seq, 

Waddington's  visit  to  Greece  in  1823 
and  1824,  193,  et  seq. 

Waogh's  sermons,  &c.  423,  at  t§q,i  on 
the  appropriate  style  of  pulpit  com* 
pdsitiuns,  424 ;  perverse  taste  fMva- 
lent  ho  'the  present  day  amoag  the 

'"beafers  or  the  gospel,  425;^  GiMmcter 
of  tbe  present 'semuBt^4tt6|j6  j'jHib- 
jects  treated,  427;.  ealras(a^;428^  ei 
see,  ''■'■♦'■  1 

ffeJey,  the  Beo.  Chaeks,  ^axceUmm^  o 
'hjfmn maker,  168,' 9.     *-  ■.      <,...,  ,, 

A*^-'' — ■•  ■     •■    John,  Afoars'iiiU*  Vi  J  42, 

H'seq,  ■  .    I  I'  •■  f^. .'. 

Whitet,  the  Revt  Josepb  BlaneOi^ jpoor 
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»  ■an'B  preMivathre  agftinit  poptrjr, 
177,  tt  ftq,;  popery  iiidebted  to^  Ire- 
land for  iU  moclificd  cbarader  in  this 
ooontry,  l??*;  ihe  real  meanlug  of  the 
term  popery,  178;  Vib  muikor^  ac* 
emmt  qf  Air  own  hittorf  and  eowoertion^ 

•  178,  tt-  tig»i  Ae  he€4fm»  a  priui^  and 
€kaplk%n  io  the  Mng  of  Sptdn,  l78,>  9$ 

■  mentaihf  fonoumes  popory,  179;  ptiis 
^fi^otfi)  181 ;  embrtKesproUstammtf  482; 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Itoman 
church  the  essential  article  of  the 
papi«t?s  feith,   183;  gre^t  revereoce 

-   shewn  to  priests  in  Spain,  with  its 

■  cause,  lA. ;  Ite  taerammtt  a  mker  fuU^ 
ing  touree  of  profit  to  ike  pri^sthdod, 
183,  4 ;  demeraliuHg  v^umet  of  curt- 

'   €ukn  wf^tmon,  \^\  unHmied  obtdi" 
.    encs  to  «  eofufkttor  tht  most  perfect  way 

•  toeahation,  186» 

Wife,  the^vaineof  a  good  one,  a  Hebrew 

tale,  269i    •  . 

Williams's  cottage  library  and  family 

expositor,  438,   et  eeq,;  design,  and 

plan  of  the  work,  438. 


WiUians's  enlarged  and  corrected  life 
of  theJRev.  Philip  Henry,  326,  et  teg. 

Winn's  speedy  end  to  slavery  in  uur 

,    West  India  colonies,  dec.  07,  et  teg. 

Woodstock,  or  the  Cavalier,  342  ;  Dr. 
Ptofis  aeeotmi  qf  the  diUurbance  expert-' 
enmd  hy  the  eommUiionert  of  the  long 
pariiameni,  who  were    tent  to   destroy 

-  fVo6dttdck,S^5. 

Works  for  yoang  people,  by  Maria 
Edgewortb,  Mrs.  Barbaold,  and  Maria 
Hack,  70,  et  teg. 

Worship,  public.  Border's  psalms  and 

-  hymns  for,  setected  from  Dr.  Watts, 
:    &o«  470, «/  teg, 

Yates's  memoirs  of  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain, 
late  missionary  in  India,  504,  et  seg. ; 
the,two  Chief  sources  from  which  bio« 
graphy  receives  its  chief  interest,  504 ; 

.    different   descriptions-  of    memoirs, 
505 ;  account  of  Mk  C,U  home  mission- 
ary eaertiontf  ib, ;  hit  deep  impression  of 
the  value  qftime,  507. 
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